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In  iBIrmonam 

EDWARD    AUGUSTUS    FEEEMAN 

DIED  AT  ALICARTB,   SPAHV,  KABCH    l6,    1 899 

CALLED   TO   HIS   R£8T,    THOUGH    NOT   ON   THAT   LOVED   STRAND 

THAT   CLAIMED    HIS    LAST    LIFE-LABOUR,    NOW    DENIED 

ITS   HIGH   FULFILMENT, — YET   HE   SLEEPS   BESIDE 

BLUE   MEDITERRANEAN   WATERS,    IN   A    LAND 

OF   PALMS   AND   COLUMNS,    OVER-TOWERED    OF   OLD 

BY   THAT  WHITE   ROCK   WHOSE   SUNLIT   BASTIONS   BROUGHT 

LIGHT   TO   HIS   DARKENING    EYES.       FOR   THERE,    TOO,    ROLLED 

TH'    'eternal   strife'   whose   ISLAND-FIELDS   HE   SOUGHT 

FROM   MONGIBELLO   TO   THE   WIND-SWEPT   CREST 

OF   JULIAN   AND   ASTART&.      EAST   AND   WEST, — 

THRALDOM    AND    FREEDOM, WERE   TO    HIM    NO    THEME 

SCHOLASTIC,    BUT   THAT   MIGHTY   HUMAN   HEART, 
OUTPOURING   WORDS   OF  THUNDER,    STILL   TOOK   PART 
IN   EACH    UPRISING,    WERE   IT   BUT   A   DREAM. 

A.  J.  E. 


PREFACE. 


rriHE  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Freeman  at  Alicante 
-■-  on  March  1 6, 1 892,  left  his  great  work  on  Sicilian 
History  still  unfinished.  Considerable  fragments, 
however,  of  its  continuation  remained  in  manuscript, 
sufficient  when  put  together  to  fill  more  than  one 
volume.  Of  these  a  fairly  consecutive  part  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios  to 
the  death  of  Agathokl^s ;  another  contains  the 
Boman  Conquest  of  Sicily;  a  third  the  Norman. 
It  has  been  thought  desirable  that  these  should  see 
the  light. 

By  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  personal 
relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  author,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  Sicily, 
which  continues  the  story  of  Dionysios,  begun  in 
the  preceding  volume,  and  carries  on  the  narrative 
to  the  death  of  Agathokl6s,  has  devolved  on  myself. 
For  one  not  professedly  a  historian,  and  hitherto 
content  with  the  humbler  walks  of  antiquity,  such 
a  task  was  necessarily  an  arduous  one.  But  it  was 
a  task  that  piety  could  not  refuse.  Such  qualifica- 
tions as  I  have  are  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of 
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the  sites,  derived  from  repeated  visits  to  the  island, 
which  I  have  traversed  on  foot  from  sea  to  sea ; 
some  special  researches  in  the  field  of  Sicilian 
archaeology  and  numismatics ;  and  something,  per- 
haps, of  personal  tradition. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  fill  many  gaps  existing 
in  the  text,  and  to  supply  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  notes.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  I  have  been  able  to  bridge  over  the  gaps 
in  the  narrative  by  the  insertion  of  passages  from 
Mr.  Freeman's  small  "  Story  of  Sicily,"  and,  although 
the  accounts  thus  derived  were  necessarily  of  a 
summary  character,  they  have  at  least  the  great 
advantage  of  showing  the  line  that  Mr.  Freeman 
would  have  taken  had  he  lived  to  complete  these 
portions  of  his  greater  history  in  extenso.  In  cases 
again  where  subjects — as  it  seemed  to  me,  indis- 
pensable— were  not  to  be  found  treated  either  in  this 
source  or  in  the  MS.  itself,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  deficiency  either  by  the  insertion  of 
more  copious  foot-notes,  or  by  means  of  supplements 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  that  they  illus- 
trate. Thus  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  Monarchy  of  Dionysios  and 
the  extent  of  his  dominions ;  a  detailed  account  of 
his  Adriatic  Colonies ;  and  an  examination  of  his 
financial  expedients,  especially  in  the  new  light 
thrown  on  them  by  recent  numismatic  discoveries. 
I  have  also  devoted  separate  essays  to  numismatic 
illustrations  of  the  careers  of  Timole6n  and  Aga- 
thoklds,  to  which  a  plate  has  been  annexed;   and 
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have  di^awn  up  maps  of  the  dominions  and  depen- 
dencies of  Dionysios,  of  the  sites  of  Motya  and 
Lilybaion,  and  of  the  African  provinces  of  Carthage, 
which  were  the  field  of  Agathokles'  campaigns. 

The  notes  have  been  a  considerable  labour.  The 
places  to  be  annotated  were  indeed  marked  in  the 
MS.,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  not  only 
had  no  attempt  been  made  by  the  author  to  supply 
the  notes  themselves,  but  no  indication  was  given 
of  the  references  to  be  made.  In  compiling  them 
I  have  endeavoured  where  possible  to  supplement 
the  sources  made  use  of  in  the  text  by  the  indi- 
cation of  fresh  material  or  of  more  recent  criticism. 
It  has  moreover  from  time  to  time  been  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  notes  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
dissent  from  the  views  expressed  in  the  text.  It 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  this  connexion 
that,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  work  in  its  present 
form  seems  to  be  such  as  Mr.  Freeman  when  he 
wrote  it  desired  to  set  before  the  public  eye,  there 
is  no  part  that  he  might  not  have  revised  or 
modified  had  fresh  evidence  bearing  on  the  points 
at  issue  come  under  his  notice.  He  was  himself 
accustomed  to  re- write  large  passages  of  his  works : 
and  his  mind  was  always  open  to  fresh  lights. 

But,  although  in  the  notes  I  have  ventured  here 
and  there  to  adduce  evidence  for  a  difierent  view 
from  that  expressed  in  the  text,  I  have,  except  in 
the  case  of  obvious  verbal  slips,  regarded  the  text 
itself  as  sacred.  I  have  altered  nothing,  and  I  have 
taken  away  nothing.     I  have  moreover  been  careful. 
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except  when  occasionally  it  has  been  necessary  to 
insert  a  few  words  to  complete  the  sense,  to  add 
nothing  of  my  own.  All  such  small  insertions  as  it 
was  requisite  to  make,  together  with  my  own  notes 
and  supplements,  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their 
being  placed  within  square  brackets. 

My  special  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Holm  and 
Mr.  F.  Haverfield  for  looking  over  my  proofs  and 
for  many  useful  hints.  In  the  earlier  part  I  re- 
ceived valuable  help  in  the  correction  of  proofs  and 
the  verifying  of  references  from  my  beloved  wife, 
Mr.  Freeman's  eldest  daughter,  whose  constant  de- 
votion had  rendered  the  same  services  to  her  father 
during  his  lifetime.  But,  within  a  year  of  his  own 
death,  she  too  was  gathered  to  the  father  she  so 
truly  loved,  and  the  rest  of  my  work,  such  as  it  is, 
has  been  done  without  that  help  and  without  that 
encouragement. 

Arthur  J.  Evans. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  TTRANNY  OP  DIONTSIOS. 

ERRATA 

Page  04,  note  a,  for  *  della  Antiche  Citta  *  read  *  deUe  *  &c 

„     138,  note,  and  page  231, 1.  8  from  foot,/o»  ^  pentekontera '  read 
*  pentdreis ' 


Sicily,  VoL  IV 


jum^wm.^M.mM»^  «u«  •u«uurx»i«»  vjt  vxiui  peHOQ  JDX.  rreeman  m  nil  ocovy  ot 
Sicily  (p.  156)  expresses  himself  as  foUows :  "  The  main  authority  for  the 
reign  of  DionysioB  is  still  the  narratiye  of  DiodOros.  This  part  of  his  work 
is  of  very  different  d^^rees  of  valne.  Some  parts  are  very  good  and  full, 
evidently  reproducing  older  writers,  largely  Philistos.  In  other  parts  he 
is  very  meagre  and  confused,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  tyrant's  life  he 
teUs  us  very  little.  We  have  also  a  little  really  contemporary  matter 
from  two  Attic  writers,  the  orator  Lydas  and  the  pamphleteer  Isokratds. 
There  is  also  a  series  of  letters  attributed  to  the  philosopher  Plato,  dealing 
largely  with  Syracusan  affiurs,  beginning  in  Dionysios'  time.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  they  were  really  written  by  Plato ;  but  they  were  most 
likely  written  by  some  one  of  his  school  not  long  after ;  bo  they  may  well 
give  ns  Plato's  views  of  things.  Plutarch's  life  of  Didn  also  begins  in 
Dionysios'  time.  The  fame  of  the  tyrant  was  so  great  that  the  references 
to  him  and  stories  about  him  in  later  writers  are  endless,  abnost  equal  to 
thoee  about  Phalaris.  And  we  begin  to  have  some  documentary  evidence,  in 
the  form  of  Attic  inscriptions  with  decrees  in  honour  of  Dionysios.  But  we 
nnlnckily  have  no  documents  from  Syracuse  of  his  age."  (See  Appendix  L) 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  TYEANNY  OP   DIONTSIOS. 
B.C.   405-367^- 

THE  power  of  Dionysios  cannot  be  looked  on  as  folly  Dionynoi 
established^  or  his  reign  as  actually  begfinning,  ^11^!^^^ 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  treaty  with  Carthage.  In  that 
he  for  the  first  time  appears  as  an  acknowledged  potentdte^ 
treated  as  such  by  foreign  powers.  By  whatever  means 
and  under  whatever  forms^  he  was  now  lord  of  Syracuse, 
and  henceforth  he  acts  as  such  at  home  and  abroad. .  Both 
at  home  and  abroad  he  has  enemies  to  strive  against ;  once 
and  again  his  power  seems  on  the  point  of  crumbling 
away;  but  it  never  actually  fails  him;  he  remains  master 

^  Kegarding  the  anthorities  for  this  period  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  Story  of 
Sicily  (p.  156)  expreflses  himaelf  as  foUows :  "  The  main  authority  for  the 
reign  of  Dionysioe  is  still  the  narratiye  of  BiodOros.  This  part  of  his  work 
is  of  very  different  d^^rees  of  valae.  Some  parts  are  very  good  and  full, 
evidently  reproducing  older  writers,  largely  Philistos.  In  other  parts  he 
is  yery  meagre  and  oonfused,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  tyrant's  life  he 
tells  us  very  little.  We  have  also  a  little  really  contemporary  matter 
from  two  Attic  writers,  the  orator  Lyiias  and  the  pamphleteer  -Isokratds. 
There  is  also  a  series  of  letters  attributed  to  the  philosopher  Plato,  dealing 
largely  with  Syracnsan  affidrs,  be^^nning  in  Dionysios'  time.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  they  were  really  written  by  Plato ;  but  they  were  most 
likely  written  by  some  one  of  his  school  not  long  after ;  so  they  may  weU 
giro  ns  Flato^s  yiews  of  things.  Plutarch's  life  of  Didn  also  begins  in 
Dionysios'  time.  The  fiame  of  the  tyrant  was  so  great  that  the  references 
to  him  and  stories  about  him  in  later  writers  are  endless,  almost  equal  to 
those  about  Phalaris.  And  we  begin  to  have  some  documentary  eridence,  in 
the  form  of  Attic  inscriptions  with  decrees  in  honour  of  Dionysios.  But  we 
m&Lnckily  have  no  documents  from  Syracuse  of  his  age."  (See  Appendix  L) 
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2  THE   TYRANNY  OP  DIONYSIOS. 

CHAP.  X.  of  Syractise,  master  of  much  more  than  Sjrracuse,  nearer 
than  any  man  had  ever  been  before  him  to  being  master 
of  all  Sicily.  That  position  he  never  really  reached; 
but  he  was  lojd  of  so  large  a  part  of  Sicily,  lord  of  so 
nearly  the  whole  of  Greek  Sicily,  he  spread  his  power  so 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Sicily,  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  to  many,  both  in  his  own  day  and  in  after-times,  he 
DionviioB  seemed  to  be  lord  of  the  whole  island.  His  power  was 
xerxet.  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  Greek  world ; 
the  one  thing  that  was  like  it  lay  beyond  that  world.  In 
his  own  day  Dionysios  was  looked  on,  both  by  friends  and 
by  enemies,  as,  if  not  altogether  the  fellow  of  the  Great 
King,  yet  as  second  to  him  in  a  competition  in  which  there 
was  no  third.  The  lord  of  Syracuse  and  the  lord  of  Susa 
were,  on  one  side,  looked  on  as  the  two  among  mortals 
who  were  lifted  up  most  highly  above  their  fellow-men ; 
they  were,  in  the  vulgar  reckoning  of  happiness,  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind,  the  two  who  had  the  fullest  means  of 
carrying  out  every  wish  and  gratifying  every  desire^. 
From  another  side  they  were  looked  on  as  the  two  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Greece  and  her  freedom;  between 
Dionysios  on  the  West  and  Artaxerxes  on  the  East  free 
Greece  is  hemmed  in  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  is 
threatened  even  within  those  bounds^.  And  assuredly, 
even  in  Sicily  itself,  there  is  one  side  of  Dionysios  in 
which  he  distinctly  appears  as  an  enemy  of  Greece  and 

\}  This  comparison  was  made  by  Polyarchos  (o  Archy  tas  of  Taras.  It  it 
quoted  by  AthfinaioB  (xii.  545,  546)  from  Arigtoxenos'  life  of  Archytag. 
For  the  preeminence  of  Dionyiioe  and  the  Pernan  King,  et  Diod.  xy.  33  ; 
ol  lUyunoi  rw  r6r^  hwaarw,  kiyw  8^  rbv  UtpaS/v  fioffikia  xat  rbv  XuctXlas 
hnrdarrpf  AtoinHaioy.] 

[•  Schol.  ad  Arifitid.  Panath.  i.  (p.  177  Jebb) ;  oStos  y^  {Aiw^ms)  ^X0t 
Pmf\6ft€Pos  f/iv  Ty  trxAi»ari  AoMtiatfioviois  fiorfirjvai  Korii  'ABtfyaicar,  rg  ik 
dXtjBtiq,  fiovX6furos  tt)v  'EkXdda  fitrd  rov  n^/xrov  ntphaaOai,  Utivov  dijXif 
aowrot  airrf,  ois  "^opos  taropH,  The  Adriatic  plantations  of  Dionyisioa  and 
the  alliance  he  formed  with  the  Mdottians  and  &k>Qth  Illyriana  look  as  if  he 
harbonred  designs  of  dominion  in  Old  Greece  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy.] 
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EXTENT  OF  HIS   DOMINIONS.  3 

of  Oreek  life.     He  is  not  the  first  Greek  ruler,  not  the   chap.  x. 
first  lord  of  Syraonse,  to  destroy  Oreek  cities ;  Gel6n  had 
done  that  before  him  ^.     But  he  is  surely  the  first  Greek  Dionysioe 
ruler  to  turn  Greek  cities,  emptied  of  their  Greek  in-Ja^J[^of 
habitants,  into  dwelling-places  of  barbarians.     This  we^^®^ 
shall,  as  we  go  on,  find  Dionysios  doing  in  more  forms 
than  one.     But  we  may  say  that,  even  in  this  matter,  if 
he  sinned  against  Greece,  he  did  not  sin  against  Europe. 
In  this  matter  he  looks  backward  and  forward;  commonly 
the  enemy  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  island,  he  some- 
times acts  as  their  friend,  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  in 
peace  and  war,  his  reign  is  a  marked  time  in  the  process 
of  bringing  the  Sikels,  as  adopted  and  assimilated  Greeks, 
within  the  Hellenic  pale.     On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
settlement  of  Italian  mercenaries  in  the  island  he  fore- 
shadows and  prepares  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  first  of  all  lands  out  of  Italy,  to  an  Italian  power. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  his  reign  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  time 
of  Greek  advance,  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  in  which 
the  reigns  of  the  Macedonian  conquerors  is  a  time  of  Greek 
advance.  No  earlier  Greek  had  such  widely  spread  dealings  Becomes 
with  many  lands,  Greek  and  barbarian.     Besides  his  domi-  oid^Gree^ 
nion  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  he  is  the  first  Sikeliot*"^^y'^ 
ruler  who  becomes  a  power  in  Old  Greece  and  in  the  lands 
to  the  north  of  Greece ;  he  plants  Greek  colonies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hadnatic ;  he  extends  his  power,  and  thereby 
the  name  and  influence  of  Greece,  by  hiring  mercenaries 
to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul,  and 
employing  them  in  the  wars  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of 
Greece  itself.  Forerunner  of  Agathokles,  in  some  sort  fore- 
runner of  Pyrrhos,  his  dominion  has  far  more  in  conmion 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  princes  than  with  that  of 

[^  For  Geldn's  destniction  of  Kamarinft  see  Sicily,  toL  ii.  130, 497,  498 ; 
of  Megara  Hyblaia,  ii.  131,  133,  498,  499.  In  both  cases  the  inhabitants 
were  transfierred  to  Syracuse.] 
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4  THE  TYRANNY  OP  DIONYSIOS. 

CHAP.  z.  any  Greek  ruler  of  earlier  times.  He  has  enslaved  his 
native  city;  he  has  made  his  fellow-citizens  his  subjects; 
but  he  has  made  Syracuse  the  greatest  city  of  the  European 
world,  and  he  has  made  her  the  head  of  a  dominion  such 
as  the  European  world  had  never  before  seen. 
Dominion  With  Dionysios  then  we  may  fairly  place  the  beginning 
nysioB  ^^  ^^^^  extended  Oreek  life  of  Macedonian  times,  in  which 
ofMaoe!^  Greek  freedom  of  the  old  type,  the  freedom  of  the  several 
doniML  city-commonwealths,  gives  way  to  the  wider  field  of  action, 
the  more  varied  political  relations,  which  give  us  a  fore- 
shadowing of  modem  times  such  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  elder  political  system  of  Greece.  The  world  of 
Philistos,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  elder  contemporary 
Thucydides^  has  made  a  larger  advance  towards  the  world 
of  Polybios.  But  that  wider  world  is  only  foreshadowed ; 
it  does  not  actually  come  into  being.  It  was  in  the  East, 
not  in  the  West,  that  the  main  field  for  Greek  dominion 
and  influence  was  to  be  opened.  It  was  perhaps  not  without 
a  contrast  in  his  own  mind  between  Sicilian  and  Mace- 
donian dominion  that  Aristotle  contrasted  tHe  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  latter  so  easy  to  conquer,  the  former 
so  hard  to  subdue  ^.  Later  conquerors  or  deliverers,  such 
as  the  Molottian  Alexander,  threw  the  same  truth  into  a 
more  epigrammatic  form  ^.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  establish 
a  dominion  at  the  cost  of  Latins  and  Samnites  as  at  the 
cost  of  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  The  wars  of  Dionysius 
therefore  led  to  no  such  direct  result  as  the  wars  of  the 
Macedonians.  But  they  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
military  art.  They  show  us  war  on  a  far  wider  scale 
and  carried  on  with  fax  more  of  scientific  appliance  than 
in  the  earlier  wars  of  Greece.     Under  the  rule  of  Dio- 

[^  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  6,  and  compare  iii.  9.] 

[^  AuL  Gell.  xyii.  21 ;  **  Eum  Molossum,  cum  in  Italiam  transiret, 
dizisBe  accepimns  bo  quidem  ad  Bomanos  ire,  quaai  in  dMSpojyiTiv ;  Ma- 
cedonem  iase  ad  Persas,  quasi  in  yv¥€UMcjviTtvJ**^ 


i^_ 
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nysios  improvBments  are  made  in  every  branch  of  the  art   chap.  x. 
of  war&,re  by  sea  and  land ;  he  first  begins  that  systematic 
nse  of  troops  of  yarioos  arms  and  nations^  acting  in  com- 
bination towards  a  single  end,  which  the  Macedonian 
Alexander  afterwards  carried  to  perfection. 

One  notable  feature  in  the  reign  of  Dionysios  is  its  Long 
remarkable  lengthy  a  contrast  to  the  short  reigns  of  the]^^j^08. 
earlier  tyrants  of  Syracose.  A  Greek  tyrant  seldom  kept 
his  power  for  life;  Dionysios  not  only  kept  his  for  life^ 
but  a  life  which  lasted  thirty-eight  years  after  his  seizure 
of  the  tyranny.  Many  causes  combined  to  enable  him  to 
do  this.  One  of  them  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  tyranny  as  it  was  wielded  by  his  hands. 
Dionysios  stuck  at  no  crime,  at  no  deed  either  of  blood 
or  treachery^  which  he  thought  likely  to  advance  his 
purposes;  he  destroyed  the  political  freedom  of  his  own 
city  and  the  very  being  of  some  other  cities ;  the  amount  of 
human  wretchedness  which  he  caused  was  beyond  reckoning; 
bat  of  the  mere  personal  insolence  of  tyranny  he  shows 
very  little.  There  is  nothing  small  about  him^  except 
when  he  sinks  into  that  strange  literary  vanity  which  he 
shares  with  some  other  rulers  of  men.  His  crimes  are 
mainly  political ;  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  commonwealth ; 
he  is  not^  in  the  same  way  as  many  other  tyrants^  the 
personal  enemy  of  each  of  its  citizens  \  In  one  important 
respect  the  subjects  of  Dionysius  were  better  off  than  the 
subjects  of  most  tyrannies  and  of  some  oligarchies ;  better 
off  than  the  citizens  of  Corinth  in  the  days  of  Archias. 
He  was  a  sober  and  temperate  tyrant^  altogether  free  from 
that  special  form  of  wrong  which  guided  the  dagger  to 
the  heart  of  so  many  of  his  fellows.    No  man  in  Syracuse 

P  Ct  Com.  NepoB,  De  BegiboB,  a;  '*  DionysiuB  prior  et  m*nu  fortif  et 
belli  peritus  fcdt  et,  id  qaod  in  tyxa&no  non  £Msile  reperitor,  minime  libi- 
dlnoBiis  non  laxariotns  non  avftnu,  nnllina  rei  denique  cupidos  nisi  singn- 
]*ii8  peipetniqae  imperii,  ob  eunqae  rem  oradelis.  Nam  dam  id  staduit 
mmure,  nolliiiB  peperoit  Tits  quern  ejus  insidiatorem  putaret.*'] 
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CHAP.  z.  feared  outrage  for  his  wif e^  his  daughter^  or  his  son  at  the 
hands  of  his  master.  An  illustrative  anecdote  told  how^ 
when  he  found  his  son  in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's 
wife^  he  told  him  that^  if  he  did  that  kind  of  things  he 
would  not  be  tyrant  long ;  it  was  by  keeping  himself  from 
such  deeds  that  he  had  been  able  to  hold  power  for  so 
manj  years  ^.  We  are  told  of  particular  occasions  on  which 
he  cast  aside  the  outward  signs  of  tyranny^  and  bore  him- 
self again  as  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens  \  We  may 
suspect  that  such  was  not  only  his  occasional^  but  his  usual 
demeanour^  so  far  as  his  safety  allowed.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that^  whether  Dionysios  was  stem  in  mien  or  genial^ 
his  trusty  spearmen  were  never  far  off. 
Dionyiios*  It  was  the  presence  of  those  spearmen^  the  body-guard 
gnZd :  the  whom  the  deluded  assembly  at  Leontinoi  had  first  voted 
badgeofhis^  him,  which  made  the  difference  between  his  position 
and  that  of  the  lawful  magistrate  of  any  Greek  common- 
wealth. They  were  the  outward  badge  of  a  power  which 
rested,  not  on  law  but  on  force,  a  power  which  was  em- 
phatically the  rule  of  unlaw.  Dionysios  was  none  the  less 
a  tyrant  because  he  kept  himself  from  some  particular 
forms  of  oppression,  because  he  in  no  case  took  a  direct 
delight  in  oppression  for  its  own  sake.  That  his  govern- 
ment was  a  tyranny  was  a  simple  matter  of  fact;  he  is 
spoken  of  as  a  tyrant  by  his  friends  as  well  as  by  his 

{}  Pint.  Beg.  et  Imp.  Ap(^hUieg. ;  rbv  8^  vl^  alff06/t*yoi,  f  tj)k  <Vx^ 
dvoAiVciy  l/icAAci',  dr9p6s  k\wd4pcv  duupBttpcofra  yi^mw,  iipimict  yuer  6py^, 
Ti  TotovTov  atrrf  <rSvotli€r,  ElwSrrot  S^  rov  vtavlffKov^  'Xh  ydip  ovk  cfxct 
varipa  r^paypov,  OiS^  ch,  ttwiv,  vld^  t^Ht,  idy  ft^  vat^  ravra  votw.'] 

['  Tkiifl  on  the  ooeaiion  of  his  bailding  the  wall  on  Epipolie,  DionysSoe 
took  hia  place  among  the  oommon  workmen  and  impoeed  on  himself  the 
hardest  tasks  (Diod.  ziy.  i8);  tea$6kov  8*  dwo$4ft(vos  rd  r^s  dp^cjs  fidpos 
llkdmjv  ahrbw  6:ir^Ucw9,  icat  roTt  fiapvrdrott  rw  $pycay  wpciffrdfttvoSy  Mfitr^ 
H^  aMfy  roTf  SiXXoif  leaieowAB^tar,  So  too  after  the  stormy  meeting  of  the 
Ekkldfia  described  by  Dioddroe  (xir.  64-70),  we  read,  /urd  9^  ravra 
^KaofOpinrois  Xdyoit  Xfl^^f^^  xaOwpiXfi  rf  vkffBti  .  .  .  rtrcb  Si  M  rd 
ffwrfflna  iiap€\dfifiav€,] 
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enemies  \  If  we  are  asked  what  was  his  formal  position  chap.  x. 
in  Syracnse,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  his  character  of 
tyrant,  he  had  no  formal  position.  We  should  be  glad 
indeed  if  we  had  any  formal  documents  of  his  reign,  to 
see  nnder  what  names  and  forms  his  role  was  actually 
carried  on.  But  we  may  be  certain  of  one  thing,  that  Dionydos 
the  words  ''  Dionysios  the  Tyrant ''  would  not  be  found  in  fSTnot 
l^em  as  a  formal  description.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  ^  ^^^®' 
whatever  we  say  as  to  the  possible  kingship  of  his  Deino- 
menid  predecessors,  not  a  shadow  of  Idngship  ever  rested  on 
Dionysios  or  his  son.  The  tyranny  of  Dionysios  was  a 
fact  without  a  legal  name.  There  is  no  outward  mark, 
no  name  or  badge  of  any  kind,  to  distinguish  a  coin  struck 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios  from  one  struck  under  the 
lawful  magistracy  of  Hermokrat^s  or  of  Timoledn.  We 
may  believe  that  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  People  was 
still  used  in  all  public  formulas ;  we  may  believe  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  still  met  to  pass  such  decrees 
as  the  tyrant  thought  good ;  we  may  believe  that  courts 
of  justice  still  sat  to  condemn  those  whom  the  tyrant 
wished  to  have  condemned,  perhaps  to  do  &ir  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  all  causes  in  which  the  tyrant's 
interest  was  not  concerned.  Whenever  the  name  of  Dio- 
nysios appeared  at  all,  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  once 
been  chosen,  that  of  general  with  extraordinary  powers  ^ 
The  commission  which  that  office  conveyed  would  naturally 
last  only  a  single  year;  he  may  have  kept  it  on  as  a  decent 

{}  Didn  oonld  letori  to  Dionysios  who  wm  jestiiig  »t  the  expense  of  his 
predeoessor  Geldn,  Moi  fti^w  9^  rvpam^Hs  M  TiKemi  inirr€y$€is  (Plot. 
Didn,  t).  The  younger  Bionysios  is  msde  by  implioation  to  address  his 
fiither  as  a  tyrant  (Pint  Beg.  et  Imp.  Apophth. ;  ah  y^  oiic  tTx^t  iraripa 
t^itoppm),  Kod  Dionysios  (loo.  dH.)  speaks  of  himself  as  T&funnnn  to  the 
Corinthian  envoys.  Tethehadtheaudacity  towrite  theline,^  7^i^v|p<i>^^ 
6hu&Ba  v^tTJiP  ^  (Stob.  Hor.  xlix ;  yoL  iL  p.  285,  Mein.)] 

[*  ffrpoTfiyis  a^TotfpArwp,    See  Supplement  I.  pp.  an  seqq.] 
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CHAP.  X.  name  to  use  whenever  a  name  was  wanted ;  at  the  same 
time  we  may  easily  believe  that  an  assembly  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  but  his  own  creatures 
re-elected  him  to  the  post  in  thirty-seven  successive  years. 
On  these  points  we  have  no  certain  evidence;  but  men 
love  legal  forms^  and  Dionysios  was  wise  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  indulge  that  love  whenever 
it  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  designs.  One  thing 
is  certain ;  Dionysios  was  not^  either  in  name  or  in  f act^ 
a  lawful  king;  he  may  have  been  in  name^  he  was  not 
in  fact^  a  republican  magistrate.  During  all  the  years  of 
his  dominion  at  Syracuse  he  held  a  power  over  Syracuse 
which  the  law  of  Syracuse  had  not  given  him.  For  a  man 
in  such  a  position  the  Greek  tongue  had  a  name^  and  that 
name  was  Tyrant. 

Periods  of       The  tyranny  of  Dionysios  falls  naturally  into  several 
rrfgn.        divisions,  which  are  best  marked  by  his  wars  with  Car- 
B.  0. 405-    thage.     For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  was  at 
397  L39  J-  p^ace  with  the  Phoenician  enemy ;    but  he  was  all  the 
while  making  ready  for  the  struggle  which  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  was  already  designing  when  he  swore  to  the 
peace  which  made  Leontinoi  independent  and  Kamarina 
tributary  to  Carthage.     During  this  time  he  is  strengthen- 
ing his  power  over  Syracuse ;  he  is  extending  his  dominion 
in  Sicily;  he  is  b^-inning  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
B.  0.  397-    Then  comes  his  first  Punic  War,  a  war  waged  on  both 
[39^397]  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  island^  a  war  which  beheld  the  memorable 
si^es  of  Phoenician  Motya  by  the  Greek  and  of  Greek 
Syracuse  by  the  Phoenician.     The  war  is  ended  without 
any  formal  treaty^  but  Hellas  practically  receives  again  all 
that  she  has  lost^  with  the  drawback  that  Hellas  is  just  now 
B.a  396     represented  by  a  tyrant.     The  third  period  of  his  reign  is 
L397J-393.  ^jj^  time  between  his  first  Punic  war  and  his  second,  a 
time  of  busy  action  on  his  part  in  the  north  of  Sicily.     It 
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is  a  time  of  advance  on  his  part  till  his  failure  before   chap.  x. 
Tanromenien.     After  this  his  power  goes  back  somewhat, 
and  his  second  war  with  Carthage  follows,  a  war  chiefly  b.  o.  393. 
memorable  for  the  part  played  by  Sikel  allies  on  both  sides^ 
but  a  war  in  which  Bionysios  again  has  the  advantage^  and 
which  he  ends  by  a  highly  favoorable  treaty.     In  the  fifth 
period^  the  interval  between  his  second  Punic  war  and  his  b.o.  393- 
thirds  Bionysios  enlarges  his  power  in  Italy^  plants  colonies  ^  ^' 
in  the  Hadriatic^  and  appears  as  a  threatening  power  to  the 
north  of  Old  Greece.    It  is  now  that  the  general  hatred 
towards  him  felt  in  Greece  shows  itself  in  the  famous 
attack  on  his  l^;ation  at  Olympia.     Of  the  latter  years  of 
his  dominion  our  knowledge  is  less  detailed ;  but  a  third  b.  0. 383. 
Punic  war  follows.    It  is  ended  by  a  treaty  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  frontier  again  advances^  at  thexx)6t  of  Hellas, 
and  the  Halykos  becomes  the  boundary.     A  time  of  fifteen 
years  follows^  in  which  we  hear  of  him  again  in  Italy  and  b.o.  383- 
as  a  supporter  of  Sparta  in  Pdoponn&os.    LasUy,  a  fourth  f^  ^^ 
Punic  war  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  it  was 
ended  by  a  treaty  by  which  the  Halykos  was  again  fixed 
as  the  boundary  of  Greek  and  Phoenician^  which  it  long 
remained. 

The  primary  aspect  of  Bionysios  in  general  history  is  Diony- 
thus  that  which  is  most  creditable  to  him.     Whatever  his  obampion 
motives,  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  play  a  part  in  the  ^^H®^^"- 
great  strife  of  all,  which  is  in  the  main  successful.    After 
having  for  a  moment  betrayed  Hellas  and  Europe  to  the 
Semitic  invader,  he  turns  about  and  gives  his  best  energies 
to  win  back  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  has  betrayed. 
And,  if  in  his  later  warfare  he  again  loses  part  of  what  he  has 
recovered,  the  state  of  things  at  his  death  is  at  least  more 
&vourable  to  Greece  than  that  which  was  in  existence  when 
his  career  began.    But  this  and  his  Hadriatic  colonization 
are  the  only  parts  of  his  life  on  which  we  can  look  with  any 
satisfaction.    While  driving  back  the  Carthaginians  from 
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CHAP.  z.  some  parts  of  the  island^  lie  did  much  in  others  to  weaken 
the  strength  of  Greek  life  in  Sicily;  and  his  destruction 
and  foundation  of  his  cities,  his  wholesale  removals  of  in- 
habitants from  one  spot  to  another^  did  much  to  increase 
that  general  instability  and  uncertainty  of  things  in  the 
island  which  men  had  noticed  long  before. 

§  1.   TAe  Establuhment  of  the  Power  of  Dionysios 
in  Sicily.    B.C.  405-397  [398]. 

We  have  in  the  last  chapter  traced  the  course  of  the 
second  great  invasion  of  Greek  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
their  destructive  advance  from  Selinous  to  Kamarina.  Along- 
side of  the  later  stages  of  this  war  we  have  marked  the 
rise  of  Dionysios  to  power  in  Syracuse,  down  to  the  treaty 
by  which,  as  the  price  of  his  acknowledg^ement  by  Carthage, 
he  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily  to  Phoenician  dominion  or  supremacy.  Such 
a  submission  as  this  was  meant  to  last  only  till  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  win  back  what  had  been  lost.  To 
that  end  he  had  first  to  strengthen  his  power  in  Syracuse 
itself,  and  to  extend  it  as  &r  as  he  could  over  other  parts 
of  Sicily. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  Dionysios  was 
something  that  was  still  quite  new,  and  that,  setting  aside 
the  strong  suspicion  of  direct  treason  under  which  Dionysios 
lay,  his  reputation  had  been  in  every  way  damaged  by  the 
war  and  the  treaty  which  ended  it.  The  war  was  over,  a 
war  in  which  Syracuse  had  gained  no  honour,  and  in  which 
her  master  had  won  neither  dominion  nor  distinction.  The 
thoughts  of  men,  enslaved  at  home  and  disgraced  abroad, 
were  likely  to  turn  to  designs  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom. For  the  defence  of  his  power  and  person,  the  tyrant 
needed  a  stronghold.  In  most  cities  that  stronghold  would 
naturally  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  and  strongest  and 
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also  the  loftiest  quarter,  in  the  akropolis  strictly  so  called,  ohap.  x. 
At  Syracuse  things  were  otherwise.  The  oldest  and  strongest 
quarter  was  not  the  loftiest ;  the  physical  akropolis  of  the  Ort^gU 
city  within  its  present  boundaries  would  have  been  found  tyrani/i 
on  the  top  of  Achradina.  But  such  a  site  would  not  have  <^^^ 
suited  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  It  was  the  Island,  it  was 
Ortygia  itself,  which,  of  all  the  quarters  of  Syracuse,  could 
be  best  defended  as  a  separate  fortress  \  It  had  the  docks, 
older  and  newer,  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  artificial  isthmus 
could  easily  be  fortified  against  the,  mainland.  Dionysios 
saw  the  advantages  of  the  site,  and  he  determined  to  make 
the  Island  the  stronghold  of  his  power.  He  parted  it  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  lofty  wall,  thickset  with 
towers'.  This  must  have  been  built  on  the  mainland, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  isthmus,  as  it  was  carried  on  so 
as  to  take  the  Lesser  Harbour  within  its  line  of  defence  '. 
Just  within  the  new  wall,  seemingly  on  the  isthmus  itself, 
Dionysios  reared  his  castle,  the  chosen  home  of  tyranny  ^. 
By  the  strange  but  easy  misapplication  of  a  word,  he  is  said 
to  have  built  an  akropolu.  That  is  to  say,  he  built  a  fortress 
which,  though  planted  on  the  lowest  ground,  was  meant  to 
fulfil  the  same  purpose  which  in  other  cities  was  fulfilled 
by  the  fortress  on  the  highest  ground.  Indeed  he  did  more. 
By  a  still  stranger  use  of  language,  we  hear  of  two  akropolei9 
in  the  Island;  so  thoroughly  had  the  word  put  on  this 
secondary  meaning.  The  second  akropolis  was  also  the 
work  of  Dionysios  ^,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 

['  Diod.  xiv.  7.    See  Sicily,  voL  L  pp.  35  a,  353.] 

[*  Died.  ziT.  7 ;  ri^  N^^or  .  .  .  9t^icMfafff*v  dvb  rfjt  SXXrp  wSktm 
rclx«  woKvTtXtt,  Moi  •wiprpnn  {fi/nj\oht  icai  wxro^  li^xoS^/ti/ffc.] 

[*  lb. ;  iira2  ^vfortpiiKafit  rf  rwhjfs  rc/x«  'rc^  *P^  ^9  t^^pf  ^lUvt,  rf 

[*  lb.;  puMpujct  8*  h  a^ry  wc\vT§\Qt  ifxyp»fiiyrp^   dKp&roKiw  wp6t 

['  lb.  ztI.  70 ;  Ti/m>K4m^  8i  vapakafiiiv  ri^  rrjffow  ical  <f>poipia  rd  Aioyvffi^ 
vp&rtpo¥  IwoMoioirra  rdr  /i^  Kord  ri)r  i^or  ijepoit6\^s . . .  tcarhicap^^  and 
of.  zvi  9  and  13.] 
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xmjLj^,  X.    Hii«  Ivx*  for  its  site  al  the  other  «jd  of  the  Ishnd^a  point 

ako  of  iK>  sasukB  impcvtmzKie  to  defend. 
FviPdJu-**        Tie  ^ih^ke  wiixi  IHcaavsk^  nuide  of  sites  for  his  militur 


\^x-  ^r\\!ts  his  he«i  aiiiiE^^  The  castle  at  the  furthest  point 
J^^JJ^^,  ci  the  l<j&:Dd  k  r^j^^oaoiiied  to  this  day  in  the  castle  of 
«B  >5n»-  G^^ic^  >Iii;:i2Jik-es  asKi  Kiixir  Fivdenot  Xor  does  the  grwat 
fvirtr«s  oa  tiie  k^riisi^as  hwl:  its  mvJ^ra  r^^ffeseniaiive, 
li.xe^  ii»e  ^trs:^  «>et!:!&r^act>oai  in  vhich  modem  impiv^Ters 
sv^^.^.*^  ra  Sj.iIt  2k>  iess  tiiJA  in  En^riand  will  s»cv>n  isake 
tiie  liCTi?es  asi-ari  j«s  strtkingr.  The  gigantic  works  rf 
^i?  IJIt7«^r^  CSadWis  lie  Fifth  call  np  at  ereffv  mocztei:  the 
ini.'Oiiil  rf  lie  w:cisi  of  the  latiTe  tviarrt.  Aad  tii?^ 
ib.^tii^  lii  Tiaats  r£  Sc&ckv  ^^  oc  exae-tlT  >rro?£:e  rriix'^rl-es^ 
I\i,TrTsii,"ev  iiiiia^  tie  aKLS^ml  fe^isiTaas  weiit>i  l>it2fd  asJ 
uniiff^amf  ^c^^fcaier.  e^wt  w2£je  »Ki2i^  theta  ascirjc-er  br  ii? 
ai*^  wai!!  Cbiiciwv  oa  the  sssher  hiirtJL  eel  iLr.ciiri  ihe 
?«s?-"c^  ii>ni3rii>  wixa  ie  f«."G:2>i  assi  rart^^i  iE:ai£!j»2ji  As»i 
Liiiflii  ^T  axiTD?  tOiiA  ^ae  cfficrTtfi  aaii  bcijij^*.  Ri*  rcci 
OBKQfcs  ^f  Syr^kmse  al:k\r  jiliiC  i;?  a  it*5C  nskss  <?£  i^f^cssiTn? 
Wicis  lit  til*  3»an;  spv/C :  ami  tii«e  w^fi^  cae  sriev'iiil  rctit 
jz  ik«iiiia»  3\ftr¥ij«t  tii?  «W7^  He  wie  acw  pais$»«its  f:?:iii 
\  nr-tJTftA  ij  Ottyj:!*  p«KSi»  TiHi^gr  tie  encjkMS  ^3»cew:iv>t  >£ 
tiw  Einn%f!>;ii  ani£  ie  wou  maide  the  same  jctxrtxiey  ji  thtf 

GaCttSy  «i£  lie  lyiaaJL  Tioee  txv  w«e  acabci^s  ^^?$  one 
b^foimi  lie  ^tiiir,  tiumja  tiey  iiiU2>c  iiive  bi^fti  mujcbi  utoirer 
t»  jiu  aosjeitsr  tiaa.  tie  ^>ce«j^  oi:  tie  la»Cec  wvrt  F:?r 
Cbar*e&  wae-  simpiy  :?tD?:;QiJ:*:ieiiiii^  v^ae  ot  tie  emiltrss  cid** 
•jt  hi»^  iiimmiin»;  Pionv-iio^  w:»  slireu^ciietiiijif  birry^If 
m^  Taak:ri4C  iinKeif  a  hv^use  woiva  sav>uld  be  tie  $cr»jQ:ie6t* 
jt  lamti  I'vtiLLLQ^s^  ti  tiafi  boose  tie  Icrd  o£  Syra^mst 
li^r^so,  3iMgQir  j£  laoii  aoil  sea  v/n  bcca  suie^  v^£  bijtt>  mak^ter 
sib^^^n  H  si  zhvss  iiA:ks  in  tie  Leaser  H;irb\ntr  wiiva  :tmrer 
*Titn  rr»;w  -o  la  jnpjr^am.-e  wiici  ^uite  iacstr(-'*^»e\Iuie  ^iitier 
iij^i^f^  M   iie  GnafcC  Har*X;ur.      Lt  tieje  oewec  atAiks  be 
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regularly  kept  sixty  triremes,  defended  against  attack  from  chap.  x. 
without  by  a  new  mole  across  the  mouth  of  the  haven. 
That  mole  was  pierced  by  what  is  called  a  gate^  which 
opened  and  shut  to  let  one  trireme  at  a  time  in  and  out  ^. 
Within  the  fortified  space  he  built  treasure-houses;  and, 
besides  these  works  of  defence  and  government,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  ornament  of  the  favoured  quarter  by  the  build- 
ing of  stately  colonnades  ^  For  the  Island  became  the 
exclusive  abode  of  himself  and  of  those  on  whose  support 
his  power  rested.  It  was  a  fortress  and  a  capital  within  a 
capital. 

Great  changes  in  the  civil  condition  of  Syracuse  followed 
on  this  full  establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  power 
of  the  tyrant     The  slaughter  and  driving  out  of  the  richest 
men  in  Syracuse,  carrying  with  it  of  course  the  confiscation 
of  their  lands  and  goods,  which  had  followed  the  attempt 
of  the  horsemen'*,  made  Dionysios  master  of  a  well-filled 
hoard.     He  had  ample  means  of  rewarding  all  those  who  Enfran- 
had  done  him  service  and  of  winning  over  all  whom  he  of  slayes 
wished  to  attach  to  his  person  and  power.    He  gave  citizen-  ^^ofNew 
ship  to  many  slaves,  most  likely  those  of  the  slain  and  CitiaenB. 
banished  men,  thus  forming  a  class  of  citizens  who  were 
sure  to  be  wholly  creatures  of  his  own  *.  These  New  Citizens^ 
as  well  as  others,  both  Syracusans  and  strangers,  were 
further  bound  to  him  by  the  grant  of  lands  and  houses  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates.    But  the  richest  part  of  those  estates, 

p  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  vUtpM  ,  .  .  i^^xovra  rptfipus  x^P^'^^^f  ^^Xijv  cZx* 
MktiofUyTp^,  V  fr  ivard  fday  rSfy  viSty  €l(rirK€iv  avyi^atvf.] 

['  Diod.  loc.  cit.;  iv^KMfajfft  icat  vpd  alrijs  x/^/^'noTf/xa  itt^  trroas 
9wafUrca  ^x^'^  Iviiix^ff^  wKij$05.  These  buildings  are  placed  by 
Scbabring  (Aohradina,  37)  and  Holm  (see  Lupus,  Stadt  Syrakus,  167)  on 
the  Agora.    DiodAros  (xiv.  41)  speaks  of  rats  tear^  ti)i'  Ayopdr  <rToeuV.] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  rrjs  8^  x^P^^ '")"  1*^^  dpiffrrpt  i^€\6/i€vos  IScapf^aaro  rots 
T«  <pikois  ical  rots  i(f>*  ^(fMvias  rerayfiivoiSf  t^  8*  dfXAijv  ifi4pi(T€v  !»'  t<rrjs 
(h^  TC  teed  voklrj/J] 

I*  lb. ;  avfxirtpiKafi^v  rf  rwy  voKtr&y  oy6f»an  robs  ^\tv$€poffiivovs  M\ovs 
ots  ht6i\u  ptowoXlras,'} 
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CHAP.  X.  as  well  as  all  the  hooses  within  the  Island^  were  reserved 
for  his  immediate  friends  and  for  the  mercenary  soldiers 
who  were  the  real  support  of  his  power  K  He  now  held 
himself  to  be  fully  master  of  Syracose  ^.  He  had  pnnished 
his  enemies ;  he  had  enriched  his  friends ;  he  had  gained 
a  new  class  of  supporters  to  his  side^  and  he  had  fixed  his 
dwelling-place  in  a  fortress  of  prodigious  strength^  inhabited 
only  by  men  whom  he  believed  that  he  could  trust.  To 
the  old  citizens  of  Syracuse  the  Island^  the  oldest  and  holiest 
part  of  their  city^  had  become  something  like  a  foreign  settle- 
ment at  their  gates.  The  temples  of  Athene  and  Artemis^ 
the  sacred  fountain  of  Arethousa^  might  seem  to  have  passed 
away  from  the  true  citizens  of  Syracuse^  to  become  posses- 
sions of  the  strangers  and  barbarians  by  whom  they  were 
held  down  in  bondage. 

As  Dionysios  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  obtain  a  guaranty 

of  his  power  at  the  hands  of  Carthage^  it  is  to  be  supposed 

that  fear  of  Carthaginian  intervention  was   one  of  the 

means  on  which  he  relied  for  establishing  his  power  at 

Dionynofi    Syracuse.     But  as  soon  as  his  power  was  fully  established^ 

treaty  with  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  himself  Safe  in  his  island  fortress,  he 

Carthago,    bega^  to  trample  the  treaty  with  Carthage  under  foot.     By 

one  of  its  clauses,  the  Sikels  were  to  be  independent ;  yet 

Attacks      the  first  recorded  act  of  Dionysios,  after  his  works  in  the 

B.0. 404.    Island  were  completed,  was  a  campaign  whose  object  was 

to  enlarge  his  dominions  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels  ^.     He 

began,  whether  on  any  provocation  we  are  not  told,  by  a 

march  to  besiege  the  Sikel  town  of  Herbessus  \    This,  his 

{}  Diod.  ziy.  7 ;  lk49ouet  3i  rds  oUdas  rois  ^x^<^i  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^  V^ff^' 

ra^TttS  9i  ToTr  ^cXocs  jrU  rots  iua$o<p6pois  k^kapfyfaro^ 
['  lb. ;  rd  «otc^  r^  rvpayrtda  koXws  Mku  Ik^terjicipai,'] 
[*  lb. ;  TJ^  9vvafuy  k^^tyietw  M  ro^  SurcXo^s,  vdrror  fUr  cnrt t^Swr  robs 

a^or^/iovt  6^'  lovrdr  wocffoaoBoi,  fi&Kufra  tk  ro^ovt  8ut  rh  avfipax^u 

[*  Diod.  1.  c.  For  HerbeMni  tee  Sicily,  i.  149.  It  lay  00  the  bovden  of 
the  territory  of  Syraciue  and  Leontiiioi.  Its  site  ii  stiU  unoertaiii.  The 
identification  by  Fasello  and  the  older  Sicilian  antiqnarlei  of  Herbessns 
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first  military  enterprise  since  the  full  establishment  of  his  ohaf.  x. 
power,  led  at  once  to  a  revolt  ag^ainst  him.     This  was  the  Siege  of 
first  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  revolts  of  several ;  but 
as  all  of  them  were  in  the  end  unsuccessful^  the  result  in 
each  case  was  simply  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  tyrant. 
The  attack  on  the  Sikel  town  was  disturbed  by  a  threaten- 
ing military  revolt.    That  part  of  the  army  who  were 
native  Sjrracusans,  once  more  finding  arms  in  their  hands.  Mutiny  in 
felt  more  disposed  to  use  them  against  their  master  than  R™?^""^ 
against  enemies  who  at  least  did  not  threaten  their  liberties. 
Men  came  together  in  groups ;  they  talked  over  the  state  of 
affairs ;  each  man  began  to  blame  the  other  for  not  having 
helped  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  against  the  tyrant  on 
the  march  from  Gela.     An  officer  of  Dionysios,  in  com- 
mand of  a  Sjrracusan  division,  Ddrikos  by  name,  made  use 
of  threats  to  a  soldier  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
boldness  of  his  language.     The  story  almost  reads  as  if 
Ddrikos  was  not  a  Syracusan,  in  regular  command,  say,  of 

with  Pantalica  has  howeyer  found  sapport  from  Dr.  P.  Orai,  the  most  recent 
explorer  of  that  old  Sikel  settlement.  Besides  the  prehistoric  tombs,  the 
contents  of  which  show  Mykdnsean  inflnences,  he  notes  the  occurrence  of 
Greek  vases  and  a  system  of  fortification — the  peninsular  hill-top  cut  off 
by  a  rock-hewn  trench,  here  in  form  of  a  trapeze,  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  wall — which,  like  the  similar  works  at  Leontinoi,  seems  to 
draw  its  inspiration  from  Dionysios'  fortress  at  Euryftlos.  (Contributi  all' 
Aroheologia  preellenica  Sicula,  Parma,  1891, 166.)  The  construction  of  the 
wall  itself  above  the  trench  reminds  us  of  the  wall  of  Hermokrat6s  at 
Selinous.  The  most  convincing  proof  that  Herbessus  was  thoroughly 
Hellenized  is  to  be  found  in  its  fine  fourth-century  bronze  coins  (Imhoof- 
Blumer,  Monnaies  Grecques,  pp.  19,  ao),  the  obverse  of  which  represents  the 
myrtle-crowned  head  of  Sikelia,  the  reverse  at  times  the  forepart  of  a  man- 
headed  buU,  at  times  an  eagle  and  serpent.  These  coins  are  always  over^ 
•truck  on  Syracusan  pieces  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and  belong 
to  Timoledn*8  time.  The  buU  signifies  a  lUver-God,  and  if  the  site  of 
Herbessus  is  to  be  identified  with  Pantalica  this  must  be  the  Anapoe. 
B.  Pais  on  the  other  hand  (Osservasioni  sulla  Storia,  &c.  della  Sidlia 
durante  il  dominio  romano,  p.  48,  note),  following  C.  Mttller  (note  to  Ptol., 
Par.  ed.  p.  403),  cites  a  corrupt  passage  of  Vibius  Sequester  connecting 
Herbessus  with  the  Heldms,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  seeks  the  site  at 
Buseemi,  where  an  ancient  necropolis  also  exists.] 
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CHAP.  X.  as  well  as  all  the  hooses  within  the  Island,  were  reserved 
for  his  immediate  friends  and  for  the  mercenary  soldiers 
who  were  the  real  support  of  his  power  ^.  He  now  held 
himself  to  be  fully  master  of  Syracose  ^.  He  had  punished 
his  enemies;  he  had  enriched  his  friends;  he  had  gained 
a  new  class  of  supporters  to  his  side,  and  he  had  fixed  his 
dwelling-place  in  a  fortress  of  prodigious  strength,  inhabited 
only  by  men  whom  he  believed  that  he  could  trust.  To 
the  old  citizens  of  Syracuse  the  Island,  the  oldest  and  holiest 
part  of  their  city,  had  become  something  like  a  foreign  settle- 
ment at  their  gates.  The  temples  of  Athene  and  Artemis, 
the  sacred  fountain  of  Arethousa,  might  seem  to  have  passed 
away  from  the  true  citizens  of  Sjrracuse,  to  become  posses- 
sions of  the  strangers  and  barbarians  by  whom  they  were 
held  down  in  bondage. 

As  Dionysios  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  obtain  a  guaranty 

of  his  power  at  the  hands  of  Carthage,  it  is  to  be  supposed 

that  fear  of  Carthaginian  intervention  was  one  of  the 

means  on  which  he  relied  for  establishing  his  power  at 

Dionjsiofi    Syracuse.     But  as  soon  as  his  power  was  fully  established, 

treaty  with  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  himselE  Safe  in  his  island  fortress,  he 

Carthage,    b^^^  to  trample  the  treaty  with  Carthage  under  foot.    By 

one  of  its  clauses,  the  Sikels  were  to  be  independent;  yet 

Attacks      the  first  recorded  act  of  Dionysios,  after  his  works  in  the 

B.0%04.    Island  were  completed,  was  a  campaign  whose  object  was 

to  enlarge  his  dominions  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels  ^.     He 

began,  whether  on  any  provocation  we  are  not  told,  by  a 

march  to  besiege  the  Sikel  town  of  Herbessus  K    This,  his 

{}  Diod.  ziv.  7 ;  dt^dcwrc  3i  rds  6Uda$  roTr  ix^ou,  «Xi^r  rSu¥  kr  rp  V^a^- 
TO^ros  9k  TCis  ^iXois  mit  rois  fuff0o<p6poif  licap/^caro,] 

['  lb. ;  rd  Mard  ri^  Tvpa¥r(da  koXws  Micti  Ik^utrjKirat,'] 

['  lb. ;  TJ^  9wafuy  k^-^vtyietw  M  rohs  SurcXo^s,  w6rras  fUr  oircif&tfr  robs 
a^or^/iovt  6^'  lovrdr  vori^curtfou,  /tiXurra  tk  ro^ovt  8ut  rh  av/ifiax^^ 
9p6rtp<»  KoLpxtjiwiois,] 

[*  Diod.  1.  c.  For  Herbeasm  tee  Sicily,  L  149.  It  lay  on  the  borden  of 
the  territory  of  Syraoiue  and  LeontinoL  Its  site  is  still  nnoertain.  The 
identification  by  Fasello  and  the  older  Sicilian  antiqnarlas  of  Herbessns 
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first  military  enterprise  since  the  full  establishment  of  his  ohaf.  x. 
power,  led  at  once  to  a  revolt  airainst  him.     This  was  the  ^^«^  ^^ 
first  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  revolts  of  several ;  but 
as  all  of  them  were  in  the  end  unsuccessful,  the  result  in 
each  case  was  simply  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  tyrant. 
The  attack  on  the  Sikel  town  was  disturbed  by  a  threaten- 
ing military  revolt.    That  part  of  the  army  who  were 
native  Syracusans,  once  more  finding  arms  in  their  hands.  Mutiny  in 
felt  more  disposed  to  use  them  against  their  master  than  Rl^^^"^^ 
against  enemies  who  at  least  did  not  threaten  their  liberties. 
Men  came  together  in  groups ;  they  talked  over  the  state  of 
affairs ;  each  man  began  to  blame  the  other  for  not  having 
helped  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  against  the  tyrant  on 
the  march  from  Gela.     An  officer  of  Dionysios,  in  com- 
mand of  a  Syraeusan  division,  Ddrikos  by  name,  made  use 
of  threats  to  a  soldier  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
boldness  of  his  language.     The  story  almost  reads  as  if 
Ddrikos  was  not  a  Syraeusan,  in  regular  command,  say,  of 

with  Pantalica  has  however  found  support  iVom  Dr.  P.  Orsi,  the  most  recent 
explorer  <tf  that  old  Sikel  settlement.  Besides  the  prehbtorio  tombs,  the 
contents  of  which  show  Mykdneui  influences,  he  notes  the  ooourrenoe  of 
Greek  vases  and  a  system  of  fortification — the  peninsular  hill-top  cut  off 
by  a  rock-hewn  trench,  here  in  form  of  a  trapeze,  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  wall — which,  like  the  similar  works  at  Leontinoi,  seems  to 
draw  its  inspiration  from  Dionysios*  fortress  at  Euryftlos.  (Contributi  all* 
Archeologia  preellenica  Sicula,  Parma,  1891, 166.)  The  construction  of  the 
wall  itself  above  the  trench  reminds  us  of  the  wall  of  HermokratSs  at 
Selinous.  The  most  convincing  proof  that  Herbessus  was  thoroughly 
Hellenized  is  to  be  found  in  its  fine  fourth-century  bronze  coins  (Imhoof- 
Blumer,  Monnaaes  Grecques,  pp.  19,  ao),  the  obverse  of  which  represents  the 
myrtle-crowned  head  of  Sikelia,  the  reverse  at  times  the  forepart  of  a  man- 
headed  bull,  at  times  an  eagle  and  serpent.  These  coins  are  always  over^ 
■truck  on  Syraeusan  pieces  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and  belong 
to  l^moledn*s  time.  The  buU  signifies  a  River-God,  and  if  the  site  of 
Herbessus  is  to  be  identified  with  Pantalica  this  must  be  the  Anapos. 
£.  Pais  on  the  other  hand  (Osservasioni  sulla  Storia,  ftc.  della  Sicolia 
durante  il  dominio  romano,  p.  48,  note),  following  G.  Mttller  (note  to  Ptol., 
Par.  ed.  p.  403),  cites  a  corrupt  passage  of  Vibius  Sequester  connecting 
Herbessus  with  the  Heldms,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  seeks  the  site  at 
Buscemi,  where  an  ancient  necropolis  also  exists.] 


8  THE   TTBANNY  OP   DIONYSIOS. 

CHAP.  X.  name  to  use  whenever  a  name  was  wanted ;  at  the  same 
time  we  may  easily  believe  that  an  assembly  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  bat  his  own  creatures 
re-elected  him  to  the  post  in  thirty-seven  successive  years. 
On  these  points  we  have  no  certain  evidence;  but  men 
love  legal  forms^  and  Dionysios  was  wise  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  indulge  that  love  whenever 
it  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  designs.  One  thing 
is  certain ;  Dionysios  was  not^  either  in  name  or  in  f act^ 
a  lawful  king;  he  may  have  been  in  name^  he  was  not 
in  fact^  a  repubUcan  magistrate.  During  all  the  years  of 
his  dominion  at  Syracuse  he  held  a  power  over  Syracuse 
which  the  law  of  Syracuse  had  not  given  him.  For  a  man 
in  such  a  position  the  Greek  tongue  had  a  name^  and  that 
name  was  Tyrant. 

Periodaof       The  tyranny  of  Dionysios  falls  naturally  into  several 
rdgn.        divisions,  which  are  best  marked  by  his  wars  with  Car- 
B.C.  405-    thage.     For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  was  at 
397  L39  J-  p^ace  with  the  Phoenician  enemy ;    but  he  was  all  the 
while  making  ready  for  the  struggle  which  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  was  already  designing  when  he  swore  to  the 
peace  which  made  Leontinoi  independent  and  Kamarina 
tributary  to  Carthage.     During  this  time  he  is  strengthen- 
ing his  power  over  Syracuse ;  he  is  extending  his  dominion 
in  Sicily;  he  is  b^^inning  to  meddle  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy. 
B.  0.  397-    Then  comes  his  first  Punic  War,  a  war  waged  on  both 
[3^8-397.]  sides  of  the  island^  a  war  which  beheld  the  memorable 
sieges  of  Phoenician  Motya  by  the  Greek  and  of  Greek 
Syracuse  by  the  Phoenician.     The  war  is  ended  without 
any  formal  treaty^  but  Hellas  practically  receives  again  all 
that  she  has  lost^  with  the  drawback  that  Hellas  is  just  now 
B.a  396     represented  by  a  tyrant.     The  third  period  of  his  reign  is 
L397j-39«- .^.jjg  fj^Q  between  his  first  Punic  war  and  his  second,  a 
time  of  busy  action  on  his  part  in  the  north  of  Sicily.    It 
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is  a  time  of  advance  on  his  part  till  his  fidlore  before   chap.  z. 
Tauromenien.    After  this  his  power  goes  back  somewhat, 
and  his  second  war  with  Carthage  follows,  a  war  chiefly  b.o.  39a. 
memorable  for  the  part  played  by  Sikel  allies  on  both  sides^ 
but  a  war  in  which  Dionysios  again  has  the  advantage^  and 
which  he  ends  by  a  highly  favonrable  treaty.     In  the  fifth 
period^  the  interval  between  his  second  Panic  war  and  his  b.o.  39a- 
third,  Dionysios  enlarges  his  power  in  Italy,  plants  colonies  ^  ^' 
in  the  Hadriatic,  and  appears  as  a  threatening  power  to  the 
north  of  Old  Greece.    It  is  now  that  the  general  hatred 
towards  him  felt  in  Oreece  shows  itself  in  the  famous 
attack  on  his  legation  at  Olympia.     Of  the  latter  years  of 
his  dominion  our  knowledge  is  less  detailed ;  but  a  third  b.o.  383. 
Punic  war  follows.    It  is  ended  by  a  treaty  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  frontier  again  advances,  at  thetx)st  of  Hellas, 
and  the  Halykos  becomes  the  boundary.    A  time  of  fifteen 
years  follows,  in  which  we  hear  of  him  again  in  Italy  and  b.o.  383- 
as  a  supporter  of  Sparta  in  PeloponnSsos.    Lastly,  a  fourth  ^  ^  ^ 
Panic  war  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  it  was 
ended  by  a  treaty  by  which  the  Halykos  was  again  fixed 
as  the  boundary  of  Greek  and  Phoenician,  which  it  long 
remained. 

The  primary  aspect  of  Dionysios  in  general  history  is  Dionj- 
thus  that  which  is  most  creditable  to  him.    Whatever  his  obampion 
motives,  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  play  a  part  in  the  ®^^®^^- 
great  strife  of  all,  which  is  in  the  main  successful.    After 
having  for  a  moment  betrayed  Hellas  and  Europe  to  the 
Semitic  invader,  he  turns  about  and  gives  his  best  energies 
to  win  back  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  has  betrayed. 
And,  if  in  his  later  warfare  he  again  loses  part  of  what  he  has 
recovered,  the  state  of  things  at  his  death  is  at  least  more 
favourable  to  Oreece  than  that  which  was  in  existence  when 
his  career  began.    But  this  and  his  Hadriatic  colonization 
are  the  only  parts  of  his  life  on  which  we  can  look  with  any 
satisfaction.    While  driving  back  the  Carthaginians  from 
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CHAP.  X.  some  parts  of  the  island^  he  did  much  in  others  to  weaken 
the  strength  of  Greek  life  in  Sicily;  and  his  destruction 
and  foundation  of  his  cities,  his  wholesale  removals  of  in- 
habitants from  one  spot  to  another^  did  much  to  increase 
that  general  instability  and  uncertainty  of  things  in  the 
island  which  men  had  noticed  long  before. 

§  1.   The  EsUUflisimenl  of  tie  Power  of  Dionysios 
in  Sicily.    B.C.  405-397  [398]. 

We  have  in  the  last  chapter  traced  the  course  of  the 
second  great  invasion  of  Greek  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
their  destructive  advance  from  Selinous  to  Kamarina.  Along- 
side of  the  later  stages  of  this  war  we  have  marked  the 
rise  of  Dionysios  to  power  in  Syracuse^  down  to  the  treaty 
by  which,  as  the  price  of  his  acknowledgement  by  Carthage, 
he  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily  to  Phcenician  dominion  or  supremacy.  Such 
a  submission  as  this  was  meant  to  last  only  till  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  win  back  what  had  been  lost.  To 
that  end  he  had  first  to  strengthen  his  power  in  Syracuse 
itself,  and  to  extend  it  as  &r  as  he  could  over  other  parts 
of  Sicily. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  Dionysios  was 
something  that  was  still  quite  new,  and  that,  setting  aside 
the  strong  suspicion  of  direct  treason  under  which  Dionysios 
lay,  his  reputation  had  been  in  every  way  damaged  by  the 
war  and  the  treaty  which  ended  it.  The  war  was  over,  a 
war  in  which  Syracuse  had  gained  no  honour,  and  in  which 
her  master  had  won  neither  dominion  nor  distinction.  The 
thoughts  of  men,  enslaved  at  home  and  disgraced  abroad, 
were  Ukely  to  turn  to  designs  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom. For  the  defence  of  his  power  and  person,  the  tyrant 
needed  a  stronghold.  In  most  cities  that  stronghold  would 
naturally  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  and  strongest  and 
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also  the  loftiest  quarter,  in  the  akropolis  strictly  so  called,  chap.  x. 
At  Syracuse  things  were  otherwise.  The  oldest  and  strongest 
quarter  was  not  the  loftiest ;  the  physical  akropolis  of  the  OrhrgU 
city  within  its  present  boundaries  would  have  been  found  tyraat'i^ 
on  the  top  of  Achradina.  But  such  a  site  would  not  have  <*»*^^ 
suited  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  It  was  the  Island,  it  was 
Ortygia  itself,  which,  of  all  the  quarters  of  Syracuse,  could 
be  best  defended  as  a  separate  fortress  \  It  had  the  docks, 
older  and  newer,  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  artificial  isthmus 
could  easily  be  fortified  against  the  mainland.  Dionysios 
saw  the  advantages  of  the  site,  and  he  determined  to  make 
the  Island  the  stronghold  of  his  power.  He  parted  it  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  lofty  wall,  thickset  with 
towers^.  This  must  have  been  built  on  the  mainland, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  isthmus,  as  it  was  carried  on  so 
as  to  take  the  Lesser  Harbour  within  its  line  of  defence  '. 
Just  within  the  new  wall,  seemingly  on  the  isthmus  itself, 
Dionysios  reared  his  castle,  the  chosen  home  of  tyranny  ^. 
By  the  strange  but  easy  misapplication  of  a  word,  he  is  said 
to  have  built  an  akropolU,  That  is  to  say,  he  built  a  fortress 
which,  though  planted  on  the  lowest  ground,  was  meant  to 
fulfil  the  same  purpose  which  in  other  cities  was  fulfilled 
by  the  fortress  on  the  highest  ground.  Indeed  he  did  more. 
By  a  still  stranger  use  of  language,  we  hear  of  two  ahropolei9 
in  the  Island;  so  thoroughly  had  the  word  put  on  this 
secondary  meaning.  The  second  akropolis  was  also  the 
work  of  Dionysios  ^,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 

['  Diod.  xiv.  7.    See  Sicily,  vol.  i.  pp.  35  a,  353.] 

[*  Died.  xIt.  7 ;  ri^  N^^or  .  .  .  9t^ieM/srffftr  dir6  rfjs  SXkip  ir^cws 

[*  lb. ;  KoL  ffvfortpiikafit  t$  Tovnjs  tc£x<*  tc^  *P^  ^  /^ffp9  ^t*^^h  ^V 
luuctd^  KoXovfiir^,  yci^pia.] 

[*  lb.;  ^MMfUfC€  8*  Ir  a^ry  wokvrtXm  ifxyp»fUinp^   dKpSvoXjw  vpdr 

[*  lb.  xvi.  70 ;  TifuiKivv  tk  wapaXafiifP  rifi^  tnfffcw  leal  <l>po6pta  rd  Aiorvffi^ 
9p6^tpor  irwoMoiiotrra  rdr  fih^  ircrrd  rifif  vijffw  dKpoir6Ktts .  . .  KariffKCBpt,  and 
et  xvi  9  and  13.] 


ou»«, 
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CHAP.  x.    muit  look  for  its  site  at  the  other  end  of  the  Island^  a  point 

alio  of  no  small  importance  to  defend. 
Fortlfloii-  The  choice  which  Dionysios  made  of  sites  for  his  military 
iZny.  works  has  boon  abiding.  The  castle  at  the  furthest  point 
OimrWif  V.  ^'  *^®  Island  is  represented  to  this  day  in  the  castle  of 
»♦  »y^'  George  Maniakds  and  King  Frederick.  Nor  does  the  great 
fortress  on  the  isthmus  lack  its  modem  representative, 
though  the  brutal  destruction  in  which  modem  improvers 
rejoice  in  Sicily  no  less  than  in  England  will  soon  make 
tl)0  likeness  much  less  striking.  The  gigantic  works  of 
the  £mperor  Charles  the  Fifth  call  up  at  every  moment  the 
thought  of  the  works  of  the  native  tyrant.  And  this, 
though  the  plans  of  defence  go  on  exactly  opposite  principles. 
Dionysios^  finding  the  artificial  isthmus,  welded  Island  and 
mainland  together,  even  while  parting  them  asunder  by  his 
new  wall  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  cut  through  the 
restored  isUunus  which  he  found,  and  parted  mainland  and 
Island  by  more  than  one  channel  and  bridge.  But  both 
masters  of  S)nractt»e  aUke  piled  up  a  vast  mass  of  def^sive 
works  on  the  same  spot ;  and  thare  was  one  special  point 
of  likeness  between  the  two.  He  ^o  now  passes  horn 
Aohradina  to  OrtA*gta  passes  undo'  the  anllefis  gatevrays  of 
ik»  ISmpffisty  and  he  who  made  the  same  journey  in  the 
days  of  Dionrsios  passed  through  the  Pifmtajfyfa,  the  Five 
Gat^  of  the  tyrant.  Thoee  too  were  doubtless  gates  one 
behind  th<^  other,  though  they  must  have  been  much  nearer 
to  one  another  than  the  gates  of  the  lat^  work.  For 
Char{e«  was  simjJy  stivn^hening  one  of  the  endless  cities 
of  hW  doQxinijOns;  I>k>nr$ios  was  stien^hening  himself 
and  BOttkiD^  hink$etf  a  hoose  which  should  be  the  strongest 
of  huaaaa  dweUings^  In  thai  bouse  the  lofd  cf  Syracuse 
bvesl^  KsaK^ter  of  iauad  and  s^a  oa  both  skies  of  him,  mister 
aK've  all  of  those  docks  ia  the  Lesser  Harboor  which  under 
him  jtew  to  an  importanee  which  quite  outstripped  tbf  elder 
dfcvks  in  thie  Gi^wfi  Harbour.     In  these  never  docks  he 
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reg^ularly  kept  sixty  triremes,  defended  against  attack  from   chap.  x.  i 

without  by  a  new  mole  across  the  mouth  of  the  haven.  j 

That  mole  was  pierced  by  what  is  called  a  gate,  which  n 

opened  and  shut  to  let  one  trireme  at  a  time  in  and  out  ^.  ^ 

Within  the  fortified  space  he  built  treasure-houses;  and, 
besides  these  works  of  defence  and  government,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  ornament  of  the  favoured  quarter  by  the  build- 
ing of  stately  colonnades^.  For  the  Island  became  the 
exclusive  abode  of  himself  and  of  those  on  whose  support 
his  power  rested.  It  was  a  fortress  and  a  capital  within  a 
capital. 

Great  changes  in  the  civil  condition  of  Syracuse  followed 
on  this  full  establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  power 
of  the  tyrant     The  slaughter  and  driving  out  of  the  richest 
men  in  Syracuse,  carrying  with  it  of  coxirse  the  confiscation 
of  their  lands  and  goods,  which  had  followed  the  attempt 
of  the  horsemen^,  made  Dionysios  master  of  a  well-filled 
hoard.     He  had  ample  means  of  rewarding  all  those  who  Enfran- 
had  done  him  service  and  of  winning  over  all  whom  he  of  slayes 
wished  to  attach  to  his  person  and  power.    He  gave  citizen-  J^^ofNew 
ship  to  many  slaves,  most  likely  those  of  the  slain  andCitizena. 
banished  men,  thus  forming  a  class  of  citizens  who  were 
sure  to  be  wholly  creatures  of  his  own  *.  These  New  Citizens, 
as  well  as  others,  both  Syracusans  and  strangers,  were 
further  bound  to  him  by  the  grant  of  lands  and  houses  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates.    But  the  richest  part  of  those  estates, 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  vtdfpia  ,  ,  .  i^'^tcovra  rptifptis  x^P^^^'^^t  vvKriv  eZx€ 
KktiOfiivtp^,  8c*  fr  ivard  fday  rSfv  ViSw  €lffir\€Tv  ffwiPcuvf,] 

['  Diod.  loc  cit.;  iv^KO^fojirt  icat  wph  ahrrjit  x/>^/Mi'>'(0T4/xa  m^  aro^i 
9wafUras  6x>^oay  Iviiixt^^  ir>Jj$os.  These  buildings  are  placed  by 
Scbabring  (Acbradina,  37)  and  Holm  (see  Lnpns,  Stadt  Syrakus,  167)  on 
the  Agora.    Dioddros  (xiv.  41)  speaks  of  tow  icar^  t^v  Ayopdr  (rrocus.] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  rrji  8i  x^pat  rijy  iikv  dpiffrrp^  ^^€K6fifV05  k9wpffi<raT0  toTs 
T€  <plKois  Kot  rots  i<f>*  ^€fjtovias  rerayfjUvois,  t^  8*  6\X.rjv  ifx4piff€v  I*'  1<rrji 

[*  lb. ;  <nftxir€piKa0cl)r  r^  rwy  woXirw  Mftari  rols  ij\€v$€pwfiivow  MKow 
ots  Im6\(i  rcovoAirar.] 
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CHAP.  X.  as  well  as  all  the  houses  within  the  Island^  were  reserved 
for  his  immediate  friends  and  for  the  mercenaiy  soldiers 
who  were  the  real  support  of  his  powei*  ^.  He  now  held 
himself  to  be  fullj  master  of  Syracuse  \  He  had  punished 
his  enemies ;  he  had  enriched  his  friends ;  he  had  gained 
a  new  class  of  supporters  to  his  side,  and  he  had  fixed  his 
dwelling-place  in  a  fortress  of  prodigious  strength,  inhabited 
only  by  men  whom  he  believed  that  he  could  trust.  To 
the  old  citizens  of  Syracuse  the  Island,  the  oldest  and  holiest 
part  of  their  city,  had  become  something  like  a  foreign  settle- 
ment at  their  gates.  The  temples  of  Athene  and  Artemis, 
the  sacred  fountain  of  Arethousa,  might  seem  to  have  passed 
away  from  the  true  citizens  of  Syracuse,  to  become  posses- 
sions of  the  strangers  and  barbarians  by  whom  they  were 
held  down  in  bondage. 

As  Dionysios  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  obtain  a  guaranty 

of  his  power  at  the  hands  of  Carthage,  it  is  to  be  supposed 

that  fear  of  Carthaginian  intervention  was  one  of  the 

means  on  which  he  relied  for  establishing  his  power  at 

Dionydofi    Syracuse.     But  as  soon  as  his  power  was  fully  established, 

treaty  with  ^  soon  as  he  felt  himselE  safe  in  his  island  fortress,  he 

Carthage,    began  to  trample  the  treaty  with  Carthage  under  foot.     By 

one  of  its  clauses,  the  Sikels  were  to  be  independent ;  yet 

Attacks      the  first  recorded  act  of  Dionysios,  after  his  works  in  the 

B.o?404.    Island  were  completed,  was  a  campaign  whose  object  was 

to  enlarge  his  dominions  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikeb  ^.     He 

began,  whether  on  any  provocation  we  are  not  told,  by  a 

march  to  besiege  the  Sikel  town  of  Herbessus  *.    This,  his 

[}  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  Ikiiouct  3i  rds  oUlas  to&  ^x^ois,  wX^  tw  kr  rg  Ni^afi* 

rcah^u  8^  relit  <pikois  mit  rets  fUff$of6pois  liofp^ifaTo.'] 
['  lb. ;  rd  «ord  rifit  rvpaifviZa  koX&s  IMirct  &f)/r7i(^rcu.] 
[*  lb. ;  r^v  iwa/juy  l^^vtyictr  M  rois  SurcXo^f,  w6rras  fih^  mrMcti^  ro^r 

abT0¥6fwv$  h^p*  karrdv  votiiiraffBai,  ftiXtara  tk  ro^ovs  8ut  rh  <rviiiiaxfioai 

[*  Diod.  1.  c.  For  Herbesnui  aee  Sicily,  L  149.  It  lay  00  the  bovden  of 
the  territory  of  Syraciue  and  LeontinoL  Its  site  ii  stiU  uncertain.  The 
identification  by  Fftsello  and  the  older  Sicilian  antiqnarlM  of  Herbenus 
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first  military  enterprise  since  the  fall  establishment  of  his  ohaf.  x. 
power^  led  at  once  to  a  revolt  against  him.     This  was  the  ^^^f^  ^^ 
first  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  revolts  of  several ;  but 
as  all  of  them  were  in  the  end  unsuccessful^  the  result  in 
each  case  was  simply  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  tyrant. 
The  attack  on  the  Sikel  town  was  disturbed  by  a  threaten- 
ing military  revolt    That  part  of  the  army  who  were 
native  Syracusans^  once  more  finding  arms  in  their  hands^  Mutiny  in 
felt  more  disposed  to  use  them  against  their  master  than  ]^wr*^ 
against  enemies  who  at  least  did  not  threaten  their  liberties. 
Men  came  together  in  groups ;  they  talked  over  the  state  of 
affairs ;  each  man  began  to  blame  the  other  for  not  having 
helped  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  against  the  tjrrant  on 
the  march  from  Gela.    An  officer  of  Dionysios,  in  com- 
mand of  a  Syracusan  division,  Dorikos  by  name^  made  use 
of  threats  to  a  soldier  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
boldness  of  his  language.     The  story  almost  reads  as  if 
Ddrikos  was  not  a  Syracusan^  in  regular  command^  say^  of 

with  Pantalica  has  however  found  support  from  Dr.  P.  Orsi,  the  most  recent 
explorer  of  that  old  Sikel  settlement.  Besides  the  prehistoric  tombs,  the 
oontents  of  whidi  show  Mykdnttan  inflaenoes,  he  notes  the  ooouirenoe  of 
Grreek  vases  and  a  system  of  fortification — the  peninsular  hill-top  cut  off 
by  a  rock-hewn  trench,  here  in  form  of  a  trapeze,  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  wall — which,  like  the  similar  works  at  Leontinoi,  seems  to 
draw  its  inspiration  from  Dionyaios*  fortress  at  Eury&los.  (Contributi  all* 
Archeologia  preellenica  Sicula,  Parma,  1 89 1, 1 66.)  The  construction  of  the 
wall  itself  above  the  trench  reminds  us  of  the  wall  of  Hermokrat^s  at 
Selinous.  The  most  convincing  proof  tbat  Herbessus  was  thoroughly 
Hellenized  is  to  be  found  in  its  fine  fourth-century  bronze  coins  (Imboof- 
Blumer,  Monnaies  Grecques,  pp.  19,  ao),  the  obverse  of  which  represents  the 
myrtle-crowned  head  of  Sikelia,  the  reverse  at  times  the  forepart  of  a  man- 
headed  buU,  at  times  an  eagle  and  serpent.  These  coins  are  always  over- 
struck  on  Syracusan  pieces  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and  bebng 
to  Timoledn*s  tame.  The  bull  signifies  a  Biver-God,  and  if  the  site  of 
Herbessus  is  to  be  identified  with  Pantalica  this  must  be  the  Anapos. 
£.  Pais  on  the  other  hand  (Osservaxioni  sulla  Storia,  &c.  della  Sioilia 
durante  il  dominio  romano,  p.  48,  note),  following  C  Mfiller  (note  to  Ptol., 
Par.  ed.  p.  403),  cites  a  corrupt  passage  of  Yibius  Sequester  connecting 
Herbessus  with  the  Heldros,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  seeks  the  site  at 
Busoemi,  where  an  anoieDt  necropolis  also  exists.] 
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CHAP.  X.    his  own  tribe^  but  one  of  the  mercenary  dependents  of 
Dionysios^.     When  the  soldier  answered  with  yet  more 
daring  words^  D6rikos  lifted  up  his  hand  to  strike  him  >. 
DionyrioB   This  insult  to  their  comrade  at  once  kindled  the  spirit  of 
revolted     the  whole  band ;  Ddrikos  was  slain ;  a  cry  for  freedom  rose 
^'^P*'       from  all  the  native  Syracusans  in  the  army.     They  were  at 
once  in  open  mutiny ;  they  remembered  that  those  whom 
they  blamed  themselves  for  not  having  helped  were  still 
able  to  help  them.     They  sent  to  the  horsemen  who  had 
fled  to  ^tna,  and  who  still  held  that  post  as  its  garrison  \ 
Dionysios  meanwhile  broke  up  the  si^e  of  Herbessus^  and 
this  time  reached  Syracuse  before  his  enemies  *.     The  re- 
volters  put  themselves  into  a  more  regfular  order  by  the 
choice  of  generals.     These  officers  were  doubtless  meant  to 
be^  not  only  leaders  of  the  Syracusan  army^  but  also  magis- 
trates of  the  restored  Syracusan  commonwealth.     The  men 
chosen  for  the  post  were  those  who  had  made  themselves 
the  most  marked  opponents  of  the  tyrant  by  taking  the 
lead  in  the  slaughter  of  Dorikos  ^     The  force  under  their 
command^   strengthened    by  the    horsemen  from   Aitua^ 
marched  against  Syracuse,  where  Dionysios  was  ready  for 
Dionysios   them.     Again^  as  in  the  days  of  Thrasyboulos  and  the 
Syn^use.    mercenaries  *,  Syracuse  was  besi^ed  by  its  own  citizens. 
3.  c.  403.        The  revolted  Syracusans  now  occupied  the  old  battle- 
ground of  the  Athenian  besiegers ;  they  encamped  on  Epi- 
polai,  and  hemmed  in  the  city.     They  must  have  trusted 
to  their  own  powers  of  blockade;  at  least  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  building  of  any  walls;  but  it  is  clear  that  none 

[}  DdrikoB  is  described  as  6  tcoBwra/iivos  \nrd  rov  Aiowcriov  rOv  arpa^ 
nonw  ihr*/*^.] 

['  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  IvQX^cr  &t  «ot<£^«if.] 

['  lb. ;  /Aemrifiwoyro  robs  l«  rrjs  Alrvrp  {jrvm '  oStoi  7^  kv  dp^}  ttjs 
Tvpawi9os  km€9T0)ic6T€s,  ^Kovp  rovTO  rd  <ppovptov.     See  Sidlj,  iii.  578.] 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  8.] 

['  lb. ;  ol  lijir  iar6inaaiv  voirjffd/uroi  ixrpaTtjyo^  ttkovro  roh?  dvo- 
KTiivayras  rbv  twapxovJ] 

[•  See  Sici!y,u.  305-308.] 
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conld  go  in  or  out  of  the  gate  of  Achradina  ^.  Again  as  in  ohap.  x. 
the  days  of  Thrasyboulos,  days  which  a  few  aged  men 
could  remember^  they  sent  for  help  to  other  Greek  cities 
both  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no 
men  had  better  ground  for  a  grudge  against  Dionysios  than 
the  Italiot  allies  who  had  fought  and  suffered  before  Gela. 
They  had  marched  away  in  bitter  wrath  against  the  tyrant 
whom  they  believed  to  have  betrayed  them  ^.  It  was  in 
that  quarter  therefore  that  the  insurgents  at  Syracuse  sent 
for  help.  The  two  cities  of  Messaua  and  Rhegion^  who  in 
this  matter  at  least  seem  to  have  acted  together^  could 
between  them  muster  eighty  triremes^  and  this  whole  force 
was  willingly  sent  to  help  the  cause  of  Syracusan  freedom  ^ 
Later  events  might  make  us  think  that  some  of  the  nearer 
Sikeliot  cities  did  something  towards  the  same  work  ^ ;  but 
only  Messana  and  Rhegion  are  named.  The  new  Syracusan 
government^  from  its  quarters  on  Epipolai^  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation^ the  exact  words  of  which  would  be  precious^ 
offering  a  large  reward  to  any  who  should  slay  the  tyrant ', 

\}  Diod.  ziv.  8;  h  rms  ica\ovfi4yais  'EmvoXou  dtfTtffrpaTowiSivcay  rf 
rvp&trvqf  Kal  8i^ic\ci<ray  avrdy  r^  M  rij/y  X^P*"^  i^^Sov.  Bat  I>iod6rof  says 
nothing  aboat  Achradina,  and  from  his  following  statement^  Korc^ivcMuroy  Sk 
Mol  /JOffxoa^f^'ra  Si'  2^  rd  riixri  ffoKeiovres  k^iXwri  tcai  wpo<rifiaKK,o¥  ica9* 
illUpaof  T$  N^^^,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  Dionyrios  had  retired  into  the 
**  Island/*  and  that  the  waU  attacked  by  the  engines  was  the  new  wall 
across  the  isthmns^  That  in  a  moment  of  emergency  he  should  have  pre- 
farred  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  the  exteoded  line  made  up  of  the  walk  of 
Achradina,  Tycha  and  Temenitds,  rather  than  the  wall  across  the  isthmus 
which  he  had  himself  constructed,  in  7iew  of  emergencies  such  as  the 
present  (see  above,  p.  ii,  note  4;  Diod.  ziv.  7),  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
So  too  Holm  (desch.  Siciliens,  iL  loa)  understands  I>iod6ros  to  mean 
that  Dionysios  was  besieged  in  his  peninsular  castle,  and  Grote  (c  Ixxzii) 
remarks,  **  Dionysios  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in 
Ortygia  ...  if  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina  he  must  haye  been 
prevented  from  easy  communication  with  it.**] 

p  Sicily,  iii.  574.]  [*  Diod.  xIt.  8.] 

[*  Dionysios*  hard  treatment  of  Nazes  and  Katand  might  in  this  way 
be  partly  accounted  for.] 

[•  Diod.  1.  c. ;   kw^ieii^^aat  tk  icaX  xpVt*^'''^^  irX^^os  rois  <Sy€Aov<ri  rdr 
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CHAP.  X.  name  to  use  whenever  a  name  was  wanted ;  at  the  same 
time  we  may  easily  believe  that  an  assembly  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  but  his  own  creatures 
re-elected  him  to  the  post  in  thirty-seven  successive  years. 
On  these  points  we  have  no  certain  evidence ;  but  men 
love  legal  forms^  and  Dionysios  was  wise  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  indulge  that  love  whenever 
it  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  designs.  One  thing 
is  certain ;  Dionysios  was  not^  either  in  name  or  in  f act^ 
a  lawful  king;  he  may  have  been  in  name^  he  was  not 
in  fact^  a  republican  magistrate.  During  all  the  years  of 
his  dominion  at  Sjrracuse  he  held  a  power  over  Syracuse 
which  the  law  of  Syracuse  had  not  given  him.  For  a  man 
in  such  a  position  the  Greek  tongue  had  a  name^  and  that 
name  was  Tyrant. 

Periods  of       The  tyranny  of  Dionysios  falls  naturally  into  several 
rdgn^        divisions,  which  are  best  marked  by  his  wars  with  Car- 
B.  0.405-    thage.     For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  was  at 
397  L39  J-  p^ace  with  the  Phoenician  enemy;    but  he  was  all  the 
while  making  ready  for  the  struggle  which  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  was  already  designing  when  he  swore  to  the 
peace  which  made  Leontinoi  independent  and  Kamarina 
tributary  to  Carthage.     During  this  time  he  is  strengthen- 
ing his  power  over  Syracuse ;  he  is  extending  his  dominion 
in  Sicily ;  he  is  b^^inning  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
B.  0.  397-    Then  comes  his  first  Punic  War,  a  war  waged  on  both 
[39^397*1  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  island^  a  war  which  beheld  the  memorable 
si^^  of  Phoenician  Motya  by  the  Greek  and  of  Greek 
Syracuse  by  the  Phoenician.     The  war  is  ended  without 
any  formal  treaty^  but  Hellas  practically  receives  again  all 
that  she  has  lost^  with  the  drawback  that  Hellas  is  just  now 
B.C.  396     represented  by  a  tyrant.     The  third  period  of  his  reign  is 
L39/J"392*  ^jjg  time  between  his  first  Punic  war  and  his  second^  a 
time  of  busy  action  on  his  part  in  the  north  of  Sicily.     It 
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is  a  time  of  advance  on  his  part  till  his  failure  before   chap.  x. 
Tanromenien.    After  this  his  power  goes  back  somewhat, 
and  his  second  war  with  Carthage  follows,  a  war  chiefly  b.o.  39a. 
memorable  for  the  part  played  by  Sikel  allies  on  both  sides^ 
but  a  war  in  which  Dionysios  again  has  the  advantage^  and 
which  he  ends  by  a  highly  favonrable  treaty.      In  the  fifth 
period,  the  interval  between  his  second  Punic  war  and  his  b.o.  392- 
third,  Dionysios  enlarges  his  power  in  Italy,  plants  colonies  ^  ^" 
in  the  Hadriatic,  and  appears  as  a  threatening  power  to  the 
north  of  Old  Greece.    It  is  now  that  the  general  hatred 
towards  him  felt  in  Greece  shows  itself  in  the  famous 
attack  on  his  legation  at  Olympia.     Of  the  latter  years  of 
his  dominion  our  knowledge  is  less  detailed ;  but  a  third  b.o.  383. 
Punic  war  follows.     It  is  ended  by  a  treaty  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  frontier  again  advances,  at  thetx>st  of  Hellas, 
and  the  Halykos  becomes  the  boundary.    A  time  of  fifteen 
years  follows,  in  which  we  hear  of  him  again  in  Italy  and  b.o.  383- 
as  a  supporter  of  Sparta  in  Peloponnesos.     Lastly,  a  fourth  ^   '  ^ 
Punic  war  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  it  ¥^as 
ended  by  a  treaty  by  which  the  Halykos  was  again  fixed 
as  the  boundary  of  Greek  and  Phoenician,  which  it  long 
remained. 

The  primary  aspect  of  Dionysios  in  general  history  is  Diony- 
thus  that  which  is  most  creditable  to  him.     Whatever  his  obampion 
motives,  he  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  play  a  part  in  the  ^^  ^«^^' 
great  strife  of  all,  which  is  in  the  main  successful    After 
having  for  a  moment  betrayed  Hellas  and  Europe  to  the 
Semitic  invader,  he  turns  about  and  gives  his  best  energies 
to  win  back  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  has  betrayed. 
And,  if  in  his  later  warfare  he  again  loses  part  of  what  he  has 
recovered,  the  state  of  things  at  his  death  is  at  least  more 
favourable  to  Greece  than  that  which  was  in  existence  when 
his  career  began.    But  this  and  his  Hadriatic  colonization 
are  the  only  parts  of  his  life  on  which  we  can  look  with  any 
satisfaction.    While  driving  back  the  Carthaginians  from 
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CHAP.  X.  some  parts  of  the  island^  he  did  much  in  others  to  weaken 
the  strength  of  Greek  life  in  Sicilj;  and  his  destruction 
and  foundation  of  his  cities,  his  wholesale  removals  of  in- 
habitants from  one  spot  to  another^  did  much  to  increase 
that  general  instability  and  uncertainty  of  things  in  the 
island  which  men  had  noticed  long  before. 

§  1.   The  EsiablMmenl  of  tie  Power  of  Dionysios 
in  Sicily.    B.C.  405-397  [398]. 

We  have  in  the  last  chapter  traced  the  course  of  the 
second  great  invasion  of  Greek  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
their  destructive  advance  from  Selinous  to  Eamarina.  Along- 
side of  the  later  stages  of  this  war  we  have  marked  the 
rise  of  Dionysios  to  power  in  Syracuse,  down  to  the  treaty 
by  which,  as  the  price  of  his  acknowledgement  by  Carthage, 
he  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily  to  Phoenician  dominion  or  supremacy.  Such 
a  submission  as  this  was  meant  to  last  only  till  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  win  back  what  had  been  lost.  To 
that  end  he  had  first  to  strengthen  his  power  in  Syracuse 
itself,  and  to  extend  it  as  fcir  as  he  could  over  other  parts 
of  Sicily. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  Dionysios  was 
something  that  was  still  quite  new,  and  that,  setting  aside 
the  strong  suspicion  of  direct  treason  imder  which  Dionysios 
lay,  his  reputation  had  been  in  every  way  damaged  by  the 
war  and  the  treaty  which  ended  it.  The  war  was  over,  a 
war  in  which  Sjrracuse  had  gained  no  honour,  and  in  which 
her  master  had  won  neither  dominion  nor  distinction.  The 
thoughts  of  men,  enslaved  at  home  and  disgraced  abroad, 
were  likely  to  turn  to  designs  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom. For  the  defence  of  his  power  and  person,  the  tyrant 
needed  a  stronghold.  In  most  cities  that  stronghold  would 
naturally  have  been  found  in  the  oldest  and  strongest  and 
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also  the  loftiest  quarter^  in  the  akropolis  strictly  so  called,  ohap.  x. 
At  Syracuse  things  were  otherwise.  The  oldest  and  strongest 
quarter  was  not  the  loftiest ;  the  physical  akropolis  of  the  Or^rgU 
city  within  its  present  boxmdaries  would  have  been  found  ^ypi^t'i 
on  the  top  of  Achradina.  But  such  a  site  would  not  have  ^^^^ 
suited  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  It  was  the  Island^  it  was 
Qrtygia  itself^  which^  of  all  the  quarters  of  Syracuse^  could 
be  best  defended  as  a  separate  fortress  \  It  had  the  docks^ 
older  and  newer^  on  each  side  of  it^  and  the  artificial  isthmus 
could  easily  be  fortified  against  the  mainland.  Dionysios 
saw  the  advantages  of  the  site,  and  he  determined  to  make 
the  Island  the  stronghold  of  his  power.  He  parted  it  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  lofty  wall,  thickset  with 
towers^.  This  must  have  been  built  on  the  mainland, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  isthmus^  as  it  was  carried  on  so 
as  to  take  the  Lesser  Harbour  within  its  line  of  defence  ^. 
Just  within  the  new  wall,  seemingly  on  the  isthmus  itself, 
Dionysios  reared  his  castle,  the  chosen  home  of  tyranny  ^. 
By  the  strange  but  easy  misapplication  of  a  word^  he  is  said 
to  have  built  an  akropolis.  That  is  to  say,  he  built  a  fortress 
which^  though  planted  on  the  lowest  ground^  was  meant  to 
fulfil  the  same  purpose  which  in  other  cities  was  fulfilled 
by  the  fortress  on  the  highest  ground.  Indeed  he  did  more. 
By  a  still  stranger  use  of  language,  we  hear  of  two  akropolei9 
in  the  Island;  so  thoroughly  had  the  word  put  on  this 
secondary  meaning.  The  second  akropolis  was  also  the 
work  of  Dionysios  ^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  7.    See  Sicily,  vol.  L  pp.  352,  353.] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  t^  N^eror  .  .  .  St^ueMftiffftr  i,ir6  t§?  SiXXip  ir6Kt«fS 
r€lxu  woKvrtXtt,  icoi  •t^pyovt  {fl/nj\obs  icat  wvtpfohs  itf^xM/nffft,^ 

[*  lb. ;  ictd  ffVfi!W€pi4\afi€  r^  raahijs  rtix^i  rd  wpbt  rf  y^i^p^  Xi/Uvi,  rf 
Aeuad^  Kokovfxiv^,  vtt&pia.'] 

[*  lb.;  ^tni6/Jtrf^€  If  h  airy  iroXvrcXSr  d/xvp^f^^y^  6xp6fWo\af  vpdt 
T«b  al^i9icv8  /carapvyis.'] 

\^  lb.  xtI.  70 ;  TifioX^opr  Si  mipaXafiify  Ti)r  v^or  icat  <f>f>ojipta  rd,  Aioywrlq^ 
vpSrtpoy  inrwcovwra  r^  /»h^  KOTct  rifi^  vijaoit  iKpoir6\€ts .  .  .  icar^O'/ra^c,  and 
of.  xvi.  9  and  13.] 
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CHAP.  X.    must  look  for  its  site  at  the  other  end  of  the  Island^  a  point 

also  of  no  small  importance  to  defend. 
Fortifica-  The  choice  which  Dionysios  made  of  sites  for  his  military 
Diony-  works  has  been  abiding.  The  castle  at  the  furthest  point 
*^J^^  of  the  Island  is  represented  to  this  day  in  the  castle  of 
»*  Syra-  George  Maniakfe  and  King  Frederick.  Nor  does  the  great 
fortress  on  the  isthmus  lack  its  modem  representative, 
though  the  brutal  destruction  in  which  modem  improvers 
rejoice  in  Sicily  no  less  than  in  England  will  soon  make 
the  likeness  much  less  striking.  The  gigantic  works  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  call  up  at  every  moment  the 
thought  of  the  works  of  the  native  tyrant.  And  this, 
though  the  plans  of  defence  go  on  exactly  opposite  principles. 
Dionysios,  finding  the  artificial  isthmus,  welded  Island  and 
mainland  together,  even  while  parting  them  asunder  by  his 
new  walL  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  cut  through  the 
restored  isthmus  which  he  found,  and  parted  mainland  and 
Island  by  more  than  one  channel  and  bridge.  But  both 
masters  of  Syracuse  alike  piled  up  a  vast  mass  of  defensive 
works  on  the  same  spot;  and  there  was  one  special  point 
of  likeness  between  the  two.  He  who  now  passes  from 
Achradina  to  Ortygia  passes  under  the  endless  gateways  of 
the  Emperor,  and  he  who  made  the  same  journey  in  the 
days  of  Dionysios  passed  through  the  Pentapj/lUy  the  Five 
Gates,  of  the  tyrant.  Those  too  were  doubtless  gates  one 
behind  the  other,  though  they  must  have  been  much  nearer 
to  one  another  than  the  gates  of  the  later  work.  For 
Charles  was  simply  strengthening  one  of  the  endless  cities 
o£  his  dominions;  Dionysios  was  strengthening  himself 
and  making  himself  a  house  which  should  be  the  strongest 
o£  human  dwellings.  In  that  house  the  lord  of  Syracuse 
livedo  master  of  land  and  sea  on  both  sides  of  him,  master 
above  all  of  those  docks  in  the  Lesser  Harbour  which  under 
him  grew  to  an  importance  which  quite  outstripped  the  elder 
docks  in  the  Great  Harbour.     In  these  newer  docks  he 
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regularly  kept  sixty  triremes^  defended  against  attack  from   chap.  x.  ^ 

without  by  a  new  mole  across  the  mouth  of  the  haven.  ! 

That  mole  was  pierced  by  what  is  called  a  gate^  which 
opened  and  shut  to  let  one  trireme  at  a  time  in  and  out  ^. 
Within  the  fortified  space  he  built  treasure-houses;  and^ 
besides  these  works  of  defence  and  government^  he  did  not 
n^lect  the  ornament  of  the  &voured  quarter  by  the  build- 
ing of  stately  colonnades^.  For  the  Island  became  the 
exclusive  abode  of  himself  and  of  tiiose  on  whose  support 
his  power  rested.  It  was  a  fortress  and  a  capital  within  a 
capital. 

Great  changes  in  the  civil  condition  of  Syracuse  followed 
on  this  full  establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  power 
of  the  tyrant.     The  slaughter  and  driving  out  of  the  richest 
men  in  Syracuse,  carrying  with  it  of  course  the  confiscation 
of  their  lands  and  goods,  which  had  followed  the  attempt 
of  the  horsemen^,  made  Dionysios  master  of  a  well-filled 
hoard.     He  had  ample  means  of  rewarding  all  those  who  Enfran- 
had  done  him  service  and  of  winning  over  all  whom  hcofelavei 
wished  to  attach  to  his  person  and  power.    He  gave  citizen-  ^^^f^^^ 
ship  to  many  slaves,  most  likely  those  of  the  slain  and  Citizens, 
banished  men,  thus  forming  a  class  of  citizens  who  were 
sure  to  be  wholly  creatures  of  his  own  *.  These  New  Citizens, 
as  well  as  others,  both  Syracusans  and  strangers,  were 
further  bound  to  him  by  the  grant  of  lands  and  houses  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates.    But  the  richest  part  of  those  estates, 

\}  Diod.   ziy.  7 ;    vt^pia  .  .  .  i^^tcopra  rptfiptis  x^P^f^^^t  vvXi^y  clxc 

[*  Diod.  loc.  cit.;  h^/cMfOfffe  Kot  vpb  (tbr^  xPVt^*'''''^^/^^  "^  ffroas 
iwa/iivas  6x^^°^  iwiUxf(T9ai  w\fj$os.  These  buildings  are  placed  by 
Sobubring  (Aobradina,  37)  and  Holm  (see  Lnpus,  Stadt  Syrakus,  167)  on 
the  Agora.    Dioddros  (xiy.  41)  speaks  of  reus  tcar^  rijv  dyopdv  aroa!^,'] 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  7 ;  rrjs  8i  x'^P^^  ''^^  V^^  &piarrjy  i(€\6fi€vos  ISofr^ffaro  toTs 
7c  <pi\ots  K(d  roti  l^*  i^€fjunfias  rerayfUvois,  ri^  8*  dWrjy  kfi4pi(r€v  Ir*  tinjs 
(€y^  Tc  Mat  woKirji.'] 

[^  lb. ;  avfjartpikaffiiHy  rf  rwy  woXirwy  Mfuin  roin  ^\€vO€pwfiiyovs  SoCKovs 
oh  l«dXci  y€owokiras,'\ 
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CHAP.  X.  as  well  as  all  the  booses  within  the  Island^  were  reserved 
for  his  immediate  friends  and  for  the  mercenary  soldiers 
who  were  the  real  support  of  his  power  \  He  now  held 
himself  to  be  fully  master  of  Syracuse  ^.  He  had  punished 
his  enemies;  he  had  enriched  his  friends;  be  had  gained 
a  new  class  of  supporters  to  his  side^  and  he  had  fixed  his 
dwelling-place  in  a  fortress  of  prodigious  strength^  inhabited 
only  by  men  whom  he  believed  that  he  could  trust.  To 
the  old  citizens  of  Syracuse  the  Island^  the  oldest  and  holiest 
part  of  their  city^  had  become  something  like  a  foreign  settle- 
ment at  their  gates.  The  temples  of  Athene  and  Artemis^ 
the  sacred  fountain  of  Arethousa^  might  seem  to  have  passed 
away  from  the  true  citizens  of  Syracuse^  to  become  posses- 
sions of  the  strangers  and  barbarians  by  whom  they  were 
held  down  in  bondage. 

As  Dionysios  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  obtain  a  guaranty 

of  his  power  at  the  hands  of  Carthage^  it  is  to  be  supposed 

that  fear  of  Carthagioian  intervention  was   one   of  the 

means  on  which  he  relied  for  establishing  his  {>ower  at 

DionydoB    Syracuse.     But  as  soon  as  his  i>ower  was  fully  established^ 

treaty  with  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  himself  Safe  in  his  island  fortress,  he 

Cwrthage.    began  to  trample  the  treaty  with  Carthage  under  foot.    By 

one  of  its  clauses,  the  Sikels  were  to  be  independent ;  yet 

Attacks      the  first  recorded  act  of  Dionysios^  after  his  works  in  the 

BO?  404.    Island  were  completed,  was  a  campaign  whose  object  was 

to  enlarge  his  dominions  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels  ^.     He 

began,  whether  on  any  provocation  we  are  not  told,  by  a 

march  to  besiege  the  Sikel  town  of  Herbessus  ^     This,  his 

[}  Diod.  xir.  7 ;  MUuct  9i  rds  oUdas  rocV  ^x^<Mf >  *^^  Tvvy  Ir  vf  fUjc^ 

To^nir  9i  rots  ^IXois  leal  rock  fuaOo^pois  i9»ff^<faro.'] 
['  lb. ;  rd  tcar^  rifi^  rvfarviJba  KokSas  k96icu  Ik^fcrjuirai,'] 
[*  lb. ;  TJ^  ivi^a/uy  i^^§yic€r  M  rohs  SurcXo^s,  96rra$  /Ur  <nrc^&0r  70^ 

abTw6fiiOvs  Ifp*  lavrdr  vot^caff^,  fi/iXiffra  tk  TO&ro¥t  Ztd  rh  cvfifrnxfjciu 

[*  Diod.  1.  c.  For  HerbeMoi  see  Sicily,  i.  149.  It  lay  on  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  Syraoiue  and  LeontinoL  Its  site  ii  itiU  nnoertain.  The 
identification  by  Fazello  and  the  older  Sicilian  antiquaries  of  Herbesius 
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first  militarj  enterprise  since  the  fall  establishment  of  his  ohaf.  x. 
power,  led  at  once  to  a  revolt  against  him.     This  was  the  ^^^e^  ^^ 
first  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  revolts  of  several ;  but 
as  all  of  them  were  in  the  end  unsuccessful,  the  result  in 
each  case  was  simply  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  tyrant. 
The  attack  on  the  Sikel  town  was  disturbed  by  a  threaten- 
ing military  revolt.    That  part  of  the  army  who  were 
native  Syracusans,  once  more  finding  arms  in  their  hands,  Mutiny  in 
felt  more  disposed  to  use  them  against  their  master  than  ]^°"^""^ 
against  enemies  who  at  least  did  not  threaten  their  liberties. 
Men  came  together  in  groups ;  they  talked  over  the  state  of 
affairs ;  each  man  began  to  blame  the  other  for  not  having 
helped  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  against  the  tjrrant  on 
the  march  from  Gela.    An  officer  of  Dionysios,  in  com- 
mand of  a  Syracusan  division,  Dorikos  by  name,  made  use 
of  threats  to  a  soldier  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
boldness  of  his  language.     The  story  ahnost  reads  as  if 
Ddrikos  was  not  a  Syracusan,  in  regular  command,  say,  of 

with  Pantalica  has  however  found  support  from  Dr.  P.  Orsi,  the  most  recent 
explorer  of  ih»t  old  Sikel  eetUement.  Besides  the  prehistoric  tombs,  the 
contents  of  which  show  Mykdnaan  inflnencee,  he  notes  the  oocurrenoe  of 
Grreek  Tases  and  a  system  of  fortification — the  peninsular  hill-top  cut  off 
by  a  rock-hewn  trench,  here  in  form  of  a  trapeze,  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  waU — which,  like  the  similar  works  at  Leontinoi,  seems  to 
draw  its  inspiration  from  Dionysios'  fortress  at  Euryftlos.  (Contributi  all* 
Archeologia  preeUenica  Sicula,  Parma,  1891, 166.)  The  construction  of  the 
wall  itself  above  the  trench  reminds  us  of  the  waU  of  Hermokrat^s  at 
Selinons.  The  most  convincing  proof  that  Herbessus  was  thoroughly 
HeUenized  is  to  be  found  in  its  fine  fourth-centuzy  bronze  coins  (Imboof- 
Blumer,  Monnaiee  Grecques,  pp.  19,  ao),  the  obverse  of  which  represents  the 
myrtle-crowned  head  of  Sikelia,  the  reverse  at  times  the  forepart  of  a  man- 
headed  bull,  at  times  an  eagle  and  serpent.  These  coins  are  always  over^ 
struck  on  Syracusan  pieces  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and  belong 
to  Timoledn*8  time.  The  bull  signifies  a  Biver-(jk)d,  and  if  the  site  of 
Herbessus  is  to  be  identified  with  Pantalica  this  must  be  the  Anapoe. 
E.  Pais  on  the  other  hand  (Osservasioni  sulla  SU^ia,  ftc.  della  Sicilia 
durante  il  dominio  romano,  p.  48,  note),  following  C.  MtUler  (note  to  Ptol., 
Par.  ed.  p.  403),  cites  a  corrupt  passage  of  Yibius  Sequester  connecting 
Herbessus  with  the  Hel6ros,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  seeks  the  site  at 
Busoemi,  where  an  andeut  necropolis  also  exists.] 
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CHAP.  X.  his  own  tribe^  but  one  of  the  mercenary  dependents  of 
Dionysios^.  When  the  soldier  answered  with  yet  more 
daring  words^  Ddrikos  lifted  up  his  hand  to  strike  him  ^. 
DionysioB  This  insolt  to  their  comrade  at  once  kindled  the  spirit  of 
revolted  the  whole  band ;  Ddrikos  was  slain ;  a  cry  for  freedom  rose 
troops.  £j.^jj^  jj2  ^j^^  native  Syracusans  in  the  army.  They  were  at 
once  in  open  mutiny ;  they  remembered  that  those  whom 
they  blamed  themselves  for  not  having  helped  were  still 
able  to  help  them.  They  sent  to  the  horsemen  who  had 
fled  to  ^tna,  and  who  still  held  that  post  as  its  garrison  ^. 
Dionysios  meanwhile  broke  up  the  si^e  of  Herbessus^  and 
this  time  reached  Syracuse  before  his  enemies  *.  The  re- 
volters  put  themselves  into  a  more  regular  order  by  the 
choice  of  generals.  These  officers  were  doubtless  meant  to 
be^  not  only  leaders  of  the  Syracusan  army^  but  also  magis- 
trates of  the  restored  Syracusan  commonwealth.  The  men 
chosen  for  the  post  were  those  who  had  made  themselves 
the  most  marked  opponents  of  the  tyrant  by  taking  the 
lead  in  the  slaughter  of  Ddrikos  ^  The  force  under  their 
command^  strengthened  by  the  horsemen  from  Aitna^ 
<  marched  against  Syracuse,  where  Dionysios  was  ready  for 

Dionysios  them.  Again,  as  in  the  days  of  Thrasyboulos  and  the 
Syn^i^  mercenaries  ^,  Syracuse  was  besi^ed  by  its  own  citizens. 
3.  c.  403.  The  revolted  Syracusans  now  occupied  the  old  battle- 
ground of  the  Athenian  besiegers ;  they  encamped  on  Epi- 
polai,  and  hemmed  in  the  city.  They  must  have  trusted 
to  their  own  powers  of  blockade ;  at  least  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  building  of  any  walls;  but  it  is  clear  that  none 

{}  Ddrikos  is  described  as  6  tcaBwra/Uyos  {fwd  rov  Aiowcriov  rSv  ffrpof 

[*  Diod.  ziy.  7 ;  Iv^X^cr  iut  vot^aif.] 

[•  lb. ;  /Aertwi/Airoirro  rohs  he  rrjs  Ajhinjt  Inetr  oStw  7^  Iv  dpxS  Tijs 
Tvpayyi9os  km€9Twc6T€s,  ficouv  rovro  rd  ippovptov.    See  Sicily,  iii.  578.] 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  8.] 

[*  lb. ;  ol  lijir  6at6cnunv  wonfffdfioroi  arpanfyoifs  fJXoKTO  robs  dvo- 
KTiiyatrras  rby  iwapxcrJ] 

[•  See  Sicily,  ii.  305-308-] 
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conld  go  in  or  out  of  the  gate  of  Achradina  ^.  Again  as  in  chap.  x. 
the  days  of  Thrasyboulos,  days  which  a  few  aged  men 
conld  remember,  they  sent  for  help  to  other  Greek  cities 
both  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no 
men  had  better  ground  for  a  grudge  against  Dionysios  than 
the  Italiot  allies  who  had  fought  and  suffered  before  Gela. 
They  had  marched  away  in  bitter  wrath  against  the  tyrant 
whom  they  belieyed  to  have  betrayed  them  ^.  It  was  in 
that  quarter  therefore  that  the  insurgents  at  Syracuse  sent 
for  help.  The  two  cities  of  Messaua  and  Rhegion,  who  in 
this  matter  at  least  seem  to  have  acted  together,  could 
between  them  muster  eighty  triremes,  and  this  whole  force 
was  willingly  sent  to  help  the  cause  of  Syracusan  freedom  ^ 
Later  events  might  make  us  think  that  some  of  the  nearer 
Sikeliot  cities  did  something  towards  the  same  work  ^ ;  but 
only  Messana  and  Rhegion  are  named.  The  new  Syracusan 
government,  from  its  quarters  on  Epipolai,  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation, the  exact  words  of  which  would  be  precious, 
offering  a  large  reward  to  any  who  should  slay  the  tyrant ', 

\}  Diod.  ziv.  8;  h  rms  tcakovfiirats  *En9oXaa  iMritrrparoMiZtvcay  rf 
rvp&9v^  mi  Ziikkuaa»  alrrbv  r^  M  ri^y  x^P^  i{6Sov,  Bat  Dioddrot  says 
nothing  aboat  Achradina,  and  from  his  following  statement,  ieart9ic€vaaaa^  tk 
Mol  pcrixorfiiiara  8i'  Sj¥  rti  rtixri  ffaXtioirrts  i(4\w<n  icak  wpoffifiaWw  itoff 
i/iipap  if  N4<rf»,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  Dionysios  had  retired  into  the 
**  Island/*  and  that  the  waU  attacked  by  the  engines  was  the  new  wall 
across  the  isthmos^  That  in  a  moment  of  emergency  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  oppose  to  the  enemy  the  extended  line  made  np  of  the  walls  of 
Achradina,  Tycha  and  Temenitds,  rather  than  the  wall  across  the  isthmus 
which  he  had  himself  oonstmoted,  in  yiew  of  emergencies  such  as  the 
present  (see  above,  p.  ii,  note  4;  Diod.  ziv.  7),  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
So  too  Holm  (Glesch.  Siciliens,  iL  loa)  understands  Dioddros  to  mean 
that  Dionysios  was  besieged  in  his  peninsular  castle,  and  Grote  (o.  Izzzii) 
remarks,  **  Dionysios  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in 
Ortygia  .  •  .  if  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina  he  must  hare  been 
prevented  from  easy  communication  with  it.**] 

[•  SioUy,  iii.  574.]  [»  Diod.  xiv.  8.] 

I*  Dionysios'  hard  treatment  of  Naxos  and  Katand  might  in  this  way 
be  partly  accounted  for.] 

[•  Diod.  1.  c. ;   iwtK^pv^cty  8i  /cal  xpfqiM&rcav  mKrfiQS  rots  iSycAotkri  rdv 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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CHAP.  X.  and  also  promising  citizenship  to  any  of  his  mercenaries 
Dionyrioi  who  would  comc  over  and  join  them^.  The  siege  was 
SyrjtouBe.  presscd  vigorously ;  the  besiegers  made  themselves  batter- 
B.c.  403.  ing-engines  with  which  we  are  told  they  shook  the  walls. 
The  walls  against  which  the  engines  would  be  brought 
must  have  been  the  wall  of  Grddn,  carrying  down  the 
old  west  wall  of  upper  Achradina  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  the  newer  walls  of  Tycha  and  Temenites  ^.  Gelon's 
wall  was  likely  to  be  a  serious  obstacle ;  but  the  other  walls^ 
throwu  up  hastily  for  special  purposes,  were  likely  to  be 
below  the  average  strength  of  Greek  defences.  But  behind 
them  stood  the  old  wall  of  Achradina^  and^  strongest  of  all, 
the  new  defences  of  the  Island.  While  the  outer  walls  were 
thus  assaulted  by  land^  daily  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Island  itself,  which  could  have  been  made  only  by  the 
ships  that  had  come  from  Messana  and  Rhegion  \  The 
hopes  of  the  besi^;ers  seemed  so  good  that  not  a  few  of  his 
mercenaries  forsook  him.  They  accepted  the  offers  which 
were  made  to  them  by  the  revolters,  and  were  welcomed  by 
them  as  comrades  ^. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  desertion  of  his  mercenaries 
which  drove  Dionysios  for  a  moment  to  despair^.  He  held 
a  council  of  his  most  trusted  friends,  the  debates  at  which, 
recorded  in  the  first  instance  by  one  who  had  a  chief  place 
at  the  board,  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 
Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  tyrant  himself  who  is  set  before  us 
as  the  most  faint-hearted  in  the  assembly.     He  gave  ov^ 

[*  Biod.  six  8  ;  icat  rots  fitrafiaXKofUwoit  rwr  ^iww  ivfjYf€i\arro  /acto- 
Ufffuw  T^s  woXiTtias,']  [*  See  above,  p.  17,  note  i.] 

[*  See  above,  p.  1 7,  note  i.  In  the  margin  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  pencilled 
"V*  which  leeniB  to  ihow  that  Mr.  Freeman  himtelf  doubted  whether  the 
attack  on  the  island  could  only  hare  been  made  bj  the  shipi.] 

*  Died.  ziv.  8  ;  ro^  /itrafiaWo/jUvovs  rSry  ^hw  ^iXcaifBpinws  dvcSixoiro. 
We  feem  both  here  and  just  before  to  catch  the  words  of  a  formal  decree. 
The  ciyU  term  £^01  should  be  marked. 

*  lb.;  (twh  T&v  iuc$o<p6pmp  lyttarakuwdfitpos.  Here  Dioddroa,  or  his 
authority  speaking  for  himself,  no  longer  speaks  of  $hoi. 
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all  hope  of  oye»K>imng  the  revolted  Syracosans ;  he  thought   chap.  x. 

only  of  finding  some  end  to  his  power  which  should  not    • 

be  utterly  inglorious.      Then  Heldris^  called  by  some  his  CoanMls  of 

adopted  fitther^  uttered  the  famous  words^  to  be  spoka:!  PoiyxenoB. 

ages  after  in  the  ears  of  one  of  the  most  &mous  of  Bpome's 

CfiBsars, "  The  robe  of  the  ruler  is  a  goodly  winding-sheet  ^/* 

His  kinsman  Polyzenos  bade  him  mount  his  swiftest  horse^ 

and  ride  with  all  speed  to  the  Campanians  in  the  service  of 

Carthage.     Another  counsellor,  of  whom  all  we  can  say 

with  certainty  is  that  he  was  not  Philistos  ^,  retorted  with 

another  epigram ;  let  not  the  ruler^  he  said^  ride  away  from 

his  dominion  on  a  swift  horse ;  let  him  rather  deave  to  it 

tiU  he  is  dragged  out  by  the  leg.     To  him  Dionysios  Dionyaios 

hearkened ;  he  would  endure  all  things  rather  than  give  up  ^t.^ 

his  power  of  his  own  free  will  ^.     To  gain  time,  he  opened 

a  pretended  negotiation  with  his  enemies;  he  asked  for 

leave  to  go  away  from  Syracuse  with  his  own  property  *. 

The  lawful  goods  of  Dionysios^  as  distinguished  from  the 

confiscated  property  of  the  men  who  were  waiting  outside 

to  recover  them^  would  perhaps  have  been  no  very  heavy 

burthen.    And  the  saying  of  Polyxenos  grew  in  the  tyrant's 

mind  into  a  very  practical  piece  of  advice.      He  would 

not  ride  to  the  Campanians  in  person ;   but  he  contrived 

to  send  messengers  to  them^  praying  them  to  come  to 

his  help^  and  offering  them  any  rewards  that  they  might 

demand  \ 

The  besi^ers  were  thoroughly  fooled  by  the  tyrant.  An 
agreement  was  made  by  which  Dionysios  agreed  to  leave 
Syracuse  with  five  ships®.     His  enemies  deserved  their 

^  See  Appendix  U. 
['  Plat.  Didn,  35 ;  see  Appendix  II.] 

'  Diod.  ziy.  8 ;  f  vpoex^  ^  Aunriaios  htptwt  var  6ro/«<iWu  wpArtpov  4 
rifif  9vra<rrf£ay  iKAiVffV  iicovoUis. 

*  lb. ;  fiend  rwr  lUtm  d«f  A^cir  Im  ryjs  w6k€cn, 

'  lb. ;  UfCWf  xphV"'''^  ^A  ^  alrrfcwny  fit  7^  wokiofUcUof. 

*  lb.  9  ;  i^owriap  d6irr*s  r^  Tvp6w^  ficrd  Wmrc  V€w  diroirXf iV. 

C  2 
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CHAP.  X.   tskte,  when^  on  the  strength  of  this  agreement,  they  sent 
The  be-      t^ek  the  horsemen  from  Aitna,  whose  help  they  had  so 

negenout-  x^  ^ 

wittecL  eagerly  sooght  for.  Horsemen  were  of  no  ose  in  the  siege  ^. 
And  they  thought  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  siege  for 
any  one.  They  deemed  that  the  tyranny  was  already  over- 
thrown; they  simply  waited  for  the  tyrant  to  go.  The 
horsemen  were  gone ;  the  more  part  of  the  footmen  gave 
up  all  military  duty,  and  scattered  themselves  about  the 
country.  Syracusan  citizens  doubtless  had  houses  and 
lands  which  they  might  wish  to  visit  ^;  but  one  would 
like  to  know  what  became  of  those  of  the  tyrant^s  mer- 
cenaries who  had  gone  over  to  the  popular  side.  Their  loss 
Arrival  of  was  soon  well  supplied.  While  the  blinded  besiegers  were 
niftiis*™^*"  every  hour  expecting  the  tjrrant  to  set  sail  with  the  five 
ships  allowed  him^  twelve  hundred  Campanian  horsemen 
came  to  his  help.  We  have  heard  of  them  already  in  the 
service  of  Carthage ;  they  had  been  left  by  Himilk6n  in 
garrison  in  some  part  of  Sicily  ^.  The  geography  of  the 
story  seems  to  show  that  they  were  quartered  at  some  point  on 
the  northern  coast^  where  the  Punic  dominions  now  reached 
as  far  eastward  as  the  territory  of  Himera  had  reached. 
That  they  should  be  sent  to  help  Dionysios  against  the 
people  was  strictly  according  to  his  treaty  with  Carthage, 
far  more  strictly  according  to  it  than  his  warfare  with 
Herbessus  could  have  been.  Carthage  had  given  a  guaranty 
for  the  dominion  of  Dionysios  over  Syracuse ;  she  now  ful- 
filled that  guaranty.  The  Campanians  set  forth ;  on  their 
way  they  passed  by  Ag)rrium,  and  the  local  piety  of  our  chief 
guide  has  preserved  the  fact  that  they  left  their  baggage 

'  Diod.  xiv.9 ;  Tovs  iikv  Arrets  iMiXvaoa^  vpds  r^  woXiofudav  ovtkv  xp^^f"'*^ 
Hvras, 

'  lb. ;  Twr  8i  v€(Sfy  ol  v\u<rT<H  teard  t^k  x^poy  m*(xay.  So  Grote,  ch.  Ixzzii. 

['  In  Diod.  xiy.  8  they  are  spoken  of  as  in  the  <'  Carthaginian  Dominion." 
O.  Meltzer  (N.  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.,  1873,  232)  soggesta  that  they  had  been 
settled  by  Himilkdn  at  Halsesa,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  Holm 
(6.  S.  433).    It  would  explain  the  march  by  Agyrion.] 
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with  Agyris^  lord  of  Agyrium^  an  important  personage  of  chap.  x. 
whom  we  shall  presently  hear  more^.  They  then  made 
their  way  with  all  speed  to  Syracuse.  They  must  have 
come  from  the  north;  a  decent  watch  could  easily  have 
kept  horsemen  from  scaling  the  sides  of  Epipolai.  But  no 
watch  seems  to  have  been  set^  though  some  besiegers  were 
stfll  on  the  height ;  all  had  not  gone  off  on  their  urgent 
private  a&irs.  The  Campanians  at  once  set  upon  those 
whom  they  still  found  there,  slew  not  a  few^  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  city  to  Dionysios  ^,  Just  at  the  same 
time  another  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  joined  him  by 
sea  from  some  quarter  not  mentioned  \  His  hopes  b^^ 
to  revive^  and  they  were  further  strengthened  by  dissen- 
sions among  his  enemies.  Some  wished  to  stay  and  go  on 
with  the  siege ;  others  thought  that  it  was  wiser  to  break 
up  the  camp  and  leave  the  city  altogether^.  While  the 
besiegers  were  in  this  disunited  and  disorderly  case^  he  him- 
self being  strengthened  by  this  new  accession  of  force,  the 
tyrant  thought  that  the  time  was  come  to  attack  instead  of 
simply  resisting  attacks.  It  must  have  been  by  the  gate  Viotorioos 
of  Achradina  that  Dionysios  led  out  his  troops^  and  set  ^' 
upon  the  unprepared  and  scattered  masses  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  besieging  him.  He  easily  routed  them^  we  are 
told,  at  the  New  City,  Neapolis^.  This  name,  the  fellow 
of  Carthage  and  Naples,  as  of  Newton  and  Newbury,  is 

*  Diod.  xiv.  9 ;  rb  ii\¥  itpSrrw  In*  *Kf6piW  waptywy^fOrfffcLy  ktitt  8i  Ti)r 
dvcKTitcvJ^  'Ayipii  w«ipa04fKyoi  rf  9waaT€6om  r^s  w6k€vs.  With  Holm  (ii. 
430)  I  do  not  share  the  difficolty  of  Grote  (eh.  Izxzii)  about  the  googrmphy. 
He  seems  to  haye  thought  that  the  Campanians  muBt  hare  oome  firom  the 
extreme  west  of  Sicily.  At  this  moment,  though  the  town  itself  is  some 
miles  otty  Agyrium  has  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Palermo  and 
Syracuse.     [See  pp.  40,  41,  note  3.] 

*  lb.;  raxjb  B^  Jkatn^ffcarrts  r^  Mv^  isrpooZoKtfron  H^^&mjaop  rots 
XupasovcrUns,  ttai  voKKohs  airr&y  drcX^c;,  detfitAinarro  wp6s  rdr  Aiotniaictf, 

»  lb. 

*  lb. ;  Twr  82  kdtiw  rb  orparim^w  tnl  rifi^  it6hxF  lnXtirciV. 

*  lb. ;  Ifi^foycy  lir'  abrobs  r^  i^va/uTf  Mat  rmfnyfUrots  immffiln^,  f^Uus 
kifhlforo  wtpi.  T^y  Niar  ir^X<r  Kokov/Uvriy, 
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CHAP.  X.  now  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Syracusan  history.  At  a 
later  time  it  becomes  much  better  known,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  found  here  only  by  carrying  back  to  this  time  the 
langnage  of  the  historian's  own  day.  But  the  district 
meant  is  perfectly  plain.  It  is  what  we  may  call  the  region 
of  the  theatre;  the  region  west  of  lower  Achradina,  and 
reaching  from  the  south  waU  of  Temenites  to  the  Oreat 
Clemency  Harbour  ^.  The  slaughter  was  not  great ;  it  was  just  now 
nymoa.  ^ic  policy  of  Dionysios  to  be  merciful ;  he  rode  along  his 
lines  and  bade  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  fugitives  ^.  Taken 
as  they  were  on  the  level  ground^  their  flight  was  easy ; 
they  were  scattered  hither  and  thither  through  the  country. 
Presently  they  recovered  themselves,  and  a  body  of  seven 
thousand  were  glad  to  join  the  horsemen  at  Aitna  whom 
th^  had  so  lately  sent  away  ^. 
B.C.  40a.  The  siege  was  now  over^  and  Dionysios  was  relieved 
from  all  immediate  danger.  He  carried  on  the  conciliatory 
policy  which  he  had  begun  to  show  on  the  day  of  battle. 
In  the  utter  rout  of  that  day  the  burial-truce  had  not  been 
thought  of;  the  dead  lay  unburied;  Dionysios  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  popular  act  by  giving  them  the  usual 
funeral  rites^.  Of  this  he  took  care  to  boast  when^  as  his 
next  step^  he  sent  a  message  to  the  seceders  at  ^tna^  inviting 
them  to  come  back  to  Syracuse^  and  pledging  his  word  that 
all  g^dges  should  be  forgotten^.  Some^  who  had  left  wives 
and  children  in  the  city,  were  won  over.  But  the  more  part 
refused  to  hearken  to  the  tyrant.  To  his  boast  of  having 
buried  the  dead  they  answered  that  they  would  be  glad 

{}  See  Lnpns,  Stadt  SyraktiSy  36  seqq.  and  168,  169.  The  olearest 
datom  for  the  lite  of  the  Neapolii  is  sapplied  by  Gioero,  Yen,  It.  55, 
*'ad  fiimmam  (Neftpolim)  theatram  maiimnm.'*] 

[*  Diod.  ziT.   9;   wapiww^6onf  fiip  6  Acor^iot  liidbXvo'c  ^orct^r  t<As 

f  lb.]  [*  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;   d^iwr  ro^  fvy69as  lkakiw$€u  xai  rj^  warpiia  icarouctB^  9iMs 
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to  do  the  same  servioe  for  him^  and  that  they  hoped  the   chap,  x 
gods  would  soon  give  them  the  chance  ^.    Notwithstand- 
ing this  moAffrj  of  their  comrades^  Dionysios  welcomed 
and  well  treated  those  who  did  come  back^  in  the  hope 
that  the  rest  might  be  won  over  to  follow  them  \ 

An  event  now  followed,  &r  away  from  Syiacnse^  which  CunpMiiaii 
was  in  some  sort  an  incidental  result  of  the  civil  struggles  ^  s^^k 
of  Syracuse^  but  which  in  truth  marks  a  new  stage  of 
Sicilian  history.  A  new  element  was  to  be  added  to  the 
mingled  population  of  the  island,  not  wholly  foreign  to 
one  of  its  chief  existing  etements^  and  pointing  to  much 
that  was  to  come  in  the  nearer  as  well  as  the  more  distant 
future.  We  have  now  come  to  the  first  instalment  of 
settlement  in  Sicily  on  the  part  of  the  native  nations  of 
Italy,  the  forgotten  kinsfolk  of  the  Sikel.  The  cities  of 
Sicily,  Hellenic  and  Hellenized,  were  now  to  feel  here  and 
there  what  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  had  long  been  enduring. 
It  was  the  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  won  the  victory 
for  Dionysios;  but  he  put  no  faith  in  them;  he  had 
no  wish  to  keq>  them  in  his  service  now  his  power  was 
set  up  again.  He  sent  them  away  loaded  with  gifts  ^ 
This  time  they  marched  straight  away  to  the  &r  West. 
They  reached  the  Sikan  town  of  Entella,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  at  tiiis  time  an  ally  or  dependency 
of  Carthage.  The  soldiers  of  Carthage  were  welcomed 
friendly;  the  people  of  Entella  were  even  persuaded — we 
should  gladly  know  more  of  the  process — to  receive  the 
new-comers  as  fellow-dwellers  in  their  town^.    Presently 

[^  Diod.  sir.  9 ;  l^otfor  oM^  lUiw  tXvai  rvx**^  r$f  6f»oUu  x^^^rrw,  Mat 
TWff  0€Ois  ifixanrro  i^  raxf^W^  vbr^  kmbw  rm&nft  Tvyx&yo¥T€u] 
PIK] 

*  lb. ;  Toif  d^  Kaimrodf  rmu  miB^in^mt  S«ffa&  Ti/ti^  I^WtfTciXcr 
he  T$f  WXfwt,  ^fttiuwQS  d^rdr  r^  dfitfiai&nfra. 

*  lb. ;  vft^oyrcff  ro^  h  if  w6km  \afiw  kurrc^  ^vredrovf.  A  joint 
community  of  Sikiuii  and  (kmp>mftM  leemt  strange,  even  among  ihft 
eonfiised  nationalitiea  of  Sioily. 
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CHAP.  X.  now  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Syracusan  history.  At  a 
later  time  it  becomes  much  better  known,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  found  here  only  by  carrying  back  to  this  time  the 
langnage  of  the  historian's  own  day.  But  the  district 
meant  is  perfectly  plain.  It  is  what  we  may  call  the  region 
of  the  theatre;  the  region  west  of  lower  Achradina,  and 
reaching  from  the  south  wall  of  Temenit^  to  the  Oreat 
Clemency  Harbour  ^.  The  slaughter  was  not  great ;  it  was  just  now 
nyrioa.  tiie  policy  of  Diouysios  to  be  merciful ;  he  rode  along  his 
lines  and  bade  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  fugitives  ^.  Taken 
as  they  were  on  the  level  ground^  their  flight  was  easy ; 
they  were  scattered  hither  and  thither  through  the  country. 
Presently  they  recovered  themselves,  and  a  body  of  seven 
thousand  were  glad  to  join  the  horsemen  at  Aitna  whom 
they  had  so  lately  sent  away  ^. 
B.C.  40a.  The  si^^  was  now  over^  and  Diouysios  was  relieved 
from  all  immediate  danger.  He  carried  on  the  conciliatory 
policy  which  he  had  begun  to  show  on  the  day  of  battle. 
In  the  utter  rout  of  that  day  the  burial-truce  had  not  been 
thought  of;  the  dead  lay  unburied;  Diouysios  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  popular  act  by  giving  them  the  usual 
funeral  rites^.  Of  this  he  took  care  to  boast  when^  as  his 
next  step^  he  sent  a  message  to  the  seceders  at  ^tna^  inviting 
them  to  come  back  to  Syracuse^  and  pledging  his  word  that 
all  g^dges  should  be  forgotten^.  Some^  who  had  left  wives 
and  children  in  the  city,  were  won  over.  But  the  more  part 
refused  to  hearken  to  the  tyrant.  To  his  boast  of  having 
buried  the  dead  they  answered  that  they  would  be  glad 

{}  See  Lnpns,  Stadt  Syrakas,  36  seqq.  and  168,  169.  The  clearest 
datum  for  the  lite  of  the  Neapolia  is  supplied  by  Gioero^  Yen.  ir.  53, 
*'ad  snmmam  (Neapolim)  theatram  maximum."] 

[*  Died.   zIt.   9;   vapiwwtOom  yiip  i  AcoH^cof  liidbXvffc  ^dfektr  ro^ 

[•  lb.]  [•  lb.] 

['  lb. ;   A^tOw  ro^  fvy69as  tkakita^  Moi  rj^  warplUa  Koroucth^  Mobi 
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to  do  the  same  servioe  for  him^  and  that  they  hoped  the  chap,  x 
gods  woidd  soon  give  them  the  chance  ^.    Notwithstand- 
ing this  mockery  of  their  comrades^  Dionysios  welcomed 
and  well  treated  those  who  did  come  back,  in  the  hope 
that  the  rest  might  be  won  over  to  follow  them  \ 

An  event  now  followed,  &r  away  from  Syracnse,  which  CampMuan 
was  in  some  sort  an  incidental  result  of  the  civil  struggles  ^  sn^! 
of  Syracuse,  but  which  in  truth  marks  a  new  stage  of 
Sicilian  history.  A  new  element  was  to  be  added  to  the 
mingled  population  of  the  island,  not  wholly  foreign  to 
one  of  its  chief  existing  elements,  and  pointing  to  much 
that  was  to  come  in  the  nearer  as  well  as  the  more  distant 
future.  We  have  now  come  to  the  first  instalment  of 
settlement  in  Sicily  on  the  part  of  the  native  nations  of 
Italy,  the  forgotten  kinsfolk  of  the  Sikel.  The  cities  of 
Sicily,  Hellenic  and  Hellenized,  were  now  to  feel  here  and 
there  what  the  Oreek  cities  of  Italy  had  long  been  enduring. 
It  was  the  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  won  the  victory 
for  Dionysios;  but  he  put  no  faith  in  them;  he  had 
no  wish  to  keq>  them  in  his  service  now  his  power  was 
set  up  again.  He  sent  them  away  loaded  with  gifts  ^. 
This  time  they  marched  straight  away  to  the  &r  West. 
They  reached  the  Sikan  town  of  Entella,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  at  tiiis  time  an  ally  or  dependency 
of  Carthage.  The  soldiers  of  Carthage  were  welcomed 
friendly;  the  people  of  Entella  were  even  persuaded — we 
should  gladly  know  more  of  the  process — to  receive  the 
new-comers  as  fellow-dwellers  in  their  town^.     Presently 

{}  Diod.  sir.  9 ;  t^cunm  oM^  ^lor  cTmu  rvx^  ""h  ^t*oUu  x^^^rrw,  «a2 
ToTt  0€6is  ifix^'''^  ^^  rax^^Tifr  vbriv  kwMof  ratrnft  nryx^^orro.] 
[•IK] 

*  lb.;  roin  tk  Ko^wnro^  rois  mi/hi»o6cmt  S«fra&  nidiffas  ^wiortiktM 

*  lb. ;  vf^oyrff  rc^  h  rg  w6km  \afiw  laarro^  vwwoiMovs,  A  joint 
commimity  of  Sikaas  and  OampaniaM  seems  Btrange,  even  among  the 
oonftieed  nationalitieB  of  Sicily. 
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CHAP.  X.  in  the  night  season  the  Campanians  rose^  slaughtered  the 
men  of  Entella,  and  took  the  women  to  themselves.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  the  lawful  wives  of  their  captors  ^,  which 
may  suggest  a  wish  to  connect  themselves  with  the  former 
owners  of  Entella  and  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the 
place.  Yet  the  new  Campanian  community  of  Entella 
in  no  way  shrunk  from  proclaiming  its  nationality^  but 
announced  itself  as  Campanian  on  its  coins  ^.  This  was 
the  first  settlement  of  the  kind  in  Sicily;  but  not  the 
last.  Italy  had  no  lack  of  armed  sons  to  whom  Sicilian 
lands  and  dwellings  were  tempting.  The  Mamertines 
were  still  to  come,  and  the  Romans  were  to  come  to  their 
help«. 

AflWw  in  Our  field  widens  in  every  direction.  The  connexion  be- 
'^^^  tween  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  begins  in  the  days  of  Dionysios 

Sparu  and  to  grow  closcr  and  to  put  on  new  shapes.  In  the  days  of 
the  Athenian  invasion  Sparta  had  fought  alongside  of 
Syracuse  on  behalf  of  Syracuse.  Political  combinations 
in  Old  Oreece  were  now  b^inning  to  take  new  shapes; 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  which  had  waged  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  breaking  up,  and  before  long  Athens 
and  Corinth  were  to  be  fighting  side  by  side  against 
Sparta.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  a  direct  opposition  between 
Sparta  and  Corinth  in  their  dealings  towards  Syracuse 
may  have  helped  to  lead  to  this  turning  about  of  parties. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  9 ;  rdf  TuroT/ras  rS/^  vapaff'mv^Bhrwv  y^fioarrts, 

[*  On  the  Campanian  coins  of  Entella  see  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  450,  431 ; 
Salinai,  Le  Monete  deUa  AnHcke  Cittd  di  Sioilia,  Tav.  iii ;  Head,  Coinage 
of  Syracaie,  p.  36,  note  47 ;  Hist.  Num.  119.  They  were  not  straok  till 
11mole6n'8  time  according  to  Head.    See  below,  p.  353.] 

*  Holm  (ii.  103)  compares  Kymd.  Bat  the  Samnite  occupation  of  Kymd 
was  the  advance  of  *  people  in  its  own  land,  while  the  Campanian  settle- 
ment at  Entella  was  made  in  a  new  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faU  of 
the  illustrions  Greek  oitj  of  Kymd  was  more  striking  than  that  of  Sikan 
Entella.  What  the  new  folk  of  Entella  found  it  oonyenient  to  become 
I  hare  mentioned  already.    See  toL  i  p*  a  14. 
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Sparta,  the  city  which  had  never  seen  a  tyrant,  was  held  ohap.  x. 
to  have  a  traditional  hatred  of  the  class ;  but  that  hatred 
vras  felt  &r  more  strongly  at  Corinth,  where  the  memory 
of  the  Eypselid  dynasty  was  not  forgotten.  A  hundred 
years  before  our  time,  when  Sparta  had  thought  of  Athens 
again  under  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  whom  she  had  cast 
forth,  it  was  by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Corinth  that 
she  was  saved  from  such  a  base  forsaking  of  her  habitual 
policy^.  The  same  parts  are  now  again  played  by  the 
two  cities  with  regard  to  Syracuse.  The  tale  is  told  very 
meagrely  and  with  much  confusion ;  but  we  can  at  least 
see  that,  as  sixty  years  later,  the  heart  of  Corinth  was 
stirred  at  the  enslavement  of  her  great  colony.  The  aristo- 
cratic parent  could  sympathize  with  the  domestic  tyrant  no 
less  than  against  the  foreign  invader.  A  Corinthian  agent, 
Nikoteles  by  name,  was  now  at  Syracuse,  in  what  avowed 
character  we  are  not  told ;  but  his  business  was  clearly  to 
act  as  a  helper  of  Syracusan  freedom  ^  Presently  a  Lace- 
dsemonian  agent  also  appeared  on  the  field,  charged  with 
quite  another  errand. 

Sparta,  under  the  influence  of  Lysandros,  had  now  quite  Tyrannical 
cast  aside  her  old  traditions ;  she  had  cast  aside  the  pro-  of  Sparta, 
fessions  vnth  which  she  had  entered  on  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  watchword  of  that  war  on  the  Peloponnesian 
side  had  been  the  independence  of  every  Oreek  city^,  and 
no  one  had  as  yet  dared,  as  Epamein6ndas  did  at  a  later 
day,  to  argue  that  that  principle  involved  the  existence 
of  Amyklai  and  Helos  as  cities  independent  of  Sparta^. 
It  was  as  the  tyrant  city  that  held  other  Greek  cities 
in  submission  that  Athens  had  been  warred  against  and 
overthrown  by  Sparta  and  her  allies.  The  practical  result 
had  been  the  setting  up  of  a  dominion  on  the  part  of 

'  Herod,  y.  93.  *  Diod.  xiv.  10. 

*  Thuo.  i.  139,  and  other  pasuges  to  the  same  effect. 
*  Xea,  Hell.  vi.  5. 
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CHAP.  z.  Sparta  immeasureably  more  oppressive  than  the  dominion 
of  Athens  had  ever  been.  Some  cities  were  directly  ruled 
by  Spartan  harmosts^  others  were  mider  the  dominion  of 
oppressive  oligarchies  of  their  own  citizens,  maintained  by 
Spartan  influence.  The  famous  Thirty  at  Athens  were 
essentially  of  the  same  class  as  the  deiarcAies,  the  govern- 
ments of  ten  men^  which  were  set  up  in  other  allied 
cities  ^  Sparta  could  even  stoop^  when  it  suited  her 
purpose^  to  give  her  support  to  a  tyrant.  So  it  was  at 
Syracuse^  now,  since  the  Athenian  siege  and  the  war  in 
Asia  that  followed  it,  fully  looked  on  as  a  member  of 
Aillftnce  the  Lacedsemonian  alliance.  Here  the  policy  of  Sparta 
Sparta  was  likely  to  be  best  supported  by  an  alliance  with  Dio- 
nS^oe!^  nysios.  In  any  possible  dispute  between  Sparta  and 
Corinth,  a  popular  government  at  Syracuse  was  sure  to 
take  the  Corinthian  side;  it  was  wise  then  to  bind  the 
tjnrant  firmly  to  Sparta  by  steady  Spartan  support.  The 
alliance  between  Sparta  and  Dionysios  was  long  and  firm, 
and  its  importance  in  Spartan  eyes  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  at  some  stage  or  other,  no  less  a  person  than  Lysandros 
himself  appeared  at  Syracuse  as  a  Lacedsemonian  envoy  ^. 
At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  less  famous  repre- 
sentative of  Sparta,  Aristos  or  Aretas,  was  at  Syracuse  \ 
The  story  is  most  confusedly  told ;  we  cannot  see  when  he 
reached  Syracuse,  whether  while  the  siege  was  going  on 
or  not  till  later,  in  what  exact  official  character  he  came, 
whether  he  brought  any  force  with  him  or  whether  he 
simply  came  in  the  strength  of  the  Spartan  name.  We 
are  only  told  that  the  Spartans,  wishing  to  win  over  Dio- 
nysios by  benefits,  sent  Aristos,  one  of  their  chief  men, 
under  a  pretence  of  putting  down  the  tyranny,  but  with  the 

^  Orote,  c.  IxT.  *  Plat.  Lysand.  a. 

*  Diod.  xIt.  io  ;  dWorciAay  ^Aptarcv  St^^  rwy  Ivi^anirr  tU  7,vfiaKoicas, 
In  0.  70  we  ready  'Apf-nft  6  Aa/tt^atftS^in,  Airnkaifi0aFOfUyw¥  ahww  rffs 
iK€v$€piatt  kyhero  wpMrrp.    The  lame  man  matt  be  meant. 
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real  purpose  of  strengthening  it  \     He  sailed  to  Syracuse ;   chap.  x. 
he  had  a  private  interview  with  Dionysios  ;  he  called  upon  Interven- 
the  Syracosans  to  rise  and  promised  them  help  in  establish-  sp^iLn 
ing  their  freedom^     He  found  means  to  put  to  death  the  ?T^' 
Corinthian  Nikoteles^  who  had  taken  the  part  of  a  Syra* 
cusan  leader^;  and  by  some  means  or  other^  betraying 
those  who  had  put  trust  in  him,  made  the  tyrant  &6t  in 
his  power  ^.     How  and  when  all  this  was  done  is  by  no 
means  clear ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Spartan  help  conveyed 
in  some  shape  by  Aristos  was  held  to  have  been  of  essential 
service  to  Dionysios  in  the  firmer  establishment  of  his 
tyranny. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  story,  it  was  somehow  Dionysiog 
the  result  of  the  treacherous  intervention  of  Aristos  that  power. 
Dionysios  was  able  to  take  further  measures  to  secure  his 
power  over  a  people  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
endure  anything  rather  than  submit  quietly  to  his  rule  ^. 
One  measure  that  we  hear  of  sounds  a  little  too  much  as 
if  it  came  out  of  the  general  stock  of  tales  about  tyrants. 
The  time  of  harvest  had  come ;  the  Syracusans,  as  in  time 
of  full  peace,  had  gone  forth  each  man  to  the  reaping  of 
his  fields.  The  tyrant  took  that  opportunity  to  search 
their  houses  and  carry  away  their  arms  ^.  He  then  hired 
more  mercenaries  and  built  more  ships,  and  took  every 
means  further  to  strengthen  his  power.  Whatever  we  think 
of  the  story  of  the  sizing  of  the  arms,  we  may  be  sure 

^  Diod.  xIt.  io  ;  rf  ftky  X^Yfi  ttpottwowiintwoi  KoraX^ir  rj)y  SvrcMTfkp',  t§ 
V  d\ti$tiq.  ffwfiidorrts  tsb^fj^oi  Ti)r  Tvpaiv/8a*  1jXwi{ov  yd.p,  infyitcmunttw6(otrr€s 

*  lb. ;  MiTavXf^traf  tit  Hvptutovaas,  Mat  rf  rvp&yr^  k&$pa  it€pl  roi^«r 
ScoXcx^ch,  TO^  re  Xvpasovcrimn  dyeurcW  not  ripf  kktvB^fioM  ^oMaraariffup 
twayy€tXafifvos, 

'  lb. ;  Vucorikffw  rdr  Kopiv$toy  drccXcy,  dprjyoi&fuyov  rvy  ^vpoMovaicar. 

*  lb. ;  TtAt  wiffTtivamnut  wpoMs,  r^  r^pam^y  l<rxyp^  Moritmfat, 

*  lb. ;  wuptm  tlXiy^c^  Sn  vfir  ^wofiiyowfiw  ol  Xopaito^ot  x^pat  rc^  M 

*  lb. ;  Acor^iof  rovt  Ttvpamvffldw  M  r6y  0«fHff/»ll^  dhroorc/Aar,  IviJX^c 
r«b  oUdaSf  mii  rd  ^Aa  w6miy  Apt(K9r9, 
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CHAP.  X.  that  the  failure  of  the  revolt  was  followed  by  redoubled 
energy  in  all  these  ways  on  the  part  of  Dionysios.  The 
most  outwardly  striking  was  a  second  wall  with  which 
he  now  fenced  in  his  castle,  his  akropolis^  on  the  Island^. 
Men  might  now  begin  to  say  with  truth  that  he  had  bound 
Syracuse  under  his  tyranny  with  chains  of  adamant  ^. 
Dionyrioe  The  next  step  that  the  tyrant  took  was  of  another  kind, 
covery  of  He  took  up  a  character  which  was  by  no  means  unknown 
Leontinoi.  ^  Syracuse  in  her  days  of  freedom,  but  which  free  Syra- 
cuse had  never  carried  out  with  the  same  unrelenting 
energy.  His  first  captain  and  father-in-law  had  preached 
the  doctrine  of  friendship  and  union  among  all  Sikeliots, 
not  only  as  against  barbarians,  but  as  against  Greeks  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Hermokrat^,  a  republican,  if  an 
oligarchic  statesman,  could  put  forth  such  a  teaching.  Even 
in  his  view,  Syracuse  was  doubtless  to  be  the  head  of  Sike- 
liot  cities ;  but  it  was  to  be  no  more  than  the  head.  The 
tyrant  had  other  objects.  He  either  shared,  or  found  it 
convenient  to  profess  to  share,  the  old  jealousy  between 
Syracuse  and  the  ChaUddian  cities.  To  either  a  man  or 
a  community  swayed  by  that  feeling,  there  was  something 
specially  annoying  in  that  clause  of  the  Carthaginian  treaty 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Leontinoi.  Carthage 
had  done  what  Athens  had  failed  to  do;  she  had  torn  away 
a  Syracusan  possession  from  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  and 
her  master.  Dionysios  had  been  largely  kept  in  power  by 
the  help  of  soldiers  of  Carthage ;  but,  having  gained  his 
objects,  his  engagements  to  Carthage  did  not  trouble  him. 
He  recked  little  of  the  clause  which  bound  him  to  respect 
the  independence  of  Leontinoi  or  that  which  in  the  like  sort 
secured  the  independence  of  the  Sikels.     He  began  to  plan 

'  Diod.  ziv.  lo ;  lura  l\  rav$*  tr^paif  rcfxct  ^nMfUi  v€pi  rj)v  dxpAirokiy 
iud  pavt  Tc  Mar€irMtvd(ero,  ffvtnjy  8i  ttai  fu(r0o^6pvy  vX^ot,  ttai  ret  Xoc«d 
■miptaiciv&ifro  wp^  rifiy  dff<pA\ti€»  r^  rvpan^Jkn. 

[*  Pint.  Didn,  vii ;  robs  iZetfttarrfpovs  Sta/io^t  lirc(row,  ch  6  vptafiirtpos 
Ator^Kn  ifff  MtfUrtiv  droKdwtat  rj^  ftovofx^*    ^  Diod.  xvi.  5.] 
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the  reooYerj  of  Leontinoi^  and  much  more.  He  had  designs  chap.  x. 
against  yarious  points,  Sikel  and  Greek.  Specially  he  had 
an  object  of  which  the  recovery  of  Leontinoi  formed  a 
necessary  part.  He  sought  the  absorption  into  his  Syra- 
cusan  dominion  of  all  the  Ionic  cities  of  the  eastern  coast^ 
of  Katand,  the  late  aUy  of  Athens,  and  of  Naxos^  eldest 
of  Sikeliot  settlements^.  And,  before  he  attacked  any 
of  these,  he  had  more  immediate  enemies  of  his  own  to 
chastise. 

These  were  the  Syracusan  seceders  and  others  who  had  Aitna 
established  themselves  at  Aitna.  If  the  town  of  Aitna  be  ^' 
Inessa^  and  if  Indssa  be  any  of  the  points  on  the  ridge  of 
Hadranon  below  the  slope  of  the  great  moxmtain^  he  must 
at  least  have  shown  himself  on  his  march  thitber  to  the 
Leontines  and  Katanaians.  This  may  even  have  been  part 
of  his  object.  His  warfare  against  Aitna  is  told  us  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  took  the  fortress^  because  the  exiles 
who  were  there  were  not  able  to  withstand  so  great  a  force 
as  he  brought  against  them^.  This  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  they  simply  withdrew  before  his  comings  or  whether 
he  overthrew  them  in  any  battle  or  si^e.  Those  who 
escaped,  whether  the  whole  or  a  part,  were  most  likely 
scattered  abroad  to  add  to  the  crowds  of  disinherited  men 
who  were  beginning  to  wander  about  Sicily^  seeking  homes 
where  they  might  find  them. 

From  Mtntk  Dionysios  marched  southward  to  his  attack 
on  Leontinoi.     He  crossed  the  Symaithos  and  the  Erykas^ 

*  DioddroB  (xiv.  14)  brings  these  events  in  with  some  chronological 
solemnity ;  Atoy^aios  6  rwv  XvpcucowrUti^  r^paryos,  IvciS^  rifif  spbs  Kapxt 

6li6povs  tSjv  Xct\Mi^€Ciry  irdXcis  l0ircv8«  vpoaayay4a$ai'  alrm  8*  i5<rav,  N^os, 
Kardnff  Acorrcroi.  He  adds  the  notice ;  ro&ranf  kwMiui  levpi^aaUf  M  t6 
ffwopi(«iv  airr^s  rg  XvpaKo6<r^  \^vpaMov<r(qi]  leai  voXAcb  dxpop/jt^  '^X*"^  *'P^^ 
tV  o&^fl^iv  r^  hfvaffT^itxs,  He  does  not  mention  the  wholly  different 
podtion  in  which  Leontinoi  stood  to  the  other  two,  with  regard  both  to  its 
past  history  and  to  the  treaty  with  Carthage. 

*  lb. ;  Tw  ^vyUkkir  oifn  Syrvr  d^toftdx""'  *P^  njXucccOnjy  ivvafuw. 
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CHAP.  z.  and  encamped  hj  a  thiid  stream^  the  TSrias^  that  which 
runs  through  the  Leontine  lake  and  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  by  an  independent  mouth  south  of  the  common  mouth 
Attack  on  of  Symaithos  and  his  tributaries.  He  came  prepared  for  an 
postponed.  ^^87  conquest^  and  he  did  not  find  it.  He  sent  a  herald  to 
the  Leontines,  calling  on  them  to  surrender  the  town  ^.  In- 
stead of  the  easy  submission  which  he  had  looked  for,  they 
began  to  make  every  preparation  for  standing  a  siege.  The 
hills  and  ravines  of  Leontinoi,  with  their  twin  akropoleis^ 
stood  up  in  their  strength  before  the  eyes  of  Dionysios. 
Such  a  place  could  not  be  taken  without  his  full  stock  of 
military  engines^  and  he  had  brought  none  such  with  him. 
He  therefore  put  off  any  attack  on  Leontinoi  for  the  present, 
and  did  nothing  beyond  a  thorough  harrying  of  the  &inous 
fields  and  the  other  territory  of  Leontinoi  ^. 
Campaign  This  was  not  a  very  promising  beginning  of  the  great 
Henna.  campaign  which  was  to  bring  the  Chalkidians  into  bondage 
to  their  Doric  neighbours.  And  what  immediately  follows 
is  startling.  Dionysios  now  went  on  to  set  at  nought 
another  clause  of  the  Carthaginian  treaty^  that  which  de- 
dared  all  the  Sikel  towns  independent.  If  he  had  turned 
away  from  Leontinoi  as  from  a  city  which  it  was  rash  to 
attack  without  military  engines^  his  next  steps  were  taken 
against  a  city  before  which  it  might  almost  have  seemed 
that  engines  would  be  useless.  In  turning  from  Oreeks  to 
Sikels^  he  turned  first  against  that  Sikel  town  whose 
modem  surname  proclaims  it  as  beyond  the  power  of  be- 
siegers. His  mind  was  still  set  on  Naxos  and  Katang; 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  mainly  to  lull  the  natural  suspicions 
of  the  men  of  those  cities,  to  make  them  less  careful  in  their 
preparations  against  him^  that  he  professed  to  wage  his 

'  Died.  zIt.  14 ;  ^oWtfTfiXc  jrfpMm  wp6t  ro^  Atcrrham  irfXftfvr  vc^- 
Bowtu  rj)y  n6XiV  Mat  POfd{Mf  rf  ^0^  irarawX4^x  ''^  Mifw, 

*  lb. ;  Aiort^oty  oiic  Ix^^  A'9X^A'''^^>  ^^  f^  woKAOpnlw  icark  rh  wapi¥ 
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Sikel  war^  and  set  forth  against  Henna  the  Inexpugnable  ^  chap.  x. 
It  is  emphaticaUy  said  that  he  spent  time  before  it^  He 
made  no  attempt  to  storm  the  mountain-city  with  or  with- 
out engines.  He  knew,  we  may  fimey,  that,  steep  and 
rough  as  were  the  paths  up  the  hill-side,  an  ass  laden  with 
gold  could  make  its  way  up  the  steepest  of  them  ^  In  this 
case  indeed  we  do  not  directly  hear  of  bribery;  but  an  elabo- 
rate tale  of  intrigue,  of  double  treason,  seems  to  imply  it. 
The  value  of  the  story  lies  in  this,  that  it  gives  us  one  of  our 
few  glimpses  of  the  inner  politics  of  a  Sikel  commonwealth. 

What  most  strikes  us  in  our  vie  wis  how  fully  Hellenized  Politica  in 
some  Sikel  cities  already  seem  to  have  been,  Henna,  we 
may  well  believe,  more  thoroughly  so  than  any  other. 
There  are  in  Henna  the  same  political  elements,  the  same 
causes  of  discord,  which  there  might  be  in  any  purely 
Greek  town.  The  city  is  clearly  a  commonwealth  after 
the  Greek  &shion.  There  is  no  king  like  Ducetius  or 
Archdnid^ ;  but  there  is  an  ambitious  citizen,  bearing  the 
Greek  name  of  AeimnSstos,  who  is  perfectly  ready  to  tread 
the  path  of  Dionysios.  That  it  was  the  lord  of  Syracuse 
who  suggested  to  him  to  seize  the  tyranny,  promising  him 
every  help  in  such  an  undertaking  ^,  implies  that  the  wish 
had  been  already  formed  in  the  mind  of  Aeimnfistos  himself. 
The  stroke  succeeded.  We  are  not  told  by  which  of  the 
received  means  of  rising  to  power  Aeimn&stos  set  to  work ; 
but,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  seized  the  tyranny.  What 
follows  seems  to  show  either  that  he  was  supported  by  a  party 
in  the  city  or  else  that  he  had  contrived  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  a  force  of  mercenaries.  But,  once  tyrant  of  Henna, 
Aeimnestos  had  no  mind  to  act  as  a  dependent  of  the  tyrant 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  14.] 

[*  lb.  14 ;  ZtarpificMf  9^  9«fi  ri^lBrpar.] 

['  For  the  mb  laden  with  gold  aee  Piatardi,  R^.  Apoptli.  i.  t.  Philippos ; 

cf.  Diod.  ztI.  54.  The  earliest  ooonrrenoe  apparently  is  in  Gio.  Att.  i.  16. 8.] 

[*  Diod.  ziy.  14;  'Kdiamjorw  rbv  ^"BanroAW  iwuciw  km$4cOat  rvparrUt, 
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CHAP.  X.  of  Syracuse.  He  refused  to  admit  Dionysios  into  the  city. 
On  this  Dionysios  chang^  sides,  and  stirred  up  the  people 
of  Henna  to  get  rid  of  the  master  whom  he  himself  had 
helped  to  give  them  \  Aeimnestos  had  not  yet  disarmed 
his  subjects;  for  the  citizens  presently  rushed  into  the 
affora  with  their  weapons^  shouting  for  freedom.  All  Henna 
was  in  confusion  ^ ;  the  tyrant  must  have  had  some  force  at 
his  command  which  hindered  the  citizens  from  seizing  his 
DionyBioB  person.  Dionysios  watched  his  moment.  Not  seemingly 
Henna  as  a  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  f orcc,  but  with  a  party  of  his  friends  ^ — 
deliverer,  philigtos  was  surely  among  them  to  write  the  story — he 
climbed  up  by  some  unfrequented  and  xmexpected  path  * — 
such  paths  may  still  be  found  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill 
of  the  Goddesses — and  suddenly  showed  himself  in  the  city. 
What  followed  is  told  in  a  few  words  which  crave  a  com- 
ment. The  lord  of  Syracuse  appears  in  Henna  as  a  kind 
of  deity  who  could  not  be  withstood^  even  if  he  came  alone 
without  helpers.  "He  seized  Aeimnestos,  and  gave  him 
up  to  the  men  of  Henna  for  punishment ;  and  he  himself 
went  out  of  the  city  without  doing  any  harm*."  This  is 
all  that  we  know  of  his  acts;  but  we  have  a  further  account 
of  his  motives.  He  did  not  do  what  he  did  out  of  any  zeal 
for  rights  but  in  order  to  lead  the  other  cities  to  put  trust 
in  him*. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Dionysios  really  did  any  hostile 
act  towards  Henna.  That  city  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
a  tyrant  within  its  walls^  and  becoming  free  through  his 
presence.  What  Dionysios  did  was  to  intrigue  successfully 
with  two  opposite  parties^  to  set  up  a  tyrant  and  then  to 

[^  Died.  xiv.  14 ;  roits  'EmvoIcvs  wapiteiXti  icaraXvttv  rbv  rCpcan^ov,'] 
[•  lb. ;  vkfipvis  iJk  i}  v^s  rapayris.']  [»  lb.] 

[*  lb.;   KoX  raxi^n  ^  rtrof  kpi^fun/  r6wov  iX9ciJ¥  itapuaivtatv  €ls  r^ 

W^XlF.] 

[*  lb. ;   icai  rdp  ftiv  *ktliunjarov  ovKKafiiw  wtpiZouc*  roh  *£i^a/o<;  vp^t 
[•  lb.] 
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pat  him  down  again.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  Henna  chap.  x. 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  deliverer.  At  any  rate  he  had  shown 
that  he  conld  influence  the  &te  of  tjrrants  and  common- 
wealths without  himself  drawing  the  sword.  The  next  Unsuccees- 
recorded  fact  shows  us  another  glimpse  of  Sikel  politics  ^^^^^ 
in  a  town  whose  appearance  in  our  present  story  shows 
how  &r  from  Syracuse  the  power  and  the  plans  of  Dio- 
njsios  were  spreading.  This  town  was  Herbita^  among 
the  Nebrodian  hills^  where  another  Archdnides  was  now  in 
power.  He  is  described  by  a  title  which  would  hardly  be 
used  of  an  acknowledged  prince,  but  which  leaves  it  open 
whether  we  are  to  count  him  as  a  tyrant^.  He  seems 
at  least  something  more  than  a  republican  mag^trate. 
Why  Dionysios,  who  at  Henna  had  simply  intrigued  for 
and  against  Aeimnestos^  marched  with  hostile  purpose 
against  Archdnides  and  his  city  we  are  not  told.  We 
are  told  that  Archdnides^  with  a  view  to  the  war  with  Dio- 
nysios, had  taken  into  pay  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  that 
a  mixed  multitude  had  come  together  in  the  city^  seemingly 
seeking  for  shelter*.  We  are  told  further  that  Dionysios 
attacked  Herbita^  but  &iled  in  his  attempt  ^.  We  are  told 
further  again  that  he  then  made  a  peace  with  the  men 
of  Herbita.  And  the  words  used  might  almost  imply  that 
the  peace  was  specially  the  act  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  ruler  Archdnides  *. 

This  story  of  Herbita  is  dark^  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  further  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  In  any  case  the 
dealings  of  Dionysios  with  the  Sikel  prince  or  tyrant  were 
hardly  of  good  omen  for  an  attack  on  a  &r  more  powerful 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  16;  6  -H}?  'Epfiirrp  kmard'np,'] 

[■  lb. ;  ETx*  y^P  fua$o<f>6povs  re  vXdovs  teal  (r6fifU/CTW  6x^^  ^^  ^^  ^V 
wp6s  Lior&cnw  irok4fi^  <rwi9pafuy  (Is  rijp  ir^tv.] 

[»  lb.  xiv.  15.] 

[♦  lb.  xiv.  16 ;  ^ci2i)  wp^i  Ltoriciov  dprfrtjv  6  ^fxos  6  r&y  ^EpfiiraiMf 
ffwl$€To,  and  compare  xiv.  15;  vpds  filr  to^ovs  (^'Epfiiraiowt)  tlp^rrjw 
kwotfiauro.'] 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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cHAF.  X.    Greek  city.    Tet  the  next  thing  that  we  hear  is  that  he 

Katand      i^ow  at  least  turned  his  face  towards  Katand.    Perhaps  the 

S^yS"  k«y  to  «»«  difficulty  is  that  both  at  KatenS  and  at  Naxoe 

Dionysios.  he  kept  up  a  warfare  of  another  kind  from  that  of  arms, 

one  which  would  perhaps  have  been  useless  if  attempted 

towards  Archdnides.     On  the  low  sites  of  Naxos  and 

KatanS  the  ass  laden  with  gold  could  find  nothing  to 

hinder  his  entrance.     In  both  cities  Dionysios  tried  the 

full  strength  of  gifts  and  promises,  and  among  the  chief 

men  of  both  he  found  traitors  ready  to  hearken  to  him. 

The  betrayer  of  EatanS  was  her  general  Arkesilaos.    By 

his  help  Dionysios  entered  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the 

nighty  and  became  its  master^.     His  first  dealings  were 

comparatively  merciful ;  he  did  but  take  away  the  arms  of 

the  citizens^  and  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  possession'. 

ProkldBof  He  was  next   called  to  Naxos^   where  another  traitor^ 

Prokles,  a  chief  man  whose  office  is  less  distinctly  marked 

than  that  of  his  Eatanaian  fellow  ^  had  been  won  over  by 

[1  Diod.  xiv.  16.] 

['  lb. ;   d^cA^/icrot  tk  rwv  voAinDr  rd.  5vXa,  ^povpcb^  h  ttbrg  mricmfirfr 

['  lb. ;  npotcX^  6  TW¥  Va^ioifif  dupffyo^fityos.  It  is  an  interestiiig  ooin- 
oidence  that  the  name  of  Proklte  occnn  in  minute  letters,  indicating  the 
■ignatare  of  an  engiayer,  on  the  latest  coins  of  Naxos.  A  signature  of  saoh 
a  kind  most  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  artiitic  eminence,  and  the  die<«inken 
seem  to  have  been  also  the  responsible  mint-officials  in  some  Greek  dties 
(see  A.  J.  Evans, ''  Horsemen  **  of  Tarentom,  lao  seqq.).  Proklds,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  work  (Wdl,  KOnstlerinsohriften,  &a  16)  for  the 
allied  oitj  of  Katand,  is  ezdnsiTelj  connected  with  the  Nazian  mint,  and 
there  is  therefore  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  may  have  been  an 
official  of  some  importanoe  in  this  city,  and  eyen  one  and  the  same  person 
with  the  contemporaiy  Prokl^  vaguely  described  by  Dioddros  as  i^tfjyoO- 
/urot  or  leader.  Bat  we  cannot  say  more  than  this.  Two  principal  views 
have  hitherto  been  put  forward  on  this  subject.  Carelli  saw  in  the  in- 
scription the  official  stamp  of  the  chief  nmgistrate  of  Naxos,  and  necessarily 
the  same  person  as  the  dxptfywifurot.  Yon  Sallet  (Die  KUnstlerinsohriften 
auf  grieohischen  MtLnaen,  34),  who  rightly  recognized  that  it  was  an 
engraver's  signatore,  considered  that  this  necessarily  exduded  any  identifi- 
cation with  the  historic  Proklte.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  i^ve,  this 
conclusion  is  by  no  means  obligatory.    There  is  moreover,  as  we  shall  see, 
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the  promises  of  the  iyrant  to  do  him  the  same  shameful   chap.  x. 
service.    Naxos,  by  his  agency,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Di<»i jsios  ^ ;  the  traitor  received  whatever  the  tyrant  had 
promised,  and  his  kinsfolk  were  set  free  from  the  common 
&te  of  their  fellow-citizens  '. 

What  that  &te  should  be,  the  purcAaser,  we  can  hardly  Fate  of 
call  him  the  conqueror,  now  sat  in  judg^nent  to  decide,  and^axo*. 
The  lord  of  Syracose  had  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  the 
two  Hellenic  commonwealths  which  had  passed  under  his 
power.  The  &te  of  the  two  was  not  exactly  the  same; 
but  the  word  went  forth  against  both  that  they  were  to 
cease  to  be  Hellenic  dwelling-places.  The  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, presently  to  show  himself  as  the  champion  of  Hellas, 
was  minded— one  hardly  sees  why — ^to  deal  with  his 
new  possessions  as  Hannibal  had  dealt  with  Selinous  and 
Himera.  He  would  cut  Hellas  short  by  two  of  her  cities. 
In  both  alike  the  inhabitants  were  doomed  to  slavery. 
The  men,  women,  and  children  of  Naxos  and  KatanS  were 
carried  ofE  and  sold  in  the  market  at  Syracuse  as  they 
might  have  been  sold  at  Carthage  or  Ekbatana  '.  Those 
who  escaped,  a  feeble  remnant,  wandered  about  till,  years 
after,  they  f oimd  new  homes,  till,  after  the  tyrant's  death, 
one  body  of  them  or  their  children  found  a  home  indeed 

a  piece  of  internal  eyidence  BnppHed  by  the  coins  tliemselves  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  mint-official  and  civic  leader  were  one  and  the  same 
person.    (See  p.  37,  note  i.)] 

[^  Diod.ziy.  16.  Compare  the  fuller  acooont  in  Poljainos  (y.  a,  5).  Diony- 
iio8  i^tproaches  the  walls  with  7,000  troops  at  a  late  hour,  the  traitors  being 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  towers.  At  the  same  time  he  sends  a  fifty- 
oared  Tessel  into  the  harbonr  of  Ntixos,  having  on  board  such  a  number  of 
flute-players  and  coxswains  (KtXtwrrds)  shooting,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  crews 
of  so  many  triremes,  that  in  the  darkness  it  might  be  thought  that  a  whole 
fleet  was  approaching  on  this  side.  This  diversion,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  towers  were  occupied  by  traitors,  struck  the  Naxians  with 
panic,  and  they  surrendered  the  city  unconditionally.] 

['  Diod.  ziv.  15 ;  rcU  3«pc«b  dwoiiZo^  ry  wpo9t96rrt,  ttai  ro^  tnrfy^yus 
airrf  Xapiffdfuras  rijv  it^Xiv  i^rjv^poMo^haro,    (Cf.  Diod.  xiv.  68.)] 

[*  lb.  1 5  ;  kkaupvpo9^kti<r€  robs  olx^oX^rovt  h  Sv/Nucoi/aau.] 
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Katand 
given  to 
Campa- 


hard  by  the  forsaken  dwelling-place  of  their  forefathers  ^. 
The  spoil  of  both  cities  was  given  up  to  the  tyrant^s  soldiers. 
Thus  far^  as  far  as  their  human  inhabitants  were  concerned^ 
the  fate  of  Naxos  and  of  Eatan£  was  the  same.  As  regards 
the  buildings^  the  walls  and  houses^  the  fate  of  Eatane  was 
lighter.  It  was  allowed  to  keep  its  being  as  a  city  of  men, 
but  not  of  Hellenic  men.  Dionysios  gave  it  over  as  a 
dwelling-place  for  his  Campanian  mercenaries*.  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  as  elsewhere,  had  before  now  done  harsh  and 
cruel  things  to  other  Greeks ;  but  Dionysios  was  the  first 
to  sweep  away  the  Greek  population  of  a  Greek  town  and 
to  hand  over  their  homes  to  barbarians.  Italian  settle- 
ment on  Sicilian  ground  is  now  advancing.  At  Entella  it 
had  been  made  at  the  cost  of  barbarians,  and  by  the  act  of 
the  barbarians  themselves ;  it  was  now  made  at  the  cost  of 
Greeks,  and  by  the  act  of  a  Greek.  This  settlement  marks 
a  stage  in  the  history  of  Katane,  of  Sicily,  and  of  Europe. 
The  Campanian  mercenaries  were  but  the  forerunners  of 
Italian  conquerors  and  settlers  of  quite  another  kind.  Where 
the  Campanian  first  fixed  himself  the  Roman  was  to  follow, 
and  Greek  Katane  was  to  pass  into  Roman  Catina.  Yet 
the  soil,  if  lost  to  Hellas,  was  not  lost  to  Europe.  The 
Campanian  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Sikel ;  he  was  one  of  the 
same  wider  brotherhood  as  the  Greek.  Like  the  Sikel,  he 
could,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  be  brought  within  the  pale 
of  Hellenic  culture. 

While  the  change  which  Dionysios  wrought  at  Katane 
looks  forwards,  the  change  which  he  wrought  at  Naxos 
looks  in  a  strange  way  backwards.     The  people  of  Naxos 


[}  The  Bh^ans  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  remaini  of  the  kindred 
Nazians  and  Katanaians  (Diod.  xiv.  40).  For  a  moment,  but  a  moment 
only,  in  394  B.o.  (Diod.  xiy.  87),  they  settled  them  at  Mylai.  Finally,  in 
358  B.O.  the  remnant  of  the  Naxians  were  planted  by  Andromachos  at 
Tanromenion  (Diod.  zyi.  7).  See  below,  p.  287.  For  the  Naxian  Neopolis, 
see  below,  p.  37,  note  i.] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  15.] 
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fared  as  badly  bs  the  people  of  Eatane^  but  no  worse;   ohap. x. 
against  the  walls  and  bouses  of  Naxos  a  sterner  doom  was  Destruo- 
decreed.    The  oldest  home  of  the  Greek  in  Sicily  was  to  Naxos. 
be  swept  with  the  besom  of  destmetion ;  the  Naxian  penin- 
sula was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  same  case  in  which  it  had 
stood  before  Theokl^  had  crossed  the  Ionian  sea.    The  citj 
was  Rused  to  the  ground  ^ ;  the  black  walls  of  lava  which 
fenced  it  in  became^  what  they  have  been  to  this  day,  the 
quarry  for  meaner  buildings.     The  soil  where  Naxos  had 
stood,  fertile  with  the  same  prsB-historic  overflow,  was 
handed  over,  a  specially  welcome  gift,  to  the  remote  de- 
scendants of  its  former  owners^.     By  a  strange  irony  of 

[^  Diod.zi7.15 ;  TcU/iir  Kr^(r€is  l^«c  roTs  arfivnitrau  8iapmaeai,rd  9k  rtixn 
icaX  roU  oUdas  icaricMBp*,  A  remarkable  piece  of  nnmiimatic  evidence  how- 
ever shows  that  in  spite  of  this  destmetion  a  Nazian  Neopolis  still  oontinaed 
to  exist  awhile.  There  has  been  found  a  small  o<nn — a  diobd — now  in  the 
Berlin  cabinet  (Sambon,  Recherchee  sur  les  monnaies  de  la  presqa'ile 
italiqtie,  p.  14a  ;  Von  Sallet,  KOnstlerinschriften  &c.,  35  ;  B.  Weil,  KUnst- 
lerinsohriften,  Ac,  15,  16),  presenting,  in  a  similar  style  to  the  last 
Naxian  cmns  signed  bj  Prokl^s,  the  same  oivio  types — ^the  head  of  Apollo 
and  the  sqoatting  Seildnos — but  with  the  legend  NEOFOAI  instead  of 
NAHIAN.  Holm  (G.  S.  H.  43a)  has  suggested  that  this  coin  was  struck  by 
the  Naxians  who  were  settled  in  Mylai  (Milano)  by  the  Bhdgians  in  394 
B.  0.  But  this  settlement  (Diod.  ziv.  87)  was  seemingly  of  the  most 
momentary  kind.  Moreover,  the  continuance  of  the  purely  local  types,  the 
head  of  the  Aroh^tte,  the  reference  in  the  reverse-type  to  the  wine-pro- 
dudng  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil,  and  the  name  Neopolis  itself  which 
■ugg^ts  juxtaposition  to  the  Palaiopolis,  lead  us  to  look  nearer  the  ancient 
site.  Hie  absolute  identity  of  style  too  indicates  that  this  coinage  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  contemporary  with  the  &11  of  Naxos  in  403.  (Cf.,  too, 
Weil^  op.  dt.  16.)  But,  if  a  Naxian  Neopolis  was  allowed  to  exist  awhile 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  destroyed  city,  it  could  only  have  been  by 
the  permission  of  Dionysios.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  this  new 
settlement  had  been  allotted  to  Proklds  and  his  supporters.  The  coin 
itself,  though  unsigned,  seems  to  be  from  the  same  hand  as  those  with  the 
name  of  the  engraver  Proklds  Q*  Offenbar  von  gldcher  Hand,"  Weil,  1.  c.)  ; 
and  if,  as  suggested  above,  the  mint  offidal  and  the  Nazian  leader  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  this  fact  shows  clearly  of  what  element  the  new 
city  was  composed.  From  the  mention  of  Naxos  by  Pliny  and  Antonine's 
Itinerary,  Pais  considers  that  a  small  town  of  that  name  continued  to  exist 
in  Roman  times  (Oss.  sulla  Storia,  &c.  della  Sicilia,  p.  135)-] 

['  Diod.  L  a ;  ri^  rwv  Va^Un^  X^F^  XurcAocs  rocs  dfiopovca^  l9wpfiffaTo,'] 
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CHAP.  X.  £ate^  the  altar  of  Apolldn  ArchegetSs^  the  special  and  sacred 
badge  of  Greek  settlement  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikel,  now 
stood  on  soil  which  was  again  a  Sikel  possession.  The 
whole  Naxian  territory^  rent  by  Theokles  from  the  Sikel^ 
became^  by  the  gift  of  Dionysios,  once  more  Sikel  soil. 
The  old  folk  of  the  land  tilled  the  ground  where  the  streets 
and  towers  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  once  stood^  and  to  this 
day  no  man  has  bidden  them  rise  again. 

Syracuse  Of  the  three  Ionic  cities  of  the  eastern  coast  Dionysios 
^j^qI  ""  had  thus  wrought  his  will  upon  two.  He  had  also  shown 
by  his  conduct  at  Henna  that  he  could,  if  his  policy  so 
bade  him,  keep  himself  from  any  monstrous  act  of  oppres- 
sion. His  object  there,  we  are  told,  had  been  to  induce 
other  cities  to  trust  him,  and  this  object  was  gained  at 
Leontinoi.  The  relations  of  that  city  to  Syracuse  and  its 
master  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  Naxos  and  KatanS. 
The  men  of  neither  of  those  cities  could,  on  any  showing, 
be  called  rebels  and  traitors;  the  men  of  Leontinoi  in  some 
sort  might.  Naxos  and  Eatand  had  never  been  under 
Syracusan  rule  since  the  days  of  the  Deinomenid  dynasty ; 
the  present  independence  of  Leontinoi  had  been  won  at  no 
less  a  cost  than  the  dismemberment  or  disintegration  of  the 
Syracusan  dominion.  Its  independence  was  moreover  the 
most  galling  provision  in  the  treaty  with  Carthage  ^.  The 
Leontines  might  therefore  with  good  grounds  look  for  a 
worse  &te  for  themselves  than  that  which  had  &llen  on 
Naxos  and  Eatang.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Leontinoi  would  not  be,  like  Naxos  and  EatanS,  handed 
over  to  barbarian  possessors.  It  was  sure,  if  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysios,  to  be,  in  some  shape  or  other,  again 
incorporated  with  Syracuse.  Submission  might  perhaps 
make  this  incorporation  take  a  milder  shape  than  was  likely 
to  follow  in  case  of  resistance. 

P  fflcUy,  iii.  58a.] 
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As  it  tamed  oat,  it  was  inooiporation  in  the  mildest  cbap.  x. 
shape  which  the  tyrant  of  Syracase  offered  to  the  men  of  Leontines 
Leontinoi.  Dionysios  drew  near  to  the  town  with  all  his  ^JJSed  to 
force,  doubtless  this  time  with  the  needful  engines  of  war.  Sy«ci»e. 
He  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  leave  Leontinoi  and  accept 
the  citizenship  of  Syracase  \  The  change  was  distasteful ; 
but  things  might  have  been  much  worse.  With  no  hope 
of  help  and  with  the  examples  of  Naxos  and  Katane  before 
their  eyes,  the  men  of  Leontinoi  yielded  to  their  &te. 
They  accepted  the  tyrant's  offer;  they  moved  from  Leon- 
tinoi to  Syracuse,  and  were  there  received  as  citizens'. 
Leontinoi  again  sank  from  the  rank  of  an  independent 
city  to  that  of  a  Syracusan outpost;  its  citizens  were  again 
merged  in  the  greater  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse. 
But  when  the  like  had  happened  to  them  at  an  earlier  time  \ 
they  had  been  admitted  as  citizens  of  a  free  Syracusan 
commonwealth;  now  to  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant 
only  to  be  a  subject  of  Dionysios^.  Still,  when  they  looked 
on  their  neighbour  cities,  one  lying  desolate,  the  other 
changed  into  a  home  of  barbarians,  they  might  well  think 
themselves  lucky.  It  was  a  fall  to  become  subjects  of 
Dionysios  instead  of  citizens  of  free  Leontinoi ;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  much  lower  fall  to  be  sold  in  the  slave- 
market. 

The  next  recorded  event  is  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Sicilian  city  under  circumstances  which  call  up  thoughts 
of  many  kinds.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Duce- 
tius,  when  we  hear  of  a  Sikel  ruler,  whether  we  are  to  look 
on  him  as  prince  or  tyrant  or  popular  leader,  calling  into 
being  a  new  commonwealth,  and  that  on  the  north  coast  of 

{}  IHod.  xir.  15  ;  IWXcvflrcr  abro^  «cfpa8c8^i  ri^  vdAir  inU/«cWx<ir  r^ 

['  lb. ;  r^  w6Xiw  UXtw6rrtt  cir  Sv/Muroi^o'ar  /icr^Sfn/crar.] 
[»  SfcUy,  in.  70.] 
[«  Sm  p.  6.] 
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CHAP.  X.  the  island  where  Greek  settlements  at  least  were  so  scarce. 
Archdnidds  Archdnid^  of  Herbita,  after  he  or  his  people  had  made  peace 
founS  ^  ^^  Dionysios^,  seems  to  have  found  himself  straitened 
Aiaesa.  within  his  own  city.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large 
body  of  mercenaries  whom  he  had  brought  together  for 
defence,  and  a  mixed  multitude  who  had  seemingly  come 
to  Herbita  for  shelter  ^.  To  get  rid  of  them  he  proposed 
to  found  a  new  city.  In  this  we  cannot  say  that  the  Sikel 
was  following  the  example  of  the  Greek;  he  was  rather 
setting  before  him  a  path  which  he  followed.  Dionysios 
was  hereafter  to  be  a  founder  of  cities  both  in  and  out  of 
Sicily.  But  he  had  not  shown  himself  as  such  as  yet. 
When  he  had  provided  any  people,  his  mercenaries  or  any 
other,  with  new  homes,  it  had  been  by  driving  out  the 
earlier  possessors  of  those  homes.  So  the  Campanians  had 
been  planted  at  Katane;  so  the  site  of  Naxos  had  been 
granted  to  the  neighbouring  Sikels.  It  was  a  more  generous 
policy  which  led  Archonid^  to  provide  for  troublesome  or 
dangerous  inhabitants  of  his  own  city  by  the  foundation  of 
a  new  city  elsewhere.  Still,  if  in  this  work  Archonides 
had  the  precedence  over  Dionysios,  we  feel  that  the  Sikel 
leader  is  acting  as  a  Greek.  His  foundation,  like  the  earlier 
one  of  Ducetius,  marks  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Hellenizing 
process  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Sicily. 

The  new  colonists  however  did  not  consist  wholly  of 
mercenaries  and  refug^ees.  Many  citizens  of  Herbita  joined 
in  the  settlement,  and  the  city  now  founded  was  reckoned 
as  a  colony  of  Herbita^.    Men  of  enterprise  in  an  inland 

\}  See  p.  33.] 

['  Diod.  ziv.  16;  c7xc  y^  /uffOo(p6/nvs  rt  w\tlovt  kcH  aiufifUKTO¥  6x^w 
bs  ip  rf  9p6s  Atoyvatow  vo\^/i^  ew49pa/up  c/f  ri^  v^Aiv.] 

P  Later  on  Halffita,  which  had  developed  »  large  maritime  commerce 
and  had  been  granted  immunitiea  (dr^Xcuv)  by  the  Romans,  lought  to 
diaown  its  kinsmen  of  Herbita  who  were  then  in  a  condition  of  comparative 
poverty.  Bat  Diod6roB  (ziv.  16)  obaerrea  that  many  family  connexiona 
Btill  existed  between  the  two  cities,  and  that  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of 
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Sikel  town  might  well  be  tempted  to  try  their  luck  in  a  chap.  x. 
new  home  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  which  had  a  fair  chance  of 
winning  for  itself  a  higher  place  than  Herbita  among  the 
cities  of  the  earth.  So  it  turned  out.  Tet  the  new  plan- 
tation by  no  means  wholly  forsook  the  old  Sikan  and 
Sikel  notion  of  building  on  the  hill-tops.  It  was  not  a 
rival  to  Ortygia  or  to  Panormos  that  Archdnides  called 
into  being.  The  eastern  half  of  the  great  sweep  of  the 
northern  coast  of  which  Cephalcedium  is  the  centre  had  as 
yet  but  few  settled  points,  Greek  or  Sikel.  The  EjJS  Akte 
of  Ducetius  was  indeed  the  only  settlement  of  any  moment 
between  Cephaloedium  and  the  headland  of  Agathymon  or 

ApoUdn  (at  Halosa,  *A/)x<nr^ros)  were  made  aooording  to  the  nine  rites 
(mp*  d/jb^oripais  avyyirttal  re  vXc/orcs  ?ka/Upovci,  ical  rcU  mrct  rd  'AvoX- 
Ximuow  OvffSat  rots  a^roa  Hwi  Ziouccwn),  He  adda  that  '<  lome  sajr  it 
was  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  time  that  Himilk6n  made  his 
peace  with  Diimysios."  On  this  Meltser  (N.  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.,  1873,  aja) 
suggests  that  the  Campanians  left  behind  by  Himilk6n  in  405  (Diod.  ziy. 
8)  had  been  settled  by  him  here,  whioh  would  explain  their  subsequent 
ride  to  Syracuse  by  way  of  Agyrion  (see  p.  ai).  Hohn,  G.  S.  IL  433,  points 
out  in  support  of  this  earlier  settlement  that  in  the  great  inscription  (G. 
I.  G.  5594)  describing  the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  Halnsan  &nns  there 
oocnrs  a  stream  called  'Ovumy^  distinctly  pointing  to  an  Oscan  element. 
He  might  have  added  from  the  same  inscription  (which  is  of  pr»-Boman 
date)  the  name  Tvppl9iow,  which  seems  to  represent  a  diminutiye  of  iurris. 
This  boundary  record  is,  itself,  of  great  topographical  interest.  The  Kkapoi 
(KKijpoi)  delimited  are  partly  public  farms  let  to  individoals,  partly  private 
property.  Among  the  landmarks  are  boundary  stones  or  r^pfiorcr,  waUs, 
ditches  (fftuufHat),  mounds  or  banks  {yatw^ts),  posts,  marked  olives,  and 
various  buildings,  from  huts  (fftcca^)  to  towers  and  temples.  Besides  the 
temple  of  ApoUo  mentioned  above,  those  of  Hadranus  and  the  Meilichian 
Zeus  are  named;  and  we  read  of  the  x"^^  ^'  smithies,  the  public 
oooking-place  (jifay€tpiic6tf)  so  characteristic  still  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
towns,  and  a  bath  (/SoAarcToK),  the  remains  of  which  Fasello  recognised 
in  some  imposing  ruins  on  the  shore.  The  names  of  the  trees  given  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  the  ancient  vegetation  of  this  part  of  Sidly  ;  they 
are  olives,  wild-olives,  fig,  pomegranate,  wild-pear  (dxp(b),  thorns  (Jd/am)^ 
and  an  oak-wood  {dpfuftds).  Among  the  boundaries,  streams,  watercourses, 
and  "  the  river  **  (Halnsus)  naturally  play  a  principal  part,  and  a  fountain 
1«v/)pa  is  mentioned,  perhaps  that  celebrated  by  Solinus,  v.  ao.  A  large 
qtring  with  aqueducts  leading  from  it  to  various  quarters  of  the  city  is 
described  by  Fazellus,  De  reb.  Sic  Dec  i.  L  iz.] 
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CHAP.  X.  Orlando  ^.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  one  actually  on  the 
shore.  Wherever  we  place  ApoUdnia  and  Aluntinm,  they  were 
not  immediately  on  the  sea.  Nor  was  the  new  foundation 
Site  of  ^^  Arch6nides.  He  chose  a  site  to  the  west  of  the  still 
^^»^^  youthful  city  of  Ducetius.  At  a  point  somewhat  east  of 
the  small  headland  which  keeps  the  Arabic  name  of  Resi- 
gelbi^  a  small  promontory,  such  as  one  could  fancy  the 
place  for  a  Phoenician  factory",  is  crowned  by  the  modem 
castle  of  Tusa.  Some  way  inland,  on  a  lofty  hill  approached 
by  a  winding  road,  the  town  of  Tusa  sits  on  high.  It  is 
easy  to  mistake  either  for  the  creation  of  Archdnides^. 
But  we  must  go  a  little  further  to  the  east,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ualsesus,  now  Pettineo,  where  the  wide  valley 
of  that  narrow  stream  opens  to  the  low  ground  which  here 
lies  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  On  the  hills  immediately 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  at  a  height  a  good  deal 
higher  than  Himera  and  a  good  deal  lower  than  Henna,  the 
ruler  of  Herbita  planted  the  town  which  took  its  name  from 
the  river*.     We  are  told  that,  as  there  were  other  places 

[»  See  SicUy,  i.  140^  143-145 ;  "•  378-381.] 

['  For  »  sunilAr  rite  nearer  Cefidti — now  crowned  by  the  Torre  delta 
Caldura-~or.  Sicilj,  i.  14a.] 

'  I  ipeek  feelingly,  haying  gone  up  a  long  way  towards  Tusa  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  going  towards  Alesa.  The  walk  is  interesting,  it  is  rich 
in  fine  views,  it  a£Roirds  many  studies  of  Sicilian  cultivation,  and  Tusa  occupies 
a  noble  site.  But  it  hindered  me  from  doing  more  than  look  at  the  real 
Alesa  from  below.  I  was  specially  disappointed  at  this.  For  there  are 
said  to  be  large  remains  of  the  walls,  and  I  wished  to  compare  the  military 
architecture  of  Alesa  with  that  both  of  Syracuse  and  of  Tauromenion  a  little 
later.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  woric  of  the  Greek 
tyrant  on  Epipolai  and  the  irregular  work  of  the  SikeU  on  Tauros  (see 
below,  p.  109).  One  would  expect  the  work  of  Arohdnidds  to  come  nearer 
to  the  work  of  Dionysios.  The  Sikel  ruler  could  easily  find  Greek 
engineers  to  his  hand.  So  in  Gftul  in  the  fifth  century  ▲.D.,  it  made  no 
difference  whether  a  waU  was  built  by  order  of  a  Roman  emperor  or  of  a 
Gkythic  king.  Euric  would  get  the  best  skill  of  his  day  at  Carcassonne ;  so 
doubtless  could  Arch6nidte  at  Alesa. 

[*  The  ruins  of  Halssa  lie  about  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  le  Palate 
on  a  hill  above  the  Pettineo,  and  extend  to  the  sea-shore.  They  are 
described  by  Fasellus  (De  rebus  Siculis,  Deo.  L  1.  ix).] 
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called  Haladsa  in  Sicily,  this  piyrticular  one  was  distin-   chap.  z. 
gnished  by  the  name  of  its  &>ander  Arehdnides^.    Even 
without  climbing  to  the  top^  it  is  easy  to  see  the  akropohs 
rising  above  the  rest  and  to  mark  part  of  the  waU  which 
surrounded  it. 

One  is  rather  surprised  at  the  choice  of  a  site.  The  Choice  of 
tradition  of  the  city  set  on  a  hill  must  have  been  still  2)^^^*^ 
strong  with  Archdnidfis  and  his  people.  The  sea  must  have  ^^^^'^^' 
been  an  object ;  but  the  sea  is  not  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill^  and  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  waters  there  is  nothing 
very  tempting  in  the  way  of  a  haven.  We  at  once  feel, 
as  we  look  up  at  Halsesa  on  its  hill  top,  that  things  have  in 
some  sort  gone  back  since  the  days  of  Ducetius.  HalsBsa, 
sixty  years  later  in  point  of  date,  belongs  to  a  distinctly 
earlier  stage  than  K2I&  Akt&  Nor  is  this  wonderful. 
Ducetius  was  evidently  an  enterprising  genius,  a  man  who 
made  experiments  and  learned  by  his  experiments.  He 
may  be  called  a  scientific  founder  of  cities  and  founder  of 
colonies.  Of  his  three  creations  each  is  an  advance  on  the 
earlier  one.  He  leads  his  people  in  a  single  lifetime,  in 
truth  in  a  very  few  years,  through  the  experience  of  ages. 
He  first  founds  the  city  on  the  hill,  after  the  manner  of  his 
fore&thers.  He  then  comes  down  from  the  hill  of  Mense- 
num  and  founds  Palica  on  the  inland  plain.  Last  of  all, 
after  dwelling  among  Oreeks,  after  using  his  powers  of 
observation  at  Syracuse  and  at  Corinth,  he  ventures  on  the 
final  step  of  a  settlement  immediately  on  the  shore.  There 
is  nothing  like  this,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  implied  in  the 
foundation  of  Arch6nid^.  The  lord  of  Herbita  does  not 
stand  out  as  the  scientific  colonizer^  but  simply  as  the 
man  who  has  to  meet  an  immediate  need  how  he  can.  He 
has  a  number  of  people  in  his  own  city  whom  it  will  be  a 
gain  both  to  himself  and  to  them  to  transplant  to  some 

[}  Diod6ro0  (ziv.  16)  calls  it  'Apxci»i9iou  On  late  coins  of  the  city  occnrs 
the  inscription  halaxsa  aboohonida.] 
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CHAP.  z.  place  other  than  Herbita.  He  gives  them  a  new  home ;  he 
founds  for  them  a  new  city;  but  he  founds  a  city  after  the 
use  of  his  people,  a  city  on  the  hill-top.  Halsesa  is  im- 
doubtedly  an  advance  on  the  first  foundation  of  Ducetius, 
the  inland  hiU-town  of  Mensenum.  It  overlooks  the  sea; 
it  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  sea.  Mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  on  the  flat  ground  between  the  hill  and 
the  sea  show  that,  if  the  city  itself  stood  on  the  height^  it 
had  its  Marina,  its  haven  on  the  low  ground.  Still  Halsesa 
was  essentially  a  hill-city^  and  not  a  foundation  alone  upon 
the  shore  like  Ealg  Akt£.  Halsesa  after  EalS  Akte,  if  not 
like  Leontinoi  after  Syracuse^  is  at  least  like  Akragas  after 
Gela  and  Selinous. 

The  new  city  however  took  root  and  flourished.  It  so  far 
outstripped  its  metropolis  Herbita  that  it  undutif  ully  with- 
drew the  reverence  due  to  its  parent.  It  declined  to  be  any 
longer  reckoned  as  a  colony  of  a  town  so  inferior  to  itseK  \ 

Fortifica-  The  next  undertaking  of  Dionysios  was  a  local  one, 
Synusase.  affecting  his  own  city.  But  it  had  very  wide  aims.  We 
are  given  to  understand^  and  there  is  every  likelihood  in 
the  statement,  that  all  this  while,  perhaps  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  Carthaginian  treaty,  he  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  could  afford  to  attack  the 
Carthaginian  power.  He  had  already  shown  how  little  he 
cared  for  the  treaty  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Sikels  and 
towards  Leontinoi.  His  power  had  now  greatly  grown  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  authority  in  Syracuse  itself  seemed 
firmly  established,  and  he  had  largely  increased  the  Syra- 
cusan  dominion.  He  had  indeed  won  no  marked  victory  in 
the  field  over  any  enemy  except  his  own  citizens ;  but  his 
power  had  advanced  without  victories,  and  there  is  some- 
thing specially  terror-striking  in  the  course  of  the  man 
who  achieves  great  results  without  proportionate  visible 
P  See  p.  40,  note  $.] 
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means.  He  liad  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  a  war  with  csap.  x. 
Carthage  an  object  of  serious  thought,  but  he  still  did 
not  feel  himself  ready  to  &ce  so  great  a  risk  at  once^. 
He  had  first  to  strengthen  his  capital — ^under  him  we  may 
apply  that  name  to  the  Syracusan  city — and  the  experience 
of  the  Athenian  war  had  taught  him  the  way  in  which 
Syracuse  needed  to  be  strengthened.  To  that  end  he  formed 
a  design  which  was  nothing  short  of  the  greatest  work  of 
military  engineering  that  the  Greek  world  had  yet  seen, 
and  what  he  undertook  he  carried  out  with  a  speed  which 
almost  passes  beUef .  At  a  single  stroke  he  made  Syracuse 
the  vastest  fortified  city  in  Europe  *.  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  si^e  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  city  in  no  wise  smaller 
than  Athens  ^.  It  was  now  to  be  made  much  gp-eater,  at 
all  events  in  extent,  than  Athens  or  any  other.  The  com- 
parison with  Athens  was  made  when  Syracuse  consisted  of 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  and  Tycha,  and  it  doubtless  applied 
to  Athens  as  contained  within  the  wall  of  ThemistoklSs, 
without  taking  in  Peiraieus  and  the  Long  Walls  which 
joined  the  haven  in  the  inland  city.  Those  Long  Walls 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Dionysios  when  he 
undertook  his  great  work  of  wall-building  at  Syracuse, 
and  there  is  every  likelikood  that  so  it  was  *.     But,  if  so, 

[»  Diod.  xiv.  i8.] 

[*  lb.  XV.  13 ;  ical  rttxos  irtpiifiaXt  ry  m6\*i  tjiKikovto  rh  /UytBos  Stur* 
Tp  vSKu  y&Mai  rbv  vtplfioKor  fUytaroy  rwy  *E\XrjyUkuy  in^Xcon^.] 

['  Thuo.  vii.  28 ;  v6Xiv  oiS^y  kxdffaoj  aMfy  tc  iwU?*  atrriny  rrjs  *A$Tjyaicjy. 
Cf.  Tii  55.  a.  Lnpus  (Stadt  Syrakns,  48,  note)  reckons  that  Athens  then, 
inclading  Peiraieus,  covered  a  ipace  of  8|  aq.  kilometers ;  Syracuse,  reckon- 
ing Ortjgia  and  Achradina  alone,  contained  6}  sq.  kilometers,  but  to  this 
Tycha  and  Temenites  have  to  be  added.  By  taking  in  Epipolai  Dionysios 
now  raised  the  circumference  of  the  city  walla  to  2'j^  kilometers — inclading 
a  space  of  abont  18.59  kilometers — thos  leaving  Athens  fax  behind.  The 
walls  of  Aurelian  at  Rome  were  19  kilometers  in  dronmference  and  con- 
tained a  space  of  about  14  sq.  kilometers.] 

[*  I  am  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  this  statement.  Dioddros  (xiv. 
18)  says  that  Dionysios  wished  to  prevent  any  future  enemy  from  hemming 
in  Syracuse  by  building  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Athenians  had  tried 
to  do.] 
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oHAF.  z.  it  was  the  mere  general  idea  that  was  suggested ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  cases  were  in  many  respects  different^ 
and  Dionysios  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  adapt  himself  to 
Walls  of  all  circumstances.  As  at  Athens^  so  at  Syracuse^  the  object 
Syn^Be  was  not  the  extension  of  the  city  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
compared,  extension  under  Geldn.  At  Athens  we  cannot  strictly  speak 
of  an  extension  of  the  city  at  all.  Both  at  Athens  and  at 
Syracuse,  the  primary  object  was  military;  a  point  was  to 
be  joined  to  the  city  which  for  the  safety  of  the  city  it  was 
expedient  to  have  joined  to  it.  But  at  Athens  the  point  to 
be  joined  on  was  the  haven  itself,  a  separate  town  from  the 
city.  The  Long  Walls  secured  the  communication  between 
Athens  and  Feiraieus ;  but  they  did  not  fuse  the  two  into 
one  general  mass  of  buildings.  At  Syracuse  there  was 
nothing  to  be  joined  to  the  city  which  at  all  answered  to 
Feiraieus.  Syracuse  was  its  own  haven,  and  the  point  to 
be  joined  on  answered  in  some  sort  physically  to  the  Athe- 
nian akropolis.  The  object  was  to  fence  in  the  whole  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse,  to  bring  within  the  city  the  whole 
region  which  adjoined  its  higher  quarters,  and  above  all  to 
bring  one  point  of  special  military  importance  into  the  one 
general  line  of  defence.  That  is  to  say,  Dionysios  pro- 
posed to  fence  in  the  whole  of  Epipolai,  as  Tycha  and 
Temenit^  had  been  already  fenced  in.  So  to  do  was  a 
physical  extension  of  the  city  in  a  way  that  the  union  of 
Athens  and  Feiraieus  was  not.  Whether  the  new  part  of 
the  city  was  likely  ever  to  be  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  old 
was  another  matter.  But  from  the  time  that  the  work  of 
Dionysios  was  done,  we  must  reckon  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
as  a  fortified  enclosure,  as  stretching  from  the  furthest 
point  of  Ortygia  to  the  neck  of  land  which  bears  the  name 
of  Euryalos. 

Dionysios,  we  must  never  foi*get,  had  seen  the  Athenian 
siege.  He  had  doubtless  taken  his  part  as  a  young  soldier 
in  the  Syracusan  defence.     He  had  marked  how  near 
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Syracuse  had  come  to  being  hemmed  in  from  sea  to  sea  by   chap.  z. 
the  Athenian  wall  on  the  hill  \     He  had  doubtless  marked 
with  his  own  eyes  the  importance  of  the  comer  by  which 
Lamachos  and  Demosthente  had  come  up  to  attack  and 
Gylippos  had  come  up  to  deliver.     He  had  heard  too  how 
earlier  attacks  on  the  existing  Syracuse  had  been  made 
from  the  top  of  the  hill^  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  its 
own  people  against  Thrasybonlos  and  his  mercenaries'. 
More  than  all^  he  had  seen  and  felt  the  same  thing  in  his 
own  person ;  he^  as  well  as  Thrasybonlos,  had  been  besieged 
by  revolted  Syracnsans  encamped  on  Epipolai  \    He  made 
up  his  mind  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  ever  happen 
again.    Epipolai  should  be  part  of  Syracuse,  fenced  in  by  w»U  of 
the  wall  of  Syracuse.     That  is,  the  existing  walls  should  ^«^y«»^ 
be  carried  on  to  the  weet^  to  meet  at  the  western  point  of 
the  triangle  in  a  single  strong  fortress  to  guard  that  most 
important  point.     Of  the  building  of  the  wall  on  the  north 
side  we  have  considerable  details.    The  wall,  by  the  advice 
of  the  engineers  whom  Dionysios  consulted,  was  b^;un  at 
the  east  end,  near  the  point  known,  at  least  in  after  times, 
as  Hexapyla  or  the  Six  Gates  \     But  we  have  no  further 
description  of  the  Hexapyla  or  Hexapylon,  though  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  history  of 
independent  Syracuse;  we  have  no  exact  definition  of  its 
site,  and  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  name  was  later  than 
the  days  of  Dionysios*.     We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it 
stood  at  or  near  the  western  end  of  the  north  wall  of 

P  Diod.  xiv.  1 8 ;  tlStlfs  «otcI  t^  'ATTiir^  96\«/u>v  rifip  inJAir  U  Ba^Jtmit 
els  tfdXarmr  dirorcrcixi^/«^ri|r.] 

P  Sicily,  ii.  305-308.]  ['  See  pp.  16  seqq.] 

[*  See  Appendix  IIL] 

P  The  wordf  of  Dioddros,  xiv.  18,  are ;  J  rw  t6  wpbs  rots  'E^om^Xms  Mipxu 
TCixos.  As  the  Hexapjlon  did  not  exist  in  Dioddros*  time,  Sohnbring 
(BewMserong  ron  Syrakas,  631)  observes  that  he  must  have  taken  tiiis 
passage  verbatim  firom  his  source— probablj  Philistos.  He  adds,  **pvw 
heisst  somit  $0(1  dieser  ZtUy  naoh  der  Analogie  von  Diod.  xiv.  4a.*'  In 
this  case  both  the  name  and  building  go  back  to  Dionysios'  time.] 
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CHAP.  X.  Tycha ;  but  we  have  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  extent 
Wall  of  of  Tycha  towards  the  west.  It  is  commonly  placed  at  the 
point  now  known  as  Scala  Oreca,  where  the  high  road 
from  Catania  to  Syracuse  climbs  the  hill.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  of  defence^  being  the  point  where  the  hill, 
making  a  slight  angle  to  the  south,  no  longer  rises  im- 
mediately from  the  sea.  More  truly  we  might  say  that  at 
this  point  the  sea  forsakes  the  hill,  and  leaves  a  gradually 
increasing  space  of  low  land  between  the  high  ground  and 
the  water.  The  slope  of  the  hill,  for  just  here  it  is  little 
more,  is  specially  rough  and  rocky,  deeply  burrowed  into 
both  by  nature  and  by  prsB-historic  man.  Both  on  the  flat 
ground  below,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  itself,  and  even  on  its 
slope,  are  many  cuttings,  large  and  small,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  buildings.  But  what  is  specially  distinctive  of  this 
comer  of  the  hill  is  the  great  number  of  well-marked  roads 
up  the  hill,  some  of  them  made  with  great  military  pre- 
caution. There  is  one  such  group  at  the  point — the  point 
of  Scala  Greca,  where  the  modem  road  begins  to  go  down 
the  hill;  there  is  also  another  somewhat  further  to  the 
west.  It  is  tempting  to  place  the  Hexapylon  at  either  of 
these  points.  The  more  eastern  one  better  agrees  with  the 
measurement  of  thirty  stadia  given  as  the  length  of  Diony- 
sios'  building  on  this  side  of  the  hill  ^ ;  but  the  measure- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  are  seldom  scrupulously  exact. 
We  may  say  with  safety  that  the  wall  of  Dionysios  began 
wherever  the  elder  north  wall  of  Tycha  ended.  The  exact 
point  is  of  less  importance  for  anything  that  directly 
touches  the  wall  than  as  fixing  the  western  limit  of  Tycha. 
The  wall  was  built  by  Dionysios  mainly  to  secure  his 
own  power ;  still  it  was  not,  like  the  castle  on  the  isthmus, 
a  simple  instrument  of  tyranny.  It  was  a  work  wrought 
for  the  safety  and  gp*eatness  of  Syracuse  imder  whatever 

[^  Diod.  xiv.  i8.     Of.  Holm  (Topografia  Archeologica  di  Siracusa,  a5a), 
and  Bee  Appendix  III.] 
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form  of  government.  This  seemingly  Was  miderstood  at  ohap.  x. 
the  time.  The  building  of  the  wall  was  clearly  a  popular  The  boild- 
aet.  The  lord  of  Syracuse  set  to  work  with  all  his  might ;  ^^^ 
and  the  people  of  Syracuse  seconded  his  purposes.  He 
brought  together  a  crowd  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  Of  these  sixty  thousand  freemen  were 
chosen  for  the  work ;  the  defences  of  Syracuse  were  not 
to  be  wrought  by  the  hands  of  slaves  ^.  Dionysios  made  his 
arrangements  systematically;  chief  engineers  were  placed 
at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  apart ;  master-builders  were 
planted  at  each  plethron  with  two  hundred  workmen  under 
each.  Another  multitude  cut  the  stones,  hewing  them 
out  of  the  rock,  chiefly  at  the  great  quarry  now  known 
as  Latomia  del  FUoiofo  ^,  just  to  the  south  of  the  mound 
of  BufEalaro.  The  stones  had  further  to  be  cut  to  the 
shape  in  which  they  were  needed,  finely  wrought  rectangular 
blocks  of  the  best  type  of  Greek  military  masonry  ®.     Six 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  1 8 ;  Tdr  d»d  t^j  X^/nu  ^x^*'*'  liBpoifftw  l£  o5  rohs  tifOhavi  Sy^pas 
[i\tv04pous\  iwtkiias  €ls  i^cueifffivpiovs  lircdtciXc  robots  rhv  IwiTttxti^l^^of^ 
rdiror,] 

[*  The  older  name  for  this  quarry  is  Latomia  di  Buffalaro,  Ab  it  is 
titaated  in  Epipolai,  and  JSIian  (V.  H.  12.  44)  states  that  the  poet  Phi- 
loxenos  was  imprisoned  in  a  quarry  of  Epipolai,  Bonanno  and  the  earlier 
SjrracQsan  antiquaries  assumed  that  this  was  the  scene  of  his  imprison- 
ment (see  p.  195,  note  3).  The  dimensions  given  by  JSlian — three  times  as 
great  as  the  quarry  on  Epipolai — and  his  farther  statement  that  Philoxenos 
was  shut  up  in  the  finest  of  the  quarries  (rd  K&Kki<rrw  tSjv  iieu  (rmjXaiejv) 
point  rather  to  Latomia  di  Paradi$o  or  that  of  the  Capuceini ;  but  mean- 
while, as  Holm  has  no  doubt  rightly  conjectured  (Top.  Arch,  di  Sir.  265, 266), 
the  **  Laiomia  di  Filosseno  "  of  the  old  Syracusan  antiquaries  has  been 
transformed  by  the  vulgar  into  the  meaningless  "  Latomia  del  Filotofo"] 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  18  describes  the  wall  as  Ik  kiOon^  rtrpatiZw  tpCKoriiwn 
ffw€iprfaafihwif.  The  blocks  are  1.40  meters  long,  0.6  m.  high,  and  0.70 
wide.  Their  exterior  surface  is  of  rastic  work  with  a  smooth  border  five 
oentimeterB  wide.  (See  Cavallari,  Top.  Arch,  di  Sir.  70.)  They  fit 
exactly  together.  The  average  thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  5.10  m., 
in  places  it  sinks  to  2.10  m. ;  near  Eury&loe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attains 
a  width  of  4.45  m.  Oavallari  considers  that  they  originally  attained 
a  height  of  6  meters.  There  were  lofty  towers  at  intervals  along  the 
walls.] 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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CHAP  X.  thousand  yoke  of*  oxen  were  employed  to  draw  the  stones 
to  the  places  where  they  were  needed.  The  work  was 
pressed  on  with  all  speedy  every  man  zealonsly  doing  his 
best. 
Particip*-  At  such  a  moment  the  tyrant  threw  off  his  tyranny, 
nymoi  in  ^^^  made  himself  again  a  private  man^  He  made  promises 
the  work.  q£  j^rge  gifts  to  the  engineers,  the  -master-builders,  the 
common  workmen.  He  was  everywhere,  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  looking  into  the  work  at  every  point,  work- 
ing  himself,  it  was  said,  as  hard  as  any  man  that  was 
employed.  We  need  not  infer  that  he  actually  laid  stones 
with  his  own  hands,  like  Saint  Hugh  of  Lincoln;  it 
was  enough  if  he  went  to  and  fro,  ready  for  any  call  at 
any  moment,  like  the  engineers  and  master-builders.  This 
politic  affectation — perhaps  more  than  affectation — of 
popular  conduct  distinctly  marks  the  class  of  tyrants  to 
whom  Dionysios  belongs  from  a  meaner  class.  He  was 
jealous  and  suspicious ;  when  either  policy  or  passion  dic- 
tated such  a  course,  he  could  be  remorselessly  cruel.  But, 
except  perhaps  in  matters  of  literary  vanity,  his  head  was 
never  turned  by  senseless  pride  like  that  of  so  many 
meaner  oppressors.  When  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  a 
popular  act,  he  could  do  it  simply  and  gracefully. 
Completion  Pressed  on  in  this  sort,  the  work  of  building  the  wall 
'  was  done  with  a  speed  as  well  as  an  excellence  which 
amazed  all  who  beheld  ^.  In  the  space  of  twenty  days  the 
whole  northern  brow  of  Epipolai,  from  the  wall  of  Tycha 
to  the  point  by  Eury&los  where  the  Athenians  had  first 
climbed  up  twelve  years  before,  a  space  of  not  less  than 
thirty  stadia  along  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  line  of  the  cliff 
was  fenced  in  by  the  new  wall  of  Dionysios.     On  that 

{}  DiocL  zir.  i8;  tcoBSkov  d*  dwoSifuvos  t6  rijs  dpx^  $Apos,  I9t^imp^  a^r6y 
dvc8c(Kyvff  aai  toTt  fiapvrirois  rStv  tpy^Ji^  irpo<riffrdfuros,  {fw4fuy€  li^  aM^ 

[•  lb.  xiy.  i8.] 
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side  at  least  it  was  hoped  that  Syiacuse  had  beoome  a  oity  oha?.  x. 
which  cotdd  not  be  taken  ^.  The  work  of  those  twenty 
dajrs  of  eager  toil  is  still  to  be  traced  in  a  long  series  of 
well-preserved  fragments  along  the  whole  line  which  it 
once  defended.  In  many  places  we  see  the  squared  stones 
still  abiding  in  the  place  where  they  were  first  laid  under 
the  eyes  of  the  tyrant.  Here  they  barely  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  there  they  stand  up,  course  upon 
course,  to  tell  us  what  the  wall  of  a  first-rate  Oreek  fortress 
could  be ;  here  the  stones,  torn  from  their  places,  lie  heaped 
in  wild  disorder  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  In  no  place  has 
the  wall  been  left  at  its  full  height;  we  see  the  bases 
of  many  of  the  towers  standing  thick  together  as  the 
historian's  picture  tells  us ;  but  nowhere  does  any  tower 
stand  up  even  to  the  same  measure  of  height  as  many 
parts  of  the  wall  itself.  At  several  points,  specially  at  the  The  gate- 
notable  one  already  mentioned,  we  see  the  places  where  ^"^ 
once  were  gateways ;  we  see  the  roads  by  which  they  were 
reached  from  below,  carefully  guarded  from  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy  and  almost  hidden  from  his  eyes.  But  it  is 
at  one  point  only,  near  the  western  end,  the  part  where  the 
finest  pieces  of  wall  are  preserved,  that  the  gate  itself  still 
survives.  It  is  a  small,  low,  and  rather  long  passage,  with 
its  jambs  and  lintel;  the  apparent  arch  of  Hermokrates 
at  Selinous  has  no  place  in  the  work  of  Dionysios.  The 
masonry  proclaims  the  date  and  object;  as  far  as  the 
construction  goes,  it  might  be  a  cromlech  of  unrecorded 
times.  It  is  something  to  step  out  the  remnants  of  this 
great  work,  with  the  sky  of  Sicily  above,  with  the  blue 
Mediterranean  below,  and  the  life-giving  breezes  sweeping 
over  the  historic  height.  The  bay  of  Megara  with  its 
peninsulas  is  at  our  feet;  there  is  Thapsos,  station  of  the 
ships  of  Athens ;  there  is  Leon,  landing-place  of  her  sol- 
diers ;  there  is  the  plain  over  which  Nikias  and  Lamachos 
p  Diod.  xiv.  i8.] 
B  2 
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CHAP.  X. 


led  them  to  their  first  climb^  and  where  Marcellus  held  his 
camp  when  Syracase  made  her  last  stand  for  independent 
being,  -^tna  of  course  soars  over  all  with  his  tore  of  snow 
narrower  or  wider  according  as  it  is  the  time  when  kings  and 
commonwealths  go  forth  to  battle  or  the  time  when  they  rest 
View  from  at  home ;  and  now  and  then  from  the  wall  of  Dionysios  the 
Dionysioo.  ^7®  lights  on  that  Italy  to  which  his  long  arm  reached,  and 
a  slight  exercise  of  fancy  will  carry  us  round  both  its  southern 
peninsulas  into  the  Hadrian  sea  which  he  studded  with  out- 
posts of  Syracusan  power.  Hardly  equal  in  general  charm 
to  the  view  over  the  Great  Harbour,  the  view  from  the  wall 
of  the  tyrant  shows  us,  as  is  fitting,  more  of  the  later  days 
of  the  city  to  which  he  gave  dominion  in  exchange  for  free- 
dom. And  there  are  favoured  points  from  which  both  views 
may  be  looked  down  upon  at  once.  On  one  of  these  Dionysios 
has  left  his  mark  in  a  form  almost  more  impressive  than 
that  of  the  wall  itself. 


Castle  of 
Eury&lofl. 


We  have  thus  an  unusually  minute  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolai,  and  large  pieces  of 
the  wall  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  our  in- 
formant is  strangely  silent  on  two  points,  the  building  of 
the  southern  wall  and  the  connexion  of  both  with  the 
castle  on  Eury&los.  Of  these  last  two  the  remains  are 
there  to  bear  their  own  witness,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
the  three  as  other  than  several  parts  of  one  great  scheme 
of  fortification.  Dionysios,  in  planning  the  defences  of 
his  city,  took  care  to  do  the  work  which  Athenians  and 
Syracusans  alike  had  so  strangely  failed  to  do  sixteen 
years  before.  The  experience  of  that  time  led  him  to  see 
that  Eury&los,  the  key  of  Epipolai  and  of  all  Syracuse, 
must  be  made  into  a  strong  fortress.  And  large  remains 
of  a  strong  fortress  are  there.  At  the  narrow  neck  which 
joins  the  triangle  of  Epipolai  to  the  hill  to  the  west,  the 
height,  as  in  many  other  parts,  rises  in  two  stages  with 
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a  terrace  between.  The  upper  ridge  is  narrow  indeed ;  it  chap.  x. 
is  on  the  ridge  itself^  just  to  the  east  of  its  narrowest 
pointy  where  the  isthmos  first  begins  to  lose  itself  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  hill^  that  the  fortress  of  Dionysios 
arose,  with  the  ditch  that  forms  its  first  defence  across 
the  very  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge.  The  visitor  from 
modem  Sjracase,  unless  he  has  made  a  toilsome  march 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  will  approach  the  castle 
of  Eory&los  from  the  west,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing to  test  the  strength  of  the  engineering  works 
of  the  tyrant.  The  modem  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
climbs  it  at  this  point,  and  brings  him  in  front  of  the 
best  preserved  part  of  the  castle,  five  towers  of  fine 
masonry,  placed  closely  side  by  side  and  with  two  deep 
ditches  in  front  of  them.  The  rest  of  the  fortress  is  less 
perfect.  Taking  the  group  of  towers  as  the  centre,  it 
sends  forth  two  branches  to  the  north  and  the  south- 
east, to  the  points  where  the  wall  of  Epipolai,  north  and 
south,  parts  from  the  castle  to  run  its  own  course  along 
the  brow  to  the  hill.  An  outpost  of  very  irregular  shape 
stands  out  to  the  north-west,  near  the  point  where  the 
Athenians  had  climbed  up.  The  works  on  the  south  side, 
where  at  this  point  the  ascent  is  easier  than  on  the  north, 
are  also  of  a  remarkable  shape.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they 
form  a  long  and  very  irregular  triangle;  but  this  is  made 
up  of  a  nearly  rectangular  court  adjoining  the  towers,  con- 
nected by  a  small  gate  with  its  lintel  with  an  irregular 
polygon  to  the  east.  The  extreme  eastern  point  of  this 
building  is  one  of  the  most  striking  that  Syracuse  can 
supply.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  com- 
manding the  full  view  of  the  city  and  her  belongings  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  windings  and  different  heights  of 
the  hill  itself  bring  into  view  the  greater  part  of  the  south 
side  and  some  points  on  the  north ;  the  Island  is  full  in 
sight,  with  the  Great  Harbour  and  all  that  surrounds  it. 
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oHAp.  z.  the  plain^  the  isthmus^  and  the  hills  with  their  steep  bloffs 
which  seem  to  guard  them.  Betwe^i  those  hUls  and  the  more 
ragged  blnff  of  Hybla^  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ways  that 
open  to  the  inland  r^ons  of  Sicily^  to  the  outpost  of  Akrai 
and  to  the  inner  depths  of  the  Sikel  land.  But  the  wonders  of 
Under-  tiie  castle  of  Dionjsius  are  not  all  above  groimd.  Beneath 
Sries  of  ^^^  towers  and  in  front  of  them  are  underground  chambers 
Eury&loe.  ^nd  passages  which  at  first  sight  it  is  tempting  to  look  upon 
as  primseval  works  turned  to  account  by  Greek  engineers^ 
but  which  have  so  clear  a  reference  to  the  buildings  above 
that  one  is  driven  to  conclude,  that  they  are  all  parts 
of  the  same  work.  Of  several  such  passages  the  longest 
and  most  remarkable  is  that  which  leads  &om  the  grea,t 
ditch  in  front  of  the  towers  to  the  northern  fort  A  shorter 
one  also  leads  to  the  outer  court  on  the  south  side.  Special 
care  is  taken  not  to  carry  any  of  these  underground  works 
under  the  group  of  towers^  so  as  not  to  endang^  the 
strength  of  their  foundations.  By  works  Uke  these^  if  an 
enemy  had  taken  an  outpost^  he  might  still  be  attacked^ 
like  Yeii  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  by  a  party  making  its 
way  through  tiie  bowels  of  tiie  earth.  Some  of  the  chambers 
were  seemingly  used  as  store-houses,  and  mysterious  char- 
acters are  carved  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  them  which  are 
held  to  be  figures  in  some  unknown  system  of  notation  ^ 
Elsewhere  rings  seem  to  show  places  for  tying  up  horses ; 
such  a  retreat  might  well  be  needful  wh^a  the  garrison 
was  hard  pressed.  The  whole  fortress  is  the  most  unique 
and  the  most  striking  of  all  the  monuments  of  Syracuse^  as 
the  place  where  it  stands  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
points  of  view.  The  history  of  the  city  was  wrought  on 
both  sides  alike;  and  the  mightiest  ruler  that  she  had  yet 
seen^  the  man  who  spread  her  fame  and  power  wider  than 
Oeldn  or  Hierdn  or  Hermokrat^^  took  care  that  this  central 

P  Pablished  by  Sohabring,  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  Supplementband  iv.  67a; 
Lupni,  Stadt  SyrakuB,  a8o.] 
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epot  should  be  held  &st  indeed  bj  the  adamantine  chains   chap.  x. 
of  his  dominion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  making  of  such  a  work  as  this 
should  nowhere  be  set  down  in  history.  But  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  Dionysios.  It 
is  so  completely  of  a  piece  with  his  work  of  walling  in  the 
hill  that  the  two  must  be  part  of  the  same  design.  It  is  Soathem 
aknost  as  strange  that^  with  so  minute  an  account  of  the  EpipoUi. 
building  of  the  wall  on  the  north  brow  of  the  hill^  we 
should  hear  not  a  word  of  the  wall  which  answered  to  it 
on  the  southern  side.  We  need  not  answer  that  such  a 
wall  was  needful  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Dionysios^ 
for  the  wall  is  there  to  speak  for  itself  ^.  It  may  be  f ol- 
lowed,  sometimes  in  very  large  and  striking  pieces^  though 
none  perhaps  quite  equaUing  the  grandeur  of  some  on  the 
north  side^  from  the  castle  on  EurylLlos  to  the  Portella  del 
Fusco  eastwards.  In  some  places  we  can  see  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  inwards ;  towers  may  be  traced  and  the  sites  of 
gates;  there  is  one  clearly  marked  a  little  west  of  Tre- 
miglia,  and  a  specially  striking  approach  between  Tremiglia 
and  Portella  del  Fusco.  There  is  no  ^room  for  doubting 
that  this  wall,  too,  is  the  work  of  Dionysios;  we  have  only 
to  account  for  the  odd  fact  that  the  building  of  the  southern 
wall  is  not  recorded^.    We  may  further  ask  whether  the 

{}  The  line  of  wall  on  the  south  side  from  Euy&lofl  to  the  PortelU  del 
Fusoo  does  not  show  that  unity  of  constraotion  that  marks  the  northern 
part  There  is  often  a  difference  of  material  between  the  upper  and  lower 
layers,  and  Cayallari  (op.  dt.  5  a)  condndes  that  it  belongs  to  various  periods 
and  has  been  more  than  onoe  restored  or  altered.  The  best  executed  parts 
are  near  the  castle  of  Eury&los.  The  rough-hewn  blocks  used  in  some 
parts  betray  hasty  work  and  seem  to  show  that  this  part  of  the  fortification 
was  hurriedly  completed  in  view  of  the  Carthaginian  invarion  of  397  B.C.] 

P  Tet  Dioddros  (zv.  13)  writing  of  the  event  of  385  B.O.  says  that 
Dionysios  walled  round  the  whole  of  Syracuse  (jtai  rcixos  itc/m^^oXc  ry  ir^c< 
TfjKiMovTO  rb  ftiy«Bos  &<n%  rj  f6\ti  ywiaOeu  r^  w€plfi6Kov  fUyiaroy  rSsw 
'"EXKriplZw  v6\wiv).  He  thus  implicitly  records  the  building  of  the  southern 
wan,  and  the  fSftct  that  only  the  northern  part  is  included  in  his  previous 
account  relating  to  40a  B.a  may  have  been  due  to  some  temporary  in- 
teiTuptioii  of  the  works.] 
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CHAP.  X.  wall  which  may  be  traced,  though  not  in  such  striking 
pieces,  along  the  sea-cliSs  of  eastern  Achradina,  the  wall 
that  was  attacked  bj  Marcellus  and  defended  bj  Archi- 
mM&,  is  also  part  of  the  work  of  Dionysios,  that  is  whether 
his  scheme  of  defence  took  in  only  the  newer  parts  of  the 
city  and  not  the  older  as  well.  This  question  is  not  so 
easy  to  answer;  the  fortification  of  Achradina  to  the  east 
is  not  so  necessarily  a  part  of  Dionysios'  present  enterprise, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Geldn 
or  any  Syracusan  ruler  or  leader,  earlier  or  later.  But  in 
the  fortification  of  Epipolai,  the  southern  side  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  northern;  if  the  wall  was  undertaken 
with  a  special  view  to  danger  &om  Carthage,  a  Carthagi- 
nian attack  was,  as  the  event  proved^  more  likely  to  come 
from  the  southern  side  than  from  the  northern.  We  must 
therefore  believe  that  the  southern  wall  followed  very  soon 
after  the  northern ;  some  slight  break  in  the  works,  and 
therefore  in  the  narratives,  may  quite  account  for  the  acci- 
dent of  our  guide  from  Agyrion  copying  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  northern  wall,  and  forgetting  to  copy  the 
account  either  of  the  southern  wall  or  of  the  castle. 
Was  the  We  have  still  further  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  on  the 
tinaed  to  south  sidc,  when  we  have  traced  the  wall  from  the  castle 
HarboOT*   ^  Portella  del  Fusco  eastward,  all  signs  of  it  stop  ^.    Yet 

['  A  remarkable  discovery  made  in  1886  has  now  thrown  a  wholly  new 
light  on  this  question.  On  the  level  space  below  the  Portella  del  Fosco 
and  between  it  and  the  lower  terrace  excavations  conducted  by  Signer 
Cavallari  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  Government  have  brought  to  light 
a  colossal  wall  traversing  diagonally  from  N.W.  to  N.  E.  the  modem 
Cemetery  and  the  Contrada  del  Fusoo.  Its  N.  W.  end  points  towards  the 
Portella ;  in  the  central  part  of  its  course  it  makes  an  angular  bend,  and 
it  runs  as  if  it  would  reach  the  edge  of  the  lower  terrace  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  oil-mill  of  San  Nicola.  135.40  meters  of  this  work  have  been 
uncovered,  and  Cavallari  (Appendice  alia  Topografia  Arch,  di  Sir.  35  seqq.) 
has  put  forth  the  view  that  it  is  part  of  the  Temenos  wall  of  the  double 
sanctuary  of  Dtodt^r  and  Kord,  and  that  it  served  as  a  kind  of  **  AmfmlO' 
erum  "  or  Sacred  Way  for  their  votaries.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
this  massive  work  (which  attains  a  thickness  of  5*66  meters)  standing  where 
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CHAP.  z.  the  plain^  the  isthmus^  and  the  hills  with  their  steep  bloffs 
which  seem  to  guard  them.  Betwe^i  those  hills  and  the  more 
ragged  bluff  of  Hybla^  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ways  that 
open  to  the  inland  r^ons  of  Sicily^  to  the  outpost  of  Akrai 
and  to  the  inner  depths  of  the  Sikel  land.  But  the  wonders  of 
Under-  the  castle  of  Dionjsius  are  not  all  above  ground.  Beneath 
Srie^of  ^^^  towers  and  in  front  of  them  are  underground  chambers 
Eury&loe.  ^nd  passages  which  at  first  sight  it  is  tempting  to  look  upon 
as  primaeval  works  turned  to  account  by  Greek  engineers, 
but  which  have  so  clear  a  reference  to  the  buildings  above 
that  one  is  driven  to  conclude,  that  they  are  all  parts 
of  the  same  work.  Of  several  such  passages  the  longest 
and  most  remarkable  is  that  which  leads  &om  the  great 
ditch  in  front  of  the  towers  to  the  northern  fort.  A  shorter 
one  also  leads  to  the  outer  court  on  the  south  side.  Special 
care  is  taken  not  to  carry  any  of  these  underground  works 
under  the  group  of  towers,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
strength  of  their  foundations.  By  works  Uke  these,  if  an 
enemy  had  taken  an  outpost,  he  might  still  be  attacked, 
like  Veii  in  tibe  story  of  Camillus,  by  a  party  making  its 
way  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  chambers 
were  seemingly  used  as  store-houses,  and  mysterious  char- 
acters are  carved  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  them  which  are 
held  to  be  figures  in  some  unknown  system  of  notation  ^ 
Elsewhere  rings  seem  to  show  places  for  tying  up  horses ; 
such  a  retreat  might  well  be  needful  when  the  garrison 
was  hard  pressed.  The  whole  fortress  is  the  most  unique 
and  the  most  striking  of  all  the  monuments  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  place  where  it  stands  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
points  of  view.  The  history  of  the  city  was  wrought  on 
both  sides  alike;  and  the  mightiest  ruler  that  she  had  yet 
seen,  the  man  who  spread  her  fame  and  power  wider  than 
Oeldn  or  Hierdn  or  Hermokrat^,  took  care  that  this  central 

P  Published  by  Sohabring;,  Jahn's  Jahrb.,  Snpplementband  iv.  672; 
Lupni,  Stadt  Bynkm,  280.] 
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spot  should  be  held  &st  indeed  by  the  adamantine  chains   chap.  x. 
of  his  dominion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  making  of  such  a  work  as  this 
should  nowhere  be  set  down  in  history.  But  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  Dionysios.  It 
is  so  completely  of  a  piece  with  his  work  of  walling  in  the 
hill  that  the  two  must  be  part  of  the  same  design.  It  is  Southern 
aknost  as  strange  that^  with  so  minute  an  account  of  the  EpipoUu. 
building  of  the  wall  on  the  north  brow  of  the  hill,  we 
should  hear  not  a  word  of  the  wall  which  answered  to  it 
on  the  southern  side.  We  need  not  answer  that  such  a 
wall  was  needful  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Dionysios, 
for  the  wall  is  there  to  speak  for  itself  K  It  may  be  fol- 
lowed, sometimes  in  very  large  and  striking  pieces,  though 
none  perhaps  quite  equalling  the  grandeur  of  some  on  the 
north  side,  from  the  castle  on  EurylLlos  to  the  Portella  del 
Fu9co  eastwards.  In  some  places  we  can  see  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  inwards ;  towers  may  be  traced  and  the  sites  of 
gates;  there  is  one  clearly  marked  a  little  west  of  Tre- 
miglia,  and  a  specially  striking  approach  between  Tremiglia 
and  Portella  del  Fusco.  There  is  no  room  for  doubting 
that  this  wall,  too,  is  the  work  of  Dionysios;  we  have  only 
to  account  for  the  odd  fact  that  the  building  of  the  southern 
wall  is  not  recorded  ^    We  may  further  ask  whether  the 

\^  The  line  of  wall  on  the  sonth  side  from  Enry&loe  to  the  Portella  del 
Fnsco  does  not  ehow  that  unity  of  constmction  that  marks  the  northern 
part.  Hiere  is  often  a  difference  of  material  between  the  upper  and  lower 
layers,  and  OayaUari  (op.  cit.  5  a)  concludes  that  it  belongs  to  various  periods 
and  has  been  more  than  onoe  restored  or  altered.  The  best  executed  parts 
are  near  the  castle  of  Eury&los.  The  rough-hewn  blocks  used  in  some 
parts  betray  hasty  work  and  seem  to  show  that  this  part  of  the  fortification 
was  hurriedly  completed  in  yiew  of  the  Oarthaginian  invasian  of  397  B.O.] 

P  Tei  Dioddros  (xv.  13)  writing  of  the  event  of  385  B.o.  says  that 
Dionysios  walled  round  the  whole  of  Syracuse  {jcaX  rci xos  wtpiifiakt  ry  w6Ku 
TJiXucovTO  rb  /Uy€$os  Start  tJ  v^Xci  ywia^  rhv  veplfioKw  pUyiffrw  rS^ 
'EXXj/y/flcM'  ir6\€w).  He  thus  implicitly  records  the  building  of  the  southern 
wall,  and  the  fkct  that  only  the  northern  part  is  included  in  his  previous 
account  relating  to  40a  b.o.  may  have  been  due  to  some  temporary  in- 
termptioii  of  the  works.] 
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CHAP.  X.  wall  which  may  be  traced,  though  not  in  such  striking 
pieces,  along  the  sea-cliffs  of  eastern  Achradina,  the  wall 
that  was  attacked  by  Marcellus  and  defended  by  Archi- 
mM&,  is  also  part  of  the  work  of  Dionysios,  that  is  whether 
his  scheme  of  defence  took  in  only  the  newer  parts  of  the 
city  and  not  the  older  as  well.  This  question  is  not  so 
easy  to  answer ;  the  fortification  of  Achradina  to  the  east 
is  not  so  necessarily  a  part  of  Dionysios'  present  enterprise, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Geldn 
or  any  Syracusan  ruler  or  leader,  earlier  or  later.  But  in 
the  fortification  of  Epipolai^  the  southern  side  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  northern;  if  the  wall  was  undertaken 
with  a  special  view  to  danger  from  Carthage,  a  Carthagi- 
nian attack  was^  as  the  event  proved^  more  likely  to  come 
from  the  southern  side  than  from  the  northern.  We  must 
therefore  believe  that  the  southern  wall  followed  very  soon 
after  the  northern;  some  slight  break  in  the  works,  and 
therefore  in  the  narratives,  may  quite  account  for  the  acci- 
dent of  our  guide  from  Agyrion  copying  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  northern  wall^  and  forgetting  to  copy  the 
account  either  of  the  southern  wall  or  of  the  castle. 
Was  the  We  have  still  further  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  on  the 
tinued  to  south  side,  when  we  have  traced  the  wall  from  the  castle 
Harb^*?   to  Portella  del  Fusco  eastward,  all  signs  of  it  stop  \    Yet 

['  A  remarkable  discovery  made  in  1886  has  now  thrown  a  wholly  new 
light  on  this  question.  On  the  level  space  below  the  Portella  del  Fosco 
and  between  it  and  the  lower  terrace  excavations  conducted  by  Signer 
Cavallari  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  Government  have  brought  to  light 
a  colossal  wall  traversing  diagonally  from  N.W.  to  N.  E.  the  modem 
Cemetery  and  the  Contrada  del  Fusoo.  Its  N.  W.  end  points  towards  the 
Portella ;  in  the  central  part  of  its  course  it  makes  an  angular  bend,  and 
it  runs  as  if  it  would  reach  the  edge  of  the  lower  terrace  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  oil-mUl  of  San  Nicola.  135.40  meters  of  this  work  have  been 
uncovered,  and  Cavallari  (Appendice  alia  Topografia  Arch,  di  Sir.  35  seqq.) 
has  put  forth  the  view  that  it  is  part  of  the  Temenos  wall  of  the  double 
sanctuary  of  Ddmdtdr  and  Kord,  and  that  it  served  as  a  idnd  of  "  AmfmlO' 
erum  "  or  Sacred  Way  for  their  votaries.  But  it  ii  impossible  to  believe  that 
this  massive  work  (which  attains  a  thickness  of  5*66  meters)  standing  where 


Sicily  Vol. lV,p.5t5. 
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on  no  part  of  the  hill  was  a  wall  more  needed  than  between  chap.  x. 
this  point  and  the  ground  above  the  theatre,  or^  as  a  Syra- 
cusan  of  the  age  of  Dionysios  would  have  put  it,  between 
the  temple  of  H^rakles  and  the  temple  of  ApoUdn.  For 
in  this  part  the  ascent  is  singularly  easy;  the  terraces  of 
the  hill-side  here  die  away  into  somethiiig  little  more  than 
a  somewhat  steep  and  rough  slope.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  with  all  likelihood  that^  as  it  was  from  this  point 
that  the  besi^^ing  wall  of  the  Athenians  was  carried  down 
to  the  Oreat  Harbour^  their  work  suggested  to  Dionysios 
the  thought  of  a  more  permanent  wall  of  defence  along 
the  same  lines.  That  is  to  say^  at  Portella  del  Fusco^ 
near  the  Herakleion^  the  wall  of  Dionysios  forsook  the 
height,  and  was  carried  over  the  low  ground  down  to  the 
water.  His  old  battle-field  of  Neapolis^  would  then  be 
taken  within  the  city  and  would  become  Neapolis  in  a 
stricter  sense.  This  seems  the  most  likely  explanation; 
but  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  wall  did  not  end  at 
Portella  del  Fusco^  but  was  carried  eastward  in  some  shape 
or  other.  Dionysios  was  not  one  of  those  princes  who  begin 
to  build  and  are  not  able  to  finish. 

it  does  can  be  other  than  the  continuation  of  the  southern  wall  of  Dionjnot. 
It  is  beautifully  compacted  and  worthy  of  the  best  skill  of  the  tyrant's 
architects.  The  siie  of  the  blocks  used  answers  roughly  to  those  of  the 
walls  of  Epipoltt,  and  if  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  wall  of  Dionysios 
attains  at  times  a  width  of  4.45  meters  it  is  reasonable  to  e^>ect  an  even 
greater  thickness  on  the  lower  ground.  The  yiew  here  expressed  that 
this  work  in  fact  represents  a  continuation  of  the  Dionysian  wall  was 
formed  by  the  present  writer  on  the  spot,  and  has  been  now  independently 
corroborated  by  Dr.  B.  Lupus  in  his  review  of  Cayallari's  Appendice, 

The  further  course  of  the  wall  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  revealed  by 
future  excavations.  Should  the  foundation  of  the  sanctuary  of  D6m6t6r 
and  Kord  be  eventually  found  within  its  limits,  a  proof  will  be  afforded 
that  this  part  of  Dionysids'  droumvallation  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of 
the  Carthaginian  siege  of  397.  For  we  know  from  Dioddros  (xiv.  63)  that 
Hlmilk6n  took — apparently  without  having  to  storm  any  wall — the  vpo- 
iaruim  of  Aohradina  (included  in  the  later  Neapolis)  in  which  the 
Sanctuary  lay.] 

[>  Seep,  ai.] 
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oHAP.  X.  The  tyrant  had  thus  done  somethings  by  a  wise  and 
Predom-  popular  measure  of  local  defence,  to  make  his  tyranny 
tion  of  somewhat  less  hateful  to  the  people  of  his  own  city.  He 
^"*''"**  had  also  taken  a  step  which  brought  him  not  a  little  nearer 
to  preparation  for  the  great  undertaking  which  he  had  most 
at  heart.  But  the  very  advance  that  he  thus  made  threw 
some  hindrances  in  his  way.  The  strengthening  of  Syra- 
cuse^  which  pleased  the  Syracusans,  would  have  an  opposite 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  To  them  the 
new  walls  of  Syracuse  were  simply  a  means  for  making 
Syracuse  and  her  master  yet  stronger  and  more  threatening. 
But  it  is  well  to  stop  and  think  how  few  the  independent 
Greeks  of  Sicily  at  this  moment  were.  The  Carthaginians 
and  Dionysios  between  them  had  left  only  one  free  Greek 
conmionwealth  in  the  island.  Besides  Syracuse^  there  was 
now  only  one  independent  Sikeliot  city^  Messana  on  the 
strait  ^  Of  the  three  Greek  cities  which  had  lately  stood 
between  Syracuse  and  Messana^  one  had  been  incorporated 
with  Syracuse^  another  had  been  swept  from  the  earth  and 
its  site  handed  over  to  the  barbarians  of  the  island;  the 
third  had  become  the  dwelling-place  of  barbarians  from  the 
neighbouring  mainland.  The  east  coast  of  Sicily,  once 
thick  with  Greek  cities  till  an  earlier  lord  of  Syracuse  had 
cut  short  their  number  '^  had  now  only  Syracuse  near  one 
comer  and  Messana  at  the  other^  with  an  interval  of  bar- 
barian coast  between  them.  On  the  north  and  south  coasts 
Himera  had  vanished  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  Hannibal ; 
its  successor  Thermai,  together  with  Selinous,  Akragas^ 
Gela^  and  Eamarina^  frightfully  weakened  and  cut  shorty 
all  stood  to  Carthage  in  various  degrees  of  subjection  or 
dependence.  And  within  the  Sicilian  lands  which  were  still 
left  to  Hellas  men  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  bar- 
barian was  less  hateful  than  the  tyrant.    The  Phoenician 

^  See  Holm,  6.  S.,  il  108. 
*  See  ToL  L  pp.  131,  132,  498. 
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slaughtered  or  enslaved  in  the  hour  of  storm ;  he  solemnly  chap.  x. 
destroyed  where  he  had  a  slain  grand&ther  to  avenge ;  but 
he  did  not  sweep  away  Oreek  eities  for  no  visible  reason^ 
as  Bionysios  had  done  at  Naxos.  Many  Greeks  in  the 
dcmiinions  of  Bionysios^  chiefly^  it  would  seem,  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  eities  now  under  Carthaginian  role,  took 
themselves  back  again  to  what  was  now  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory^ as  to  the  less  grievous  bondage  of  the  two.  They 
were  favourably  received ;  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to 
their  own  cities,  and  to  recover  their  properties  \  In  such 
a  state  of  things  the  remnant  of  independent  Hellas  in 
Sicily  b^^  to  tremble^  and  the  same  feeling  spread  itself 
beyond  the  strait. 

Messana  and  Rh^gion  constantly  come  together  at  various  Meaumft 
stages  of  our  history,  and  so  it  was  now.     Indeed  it  was  ^^  i^^d 

Bheinon  that  was  touched  sooner  than  Messana  by  the!^^'^. 
^  *^  DionjnoB. 

feeling  of  hatred  and  fear  for  the  tyrant.  Messana  was 
indeed  nearer ;  but  her  mixed  population  was  not  so  strongly 
stirred  by  the  wrongs  of  the  men  of  Naxos  and  KatanS  as 
their  Chalkidian  kinsfolk  at  Rhdgion  were  ^  These  last 
not  unnaturally  feared  that  he  who  had  overthrown 
Katand  and  Naxos  on  no  ground  but  that  they  were  Chal- 
kidian might  soon  go  on  to  attack  them  also  ^.  They  de«- 
termined  to  forestall  his  attack  by  making  war  on  him  first. 
They  were  further  stirred  up  by  Syracusan  exiles  for  whom 
Rh^on  was  a  specially  chosen  shelter^  who^  after  the 
manner  of  exiles,  told  their  hosts  that  they  had  only  to 
march  against  Bionysios  and  the  Syracusans  would  join 

*  Diod.  xiv.  41 ;  6pSjy  [6  Aion^iot]  rwr  "EXXi^rftv  riwb  flf  ti>v  kmicpirtiav 
rSar  Kapxrf9ovUn^  Avorpixo^^oSf  rds  T€  w6\tts  icat  rAf  KHffftit  KO/uiofihovs, 
Theie  last  wordB  ahow  whence  they  had  oome,  m  the  words  thai  follow 
show  that  they  were  at  the  time  subjects  of  Dionysios ;  voXXo2  r&it  {Hp>' 
aitrby  rarrofUycay,    [But  cf.  p.  65,  n.  7.] 

*  lb.  ziY.  40;  'Pfjrfipoi  9k  XaXjgdU^  Svris  Swoutoit  ti)v  a^^ijaty  rov 
Aiowffiou  xo^cin^  Utpetr,  Jifa^lovs  fUv  ^c^  mt  Karora/ovs  avyytPiu  &rra9 
k^iptZpawo9i<raTo, 

»Ib. 
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CHAP.  X.  them  in  a  body  ^.  The  Rhegines  therefore  made  prepara- 
^ffective  tions  for  a  campaign ;  they  appointed  generals,  and  gathered 
Rh^nea  a  f orce,  large  for  a  single  city,  six  thousand  foot,  six  hun- 
sazdans.  ^^  horse,  and  fifty  triremes  ^.  It  seems  strange  if  they 
entered  into  no  negotiations  with  their  neighbours  of  Mes- 
sana  before  they  crossed  the  strait ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  so  as  the  story  is  told  us.  The  RhSgine  army  lands, 
and  not  till  then  do  the  Rhegine  orators  set  forth  to  the 
Messanian  generals  the  wretchedness  of  seeing  Oreek  cities 
utterly  destroyed  before  their  eyes,  and  pray  them  to  join 
with  them  in  their  march  against  the  doer  of  such  deeds  ^. 
Without  waiting  for  a  vote  of  the  Messanian  people  *,  the 
Messanian  generals  join  the  RbSgine  force  with  a  smaller 
force  of  their  own,  three  thousand  foot,  three  hundred  horse, 
and  thirty  triremes.  The  united  army  marched  as  far  as 
the  Messanian  frontier.  Their  next  neighbours,  one  would 
think,  must  have  been  the  new  masters  of  the  site  of  Naxos, 
the  Sikels  of  Tauros,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Campanians 
beyond  them,  were  doubtless  reckoned  as  dependents  of 
Dionysios.  At  the  frontier  a  mutiny  broke  out.  A  cer- 
tain Laomeddn  called  on  the  soldiers  not  to  follow  the 
generals  in  marching,  without  any  vote  of  the  people, 
against  one  who  had  not  done  them  any  harm^.  Both 
grounds  of  rrfusal,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  certainly  un- 
answerable. Dionysios  had  as  yet  done  no  wrong  either  to 
Messana  or  to  Rh^ion,  and  the  peculiar  feelings  which 
stirred  the  Rhegines  were  naturally  felt  much  less  keenly 
at  Messana.  The  Messanian  soldiers  accordingly  forsook 
their  generals  and  marched  back  home. 

[^  Diod.  ziy.  40;   btddcKoyrts  Srt  <rvy€in$^<roinxu  rf  leatpf  miyrcs  ol 

[«ib.] 

[•  lb.;  <pdfficorr(t  itivby  ttvcu  wtpuiti^  iffTvytiroyas  'EWijyiiai  it6\ttt 
dphpf  dtnjpff/Uvas  Iwb  rov  rv/tdirov.] 

[*  lb. ;  ol  fikv  oIk  arparrjyol  w€ur$irr*s  toTj  *Ffjyivoi$  A'cw  t§s  tov  ^|tov 
yr&/jujs  h^^rfl^  ro^  crrpari^rrasJ]  [»  lb.] 
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Meanwhile  Dionysios  had  marched  as  far  as  the  Syra-  ohaf.  x. 
cosan  border,  awaiting  the  enemy's  attack  ^.  By  this,  it 
would  seem,  we  must  understand  the  enlarged  border  of  the 
immediate  Syracusan  territory,  taking  in  Leontinoi,  but  not 
taking  in  Katane.  He  there  waited  for  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  not  his  policy  at  the  time  to  plunge  into 
new  warfeire  with  Greeks  in  Sicily  or  Italy.  He  needed  all 
his  own  strength,  and  all  the  strength  that  he  could  gather 
by  hire  or  persuasion  for  the  great  work  on  which  his  mind 
was  now  bent.  He  was  doubtless  well  pleased  when  he 
heard  of  the  mutiny  and  retreat  of  the  Messanian  army, 
and  when  he  further  heard  that  the  Rhfigine  army,  not 
deeming  itself  strong  enough  to  act  without  the  Messanians, 
had  marched  back  also  ^  He  felt  no  call  to  wage  an  offen- 
sive war  against  either,  and  he  marched  back  to  Syracuse. 
Presently  embassies  came  from  both  the  cities  which  had 
taken  up  arms,  asking  for  peace.  Peace  suited  his  purpose 
at  the  time,  and  peace  was  agreed  to  ;  we  are  not  told  on 
what  terms  ^. 

§  2.    The  First  Punic  War  of  Dionysios. 
B.C.  397  [398*]. 

At  this  point  we  may  place  the  banning  of  the  wars  of 
Dionysios  with  Carthage.  The  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities 
does  not  come  just  yet ;  but  the  lord  of  Syracuse  is  now 
something  more  than  planning  warfare,  he  is  directly 
making  ready  for  it^ 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  40 ;  kul  roin  Spovs  r^  ^vpcucoaias.']  ['  lb.] 

['  lb.  ;  Kpiyow  ffvfuf>4pw  tJvai  ^oKitoBai  r^v  ^X^P^^  *P^  ^^^  v^cif, 
avwlBrro  t^  <W»^-]  *  See  p.  127,  note  2. 

['  The  account  of  DionyiioB*  preparations  is  given  in  Dioddroe,  ziv.  41- 
43,  probably  from  Philistos  (cf.  Hobn,  G.  S.  ii.  107,  108,  433 ;  Grote,  oh. 
Izxzii).  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  paragraph  inserted 
in  the  text  from  his  little  work  on  Sicily,  p.  165,  there  is  nothing  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Freeman's  hand.  Dionysios  tempted  engineers  and 
artisans  with  offers  of  high  pay  not  only  from  Italy  and  Greece,  but  from 
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CHAP. X.        ''He  hired  mercenaries;  he  built  ships  of  greater  size 

and  n^   ^'^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  before,  quinqueremeij  with  five  banks  of 

g^^J"     oars  ^,  as  well  as  triremes  with  three.     He  invented  the 

Dionyrius.  catapult,  a  machine  for  hurling  great  stones  and  darts,  and 

made  various  military  improvements/' 

the  Carthagmian  Bommion  in  the  Island  (rijt  "Kapyrfiwluv  kmcparfias)*  He 
distribated  for  reprodaotion  q>edmen8  of  eyery  kind  of  weapon  and  annonr 
in  use  among  the  varioos  peoples  from  which  his  meroenaries  were  drawn, 
thinking  that  they  would  best  know  how  to  use  their  national  arms,  and 
that  the  general  effect  of  his  armament  would  be  more  terrifying  to  his 
enemies.  This  manufacture  of  Gaulish,  Iberian,  and  other  barbarons 
weapons  by  Greek  and  perhaps  Punic  artisans  has  a  singularly  modem 
sound.  Equally  modem  is  the  specialization  of  arms  and  equipment  for 
various  regiments;  like  dispositions  gave  rise  to  the  Hussars  and  Uhlans 
of  our  own  time.  Such  was  the  concourse  and  rivalry  of  the  armourers 
that  every  comer  of  the  city  was  fuU  of  them;  the  principal  private 
houses,  the  market  halls  and  Gynmasia,  and  even  the  Pronad  and  Opistho- 
domoi  of  the  temples,  being  occupied  by  worianen.  (Diod.  ziv.  41.) 
Large  prises  were  offered  for  new  military  engines,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  the  competition  thus  promoted  was  the  invention  of  the  catapult.  (See 
p.  64,  note  I.)  Dionysios  himself  went  daily  round  the  workshops,  en- 
couraged the  most  zealous  among  the  engineers  with  friendly  words  and 
gifts,  and  invited  them  to  his  table.  Besides  military  engines  and  artOleiy, 
140,000  shields,  the  same  number  of  swords  and  helmets,  and  over  14,000 
breastplates  of  every  variety  of  form  and  surpassing  excellence  of  fabric, 
were  thus  turned  out.] 

{}  Diod.  ziv.  43 ;  "Hp^aro  9^  vavwiffttfrOcu  rrrpfjpHi  icaL  ntvnjpucd.  <rte&ipij, 
wpSmn  Tctdnp^  r^  jicaTcurirctn^r  r&v  vwm  Iwiwo^ffos.  Compare  Pliny,  vii  307, 
ao8 ;  ''quadriremem  Aristoteles  Carthaginienses  quinqueremem  Mnesigiton 
Salaminios  sex  ordinum  Xenagoras  Syracudos  (sc.  primos  fecisse).*'  Dio- 
ddros  says  (1.  c.)  that  Dionysios,  hearing  that  the  Corinthians  had  first  built 
triremes,  was  anxious  that  the  colony  of  Corinth  should  have  the  credit  of 
increasing  the  size  of  ships.  Already  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  it 
had  been  the  naval  policy  of  Syracuse  to  build  large  vessels.  The  timber 
was  obtained  by  Dionysios  from  Etna  and  the  opposite  Italian  coast  by  means 
of  rafts,  aoo  new  ships  were  built,  no  old  vessels  refitted,  and  160  new 
ship-houses,  each  of  which  was  mostly  able  to  contain  two  ships,  were 
added  to  the  150  already  existing  round  the  circular  basin  of  the  I^kkian 
port.  (Diod.  1.  0. ;  ^icMfiti  tcai  vtwcobcovt  iroXvrcAc»  KvkK^  rtiv  vvv  koXov- 
lihcv . . .  ?ufA4votf  K,  r.  X.,  where  Schubring  (Achradina,  27)  no  doubt  rightly 
supplies  AoKKiSv,)  The  foundations  of  some  of  these  v€&<roucotf  rectangular 
and  of  a  size  to  contain  a  trireme,  are  still  to  be  seen  rising  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  near  the  shore  of  the  small  harbour  (see  Schubring, 
op.  oit.  a6).] 
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The  enterprise  with  which  Dionjsioe  opened  his  first  chap.  x. 
Punic  war  brings  impressively  before  us  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily 
since  the  establishment  of  his  dominion.  We  have  passed 
out  of  the  familiar  Greek  world  of  single  cities^  acting 
alone  or  with  allies  brought  together  for  some  immediate 
purpose.  Syracuse  had  long  been  the  chief  city  of  Sicily  SyncuBe 
and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hellas.  But  republican  ^J^*" 
Syracuse  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  great  power,  even  o^  Greece 
according  to  the  Oreek  standard  of  great  powers.  It  was  Europe, 
only  under  the  rule  of  Geldn  and  Hierdn  that  she  could 
at  all  pass  as  the  peer  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  But  now 
she  had  again  purchased  greatness  without  at  the  cost  of 
freedom  within.  Dionysios  had  made  Syracuse,  in  physical 
extent  the  greatest  city  of  Hellas,  the  greatest  city  of 
Europe.  And  under  his  rule  she  was  fast  advanciug  to 
the  position  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  Greek  world. 
The  mere  numbers  of  the  men  who  march  at  his  bidding 
and  of  the  ships  that  cover  the  sea  in  his  service  startle  us 
after  the  modest  figures  to  which  we  have  been  used  in  the 
war&re  of  the  SikeUot  cities.  The  tale  of  the  armies  of 
Dionysios  is  on  a  scale  Carthaginian  rather  than  Sikeliot. 
But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  numbers.  Dionysios  was 
a  Greek;  in  resource  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
he  stands  among  the  first  of  Greeks.  It  is  not  in  mere 
numbers  that  he  trusts,  but  in  numbers  parted  out  and 
arranged  according  to  an  iotelligent  will.  The  reign  of 
Dionysios  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  war&re.  He  was  the  first  to  do 
many  things  which  the  Macedonian  princes  after  him  did 
on  a  yet  greater  scala  He  was  the  first  to  employ  large 
bodies  of  men  of  various  kinds  of  arms  in  skilfully  planned 
relations  to  each  other.  Under  him  army  and  fleet,  horse- 
men, heavy-armed,  light-armed,  artillery,  all  became  parts 
of  a  whole,  members  of  one  living  body,  acting,  each  in  its 
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CHAP.  X.   place,  at  the  bidding  of  one  who  knew  how  to  guide  them. 
Invention   In  artillery  above  all,  in  the  construction  of  the  warlike 
catapult,     engines  which  now  played  so  great  a  part  in  sieges,  he 
ranks  high  as  an  inventor  ^. 

The  increased  scale  on  which  military  operations  are  now 
beginning  to  be  carried  on  stands  out  strikingly  in  the 
opening  campaign  of  the  war.  Dionysios  began  with  an 
enterprise  such  as  no  Sikeliot  commander  before  him  had 
ever  planned.  And  yet  it  may  well  have  been  suggested 
by  warfare  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part  when  he  was  not 
yet  master  of  his  own  city.  Dionysios,  comrade  of  Her- 
mokrates  in  his  attempted  return  to  Syracuse  ^,  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  with  him  at  Himera.  He  may  well  have 
been  within  the  restored  walls  of  Selinous  and  in  the  fights 
before  Motya  and  Fanormos.     His  present  purpose  was  to 

P  The  principal  military  invention  of  Dionysios*  engineers  (see  pp.  6i,  6a. 
note  4)  was  the  catapult.  Biodoros  expressly  says  (xiv.  4a),  /cal  y^p  t6 
xaraff-cArurdK  €lpi$ri  xard  rovrov  rhv  Kcupbv  Iv  Xvpaueo^ffcus,  dn  Av  rSJ¥ 
Kparlvruv  rtxyirw  wufrax^Ofy  €ls  fva  r^irov  awrjyfiiuwy,  Dioddros 
(xx.  48,  &c.)  speaks  of  two  classes  of  catapults ;  wfrpofiSXoi  which  threw 
stones  up  to  three  hundredweight  (rpiT6XavToi),  and  the  6{v$€Kus  which 
threw  darts.  In  Koman  times  the  name  eaiapuUa  clave  to  the  latter 
class.  The  verpofiS^ot  were  known  as  halisUr.  According  to  BUstow 
(OriechiscAes  Kriegswesen,  ao8)  the  catapult  began  to  be  first  used 
in  Greece  proper  about  thirty  years  after  its  introduction  at  Syracuse. 
From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophth.)  it  looks  as  if 
they  were  first  used  in  the  Peloponnese  by  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysios, 
who  helped  Archid&mos  III  of  Sparta  to  gain  his  '  tearless '  victory  over 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in  367  b.o.  The  Spartan  King,  on  seeing 
the  new  artillery,  exclaimed  :  ^O.  'Up6jc\€is,  dv^AwXcv  dv^pds  &p*rd.  The 
effect  resembled  that  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  on  chivalry,  and 
the  revolution  in  military  art  may  be  judged  by  the  fiict  recorded  by 
Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  7.  $  19,  a 3)  that  catapults  were  made  that  could 
throw  stones  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Dionysios  (v.  infra,  p.  74)  was 
shortly  to  use  his  new  engines  with  great  effect,  not  only  against  the 
ramparts  of  Motya,  but  from  the  shore  of  the  Motyan  lagoon  against 
the  Carthaginian  ships.  (Diod.  xiv.  50;  dvd  9k  rrjs  7$$  rocV  d^vfitkifft 
KaTawiXrcus  ol  tvpeuco^ciot  xp^t^^^^t  ovx^o^f  Twr  vo\€fiUav  iarjpow,  mil 
ydp  icar&wXri^w  ttx*  f^y^ifP  tovto  t6  fii\ot  M  rd  wpirrwt  ehptO^vtu  icar* 
Ikhvov  rhv  Kaip6v^'\ 

P  SicUy,  iii.  505,  506.] 
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lenew  the  enterprise  of  his  former  leader  on  a  greater  scale   chap.  x. 
and  with  more  abiding  effect.     He  would  use  the  whole 
force  of  his  dominions   towards  striking  a  heavy  blow 
at  Carthage  within  her  Sicilian  possessions.     He  would 
conquer^  he  would  at  least  destroy^  where  Hermokrates  had 
simply  plundered  and  won  battles.     The  work  was  to  be 
done  both  by  land  and  sea.    A  fleet  numbering  nearly  two  Expedition 
hundred  ships  of  war,  with  five  hundred  ships  of  btirthen  5Styiiu 
loaded  with  stores  and  engines,  was  sent  forth  under  the 
command   of   Leptines.      They  were   to   sail  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily  to  the  western  stronghold  of 
Phoenician  power,  the  island  city  of  Motya  ^.    With  the 
land  force  of  Syracuse  and  her  alUes,  and  with  the  mercen- 
aries in  his  service,  Dionysios  himself  began  his  march  in 
concert  with  the  fleet.     His  immediate  object  was  Eryx. 
His  Une  of  march  lay  along  the  south  coast ;   as  he  passed, 
the  Greek  cities  which  had  become  subject  or  tributary  to 
Carthage  gladly  welcomed  him.     "  They  hated  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  longed  to  win  back  their 
freedom  ^P     By  the  treaty,  Kamarina  and  Oela,  though  Kamarin* 
un walled  towns,  were  still  separate  communities,  paying  j^djq. 
tribute  to  Carthage.     At  that  moment  they  stood  free ;  ^yaos- 
they  had  slain  or  driven  out  any  Carthaginians  who  were 
among  them^.     Their  inhabitants  joined  Dionysios  with 
their  forces ;  the  tyrant  was  at  least  less  hateful  than  the 
barbarian.     The  next  point  on  his  march  was  Akragas,  Akragas 
which  the  treaty  had  left,  not  even  a  tributary  community,  Thennai. 
but  an  immediate  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion.   Here 
too  the  inhabitants  who  had  overcome  their  Carthaginian 
masters  hastened  to  join  the  Hellenic  champion.     In  the 
like  sort,  the  forces  of  the  northern  Thermai,  the  new 

[*  Dlod.  xir.  47.] 

[•  lb. ;  fuacvrrti  fih  t6  fidpos  T§f  r&y  ^oofUcMf  knucpaT^i,  tmOvftovrrtt 

[•n>.] 
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oHAF.  z.  Himera^  came  across  from  their  own  coaet  to  join  the 
muster^.  The  last  point  on  his  own  march  was  the 
remnant  of  Selinous^  whether  within  or  without  the  walls 
with  which  Hermokrates  had  girded  its  akropolis.  Here 
too  Dionysios  enlisted  all  whom  the  restored  and  now 
.  deUvered  town  conld  famish.  What  amount  of  increased 
force  any  of  these  places  could  give  to  the  army  we  are 
not  told ;  we  suspect  that  they  formed  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  eighty  thousand  foot  and  far  more  than  three 
thousand  horse  ^  at  whose  head  the  lord  of  Syracuse  entered 
the  land  of  the  barbarians.  And  among  those  thousands 
every  Siheliot  at  least  was  fully  minded  to  repay  in  kind 
on  the  barbarian  enemy  all  that  the  men  and  the  cities  of 
Hellas  had  suffered  at  his  hands. 
Force  of  No  Greek  leader,  we  may  safely  say,  had  ever  before 
onysioB.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^£  g^^j^  ^  force.     Dionysios  saw  before 

biTn  in  actual  being  a  force  far  greater  than  that  which 
Oel6n  had  merely  talked  of.  He  commanded  a  fleet  that 
fell  Uttle  short  of  the  greatest  navies  of  Athens,  and  at  the 
same  time  led  forth  a  land-force  such  as  no  Spartan  king 
had  ever  had  at  his  bidding.  And  no  Sikeliot  leader  had 
ever  before  gone  forth  on  an  errand  such  as  hia  Pent- 
athlos  and  Ddrieus  had  come  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
same  regions,  and  they  had  had  little  joy  of  their  enter- 
prise. But  since  the  power  of  Carthage  had  been  fully 
established  in  western  Sicily,  no  Oreek  leader  had  gone 
forth  with  a  serious  purpose  of  defying  the  Phoenician 
power  in  its  own  strongholds.  Gel6n  had  thought  it 
enough  to  beat  back  the  Phoenician  from  Oreek  soil ;  he 
had  not  gone  on  himself  to  attack  Phoenician  cities.     In 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  47 ;  fu$'  ots  'l/Ji€pcdovs  iitTtwltaparo  KaroiKovvras  IwJ  Bdrtpa 
fUpff  rrji  ^HtXias.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Dioddros  speaks  of  them  by 
their  older  name.  Their  coins  however  stmok  about  this  time  and  later 
bear  the  inscription  eEPHTTAN ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  ia8.] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  47.] 
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the  days  of  independence  Akragas^  perhaps  Selinons^  had  ohap.  x. 
waged  suocesBfol  wars  with  Motya ;  bat  there  is  no  sign 
that  they  implied  any  attack  on  Motya  itself  \  Henno- 
krat^  himself^  in  some  sort  the  f orenmner  of  Dionysios^ 
conld  hardly  have  hoped  that  his  raids  would  seriously 
weaken  the  Carthaginian  power.  But  now  a  host  such  as 
Greek  Sicily  had  never  seen  before  set  forth  to  do^  at  least 
for  a  moment^  the  work  in  which  Dorieus  had  failed  and 
which  Hermokrat^  had  not  yentured  to  attanpt. 

Selinous  was  the  last  point  of  muster.  Such  recruits  as 
it  could  supply  formed  the  last  addition  to  the  Greek  army. 
At  the  boundary-stream  of  Mazaros  Dionysios  crossed  from 
the  Greek  land  held  in  bondage  by  the  Phoenician  to  the 
land  whose  Phoenician  possession  no  Greek  since  Dftrieus 
had  disputed.  But  it  was  not  against  any  Phoenician  city 
that  the  Greek  leader  first  marched.  He  did  not  come^ 
like  Ddrieus^  as  the  bearer  of  a  divine  commissicm  to  do 
the  work  of  a  son  of  Hgrakl&i.  But  it  was  in  the  path  of 
Ddrieus  that  he  marched.  His  first  display  of  military 
power  was  made  in  the  ancestral  lands  of  Hdrakles^  beneath 
the  mount  of  Aphrodite  *. 

At  this  point  we  get  one  of  our  few  notices  of  Elymian  Segesu 
politics^  almost  our  only  notice  of  the  special  politics  of  oarUiage. 
Eryx.  The  two  Elymian  towns  were  just  now  not  of  one 
mind.  Segesta^  the  new  dependency  of  Carthage^  clave^ 
as  we  shall  presently  see^  steadfastly  to  her  all^^iance.  As 
for  Eryx^  we  do  not  know  what  were  its  exact  relations  to 
Carthage  at  this  time ;  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that  its 
people  hated  the  Carthaginians^.  Such  hatred  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  old  friendship  between  the 
Elymians  and  the  older  Phoenician  settlements.     Indeed 

P  Sicily,  ii.  339.] 

P  See  Sicily,  i.  210  seqq.] 

p  IMod.  xiy.  48 ;   'E/wkiWoc  fikv  /tarawXayivrti  rd  fiiy($os  Trjs  9vydfif«as 
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CHAP.  X.  we  wish  throughout  to  know  what  was  the  feeling  towards 
Carthage  on  the  part  of  the  old  Fhcenician  settlements 
themselves^  now  that  they  were  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  Carthaginian  dependencies.  We  can  understand  that 
the  Carthaginian  supremacy  may  haye  been  not  a  little 
irksome^  and  yet  that  a  wider  Phoenician  patriotism  might 
lead  the  men  of  Motya^  Fanormos^  and  Solous  to  fight 
manfully  for  Carthage  against  a  Greek  invader.  In  the 
Elymian  towns  feelings  of  this  kind  would  be  less  strong. 
Segesta  had  no  ill  will  to  Greeks  as  such.  She  had^  just 
as  a  Greek  city  might  have^  grounds  of  enmity  towards 
some  Greeks  and  ties  of  friendship  towards  others.  She 
had  strong  grounds  for  attachment  to  Carthage^  and  she 
had  her  own  grievances  against  the  present  enemies  of 
Carthage.  Carthage  had  overthrovni  SeUnous  in  her  cause. 
Syracuse  had  been  the  ally  of  SeUnous^  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Selinuntines  were  in  the  Syracusan  army.  But  the 
same  motives  might  not  tell  at  Eryx.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  relations  between  that  city  and  Segesta  just  at 
this  time.  At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  between  Athens 
and  Segesta,  the  connexion  between  the  two  Elymian  towns 
clearly  was  of  the  closest  kind.  But  in  the  later  quarrels 
between  Segesta  and  Selinous  we  have  not  heard  a  word 
Eryx  joins  of  Eryx.     At  any  rate,  in  whatever  relations  the  two  towns 

^^^^  stood  to  one  another,  they  took  directly  opposite  courses 
in  the  present  war.  Segesta  remained  loyal  to  Carthage. 
The  men  of  Eryx  looked  out  at  the  host  of  Dionysios 
marching  towards  the  foot  of  their  hill,  and  they  felt  that 
even  on  their  height  they  could  not  withstand  it.  More- 
over they  hated  the  Carthaginians  and  had  no  wish  to 
withstand  it.  They  accordingly  joined  the  side  of  Dionysios, 
on  what  terms  we  are  not  told. 

Motya  meanwhile  remained  firm,  whether  we  are  to  say 
in  its  Carthaginian  allegiance  or  in  its  wider  Phoenician 
patriotism.     Its  people  were  nerved  for  the  defence  with 
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all  that  stem  and  deadly  lesolation  wliich  is  characteristic  of  ohap.  x. 
the  Semitic  races.  With  them  real  resistance  sometimes 
seems  to  begin  at  the  point  where  the  resistance  of  other 
nations  seems  to  leave  off.  They  looked  for  help  from  Car- 
thage^ they  trembled  not  at  the  numbers  of  the  enemy; 
they  made  all  things  ready  for  the  si^ge.  They  believed 
that  it  was  their  special  loyalty  to  Carthage  which  had 
marked  them  out  for  the  first  attack  ^ ;  and  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  with  them  to  do  deeds  worthy  of  their  reputation. 
The  siege  b^^^  a  siege  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  siege  of 
to  understand  by  a  glance  at  the  existing  map  only.  But  ^^^^ 
it  becomes  clear  when  we  remember  the  relations  of  land 
and  water  as  they  must  have  stood  at  the  time^.  The 
island  of  Motya  still  lay  in  the  midst  of  its  own  haven^ 
low  and  sheltered  from  the  outer  sea  by  a  yet  lower 
peninsula.  The  town,  girded  by  walls^  of  which  large 
traces  still  remain^  covered  the  whole  island^  which  was^  at 
the  north-eastern  comer — if  the  word  comer  can  be  used  at 
Motya — ^joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole.  When  the  lord 
of  Syracuse  advances  to  the  attack  of  Motya,  the  analogy 
between  Motya  and  his  own  Ortygia  comes  still  more 
strongly  on  our  minds.  The  island  city  of  the  Phoenician 
on  the  westem  side  of  Sicily  is  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
the  island  city  of  the  Greek  on  the  eastern  side.  But  in 
the  hands  of  Dionysios  Ortygia  had  become  a  mere  strong- 
hold of  tyranny;  the  tme  Syracuse  was  now  on  the  main- 
land. No  such  change  had  taken  place  at  Motya.  The 
city  was  still  on  the  island,  and  on  the  island  only.  And  it 
was  a  city  which,  had  indeed  come  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  another  city  of  its  own  race^  but  which  had 
not  passed  under  the  dominion  of  a  domestic  tyrant. 

Of  the  forces  by  which  Motya  was  at  this  time  defended 
we  are  told  nothing  distinctly.     The  citizens  of  Motya 

['  Died.  xiv.  48  ;  8id  rd  vt<rrordTi;r  c7roi  (t^  MorCnp)  rois  Kapxifltt^t,] 
I*  See  Map.] 
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CHAP.  X.  were^  as  the  story  shows^  thorough  men  of  war  after  the 
Phoeniciaii  type.  But  we  should  expect  to  find  also  some- 
thing of  a  Carthaginian  garrison ;  and  that  such  there  was 
we  learn  from  a  single  casual  notice.  Some  of  the  defenders 
of  Motya  were  mercenary  Greeks — we  have  already  heard 
of  such  in  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion^ — and  the  name 
of  their  captain,  Daimen^s^  has  been  preserved^.  What 
share  they  took  in  the  struggle  against  their  countrymen 
we  are  not  told. 
Motyans  The  first  act  of  the  men  of  Motya  when  threatened  with 
nexion'  &  ^iege  was  to  break  down  the  mole  which  joined  their 
w^  mam-  ^j^  ^  ^^xe  mainland.  The  island  should  be  again  an  island ; 
no  means  of  approach  by  land  should  be  left  open  to  the 
enemy  ^.  But  in  the  face  of  the  engineers  of  Dionysios 
their  toil  was  labour  in  vain.  It  was  easier  for  him  to 
New  mole  build  up  than  for  them  to  pull  down.  The  old  mole  had 
Dionyswe.  been  a  mere  road ;  the  mole  of  Dionysios  was  to  be  a  piece 
of  artificial  land  on  which  he  could  plant  his  engines  and 
let  them  play  on  the  wall  of  the  city*.  He  now  brought  up 
his  ships ;  but  he  designed  no  attacks  on  the  wall  by  sea. 
The  vessels  of  burthen  he  placed  at  anchor  along  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  of  the  mainland.  The  ships  of  war  were 
taken  into  the  inner  haven  to  the  north  of  the  island^  and 
there  drawn  up  on  the  shore  of  the  isthmus  ^.  The  crews 
of  the  ships  were  left  to  go  on  with  the  mole.  Dionysios 
himself^  to  fill  up  the  time  till  he  could  at^M3k  Motya  by 

\}  SicUy,  iii  454,  470.] 

P  Diod.  xiv.  53.] 

[*  lb.  ziy.  48;  cfxc  8)  icat  6^^  ar€¥^  x**P^*^"^^»  ^povcay  M  rhv 
Hp  SurcX^of  olTtoXdr,  ijpf  ol  Horvtfyol  r&rt  hUaKWpo»^ 

[*  lb. ;  Aiom&aiot  9^  ftcrd  rwy  ipxtrttcrSyon^  Korcurice/fdfAtwcs  robs  t6wovs, 
Ijp^aro  x^/MiTa  KaTcunc€tfA(fiv  M  ri^  Mort^.] 

[*  lb. ;  Kol  rdts  fi^p  fuucfAs  ravs  vofA  rbv  ^<ntkow  rev  XiiAhHm  ht^mfct, 
rd  8^  ^/mjyd.  rS^  wkoiwv  tfpfua  vofA  rhw  clytmkiv.  In  making  Dionyiios 
dr»w  up  his  warshipe  on  the  isthmus  (o  the  north  of  the  island  Mr.  Free- 
man foUowB  Holm  (G.  8.  ii  435).  Sohubring  (Motye-LUybsBom,  54)  places 
them  south  of  the  Mole  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Motyan  lagoon.] 
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land^  made  Beveral  expeditions  at  once  to  win  allies  to  his    chap.  x. 
side  and  to  take^  or  at  least  to  blockade,  the  towns  which 
held  oat  against  him. 

At  this  end  of  Sicily  whatever  had  not  been  occupied  by 
Elymians^  Phcenicians^  or  Gbre^^  still   belonged  to  the 
oldest  people  of  the  land.   The  neighbouring  Sikans^  fearing  Sikans 
the  power  of  Dionysioe  and  assuredly  having  no  attach-  cwihageT 
ment  to  Carthage^  threw  ofE  all  Phoenician  dominion  or 
supremacy,  and  joined  themselyes  to  the  Greek  invader. 
We  must  seemingly  except  the  town  of  Ankyra^  of  which 
so  little  is  known  ^,  if  indeed  it  was  Sikan  at  this  time.    It 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  five  towns  which  held  out  for  Car- 
thage.   Of  the  other  four  two  were  naturally  Phoenician^ 
Panormos  and  Sobus.    The  others  were  Segesta^  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  Entella  on  its  rock,  now  the  strong- 
hold of  those  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  done  good 
service  to  the  tyrant  against  revolted  Syracuse  '.    Dionysios 
laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  two  Phoenician  towns  and  also 
of  Ankyra ;  but  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than 
lay  waste  their  lands.     With  Siesta  and  Entella  he  went  Seffest* 
further;  he  besieged  them  and  made  several  assaults.    The  Stella 
geogpraphical  position  of  these  towns  seems  to  explain  this  '^P^^ 
difference  of  treatment.    Siesta  and  Entella  might  bar  his  Dionysios. 
march  in  many  directions,  so  that  it  was  a  great  object  to 
take  them,  if  possible,  to  hold  them  in  check,  while  the 
siege  of  Panormos  and  Solous  might  be  left  till  their 
turn  came  to  be  attacked,  like  Motya^  for  their  own  sake. 
But  a  siege  of  either  Segesta  or  Entella  was  not  an  easy 
matter ;  and  it  appears  that  the  assaults  of  Dionysios  did 
little  towards  bringing  either  town  under  his  power.   Mean- 
while the  mole  grew;   Dionysios,  like  an  eastern  despot, 
had  men  enough  for  his  work  \    The  new  artificial  isthmus 

{}  Died.  1.  c,  where  the  true  reading  ii  ^Ayicvfiai,  uot  'AAunku.    Ct 
^Kdlj,  I  lai.] 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  9.    See  p.  ao.] 

['  lb.  xiv.  51 ;  rj  va\vxci/»(f  Tfir  ipya{ofUwMf  awT€\4<Fas  rb  x^l^ 
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oHAP.  X.   could  now  bear  the  Syracusan  artillery^  and  all  things  were 
ready  for  making  an  attack  on  the  walls  of  Moiya. 
Renewed        Dionysios  now  went  back  to  his  main  object.     He  left 
Mo^a.***^    troops  enough  to  keep  up  the  blockade  of  Siesta  and 
Entella^  perhaps  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Carthaginian 
obedience.     He  deemed  that^  as  soon  as  Motya  fell,  they 
would  presently  surrender^.     But  Motya  was  not  to  fall 
without  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  relieve 
her.    A  diversion  was  first  tried.    While  the  force  of  Syra- 
cuse was  before  Motya,  a  sudden  blow  might  perhaps  give 
Carthage  possession  of  Syracuse  herself.     At  any  rate  an 
attack  on  Syracuse  might  be  likely  to  draw  away  the  lord 
Carthftgi-    of  Syracuse  from  Motya.      Himilkfin  was  now  busy  in 
ingforce ^' making  ready  for  a  great  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged 
TT^^iicA     town.     He  was  seemingly  still  at  Carthage  when  he  bade 
his  admiral  take  ten  triremes,  and  sail  with  all  speed  and 
all  stealth  ^^  so  as  to  enter  the  Great  Harbour  by  nighty  and 
Descent  on  to  destroy  all  the  ships  that  were  left  there.    The  immediate 
HarS!ur*of  P^^  was  successfully  carried  out.     The  Punic  triremes  did 
Syraouee.    enter  the  Great  Harbour  by  night;  they  drove  their  beaks 
into  such  ships  as  they  found  there ;  they  sent  nearly  all  of 
them  to  the  bottom,  and  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  But  watch 
must  surely  have  been  kept  at  Syracuse  in  the  absence  of 
her  master.    Was  there  no  chain,  no  defence  of  any  kind, 
to  guard  the  wide  mouth  between  Ortygia  and  Pl^myrion  ? 
As  a  certain  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  Syracusan 
power^  this  daring  attack  thoroughly  succeeded.     But  it 
failed  altogether  in  its  main  object  of  drawing  away  Dio- 
nysios from  the  siege  of  Motya.     That  work  he  had  taken 
in  hand^  and  from  that  work  he  did  not  stir. 

The  Carthaginian  admiral  had  now  no  choice  except  to 
attack  the  Syracusan  force^  within  the  most  strictly  guarded 

{}  Diod.  xiy.  49 ;  ffX«i(c  y^  ra^rrp  iicwoXiopKfjBftarfs  rcU  d\Xas  tOBion 
[*  lb. ;  KcXc^or  mrd,  rdxot  kiSptf  vXccV.] 
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home  of  Phcenician  power,  in  the  haven  of  Motya  itself,  chap.  x. 
The  mode  of  attack  which  Himilkdn  chose  was  the  repeti-  HimjOkdn 
tion  on  a  greater  scale  of  the  exploit  of  his  officer  in  the  destroy 
Syracusan  harbour.  As  the  war-ships  of  Dionysios  were  J^^^®** 
not  afloat,  but  ware  drawn  up  on  land  in  the  inner  haven^  Motyan 
the  Carthaginian  commander  hoped  by  another  sudden  blow 
to  destroy  or  get  possession  of  them.  The  loss  of  his  fleet 
would  surely  cause  Dionysios  to  raise  the  siege  of  Motya, 
and  would  enable  Himilkdn  to  transfer  the  war  to  Syra- 
cuse^. With  a  hundred  picked  triremes,  he  sailed  from 
Carthage;  he  reached  the  shore  of  Selinous  in  the  night; 
he  then  followed  the  coast;  he  passed  the  point  of  Lily- 
baion,  and  appeared  at  day-break  within  the  inland  sea  of 
Motya.  Dionysios  had  no  means  of  resisting  him  by  sea. 
The  war-ships  ware  on  shore  at  the  other  side  of  the  haven 
to  the  north  of  the  island.  Himilkdn  found  no  difficulty 
in  burning  or  disabling  the  ships  of  burthen  that  were 
lying  at  anchor  at  its  mouth  ^.  He  then  sailed  into  the 
haven,  and  put  his  ships  in  order  to  attack  the  Greek  ships 
that  were  drawn  up  on  its  inner  shore.  His  intended  course 
must  have  been  by  the  western  side  of  the  island,  as  the 
eastern  channel  was  barred  by  the  mole.  Dionysios  feared 
to  put  his  ships  to  sea  in  the  haven.  The  space  was  small ; 
the  Punic  fleet  kept  the  mouth  to  the  south  of  the  island. 
If  he  met  the  enemy  in  battle  on  those  terras,  &r  greater 
as  was  the  number  of  his  fleet,  he  would  lose  his  advantage, 
as  each  ship  would  have  to  engage  several  of  the  enemy  \ 
A  sea-fight  in  the  narrow  waters  between  the  isle  of  Motya 

{}  Diod.  jdy,  50.  How  H  oame  tbont  that  Dionysiof,  who  must  b*ve 
expected  the  ftppeftnmoe  of  %  large  Carthaginian  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
Motya^  left  hii  own  galleji  drawn  np  high  and  dry  and  his  transport!  at 
the  month  of  the  harbour  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  hostile  sqnadron,  is  not 
explained.  Dionysios'  arrangements,  as  set  forth  by  Dioddros,  argue  sheer 
imbecility.] 

[•lb.] 

['  lb.    CI  Sohnbring^  Motye-Lilybnum,  55  seqq.] 
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OHAP.  X.  and  the  peninsula  to  the  west  of  it  would  have  jeoparded 
all  his  plans. 
Himilkdn's  But  the  master  of  engineering  craft  was  not  without  his 
puL^Tby  resources.  .  If  he  oovld  not  trust  his  ships  to  the  waters^  he 
catsuits,  eould  find  a  way  out  for  them  by  land.  The  famous  device 
of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  was  forestalled  by  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse^.  The  land-force  of  Dionysios  was  brought  to 
the  mouth  of  the  haven.  That  is,  it  occupied  the  shore  of 
the  peninsula — now  an  island — ^west  of  Motya.  There  he 
placed  his  engines  of  war^  above  all,  his  own  special  creation^ 
the  catapults.  On  the  ships  themselves^  on  those  at  least 
that  were  nearest  to  the  shore,  were  placed  a  crowd  of 
archers  and  slingers.  As  Himilkdn  sailed  in  to  seize  the 
foremost  ships,  he  was  met  by  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
bullets  from  the  ships  themselves.  And  more  than  these, 
the  catapults,  the  new  and  fearful  arm  of  war  brought  that 
day  for  the  first  time  into  action,  hurled  their  mighty  stones 
against  the  Punic  navy.  The  newness  of  this  form  of 
destruction  cowed  most  hearts  K  Many  men  were  crushed, 
and  one  would  think  that  some  of  the  ships  must  have  been 
crushed  also.  The  navy  of  Himilkdn  was  beaten  back 
without  a  single  Greek  vessel  being  put  to  sea  to  meet  it. 

Even  while  this  work  was  going  on,  Dionysios  was  able 
to  b^^  the  canying  out  of  his  scheme.  The  crews  of  his 
ships  were  available  for  his  purpose,  while  the  men  of  the 

[^  The  Ottoman  ships  were  tianiported  »  distaaoe  of  six  miles  from  the 
Bosphoros  to  the  farther  part  of  the  harboor  of  Constantinople.  See 
Gibbon,  etu  Ixviii ;  and  ct  Von  Hammer  (French  ed.,  ii.  406  seqq.)i  who 
cites  other  parallels.  Leonard  of  Elhioe  says  that  Mahomet  borrowed  his 
idea  from  the  Venetians,  who  twelve  years  before  had  transported  their 
ships  from  the  Adige  to  the  Lake  of  Qarda.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  carried  their  fleet  across  the  Isthmus  of  Leakadla 
^Thnc  iv.  8).  So  too  Hannibal  dragged  the  Tarantine  shipe  across  the 
Agora  of  Taras  from  the  Mar  Piccolo  to  the  outer  sea  (Polyb.  viii.  36). 
Augustus  according  to  Dion  Caasius  (L  and  li.)  twice  dragged  his  ships 
overland— across  the  isthmus  of  Kikopolis  and  that  of  Corinth.  This 
latter  feat  was  repeated  by  the  Patrician  Kiketas  in  the  tenth  century.] 

[*  See  p.  64,  note  i.] 
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land-force  were  hurling  death  at  the  Carthaginian  seamen,    ohap.  x. 
Roads  of  wood  were  laid  across  the  low  and  muddy  neck  of  SyraooBan 

flnflt. 

land  which  then  parted  the  haven  from  the  outer  waters,  dragged 
Along  them^  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half ^  the  ships  f^^ 
were  dragged  into  the  open  sea  ^.  A  short  sail  round  the 
peninsula  would  have  brought  them  again  to  the  mouth  of 
the  haven^  ready  to  meet  Himilkdn's  fleet  on  their  natural 
element.  But^  beaten  back  in  his  first  attempt,  seeing  the 
success  of  the  device  of  Dionysios^  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander feared  to  risk  a  naval  battle  with  the  &r  greater 
force  of  the  enemy.  When  he  saw  that  his  attempt  had 
fiuled;  he  at  once  sailed  away  to  Africa,  and  left  Motya  to 
its  fate. 


It  was  now  that  the  siege  really  began.  On  the  Qreek  Assaalton 
side  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  beyond  making  ready  for  Motytk 
the  attack.  On  the  Punic  side  nothing  had  been  done 
beyond  fruitless  attempts  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  Greeks. 
But  now  the  way  was  open  for  the  Greek  land-force  to 
make  its  direct  assault  on  the  walls  of  Motya.  The  mole 
was  already  finished.  The  vast  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed on  it  had  enabled  Dionysios  to  bring  it  to  perfection 
with  unexpected  speed  ^.  We  are  tempted  to  ask  whether 
Dionysios  received  any  willing  help,  or  pressed  in  any  that 
was  unwilling,  from  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Carthage  in 

P  Pdymi.  ▼.  2 ;  Axw^ot  . . .  wip€K&KW€  robs  vaairas  Kai  crpajt&ras 
Bapptiy  icai  wapa<rKwd(€ff$€u  ri^  8ia7aryi)r  rdr  rpi-fipeaw  [8(d]  Ttjs  w«pt- 
rxovcris  Sjtpas  rhy  Xijihrn.  riwos  ^  dftak^  Kot  917X^8179,  ttpos  €tico<n  ffrdldia. 
r(nnt¥  ol  arpart&rm  ^i$Xoif  ^oAAaTTdEwarrcs  i^np^ji^epccar  ^^jfMjicoyTa  rpc^pccr 
ifUpq.  lUf,  Diod.  xiv.  50 ;  At6wfp  rf  wk^^u.  rS/w  ffrpartwrwy  fiqdUn 
8ccAirt^<rat  rd  mciupri  8cd  r^  7^  *U  ri)v  htr^  rov  XifUvos  $6Xarray,  di^<rai<rc 
rds  pmh.  As  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  435)  remarkB>  the  twenty  Btadi*  can  only  be 
obtained  by  supposing  that  what  was  iben  tbe  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  present  islands  of  Isola  Longa  and  Borrone  was  considerably  broader 
than  either  of  the  existing  islands.] 

•  Diod.  xi?.  51 ;  Aiamjffios  W  tJ  «oXvx<i/>^  twt  ipya(ofiht^  awTt\iaas 


J 
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CHAP.  z.  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  men  of  Eryx^  who 
hated  Carthage  ^,  might  be  ready  to  do  something  in  the 
cause  of  her  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  to  imply  the 
presence  of  even  the  smallest  Punic  force  on  Lilybaion. 
The  city  of  that  name  was  not  yet^  but  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  point  occupied  as  a  Punic  outpost  to 
guard  the  Peraia  of  Motya.  But  we  are  now  expressly 
told  that  Motya  was  left  altogether  without  allies  ^.  The 
island  city,  cut  off  from  all  help,  had  to  bear  alone  the  full 
brunt  of  the  whole  power  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  bringing 
into  play  the  new  engines  of  war  whose  earliest  trial  was 
to  be  made  against  the  walls  of  Motya.  It  was  a  strange 
assault.  The  Macedonian  Alexander  was  in  some  things  the 
pupil  of  Dionysios,  and  it  was  from  the  siege  of  Phoenician 
Motya  that  Alexander  learned  the  device  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  Phoenician  Tyre  ^.  Water  had  been  turned 
into  land  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  besiegers.  It  was 
on  ground  of  his  own  makings  by  the  new  mole  which 
had  made  Motya  no  longer  an  island^  that  the  Syracusan 
battering-train  was  brought  up  to  the  attack.  The  main 
point  of  assault  would  therefore  be  on  the  north-east, 
where  the  great  gate  of  the  city  led  down  to  the  elder 
mole  ^.  The  man  who  had  fenced  in  the  hill  of  Syracuse 
with  the  most  finished  work  of  the  Greek  military  archi- 
tects must  have  looked  with  some  scorn  on  the  ruder  work^ 
the  rough  stones^  the  unfinished  angles,  of  the  wall  of  free 
Phoenician  days.  But,  in  &ce  of  those  ancient  bulwarks^ 
he  must  almost  have  felt  himself,  as  we  now  see  him,  as 
the  beginner  of  a  new  state  of  things  for  Sicily,  Greece, 

*  See  abore,  p.  67. 

p  Diod.  ziy.  51 ;  Hrrts  (prj/UH  ovfc/i^x^^*] 

[*  Anian,  Anab.  ii  17.  26;  Diod.  zvii.  40-45;  Q.  CuiiiuB,  iy.  4-27. 
Alexander's  mole  at  Tyre  was  aoo  ft.  wide  and  about  a  mile  in  length.] 

[*  Bemalns  of  the  great  gate  of  Motya  are  still  Tisible ;  see  Sidly,  i  273, 
274.    It  is  there  described  as  the  Northern  Gate.] 
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and  the  world.  Amid  the  inland  waters  of  Motya,  within  chap.  x. 
the  innermost  home  of  Phoenician  sea-faring  strength^  but 
from  which  all  Phoenician  sea-faring  strength  had  with- 
drawn before  his  coming,  he  had  entered  a  new  worlds  a 
watery  world  never  before  ploughed  by  the  keel  of  an  Hel- 
lenic warship. 

He  WM  thfi  first  that  ever  bunt 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

He  stood  there  as  the  pioneer  of  many  a  day  to  come. 
Eryx  looked  down  on  him,  now  in  some  sort  his  own,  if  but 
for  a  moment.  What  Ddrieus  had  &iled  to  do,  Pyrrhos 
was  to  do  for  another  moment  and  Junius  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  Dionysios  showed  them  the  way.  Pioneer  of 
a  new  age,  he  fitly  came  by  a  new  path,  and  brought  with 
him  new  devices. 

The  work  b^an  with  his  weapons  of  assault,  new  and  Moving 
old.  The  ram  to  batter  the  walls  was  nothing  &esh.  The  Dionysios. 
wooden  tower,  the  heffroi  or  helfry  of  later  days\  had 
been  brought  up  with  no  small  effect  against  the  walls  of 
Selinous  *.  But  the  moving  towers  of  Dionysios  were  of 
unusual  height  They  needed  to  be  so.  At  Motya  engines 
of  war  had  to  fight,  not  only  against  the  walls  of  the  city 
but  against  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  Those  citizens  were 
many  and  wealthy,  rejoicing  in  the  splendour  of  their 
dwellings.  But  in  the  small  compass  of  the  island  space 
was  precious ;  the  houses  of  the  rich  men  of  Motya  took 
the  shape  of  lofty  towers,  soaring  above  the  walls  of  the 

\}  See  Dncange,  s.v.  Be^edtt9\   "Machina  bellica  lignea  in  modum 
ezcelsioris  turris    exstructa,  variis  tabalatis  ccenacnlis  sea  ttaiionihu 
oonstans,  rotisque  quatnor  veota.**    Cf.  Boman  de  Garin ; 
**  Tin  engin  fet,  de  tel  parler  n'oi 
Qui  ot  de  haut  cent  piez  tos  enterins. 
Pros  de  la  porte  fist  venir  tel  engin, 
A  sept  estages  tot  droit  de  fust  chesnin 
Arbalestriers  i  a  mis  jusqu'k  vint, 
Bien  fat  cloez,  convert  de  cnir  boli.**] 
[»  Sicily,  iii  463.] 
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CHAP.  z.  dty\  Against  both  them  and  the  walls  the  moving  engines 
were  brought  up  on  wheels.  They  were  towers  of  six  stages, 
rising  to  a  height  at  which  the  soldiers  who  fought  from 
them  could  fight  on  a  level  with  the  defenders  of  the  loftiest 
dwellings  in  Motya.  But  above  all  there  was  the  new  and 
special  device  of  Dionysios  himself.  While  the  ram  beat  on 
the  wall  itself,  the  catapults  hurled  massive  stones  to  crush 
and  sweep  away  its  defenders^.  Of  the  whole  force  of 
Dionysios,  a  reserve  was  left  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
mole.  But  those  to  whom  the  actual  work  of  assault  was 
assigned  greatly  outnumbered  the  defenders  of  the  town^. 

Defence  of  But  even  in  such  straits  as  these,  the  hearts  of  the  men 
°  ^**  of  Motya  did  not  give  way.  They  had  their  devices  for 
the  defence,  as  Dionysios  had  his  for  the  attack.  Tall 
masts  were  set  on  the  highest  points  of  the  walls,  with 
projecting  spars  on  which  daring  men,  the  most  skilful 
seamen  one  would  think,  trusted  themselves.  Themselves 
well  sheltered  by  breast-plates,  they  hurled  lighted  torches 
and  masses  of  tow  covered  with  pitch  and  set  on  fire,  in 
the  hope  of  burning  the  wooden  towers  and  other  engines  ^. 
Some  of  them  were  presently  in  flames ;  but  the  fire  was 
soon  quenched,  and  before  long  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
wall  by  the  strokes  of  the  ram*.  For  the  first  time  since 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  had  held  their  several  portions  of 
the  soil  of  Sicily,  a  Phoenician  city  seemed  to  stand  open 
for  the  victorious  Greek  to  enter  and  take  possession. 
But  with  such  foes  as  the  besiegers  of  Motya  had  to  deal 

['  Diod.  ziv.  51 ;  'rpo<Hiyay€  Bi  icai  roi^  {nroTp6xovs  w^pyovs  roa  Ttixf^fiv 
k£cap6<povs  6vTai  ots  icaT€<nc€va<r€  vp6s  t6  rSay  €liciStv  i^os.] 

[•  lb. ;  Toff  8i  KarawiXraii  dviareWt  ro^  M  row  MtX^wv  fiaxo/iipovs,"] 

[*  So  muob  may  be  gathered  from  the  acoonnt  of  the  final  asiault. 
Diod.  xiv.  53 ;  fi6yis  ol  XuctktwTcu  rf  vX^Bu  nartwSvijtTay  robs  6y$€<mjie6Tat. 
This  was  before  the  entry  of  Dionydoe'  full  force.] 

[*  lb.  xiv.  51;  Sfdas  linnhfos  Ij^tcaj^  icdi  erwud  /cai6fi€¥a  fitrdi  vlrrrp 
elf  Tctf  r&y  woKtfdM^  /iijxca^*] 

['  lb. ;  ToiV  91  K/HOis  irvjmU  rcU  kfi0oKd,s  Bid6yrts  ttarifiaXoy  fiipos  rov 

TiiXOVS.] 
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with  it  was  only  now  that  the  battle  really  began.  The  chap.  x. 
stem  Semitic  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  last  breath  was 
wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  hearts  of  the  defenders. 
They  saw  their  solitary  city  left  without  hope  of  any  kins- 
man or  ally  to  come  to  its  help.  The  work  to  be  done  was 
now  their  own  work  only.  We  cannot  say  that  in  these 
wars  the  Greek  and  the  Phoenician  change  places ;  for  the 
Phoenician  ever  remains  himself,  while  the  Greek  in  a  great 
measore  puts  on  the  Phoenician.  At  Selinous  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  Semitic  enemy  had  stirred  up  the  Greek  to 
defend  every  inch  of  his  city  with  all  but  Semitic  despera- 
tion. Stilly  at  Selinous  some  could  and  did  escape.  In 
island  Motya  there  was  no  means  of  escaping^  and  surrender 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  Let  the  enemy  once 
make  his  way  into  the  city,  and  death  or  slavery  were  the 
only  alternatives.  But  on  the  other  hand  experience  of 
barbarian  warfare  had  well  nigh  turned  the  Greek  into  a 
barbarian.  When  the  breach  was  first  made,  the  first 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  of  Dionysios  was  that 
the  hour  of  vengeance  was  at  last  come.  They  could  now 
pay  back  on  the  Phoenician  all  that  any  Greek  had  any- 
where suffered  at  Phoenician  hands  ^.  To  that  end  they 
thronged  to  the  breach.  But  in  the  breach  they  were  met  Desperate 
by  men  who  thronged  thither  with  a  resolve  as  stem  as  i^oe  of 
their  own.  With  no  hope  of  succour,  with  no  hope  of  flight  M<>*y"^- 
by  sea,  with  the  remembrance — so  Greek  fancy  at  least 
loved  to  believe— of  their  own  deeds  before  them,  looking 
to  be  dealt  with  by  others  as  they  had  dealt  with  others, 
knowing  in  sober  earnest  that  the  doom  of  bondage  with 
its  horrors  was  the  lightest  prospect  before  them — ^in  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  one  purpose  of  the  men  of  Motya  was  to 
die  valiantly,  and  to  defend  every  inch  of  their  city  hand 

P  Diod.  xiv.  51 ;  Ol  fUv  XtMtXwrcu  ic€Mpanjiciviu  rijs  wSKtan  Ijiij  vofjd{ovr€S 
vav  (nri/KvoF  tvtictp  rod  roifs  ^oivutas  dfiAya<r$<u  vcp2  Sn^  wp&rtpcv  tts  aifTo^s 
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CHAP.  X.  to  liand  against  the  invader^.  And  something  of  this 
stem  Semitic  spirit  may,  by  the  mere  power  of  military 
discipline  and  fellowship,  have  fomid  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  motley  force  of  which  a  Punic  garrison  was 
likely  to  be  made  up.  But  the  mercenary  Greeks — how 
did  they  fare  ?  Of  them  we  hear  not  a  word  till  the  last 
stage  of  all  And  what  we  hear  then  might  make  us  think 
that  a  fear  hung  before  their  eyes  which  would  nerve  them 
for  as  fierce  a  resistance  as  any  that  the  men  of  Canaan 
themselves  could  offer. 
The  The  walls  of  Motya  had  failed  its  citizens;   but  they 

within  the  ^till  sought  to  shelter  themselves  by  ramparts  and  bulwarks, 
walli.  They  barricaded  the  narrow  streets ;  they  defended  the  tall 
and  stately  houses,  the  houses  which  were  themselves  a  wall, 
.  a  wall  of  richer  and  more  costly  workmanship  than  the 
common  defences  of  a  fortress*.  The  Greeks  who  had 
pressed  within  the  walls,  and  who  deemed  that  Molya  was 
already  in  their  hands,  found  that  there  was  still  hard  work 
before  them.  From  the  tops  of  the  lofty  houses  showers  of 
darts  and  missiles  of  all  kinds  rained  down  upon  them. 
The  siege  had  to  begin  again  within  the  walls.  The 
moving  towers  were  now  wheeled  through  the  breach ;  from 
them  alone  could  men  fight  on  equal  terms  with  the  de- 
fenders of  the  towering  houses.  Bridges  were  thrown 
across  from  the  towers,  and  by  their  means  the  Greeks 
strove  to  fight  their  way  into  the  upper  stories  of  the 
dwellings  of  Motya  ^.  High  in  air  they  had  to  struggle 
hand  to  hand  against  desperate  men.  Some  were  struck 
down  by  the  wounds  which  were  given  and  taken  in  equal 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  51 ;  oluc  AytvySfs  inrifuvov  rby  BdvarovJ] 

[*  lb. ;   iv4<PfiaTTW  ro^  arfvanmbs,  tud  reus  iffxirais  olitiais  kxpSn^o 

ic€L$6w€p  Tux^v  voXvTcXwf  iuco^fujfjJv^.     With  regard  to  its  domestic 

architecture  DiodOros  (ziv.  48)  remarks  of  Motya  that  it  was  r^  w>Jf$u 

ttal  rf  K&KX%i  rSf¥  ohcicar  els  {nr^p^oK^v  vt4pi\0TtxyVl*^t  ^'^  ^^  €{nropica^ 

[•  lb.  xiv.  51 ;  To^»  (vXiyovf  irv/ryovr  wpo<rayay6vT€S  rats  v/xOrcur  cbcieus 
kwtfiiiBpas  KaT€<ne9iaoc»,\ 
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fight  ^ ;  some^  thrast  back  from  the  houses,  fell  headlong   ohap.  x. 
from  the  bridges  to  the  ground '.     This  kind  of  fighting 
lasted  all  day.    At  last  Dionysios^  like  Hannibal  at  Seli-  Dionynoe 
nous  and  Himera^  called  oS  his  men  from  the  bloody  and  meo.^ 
as  yet  unavailing  work.     The  walls  of  Motya  had  been 
breached ;  Oreek  and  Fhcenician  had  fought  hand  to  hand 
within  the  wall.     But  that  first  day's  struggle  had  not  made 
Motya  a  possession  of  the  Greek. 

As  in  the  case  of  Hannibal  at  Selinous,  we  are  told  that  Renewed 
this  fearful  hand-to-hand  fighting  within  the  town  went  on  ^hi^  the 
for  several  days.     Besi^^  and  besiegers  fought  all  day,  '''^*^- 
and  in  the  evening  Dionysios  called  oS  his  men  by  sound 
of  trumpet  ^.    In  such  a  warfare  he  covld  not  &il  to  win 
at  last  by  sheer  dint  of  numbers.     But  even  a  Oreek  tyrant 
could  not  venture  to  throw  away  the  lives  of  men  whom  he  . 
called  citizens  and  allies  quite  so  recklessly  as  a  Carthagi- 
nian Shophet  could  throw  away  the  lives  of  African  subjects 
and  Spanish  mercenaries.     Motya  must  be  taken ;  but  some 
other  way  must  be  found  for  taking  it.     The  work  was  at  Night  but- 
last  done  by  a  surprise  by  night.     The  Motyans  had  got  ^™** 
used  to  the  sound  of  the  Syracusan  trumpet  every  evening. 
They  had  come  to  look  on  it  as  a  sign  that  the  day^s 
work  was  over,  and  that  they  might  give  themselves  some 
measure  of  the  rest  that  they  so  sorely  needed  ^.    By  night 
then  a  valiant  captain,  Archylos  of  Thourioi,  was  sent  in 
with  a  chosen  party.    One  would  like  to  know  a  little  more 
clearly  what  it  was  that  they  did.    They  set  ladders  against 
the  &llen  houses.    By  these  they  climbed  up,  and  so  were 
able  to  let  in  Dionysios  and  his  army  at  a  favourable  point, 
perhaps  by  the  great  gate  near  the  mole  of  which  the  traces 
still  remain  ^.    The  men  of  Motya  were  taken  by  surprise ; 

[»  Died.  xiT.  53.]  [>  lb.] 

['lb.    5a ;    ry    ciKmyfi    robs   ftaxofiiyovs  dvcunXoi^fccvof    ifXvc    rj^ 
ToXiofNtkr.]  I*  lb.] 

['  lb.    For  the  gate  lee  Sidly,  i.  373,  374.] 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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(}HAP.  z.   but  even  at  this  last  moment  their  hearts  did  not  &il  them. 
The  laat      As  soon  as  they  could  come  together  against  their  enemies, 
Motya.       the  last  fight  began.    Everything  was  against  the  Phceni- 
cians ;  but  they  were  Phoenicians^  and  they  fought  on.   The 
last  armed  man  defended  the  last  inch  of  his  native  soil. 
The  Greeks  overcame  them  by  sheer  dint  of  numbers  only. 
But  the  work  was  done^  and  Motya  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  lord  of  Syracuse. 
Fall  of  The  news  that  Motya  had  fallen  presently  reached  the 

[B?of  398J  °^^^  whom  Dionysios  had  left  on  the  mainland.  They  now 
rushed  along  the  mole  into  the  captured  city.  The  burning 
thought  in  their  minds  was  not  the  mere  greed  of  plunder^ 
but  the  longing  to  have  their  share  in  the  great  vengeance 
which  had  been  so  long  delayed.  The  wergild  of  Selinous 
.  and  Himera  was  to  be  paid  in  full  in  the  blood  of  the  people 
of  Motya.  Now  came  one  of  those  fearful  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre which  the  Roman  war-law  made  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  entrances  of  the  besi^^ers  into  a  stormed 
town,  but  which  in  Greek  war&re  are  spoken  of  only  in 
Mastaore  moments  which  called  for  special  vengeance.  And,  in 
habitente  flaking  their  way  into  the  first  Phoenician  town  which  had 
Gr^  ever  yielded  to  Sikeliot  arms,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysios  held 
that  they  were  called  to  a  mission  of  vengeance  indeed.  To 
them  the  people  of  Motya  were  what  the  people  of  Himera 
had  been  to  Hannibal.  They  were  victims  whom  the  gods 
had  given  over  to  their  hands.  Plunder  was  not  thought 
of;  slaughter  was  the  one  impulse;  old  and  young,  men, 
women,  and  children,  every  living  soul  of  the  hated  race 
and  his  allies,  were  hewn  down  without  mercy  \  Whether, 
as  in  a  Roman  storm,  brute  animals  that  came  in  their  way 
shared  the  same  fate,  we  are  not  told.  Such  slaughter  was 
in  the  eyes  of  Dionysios  useless  and  mischievous;  every 
human  being  that  was  slain  lessened  the  value  of  the  prize 

\}  IHod.  ziv.  53 ;  vhrros  i^t^i  dttjjpow  drkm,  oi  vcu8^,  od  ywaucos,  06 
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by  the  price  which  he  would  have  fetched  in  the  slave-    chap.  x. 
market  \     He  first  put  forth  an  order  bidding  the  slaughter 
to  cease.     But  the  rage  of  the  Sikeliots  could  not  be  con- 
trolled ;  they  went  on  slaying  in  spite  of  all  orders  '.     He  Motyaa 
then  sent  forth  heralds  to  announce  to  the  remnant  of  the  fnoe<n^ 
people  of  Motya  that  all  would  be  spared  who  took  sanctuary  ^^^ki. 
in  the  temples  of  those  gods  whom  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
agreed  in  honouring  \    This  order  did  its  work.     The  sup- 
pliants in  the  privileged  temples  were  spared;   and  the 
soldiers,  when  they  had  begun  to  spare,  turned  altogether 
from  slaughter  to  plunder. 

The  question  at  once  arises^  What  were  the  deities  whose 
holy  places  were  in  this  way  common  ground  for  such  em- 
bittered enemies  ?  The  definiticm  given  might  open  some 
curious  questions  as  to  the  mutual  influence  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  religion.  There  may  have  been  in  Motya  tem- 
ples of  strictly  Hellenic  deities.  Such  there  had  been  already 
at  Carthage ;  such  there  ware  to  be  again.  Or  it  may  be 
implied  that  while,  among  the  native  Phoenician  deities, 
there  were  some  to  whom  the  Greeks  paid  no  respect,  there 
were  others  whom  the  Greeks  reverenced,  as  deeming  them 
the  same  with  the  powers  of  their  own  religion.  The  Mount 
of  Eryx,  the  Mount  of  Corinth*,  could  witness  that  the 
Greek  had  accepted  a  Phoenician  worship,  possibly  under  a 
name  which  had  been  always  Greek.    And  the  coins  of 


P  Diod.  ziy.  53;  Atopicios  8)  fiovX^fw^os  ^avhpawoUaaffOax  r^  v^Xir 

[*  lb. ;  waparrfjffaro  tcff/nmas  rcifs  ftcrd  fi<njs  ^rjXdHroyras  rois  Morvaiois 

[*  See  Sicily,  i.  327,  and  Erraiaf  p.  zxd ;  Sayoe,  Hibbeii  Lectures,  p. 
a66.  A  carious  bit  of  numismatic  evidence  bearing  on  the  Semitic  and 
Asiatic  side  of  Apbroditd  is  supplied  by  an  obol  of  Eryx  (Salinas,  Sol 
tipo  de'  tetradrammi  di  Segesta,  38,  39).  The  obverse  of  this  coin  has  the 
legend  EPTKINA  beside  the  head  of  Aphroditd ;  the  reverse  nOPNA,  above 
her  dog.  At  Abydoe  there  was  a  temple  of  JphroditS  Porni,  Aihen. 
xiii.  572.] 

G  2, 


Motya. 
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CHAP.  X.  Motya  show  that  the  nymphs  and  the  Gorgons  of  Greek 
^^^  mythology  had  made  their  way  into  Phoenician  belief^, 
on  Motyan  But  we  may  doubt  whether  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  rites 
which  Gelon  was  believed  to  have  forbidden  would  have 
drawn  to  itself  much  reverence  from  the  warriors  of  Geldn's 
city.  We  know  only  that  there  were  within  the  walls 
of  Motya  spots  which  were  holy  in  the  eyes  alike  of  the 
captive  and  of  the  conqueror;  in  them  therefore  the 
conqueror  first  kept  back  his  hand  from  the  work  of 
bloodshed. 
SpoiU  of  And  now  the  work  of  plunder  began.  The  spoil  of  the 
hard- won  city  was  given  up  by  Dionysios  as  the  reward  of 
the  men  whose  toils  had  won  it.  Gold  and  silver  in  abun- 
dance, goodly  garments,  rich  stuff  of  every  kind,  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  busy  traffickers  of  a  Phcenician  city,  was 
dragged  forth  as  the  booty  of  the  hungry  Greeks  ^.  Such 
was  the  t}rrant's  policy.  Let  the  soldiers,  citizen  and  mer- 
cenary, be  allowed  to  glut  themselves  well  with  the  riches 
of  this  first  conquest,  and  they  would  be  more  ready  to 
follow  their  lord  to  future  toils  \    Of  those  who  escaped 

[}  A  yoaUiful  head  of  a  river-god  also  occurs — ^probably  the  local  stream 
Akithios,  now  known  as  the  Birgi.  On  other  Motyan  coins,  however,  as 
on  those  of  Eryx,  Segesta  and  Panormos,  the  river  takes  the  form  of  a  dog, 
in  which  we  may  perhaps  see  the  influence  of  an  Elymian  cult.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  types  of  the  latest  coins  of  Motya  seem  all  to  be  copied  from 
the  works  of  the  great  Syracusan  engravers  Kimdn  and  Euainetos.  The 
head  of  the  river-god  is  taken  frt>m  that  of  Anapos  (or  perhaps  Assinaros) 
on  the  gold  fifty  litras  of  Euainetos  (Syracusan  **  Medallions,"  &o.,  pp.  68, 
69).  The  head  of  the  island-nymph  of  Motya,  sometimes  facing,  some- 
times in  profile,  is  taken  with  great  appropriateness  from  those  of  Arethousa 
on  the  dekadrachms  and  tetradrachms  of  Kimdn  (op.  cit.  67  seqq.)<  ^et 
these  coins  belong  to  the  period  after  the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  410  B.O., 
from  which  date  the  Semitic  inscription  finally  supersedes  the  Qreek  on  the 
Motyan  dies  (op.  cit.  64  seqq.)*  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
this  numismatic  tribute  to  the  abiding  force  of  Hellenism  at  Motya  in 
days  when,  as  the  legends  themselves  attest,  the  official  ties  with  Carthage 
had  been  drawn  tighter.] 

['  Died.  ziv.  53 ;   xai  tkt^ptTro  woXht  fiiy  d^yvpos,  obic  6\iyot  9^  xpv<rd^ 

[•lb.] 
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the  sword  we  liear  nothing  save  only  of  a  few  who  deserved  ohap.  x. 
special  mention  ;  for  the  rest  the  ordinary  doom  of  slavery 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted.  But  there  were  some  among 
them  who  were  traitors  of  Hellas.  Their  treason  was  per- 
haps no  blacker  than  that  of  Dionysios  himself  when  he 
planted  the  Campanians  at  KatanS ;  but  the  destroyer  of 
Naxos  had  now  passed  into  the  Hellenic  champion.  The  Greeks  in 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Punic  service  had  not,  at  least  not  ginian 
all  of  them,  taken  a  share  in  the  last  desperate  resistance  of  ^j]^;^ 
the  native  Phoenicians.  Dai'menes  and  several  of  his  com- 
pany came  alive  into  the  hands  of  Dionysios.  The  Greek 
had  been  corrupted  by  barbarian  warfare,  and  neither  slavery 
nor  simple  death  was  deemed  punishment  enough  for  the 
men  who  had  f onSaken  Hellas  for  Carthage.  They  were  to 
die,  and  to  die  by  the  death  which  Carthage  meted  out  to 
her  defeated  generals.  Daimenes  and  his  fellows  ended  their 
days  on  the  cross  ^.  But  if  Dionysios  could  specially  punish, 
he  could  also  specially  reward.  The  booty  of  Motya  was 
the  common  prize  of  the  army ;  Archylos  of  Thourioi,  to 
whom  the  last  success  was  immediately  owing,  received  the 
marked  reward  of  a  crown  of  a  hundred  min»  ^. 

The  work  was  over.  For  the  first  time  in  recorded 
Sicilian  history,  the  Greek  stood  as  victorious  master  within 
the  walls  of  a  Phoenician  city.  The  lord  of  Ortygia  was 
lord  also  of  Motya.  Dionysios,  as  a  champion  of  Hellas, 
had  outdone  the  fame  of  Geldn.  The  elder  tyrant  had 
saved  Greek  cities  from  fear  of  the  barbarian  yoke ;  the 
younger  had  wrested  from  the  barbarian  one  of  his  choicest 
jewels^  one  of  his  most  precious  fortresses.  Such  an  exploit 
was  enough  for  one  campaign.  The  season  of  warfare  was  Dionysios 
nearly  over,  and  Dionysios  put  off  fresh  enterprises  till  the  synMmse. 
next  year.    With  the  mass  of  his  army  he  marched  back 

[}  Biod.   ziv.  53;  AatfUmjp  dl  icai  rtvas  rSiy  'EKK^pwy  ovfAfiaxovvras 
Eapxrflwlois  Xafiin^  alxfutXiirrovs  4yc<rra^paHrc.] 
['  lb. ;  'Afx^Koy  . . .  bcari^  i»<us  {(rrc^c&ywo'c.] 
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CHAP.  X.  to  Syracuse ;  but  he  left  those  behind  him  who  were  to  go 
on  with  the  less  active  duties  of  the  campaign.  Leptines 
was  left  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to  keep  watch 
against  any  naval  enterprises  that  might  be  undertaken  at 
Carthage.  Divisions  of  the  Greek  force,  under  leaders  whose 
names  are  lost^  were  left  to  go  on  with  the  blockades  of 
Motyftgar.  Seg^ta  and  Entella  ^.  In  Motya  itself  he  left  a  garrison 
ttikelB.  under  a  Syracusan  officer  named  Bit6n.  His  force  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Sikels^.  Sikels  could  fight;  and  there 
might  be  policy  in  thus  employing  and  trusting  them. 
They  had  no  reason  to  love  Syracuse  or  her  lord,  and  nearer 
the  seat  of  his  dominion  they  might  have  been  dangerous. 
But  any  of  the  native  races  of  Sicily^  Sikans^  Sikels^  some 
even  of  the  very  Elymians,  might — so  Sionysios  at  least 
thought — ^be  trusted  to  defend  a  Sicilian  post  against  the 
Phoenician. 

Fresh  The  faithfulness  of  the  allies  of  Dionysios,  and  the 

of ^^O-^  strength  of  his  power  in  every  way,  were  put  to  a  hard 

^^^    ^     test  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.     It  was  seen  at  Car- 
B.c.  396  ...  '' 

[397].  thag^  that  the  Sicilian  war  called  for  greater  efforts  than 
had  yet  been  made.  Dionysios  had  altogether  changed  the 
state  of  things.  Carthage  had  no  longer  to  attack,  but 
to  defend.  It  was  not  as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  when 
her  armies  could  take  one  Greek  city  after  another,  almost 
at  pleasure.  She  had  been  robbed  of  a  chief  jewel  of 
her  island  dominion.  Of  her  allies  some  had  gone  over 
to  the  Greek  side,  others  were  blockaded  by  Greek  armies. 
Such  a  time  was  a  time  for  action  imder  a  vigorous  chief. 
Himilkdn  was  chosen  Shophet;  armed  with  the  authority  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  he  set  to  work 
again  to  gather  a  great  force.  By  conscription  and  by 
hiring,  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  among  all  the  subjects  and 

'  [}  Diod.  xiv.  53.] 

p  lb. ;  rd  8i  vXc&r  piptn  l«  rdr  SttfcXdr  MjfX^.'] 
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allies  of  Carthage,  he  got  his  f  oroe  together.  A  moderate  chap.  z. 
reckoning  pnts  its  nombers  at  a  hundred  thousand.  An- 
other account  swells  it  to  thrice  that  number  of  footmai 
only^  with  more  than  four  thousand  horse,  four  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  four  hundred  ships  of  burthen.  Four 
hundred  war-chariots  are  also  spoken  of,  that  old  Canaanite 
arm  of  war  which  we  heard  of  in  the  days  of  Q^ldn  and 
Hamilkar,  but  of  which  we  have  no  mention  since  ^. 

Leptin^  meanwhile  was  watching  ofE  western  Sicily, 
and  Bitdn  with  his  Sikel  garrison  was  keeping  Motya  for 
their  master.    Dionysios  himself,  when  the  new  season  [aa  397.] 
for  warfare  came,  set  forth  from  Syracuse  with  his  whole  l>>o»»y«io8 

•^  retoms  to 

force,  and  again  marched  into  the  barbarian  comer.    Where-  Western 

ever  he  marched,  he  harried.     The  Sikans  of  Halikyai^   '^  ^* 

due  east  from  Lilybaion^  of  late  allies  of  Carthage^  moved 

by  the  ravage  of  their  lands^  sent  an  embassy,  and  entered 

the  alliance  of  Dionysios'.    The  blockade  of  Segesta  was  Blookadeof 

still  going  on,  and  to  this  object  Dionysios  now   gave  °*8««»- 

his   special    attention.      His   coming    against    them    in 

person  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  defenders  of  the  city 

to  a  daring  sally.     Suddenly  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a 

party  from  Segesta  came  down  to  the  Greek  camp,  and 

set  fire  to  the  tents.    The  flames  spread  widely;   but  of 

human  lives  only  a  few  were  lost.    The  men  could  escape; 

but  the  horses,  tethered  or  haltered,  were  for  the  more 

part  burned  with  the  tents  \    The  loss  on  the  Greek  side 

was  serious ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the  blockade, 

and  Dionysios  went  on  harrying  the  lands  of  Segesta  as 

before. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  at  sea.    That  it 
was  so  was  not  known  in  Sicily  till  the  ships  were  actually 

P  Died.  xiy.  54 ;  IwiTf  8)  rerpaiu^iXiovt  XP^fit  rflr  Ap/i6rmr  radra  5* 
^ffoa^  rtrpait6<rta.    Of.  BkiHy,  ii  185.] 
Pib.] 
[*  lb. ;  rSfr  8*  tviwr  61  vXcToroc  toiV  ffm/mts  ovyimnMaiOffawf,'] 
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CHAP.  X.  in  sight.  Himilkdn  had  given  the  masters  of  the  ships 
SletMais  '  ^^^  orders  which  they  were  not  to  open  till  they  were  at 
with  sealed  sea  ^.  This  was  for  fear  of  their  course  becoming  known 
through  the  spies  of  Dionysios  at  Carthage^.  Among 
these,  it  would  seem  from  a  somewhat  confused  story,  were 
men  of  high  position  at  Carthage,  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  damage  political  opponents  by  betraying  the  secrets  of 
the  conmion wealth  ^.  It  is  most  likely  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  an  instructive  one,  when  it  is  said  that,  to  avoid 
such  dangers,  the  Carthaginian  Senate  made  a  law  that  no 
man  in  Carthage  for  the  future  should  learn  Greek  ^. 
This  points  to  the  shape  which  such  communications  took. 
It  was  all  one-sided.  That  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek 
arts  were  spreading  in  Carthage  and  other  Phoenician  cities 
we  have  seen  from  abundant  signs  ^.  But  the  Greeks  who 
could  understand  Phoenician  must  have  been  few  indeed. 
We  may  believe  that  Himilkdn  was  quite  ready  to  speak 
Greek  on  occasion,  while  we  may  be  sure  that  Dionysios 
did  not  know  a  word  of  the  language  of  Canaan. 
HiBdesti-  This  time  the  device  of  the  Punic  Shophet  succeeded  as 
Panormoik  f ^^  ^  ^^  could  succeed.  He  and  his  fleet  sailed  forth  from 
the  haven  of  Carthage.     The  sealed  letters  were  opened, 

{}  Diod.  ziv.  55 ;  *l/d\mj¥  Sk  rois  icvfitpiyijrats  ^muri  Mt  fiifiXiov  Ivc- 
a<ppaytfffiivoy,  k/eiktwrty  iyoiyttv  Srov  ImkciiaoMn  xai  voitiv  r^  ytypa/iftha, 
(Cf.  Polysen.  v.  lo.  a  ;  Front.  Strat.  i.  i.  a.)] 

[^  lb.;    vp6s  rb  ixrfiiva  rSv  Karaoieiwmf  dmsY^ecXai  rhv  KardvXow  rf 

['  Justin,  XX.  5;  "  Dnx  belli  Hanno  CartliagimensiB  erat;  oujus  inimiouB 
SnniatuB  potentissimuB  ea  tempestate  Pcenorum,  quum  odio  ejus  GrsBciB 
litterifl  Bionyno  adventum  exerdtuB  et  legnitiem  duois  fiuiniliariter 
pronnntiasset,  oomprehenoa  epistolis  proditionis  damnatar.*'] 

[*  Justin,  loc.  cit. ;  **  facto  senatas  consolto  ne  qnis  postea  Carthagmi- 
cBiia  Aut  litterifl  Gnecis  ant  sermoni  studeret ;  ne  aut  loqni  cum  hoste  aut 
Ecribere  sine  interprete  poBset.*'  The  sudden  change  from  Greek  to 
Semtic  epigraphy  on  the  coins  struck  during  this  period  in  the  Carthaginian 
Epikroieia  (see  above,  p.  84,  note  i)  is  a  significant  commentary  on  this 
paasage.] 

[^  See  Sicily,  L  30a,  and  above,  p.  83.] 
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and  the  orders  were  found  to  be  to  sail  to  Panormos.    ohap.  x. 
Wliat  follows  is  not  perfectly  clear.     The  ships  of  burthen 
were  to  keep  out  in  the  open  sea,  while  the  ships  of  war 
were  to  sail  to  some  point  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  then  to  keep  along  the  shore  \    The  reason  doubtless 
was  that,  by  this  means,  Leptines  would  be  more  likely  to 
fall  in  with  the  ships  of  war  which  could  resist  him,  not 
with   the   transports  with  their  precious  burthens,  which 
would  be  an  easy  prey.    As  it  was^  things  turned  out  the 
other  way.     It  is  not  dear  where  the  Carthaginian  war- 
ships could  have  been  when  the  watchers  of  Bionysios  first 
saw  the  transports  from  some  unknown   point   of   the 
Sicilian  coast  ^.    As  soon  as  they  were  seen,  Dionysios  Fifty 
sent  orders  to  Leptin^  to  sail  against  them  with  thirty  ^^J^nk 
triremes,  to  charge  them  with  the  beaks  of  his  ships,  and  ^f^ 
to  sink  as  many  as  he  could.      This  work   of  destruc- 
tion was  successfully  carried  out  on  fifty  of  the  transport 
ships.     The  Greek  ships  sent  them  to  the  bottom,  with 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  two  hundred  of  the  war-chariots. 
But  the  transports  of  Carthage  had  both  sails  and  oars  ^ ; 
the  wind  was  &yourable  to  their  course ;   the  oars  were 
plied,  the  sails  were  fiilled,  and  the  rest  of  the  transport 
fleet  came  safely  to  Panormos  ^.    Himilkdn  also  reached  the  Hiinilkdn's 
same  haven  with  his  ships  of  war ;  how  he  had  escaped  an  e^^^^  at 
encounter  with  Leptinfes  does  not  appear.    At  Panormos  l*"^onaofc 
he  disembarked  all  his  forces;   according  to  the  report 
which  gives  those  forces  the  smaller  number,  he  was  able 
to  strengthen  them  by  thirty  thousand  men  brought  to- 
gether on  Sicilian  soil^. 

{}  The  meaningless  '*  tls  r^  Aifiihjy  **  of  Dioddros  (ziy.  55)  has  been 
oonected  *'thrifi^  Uor^J*  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  435)  suggests  M  t^f  AikCfiaiov 

[•  Diod.  nv.  55.]  [•  1^0 

[*  lb. ;  <u  6i  kotwatt  itmHjptu  t^tu  mi  rdr  di^tftor  roTf  hriois  dcx^/Mi^o* 

['  DiodAros,  ziv.  54,  gives  the  more  moderate  reckoning  on  the  authority 
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OHAP.  X.       A  campaign  followed  in  whicli  Dionysios  showed  less 
Inoonse-     ^^n  his  usual  energy,  and  allowed  the  fruits  of  his  last 
actdon  of    year's  Tictories  to  slip  out  of  his  hands  in  a  way  which  it 
^  ^^  is  hard  to  understand.     There  was  always  a  suspicion  that 
the  tyrant  was  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  Punic 
warfare.    It  was  whispered  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press 
the  enemy  too  far,  deeming  that,  in  some  turn  of  fortune, 
Carthage  might  again  be  the  support  of   his  tyranny 
against  Sikeliot  enemies  ^    And  there  were  stories  of  an 
oracle,  which  he  understood  as  a  warning  that  too  signal  a 
yictory  of  his  Punic  enemies  would  be  followed  by  his  own 
death  ^.     On  the  other  hand,  it   is  quite  possible  that 
Dionysios  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  could  keep  his 
distant  conquests,  so  utterly  cut  ofE  from  the  regions  where 
his  strength  lay.    And,  so  thinking,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  the  wisest  policy  to  let  them  go  by  the  chances  of  war. 
As  &r  as  our  meagre  narrative  allows  us  to  see  anything 
at  all,  his  outward  course  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  set 
his  heart  on  one  object,  to  the  neglect  of  objects  of  greater 
moment.    Dionysios  so  busied  himself  with  the  siege  of 
Segesta  as  to  let  Eryx  and  Motya  fall  away  from  his 
grasp,  almost  without  an  effort  to  keep  them. 
Snooeiifnl       Our  narrative  is  indeed   of  provoking  meagreness,  a 
of  mmiU    strange  contrast  indeed  to  the  full  and  vivid  account  of  the 
^^  taking  of  Motya.    But  we  can  see  that  Himilk6n  set  forth 

with  the  full  purpose  of  winning  back  for  Carthage  all 
that  she  had  lost,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  barbarian  comer 
of  Sicily  was  concerned,  he  did  so  most  thoroughly.  He 
set  forth  from  Panormos  with  his  land-force,  bidding  the 
war-ships  follow  along  the  coast.  But  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  his  acts  set  down  only  in  such  a  style  as  this; 

of  l^maioB.  The  ealoulatioiL  which  brought  up  the  infantry  of  Himilk6n 
to  300,000  (866  above,  p.  87)  was  taken  by  him  from  Ephorot.] 

\}  Diod.  xiy.  75.  See  pp.  14a  and  149.  Compare  too  the  speech  of 
llieoddroB  in  the  Syracusan  Assembly ;  Diod.  xiy.  65-69,  esp.  0.  68.] 

P  Diod.  rv.  74.] 
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''  He  took  Eryx  by  treason.  He  encamped  before  Motya,  ohap.  x. 
and^  as  Dionysios  and  his  force  were  at  that  time  before  ^^^^ 
S^^esta^  he  besieg^ed  and  took  it^.^^  That  is  all;  we  are  taken  by 
left  to  gaess  at  every  detail.  We  note  indeed  that  Eryx 
was  not  surrendered,  but  betrayed.  The  betrayal  was 
doubtless  the  work  of  some  of  the  people  of  Eryx ;  but  did 
it  express  the  feeling  of  all  of  them?  Had  the  men  of 
Eryx^  as  a  body^  become  weary  of  the  alliance  of  Dionysios^ 
perhaps  of  the  presence  of  a  garrison,  or  had  there  all 
along  been  a  party  by  which  the  general  hatred  of  Car- 
thage had  not  been  shared  ?  It  is  yet  more  disappointing 
to  come  to  another  si^^  of  Motya  in  the  very  year  after 
the  former^  and  not  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two  in  a 
single  point.  The  city  was  seemingly  not  surrendered^ 
but  taken  by  storm.  The  Sikel  garrison  of  Dionysios 
might  be  true  to  their  trusty  and  yet  might  not  feel  called 
on  to  make  such  a  resistance  unto  death  as  had  been  made 
by  Phcenicians  warring  against  hope.  We  get  no  answer 
to  the  question  where  Leptinte  was  at  this  time;  nor  is 
any  explanation  given  of  the  seemingly  strange  obstinacy 
with  which  Dionysios  clave  to  the  attack  on  Segesta 
instead  of  marching  with  all  his  force  to  the  relief  of 
Motya.  As  has  been  hinted,  his  course  in  that  matter 
may  have  been  a  blind.  It  would  seem  that,  when  Motya  Dionysioc 
was  well  lost,  he  was  less  eager  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  ^^^  ^  ^ 
S^^esta.  The  Sikeliots  in  his  army  were  eager  to  carry  on  Segert*. 
the  war  to  the  uttermost ;  seemingly  by  a  march  to  give 
battle  to  Himilkdn  '.  But  Dionysios,  far  away,  it  is  said, 
from  the  cities  in  his  alliance  and  finding  provisions  fail, 
thought  it  expedient  to  change  the  seat  of  war  to  other 
quarters  \  The  words  have  a  suspicious  likeness  to  words 
uttered  both  by  himself  and  by  others  at  an  earlier  stage  of 

[>  Diod.  xiv.  55.]  [•  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;  AioH^iof  fya  fih  /uucp^  r&y  avfipaxi^on^  w6ktMf  dwtotCfUyct, 


cuse. 
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CHAP.  X.  his  career^.  Then  their  meaning  was  surely  treasonable; 
now  we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  anything  more 
treasonable  than  the  conviction  that  his  successes  of  the 
last  year  in  the  extreme  west  had  been  a  mistake.  That 
we  know  so  much  of  the  siege  by  which  Motya  was  won 
and  so  little  of  that  by  which  it  was  lost  may  be  because 
Philistos  was  at  both  times  at  the  side  of  his  master.  But 
he  might  have  given  us — ^most  likely  he  did  give  us — a 
clearer  account  of  a  siege  of  the  heights  of  Segesta  carried 
on^  as  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been,  from  the  flat  and 
muddy  ground  beside  the  Sicilian  Skamandros. 
Rftareat  of  Dionysios,  in  short,  now  brought  his  second  year's  cam- 
to  Syra-  paign  to  an  end,  and  went  back  with  his  force  to  Syracuse, 
harrying  as  he  went.  He  must  have  raised  the  si^^e  of 
Segesta;  all  else  that  he  did  in  western  Sicily  was  to 
enter  into  a  n^^tiation  with  the  Sikans  or  some  of  them, 
proposing  that  they  should  leave  their  towns  and  enter  his 
service.  He  would  give  them  lands  of  equal  value  else- 
where ;  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  he  would  lead  back  to 
their  own  homes  any  whose  wishes  were  that  way  ^.  A 
few  only  agreed  to  these  terms ;  and  those,  it  is  said,  only 
for  fear  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers^. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Sikan  towns, 
Halikyai  which  had  so  lately  joined  his  alliance,  now  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  Himilkdn,  and  went  back  to 
the  alliance  of  Carthage  ^. 

Dionysios  then  went  back  to  Syracuse,  leaving  western 
Sicily  much  as  it  had  been  before  he  set  out  on  the  ex- 

\}  After  the  fttilure  of  the  allies  at  Gela,  the  «Ck)UDcil  of  Friends*' 
summoned  by  DioDjsios  were  ananimous  in  the  opinion  dLycmniScioF  cTmu 
rby  r6wv  (Biod.  xiiL  ill).    Ct  SioUy,  ill.  571.] 

[•  Diod.  idv.  55.] 

[•  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;   iviartfaoM  9k  wapavkifciw  ml  'AAunrauM,  teat  vkitpoams  wpiafitis 
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pedition  of  the  year  before.    He  had  raised  a  great  many   ohap.  z. 
hopes,  and  he  had  shed  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  bnt  he  had 
made  neither  lasting  conquests  nor  lasting  alliances.    The 
Greek  cities  of  the  south  coast  had  freed  themselves  before 
he  set  out,  and  the  barbarian  comer  was  a  barbarian  comer 
again.    For  twenty  years  he  made  no  second  attempt  to 
make  it  otherwise ;  it  was  only  towards  the  very  end  of  his 
days  that  he  again  adventured  himself  in  those  regions. 
Motya,  for  less  than  a  year  an  outpost  of  HeUas^  passed 
back  into  the  hands  of  its  old  masters  and  inhabitants. 
But  it  was  not  any  longer  to  remain  a  stronghold  of  any  Motya  for- 
power.     Himilk6n  decreed  that  Motya,  as  a  city  and^ii^jj^jj 
fortress,  should  exist  no  longer.     Its  position,  as  one  of  the  ?'^?*^., 
seats  of  Phoenician  power  in  Sicily,  as  its  main  seat  on  the  kdn. 
western  side  of  Sicily,  was  to  be  translated  to  a  spot  on 
the  neighbouring  mainland,  a  spot  of  which  we  have  often 
heard,  and  where  we  have  been  tempted  to  wonder  that  no 
city  of  men  had  already  arisen.    On  the  most  western 
point  of  Sicily,  by  the  sacred  spring,  a  new  city  was 
founded,  bearing  the  name  of  the  spring^.     Motya  was 
forsaken ;  we  are  told  that  such  of  the  old  inhabitants  as 
could  be  found  were  invited  to  become  citizens  of  the  town 
which  took  its  place*.     Like  Naxos,  the  city  never  rose 
again.     The  wall  that  gave  way  to  the  arts  of  Dionysios  Site  of 
is  largely  there,  nearly  everywhere  in  its  line,  in  many    ^^^' 
places  in  its  very  stones.    The  great  gateway  still  stands, 
at  least  in  its  lower  courses.    The  line  of  the  mole  to 
which  it  opened  is  still  plainly  stamped  on  the  waters. 
But  all  else  is  gone.     The  towering  houses  of  Motya  no 

['  Biod.  ziii.  54 ;  Avb  rov  *pp4aTas  t  6yofMA(ero  At\^$€uoy,  See  Sicily, 
i.  371,  and  iii.  455.  ThiB  spring  from  its  supposed  gifb  of  soothsaying  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  Sibyl ;  and  its  grotto  was  in  Christian  days 
hewn  into  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John.  Fazellas,  De  rebus  Sicolis,  vii.  I. 
The  actual  foundation  of  Lilybaion  is  recorded  by  Dioddros,  zzii.  10.] 

[*  Died.  xxii.  10 ;  rotfs  y^  kit  rotJnyf  (so.  Morinp)  {rroktupOivras  dfipoi- 
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CHAP.  X.  longer  rise  against  the  sky.  Within  and  without  the  wall, 
wheat  and  vines  and  the  other  fruits  of  Sicily  grow  in 
abundance  over  the  sites  of  streets  and  temples.  The  green 
island  makes  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  dreary  saltworks 
that  stretch  along  the  coast  both  of  the  mainland  and  of 
the  surrounding  islands.  And  from  forsaken  Motya  we 
look  out  on  half-forsaken  Lilybaion.  Modem  Marsala 
covers  not  much  more  than  half  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Himilkdn.  And  the  point  itself^  most  western  spot  of 
Sicilian  ground^  looks  as  we  see  it  from  the  shore  of 
Motya^  more  like  a  fellow  of  lowly  Aigithallos  ^  than  the 
famous  headland  which  was  held  to  part  the  seas  of  Africa 
and  Europe. 

Site  ftnd  From  this  time  Lilybaion  becomes  the  centre  of  Cartha- 
of  Lfly-  ginian  power  in  the  extreme  west  of  Sicily.  It  certainly 
^°°'  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Carthage 
in  Sicily  than  Panormos  itself.  In  a  military  sense  it 
certainly  plays  a  more  honourable  part.  Panormos  was 
taken^  first  by  the  Epeirot  and  then  by  the  Romans;  Lily- 
baion was  never  taken  at  all.  Its  harbour,  its  general 
position,  could  never  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Panor- 
mos ;  but,  as  the  point  of  direct  communication  with  Africa, 
it  had  an  importance  in  Carthaginian  warfare  which  even 
Panormos  did  not  share.  The  point  of  Lilybaion  had  often 
been  a  camping-place  for  Carthaginian  armies  ^;  one  thinks 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  permanent  fort ;  but 
there  was  as  yet  no  city.  But  now  a  great  city  arose  which 
took  within  its  walls  the  most  western  point  of  the  Sicilian 

[^  The  ancient  name  (of.  Died.  xziy.  i ;  ZonAns,  TiiL  15)  of  the  former 
peuinsula,  now  the  IsoU  Langa  and  Borrome.  Ptolemy  aLjo  mentions 
Aigitharsosy  which  if  probably  the  same  as  a  cape  (Suepa)  between  Lily- 
baion and  Drepana.    (See  Sohnbiing,  Motye-LilybsBum,  57).] 

['  The  only  recorded  instance  is  in  Dioddros,  ziii.  54,  on  the  occasion  of 
Hannibal's  landing  at  this  point  in  409  B.a  (Sicily,  iii.  455).  Whether 
he  landed  or  encamped  here  in  406  does  not  appear.] 
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mainland  and  the  holy  spring  beside  it.  The  new  town  chap.  x. 
took  the  ^lape  of  an  irregiilar  four-sided  figure,  two  of 
whose  sides,  the  south-west  and  north-west,  were  formed 
by  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  point  itself.  The  inland 
sides,  south-eastern  and  north-eastern,  were  formed  by  two 
gigantic  ditches  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  a  work  as  great  as 
the  ditches  of  Arques  or  of  the  elder  Salisbury,  but  cut 
with  &r  greater  toil  through  a  harder  material.  Of  those 
ditches  Polybioe  speaks  with  wonder  ^,  and  a  large  part  of 
them  still  remains  to  speak  for  itself.  Of  the  walls  of 
Himilk6n  we  have  small  fragments  indeed ;  but  there  are 
some  fragments  still. 

The  modem  town  of  Marsala,  in  its  Arabic  name,  given  LUybfiiofi 
it  by  the  devotion  of  its  Saracen  conquerors*,  not  unfittingly  ^^^ 
carries  on  the  Semitic  tradition  of  the  Phoenician  city 
which  it  represents.  But  it  represents  it  only  as  the  part 
represents  the  whole.  The  south-eastern  and  north-eastern 
sides  of  Marsala  coincide  with  part  of  those  of  the  old 
Lilybaion,  and  the  ancient  ditch  is  preserved  along  the 
whole  of  the  north-eastern  side  and  along  a  great  part  of 
the  south-eastern.  But  Marsala  nowhere  touches  the  sea ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  ditches  were  carried  down  to  the 
sea  on  both  sides.  The  line  of  the  north-eastern  ditch  can 
easily  be  traced.  At  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  present 
town,  its  direction  has  been  changed  to  allow  the  building 
of  a  large  bastion  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Beyond 
that  towards  the  sea  the  sinking  of  the  ditch  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  green  fields.  The  walls  on  these  two  sides  within  the 
ditch  naturally  follow  the  Phoenician  lines,  and  their  lower 

17  Poljb.  i.  4a;  rc/xc<ri  ^<up4p6iyTcas  iicipoXiaiUvrjv  itai.  vkpi^  riupp^ 
0a$(i^  BioddroB  (zxiL  10),  speaking  of  Lilybaion  on  the  occasion  of  its 
siege  by  Pyrrhos,  says ;  oCinjs  62  r^  w6\ws  rd  wKtiarov  /tipos  kv  OaXAairQ 
ras  ixb  rrp  7$£  vpotr^iovt  krdxKroM  icai  w^pyovs  wvfcwo^  hrcitfaay'  icat  rA^par 
6p6(<urrts  /liyw,  m.T^  In  xxiv.  z  he  speaks  of  the  fosse  as  extending  from 
sea  to  sea  and  as  being  60  cnbits  in  width  and  40  in  depth.] 

(7  Marsd  Ali==  the  haven  of  Ali ;  not  of  AUah,  as  implied  in  the  text] 
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CHAP.  X.  course  may  keep  traces  of  Phoenician  masonry,  but  they 
^°^^^®^  have  been  patched  up  in  every  age,  and  they  contain  at  the 
south-eastern  comer  the  shattered  mediseval  castle  which^ 
though  planted  on  no  great  height,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  akropolis  that  Marsala  or  Lilybaion  has  to  show. 
The  other  two  sides  of  the  wall  of  Lilybaion  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  Their  remains  are  shght^  and  they  are 
constantly  perishing,  but  something  still  is  left.  To  the 
men  of  modem  Lilybaion  the  work  of  their  Phoenician 
founder  seems  to  count  for  nothing.  Much  has  clearly 
perished  since  the  chief  monograph  of  Lilybaion  was 
written  ^.  Stilly  lying  among  the  stones  of  the  sea-shore, 
dashed  by  the  waves  or  covered  thick  with  the  seaweed,  we 
can  even  now  see  some  poor  fragments  of  the  wall  of 
Himilkdn.  It  was  a  wall  of  squared  stones^  a  vast  advance 
indeed  over  the  rugged  masonry  of  forsaken  Motya.  Now 
and  then  we  can  see  one  or  two  still  in  their  places ;  many 
more  lie  as  chance  has  thrown  them^  suggesting  in  the 
thick  plaster  which  still  covers  not  a  few^  that  Phoenician 
Lilybaion  may  have  shone  as  white  in  the  evening  sunlight 
as  Saracen  Tunis  ^  or  Kairouan.  Here  we  light  on  a 
moulded  stone ;  here  a  luckier  moment  than  all  reveals  to  us 
the  capital  of  a  half -column  graven  by  the  hands  of  the 
men  of  Canaan  *.  Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  fragment  of 
a  Doric  column  is  built  into  a  modem  wall ;   here  is  the 

{}  Schubring*B  Motye-Lilyhcmm  was  pablished  in  the  Philologas  (No. 
xxiv.  p.  46  leqq.)  of  1866.  It  oould  be  no  longer  written  as  he  does,  "  Die 
Mauer  am  Meer  ist  noch  ttberall  in  ihren  Fundamenten  erhalten.**] 

■  Tunis  Ib  distinctively  white  in  Diod.  xx.  8  {rhy  KwKhv  Tth^rjTa  KoXoh- 
liww).  At  present  it  does  not  seem  whiter  than  the  other  Saracen  towns. 
But  we  most  remember  that  the  Greeks  themselyes  loved  plaster  as  well  as 
any  Phoenician  or  Arab. 

'  Gnided  by  the  sharper  eyes  of  Mr.  Maodonald  of  Corpus  Ghristi 
CoUege,  I  saw  such  a  oi4>ital  in  1889.  I  did  not  see  it  in  1S90.  Whether 
in  the  meanwhile  it  has  been  destroyed  or  preserved  I  know  not.  It  had 
the  same  i^proaoh  to  olassioal  form  which  we  see  in  many  medieval 
capitals,  but  no  medisBval  capital  was  likely  to  have  strayed  to  such  a 
place. 
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stump  of  an  eight-sided  pillar  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  chjlf.  x. 
Mien  Megara  K  Beneath  the  waters  we  see  the  stones  cut 
deep  by  man's  hand ;  near  the  point  itself  we  can  see  the 
lower  stages  of  two  towers — they  have  perhaps  a  place  in 
the  story  of  Polybios  * — hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and  hard  by 
are  the  traces  of  the  western  gate^  the  gate  that  led  from 
the  main  street  of  the  western  sea.  It  is  something  to 
follow  the  comparatively  perfect  wall  of  still  inhabited 
Eryx.  It  is  more  to  track  out  the  primsBval  defences  of 
forsaken  Motya,  But  to  pick  one's  way  among  the  rocks 
and  waves,  stumbling  here  and  there  on  a  stone  of  forgotten 
Lilybaion^  within  a  stone's  throw  of  living  Marsala,  hard 
by  the  castle  of  the  kings  and  the  bastions  of  the  Emperor, 
brings  yet  more  home  to  us  how  the  works  of  kings  and 
Csesars  and  Shophetim  rise  and  pass  away. 

Modem  Marsala  contains  within  its  walls  but  little  that  Manala 
throws  light  on  our  story.  Save  here  and  there  a  Roman  ehesUr^ 
column  built  in  at  a  comer — the  acanthus  leaves  perhaps 
turned  downwards  towards  their  native  earth — save  one 
name  of  the  days  of  the  Arab  which  has  lived  throughout 
the  base  servility  of  modem  nomenclature — all  is  of  days 
that  concern  us  not.  But  those  parts  of  the  walls  of 
Marsala  which  do  not  coincide  with  any  part  of  the  wall  of 
Lilybaion  are  of  no  small  moment.  They  clearly  represent 
an  inner  line  of  defence ;  they  form,  not  indeed  an  akro- 
polis,  but  a  citadel  within  the  city.  Marsala  takes  the  exact 
shape  of  the  Roman  cheder^  and  doubtless,  from  the  same 
cause.  When  a  city  was  founded  on  the  spot  where  the 
armies  of  Carthage  had  so  often  encamped,  its  inner  circuit, 
like  so  many  towns  in  Qaul  and  Britain,  took  the  shape  of 
the  camp.  The  north-western  wall  has  a  ditch,  narrow  and 
shallow  compared  with  the  great  ones,  and  which  the  taste 
of  modem  Marsala  deems  it  a  good  work  to  fill  up,  as  it 

>  See  vol.  1.  p.  388. 

'  See  Polyb.  i.  47.    We  shall  oome  to  it  in  time. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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OHAP.  X.       A  campaign  followed  in  which  Dionysios  showed  less 
Inoonse-     ^^n  his  usual  energy,  and  allowed  the  fruits  of  his  last 
actdon  of    year's  Tictories  to  sUp  out  of  his  hands  in  a  way  which  it 
^""*  is  hard  to  understand.     There  was  always  a  suspicion  that 
the  tyrant  was  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  Punic 
war&re.    It  was  whispered  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press 
the  enemy  too  far,  deeming  that,  in  some  turn  of  fortune, 
Carthage  might  again  be  the  support  of   his  tyranny 
against  Sikeliot  enemies  ^    And  there  were  stories  of  an 
oracle,  which  he  understood  as  a  warning  that  too  signal  a 
yictory  of  his  Punic  enemies  would  be  followed  by  his  own 
death  ^.     On  the  other  hand,  it   is  quite  possible  that 
Dionysios  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  could  keep  his 
distant  conquests,  so  utterly  cut  ofE  from  the  regions  where 
his  strength  lay.    And,  so  thinking,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  the  wisest  policy  to  let  them  go  by  the  chances  of  war. 
As  &r  as  our  meagre  narrative  allows  us  to  see  anything 
at  all,  his  outward  course  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  set 
his  heart  on  one  object,  to  the  neglect  of  objects  of  greater 
moment.    Dionysios  so  busied  himself  with  the  siege  of 
Segesta  as  to  let  Eryx  and  Motya  fall  away  from  his 
grasp,  almost  without  an  efEort  to  keep  them. 
Snooeiifnl       Our  narrative  is  indeed   of  provoking  meagreness,  a 
^f^^fu    strange  contrast  indeed  to  the  full  and  vivid  account  of  the 
^^  taking  of  Motya.    But  we  can  see  that  Himilk6n  set  forth 

with  the  full  purpose  of  winning  back  for  Carthage  all 
that  she  had  lost,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  barbarian  comer 
of  Sicily  was  concerned,  he  did  so  most  thoroughly.  He 
set  forth  from  Panormos  with  his  land-force,  bidding  the 
war-ships  follow  along  the  coast.  But  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  his  acts  set  down  only  in  such  a  style  as  this; 

of  TlmaioB.  The  ealoulation  which  brought  ap  the  infantry  of  Himilk6n 
to  300,000  (see  above,  p.  87)  was  taken  by  him  from  Ephorot.] 

\}  Diod.  ziy.  75.  See  pp.  14a  and  149.  Compare  too  the  speech  of 
Theoddros  in  the  Syraousan  Assembly ;  Diod.  ziy.  65-69,  esp.  0. 68.] 

I*  Diod.  XT.  74.] 
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''  He  took  Eryx  by  treason.  He  encamped  before  Motya,  ohap.  z. 
and,  as  Dionjsios  and  his  force  were  at  that  time  before  ^^^^ 
S^^esta,  he  besieg^ed  and  took  it  ^.'^  That  is  all ;  we  are  taken  by 
left  to  gaess  at  every  detail.  We  note  indeed  that  Eryx 
was  not  surrendered,  but  betrayed.  The  betrayal  was 
doubtless  the  work  of  some  of  the  people  of  Eryx ;  but  did 
it  express  the  feeling  of  all  of  them  ?  Had  the  men  of 
Eryx,  as  a  body,  become  weary  of  the  alliance  of  Dionysios, 
perhaps  of  the  presence  of  a  garrison,  or  had  there  all 
along  been  a  party  by  which  the  general  hatred  of  Car- 
thage had  not  been  shared  ?  It  is  yet  more  disappointing 
to  come  to  another  si^e  of  Motya  in  the  very  year  after 
the  former,  and  not  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two  in  a 
single  point.  The  city  was  seemingly  not  surrendered, 
but  taken  by  storm.  The  Sikel  garrison  of  Dionysios 
might  be  true  to  their  trust,  and  yet  might  not  feel  called 
on  to  make  such  a  resistance  unto  death  as  had  been  made 
by  Phoenicians  warring  against  hope.  We  get  no  answer 
to  the  question  where  Leptinte  was  at  this  time;  nor  is 
any  explanation  given  of  the  seemingly  strange  obstinacy 
with  which  Dionysios  clave  to  the  attack  on  Segesta 
instead  of  marching  with  all  his  force  to  the  relief  of 
Motya.  As  has  been  hinted,  his  course  in  that  matter 
may  have  been  a  blind.  It  would  seem  that,  when  Motya  Dionysioc 
was  well  lost,  he  was  less  eager  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
S^^esta.  The  Sikeliots  in  his  army  were  eager  to  carry  on  Segert*. 
the  war  to  the  uttermost;  seemingly  by  a  march  to  give 
battle  to  Himilk6n^.  But  Dionysios,  far  away,  it  is  said, 
from  the  cities  in  his  alliance  and  finding  provisions  fail, 
thought  it  expedient  to  change  the  seat  of  war  to  other 
quarters  \  The  words  have  a  suspicious  likeness  to  words 
uttered  both  by  himself  and  by  others  at  an  earlier  stage  of 

P  Diod.  xiv.  55.]  [•  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;  Aioi^iof  HfM  fih  /uucp^  tw¥  ffv/ipaxi^on^  v^Xmtt  dwtotc/ihot, 

ewrHjaaoBai  rdr  v^Xt/ior.] 


cuse. 
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CHAP.  X.    hig  career  ^.     Then  their  meaning  was  surely  treasonable ; 

now  we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  anything  more 

treasonable  than  the  conviction  that  his  successes  of  the 

last  year  in  the  extreme  west  had  been  a  mistake.     That 

we  know  so  much  of  the  si^e  by  which  Motya  was  won 

and  so  little  of  that  by  which  it  was  lost  may  be  because 

Philistos  was  at  both  times  at  the  side  of  his  master.     But 

he  might  have  g^ven  us — ^most  likely  he  did  give  us — a 

clearer  account  of  a  si^e  of  the  heights  of  Siesta  carried 

on^  as  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been,  from  the  flat  and 

muddy  ground  beside  the  Sicilian  Skamandros. 

Retreat  of      Dionysios,  in  short,  now  brought  his  second  year's  cam- 

Dionydos         ,  ^  ^ 

to  Syr»-      paign  to  an  end,  and  went  back  with  his  force  to  Syracuse, 

harrying  as  he  went.  He  must  have  raised  the  si^e  of 
Segesta;  all  else  that  he  did  in  western  Sicily  was  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Sikans  or  some  of  them^ 
proposing  that  they  should  leave  their  towns  and  enter  his 
service.  He  would  give  them  lands  of  equal  value  else- 
where; and,  when  the  war  was  over,  he  would  lead  back  to 
their  own  homes  any  whose  wishes  were  that  way  *.  A 
few  only  agreed  to  these  terms ;  and  those,  it  is  said,  only 
for  fear  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers^. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Sikan  towns, 
Halikyai  which  had  so  lately  joined  his  alliance,  now  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  Himilkdn^  and  went  back  to 
the  alliance  of  Carthage  ^. 

Dionysios  then  went  back  to  Syracuse,  leaving  western 
Sicily  much  as  it  had  been  before  he  set  out  on  the  ez- 

\}  After  the  faflore  of  tbe  aUiei  at  Gela,  the  ''Conncil  of  Friends*' 
summoned  by  Diooyiios  were  ananimons  in  the  opinion  iy^imii^iw  cTmu 
rhv  r6ww  (Diod.  xiii  ill).    Cf.  Sicily,  iii.  571.] 

[«  Diod.  xiv.  55.] 

[»  lb.] 

[^  lb. ;  dw4tmf<ray  dk  wapawkri<rieas  moI  'AXi/rvoToi,  moI  wi/tftayris  wp4fffius 
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pedition  of  the  year  before.     He  had  raised  a  gresA  many   ohap.  z. 
hopes,  and  he  had  shed  a  great  deal  of  blood;  but  he  had 
made  neither  lasting  conquests  nor  lasting  alliances.     The 
Greek  cities  of  the  south  coast  had  freed  themselves  before 
he  set  out,  and  the  barbarian  comer  was  a  barbarian  comer 
again.     For  twenty  years  he  made  no  second  attempt  to 
make  it  otherwise ;  it  was  only  towards  the  very  end  of  his 
days  that  he  again  adventured  himself  in  those  regions. 
Motya,  for  less  than  a  year  an  outpost  of  Hellas^  passed 
back  into  the  hands  of  its  old  masters  and  inhabitants. 
But  it  was  not  any  longer  to  remain  a  stronghold  of  any  Motya  for- 
power.     Himilk6n  decreed  that  Motya,   as  a  city  and  lu^j^ou 
fortress,  should  exist  no  longer.     Its  position,  as  one  of  the  u®'^^^. 
seats  of  Phoenician  power  in  Sicily,  as  its  main  seat  on  the  kdn. 
western  side  of  Sicily,  was  to  be  translated  to  a  spot  on 
the  neighbouring  mainland,  a  spot  of  which  we  have  often 
heard,  and  where  we  have  been  tempted  to  wonder  that  no 
city  of  men   had  already  arisen.     On  the  most  western 
point  of  Sicily,  by  the  sacred  spring,  a  new  city  was 
founded,  bearing  the  name  of  the  spring^.     Motya  was 
forsaken ;  we  are  told  that  such  of  the  old  inhabitants  as 
could  be  found  were  invited  to  become  citizens  of  the  town 
which  took  its  place*.     Like  Naxos,  the  city  never  rose 
again.     The  wall  that  gave  way  to  the  arts  of  Dionysios  Site  of 
is  largely  there,  nearly  everywhere  in  its  line,  in  many 
places  in  its  very  stones.     The  great  gateway  still  stands, 
at  least  in  its  lower  courses.     The  line  of  the  mole  to 
which  it  opened  is  still  plainly  stamped  on  the  waters. 
But  all  else  is  gone.     The  towering  houses  of  Motya  no 

['  Diod.  ziii.  54 ;  dv6  rov  <f>p4aTOS  t  i¥OftA(€To  AiXt/jScuov.  See  Sicily, 
i.  271,  and  iii.  455.  This  spring  from  its  supposed  gift  of  soothsaying  was 
afterwards  connected  with  the  Sibyl ;  and  its  grotto  was  in  Christian  days 
hewn  into  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John.  Fazellus,  De  rebus  Siculis,  yU.  i. 
The  actual  foundation  of  lolybaion  is  recorded  by  Dioddros,  zzii.  10.] 

p  Diod.  xxii.  10 ;  robs  jdip  U  TavTrjs  (so.  Morinp)  {nroKtupBiyras  dBpol" 
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CHAP.  z.  longer  rise  against  the  sky.  Within  and  without  the  wall, 
wheat  and  vines  and  the  other  fruits  of  Sicily  grow  in 
abundance  over  the  sites  of  streets  and  temples.  The  green 
island  makes  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  dreary  saltworks 
that  stretch  along  the  coast  both  of  the  mainland  and  of 
the  surrounding  islands.  And  from  forsaken  Motya  we 
look  out  on  half-forsaken  Lilybaion.  Modem  Marsala 
covers  not  much  more  than  half  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Himilk6n.  And  the  point  itself,  most  western  spot  of 
Sicilian  ground,  looks  as  we  see  it  from  the  shore  of 
Motya,  more  like  a  fellow  of  lowly  Aigithallos  ^  than  the 
famous  headland  which  was  held  to  part  the  seas  of  Africa 
and  Europe. 

Sit«  and  From  this  time  Lilybaion  becomes  the  centre  of  Cartha- 
of  Lily,  ginian  power  in  the  extreme  west  of  Sicily.  It  certainly 
^^^  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Carthage 
in  Sicily  than  Panormos  itself.  In  a  military  sense  it 
certainly  plays  a  more  honourable  part.  Panormos  was 
taken,  first  by  the  Epeirot  and  then  by  the  Romans;  Lily- 
baion was  never  taken  at  all.  Its  harbour,  its  general 
position,  could  never  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Panor- 
mos ;  but,  as  the  point  of  direct  communication  with  Africa, 
it  had  an  importance  in  Carthaginian  warfare  which  even 
Panormos  did  not  share.  The  point  of  Lilybaion  had  often 
been  a  camping-place  for  Carthaginian  armies  ^;  one  thinks 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  permanent  fort ;  but 
there  was  as  yet  no  city.  But  now  a  great  city  arose  which 
took  within  its  walls  the  most  western  point  of  the  Sicilian 

\}  The  ancient  name  (of.  Diod.  xziy.  i ;  Zonaras,  viii  15)  of  the  former 
peninsula,  now  the  Iiola  Lnnga  and  Borrome.  Ptolemy  also  mentiona 
Aigiftharsosy  which  is  probably  the  same  as  a  cape  (JUpa)  between  lily- 
baion and  Drepana.    (See  Schabring,  Motye-Lilybeom,  57).] 

[*  The  only  reooided  instance  is  in  Dioddros,  ziii.  54,  on  the  occasion  of 
Hannibal's  landing  at  this  point  in  409  B.a  (Sicily,  liL  455).  Whether 
he  landed  or  encamped  here  in  406  does  not  appear.] 
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TnainlaTid  and  the  holy  spring  beside  it.  The  new  town  ohap.z. 
took  the  shape  of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure^  two  of 
whose  sides^  the  south-west  and  north-west^  were  formed 
by  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  point  itself.  The  inland 
sides^  south-eastern  and  north-eastern,  were  formed  by  two 
gigantic  ditches  cut  in  the  solid  rock^  a  work  as  great  as 
the  ditches  of  Arques  or  of  the  elder  Salisbury^  but  cut 
with  far  greater  toil  through  a  harder  material.  Of  those 
ditches  Polybioe  speaks  with  wonder  ^,  and  a  large  part  of 
them  still  remains  to  speak  for  itself.  Of  the  walls  of 
Himilkdn  we  have  small  fragments  indeed;  but  there  are 
some  fragments  still. 

The  modem  town  of  Marsala^  in  its  Arabic  name,  g^yen  LiijbAion 
it  by  the  devotion  of  its  Saracen  conquerors*,  not  unfittingly  ^"^ 
carries  on  the  Semitic  tradition  of  the  Phoenician  city 
which  it  represents.  But  it  represents  it  only  as  the  part 
represents  the  whole.  The  south-eastern  and  north-eastam 
sides  of  Marsala  coincide  with  part  of  those  of  the  old 
Lilybaion^  and  the  ancient  ditch  is  preserved  along  the 
whole  of  the  north-eastern  side  and  along  a  great  part  of 
the  south-eastern.  But  Marsala  nowhere  touches  the  sea ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  ditches  were  carried  down  to  the 
sea  on  both  sides.  The  line  of  the  north-eastern  ditch  can 
easily  be  traced.  At  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  present 
town,  its  direction  has  been  changed  to  allow  the  building 
of  a  large  bastion  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Beyond 
that  towards  the  sea  the  sinking  of  the  ditch  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  green  fields.  The  walls  on  these  two  sides  within  the 
ditch  naturally  follow  the  Phoenician  lines,  and  their  lower 

p  Polyb.  i.  4a;  Ttixt^n  dia4ptp6rrcas  iic<pdKiCiUvrpf  mX  w4pt^  rAtf>p^ 
fioBtlt^  Dioddros  (xrii.  10),  speaking  of  Liljbaion  on  the  occasion  of  its 
siege  by  Pyrrhos,  says ;  o6ffrfs  9k  t^  w6\€an  rd  wX^Totop  iiipoi  kv  OaXdffffif 
ras  dvd  7^9  yrjs  wpoffSdavs  h-dx^nti^  itai  w^pyous  wvKvdis  hrodtjaay  «cU  rA/i^pw 
6p^QPT€s  fUyait,  k.tA.  In  zxiv.  I  he  speaks  of  the  fosse  as  extending  from 
sea  to  sea  and  as  being  60  cubits  in  width  and  40  in  depth.] 

["  Marsd  Alt = the  haven  of  Ali ;  not  of  AUah,  as  implied  in  the  text.] 
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CHAP.  X.  course  may  keep  traces  of  Phcenician  masonry,  but  they 
^jSa^iu^  have  been  patched  up  in  every  age,  and  they  contain  at  the 
south-eastern  comer  the  shattered  mediseval  castle  which^ 
though  planted  on  no  great  height^  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  akropolis  that  Marsala  or  Lilybaion  has  to  show. 
The  other  two  sides  of  the  wall  of  Lilybaion  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  Their  remains  are  slight^  and  they  are 
constantly  perishing,  but  something  still  is  left.  To  the 
men  of  modem  Lilybaion  the  work  of  their  Phoenician 
founder  seems  to  count  for  nothing.  Much  has  clearly 
perished  since  the  chief  monograph  of  Lilybaion  was 
written  ^.  Stilly  lying  among  the  stones  of  the  sea-shore, 
dashed  by  the  waves  or  covered  thick  with  the  seaweed,  we 
can  even  now  see  some  poor  fragments  of  the  wall  of 
Himilk&n.  It  was  a  wall  of  squared  stones^  a  vast  advance 
indeed  over  the  rugged  masonry  of  forsaken  Motya.  Now 
and  then  we  can  see  one  or  two  still  in  their  places;  many 
more  lie  as  chance  has  thrown  them^  su^esting  in  the 
thick  plaster  which  still  covers  not  a  f ew^  that  Phcenician 
Lilybaion  may  have  shone  as  white  in  the  evening  sunlight 
as  Saracen  Tunis  ^  or  Kairouan.  Here  we  light  on  a 
moulded  stone ;  here  a  luckier  moment  than  all  reveals  to  us 
the  capital  of  a  half -column  graven  by  the  hands  of  the 
men  of  Canaan  ^.  Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  fragment  of 
a  Doric  column  is  built  into  a  modem  wall ;   here  is  the 

[}  Schnbring*!  Motye-LUyhcBum  wm  published  in  the  PhilologuB  (No. 
zziv.  p.  46  Beqq.)  of  1 866.  It  could  be  no  longer  written  ab  he  does,  "  Die 
Mauer  am  Meer  ist  noch  ttberall  in  ihren  Fundamenten  erhalten."] 

•  Tunis  is  distiootiyely  tohUe  in  Diod.  xx.  8  (t^k  XtvKby  Tr&yrjra  leaKoih- 
ftfrov).  At  present  it  does  not  seem  whiter  than  the  other  Saracen  towns. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Greeks  themselyee  loYed  plaster  as  well  as 
anj  Phoenician  or  Arab. 

'  Guided  by  the  sharper  eyes  of  Mr.  Maodonald  of  Corpus  Christ! 
CoUege,  I  saw  sach  a  capital  in  1889.  I  did  not  see  it  in  1S90.  Whether 
in  the  meanwhile  it  has  been  destroyed  or  preserved  I  know  not.  It  had 
the  same  i^proaoh  to  classical  form  which  we  see  in  many  medisyal 
capitals,  but  no  medifldval  capital  was  likely  to  have  strayed  to  such  a 
place. 
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stump  of  an  eight-sided  pillar  sach  as  may  still  be  seen  in  chap.  x. 
fallen  Megara  \  Beneath  the  waters  we  see  the  stones  cut 
deep  by  man's  hand ;  near  the  point  itself  we  can  see  the 
lower  stages  of  two  towers — they  have  perhaps  a  place  in 
the  story  of  Polybios  * — hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and  hard  by 
are  the  traces  of  the  western  gate^  the  gate  that  led  from 
the  main  street  of  the  western  sea.  It  is  something  to 
follow  the  comparatively  perfect  wall  of  still  inhabited 
Eryx.  It  is  more  to  track  out  the  primseyal  defences  of 
forsaken  Motya.  But  to  pick  one's  way  among  the  rocks 
and  waves,  stumbling  here  and  there  on  a  stone  of  forgotten 
Lilybaion^  within  a  stone's  throw  of  living  Marsala,  hard 
by  the  castle  of  the  kings  and  the  bastions  of  the  Emperor, 
brings  yet  more  home  to  us  how  the  works  of  kings  and 
Csesars  and  Skophetim  rise  and  pass  away. 

Modem  Marsala  contains  within  its  walls  but  little  that  ManaU 
throws  light  on  our  story.  Save  here  and  there  a  Boman  chesUr. 
column  built  in  at  a  comer — the  acanthus  leaves  perhaps 
turned  downwards  towards  their  native  earth — save  one 
name  of  the  days  of  the  Arab  which  has  lived  throughout 
the  base  servility  of  modem  nomenclature — all  is  of  days 
that  concern  us  not.  But  those  parts  of  the  walls  of 
Marsala  which  do  not  coincide  with  any  part  of  the  wall  of 
Lilybaion  are  of  no  small  moment.  They  clearly  represent 
an  inner  line  of  defence ;  they  form,  not  indeed  an  akro- 
polis,  but  a  citadel  within  the  city.  Marsala  takes  the  exact 
shape  of  the  Boman  chester^  and  doubtless,  from  the  same 
cause.  When  a  city  was  founded  on  the  spot  where  the 
armies  of  Carthage  had  so  often  encamped^  its  inner  circuit, 
like  so  many  towns  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  took  the  shape  of 
the  camp.  The  north-western  wall  has  a  ditch^  narrow  and 
shallow  compared  with  the  great  ones,  and  which  the  taste 
of  modem  Marsala  deems  it  a  good  work  to  fill  up,  as  it 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

^  See  Polyb.  i.  47.    We  shall  oome  to  it  in  time. 
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does  also  to  pull  down  the  wall  at  points  seemingly  chosen 
at  random.  The  most  marked  single  feature  in  the  wall 
must  be^  not  of  Punic  but  of  Roman  date.  The  line  of  the 
Cdssaro — the  name  still  lives — of  Marsala  ^  must  have  been 
partly  changed,  like  that  of  the  High  Street  of  Exeter. 
The  gateway^  bearing  the  significant  name  of  Porta  Nuova^ 
by  which  the  Cassaro  opens  to  the  void  space  that  was  the 
open  city^  stands  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  spot  where 
lately  was  a  double  gate  of  ancient  masonry^  clearly  marked 
within  and  without.  And  not  only  was  there  the  double 
arch  in  the  wall  itself;  its  fellow,  the  inner  arch  of  the 
gate-house^  was  there  also.  Such  a  relic  as  this  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  city  of  Britain  or  Northern  Ghiul.  In  Phoe- 
nician Lilybaion  it  is  uncared  for^  and  is  left  to  be  de- 
stroyed piecemeal,  year  by  year,  at  the  caprice  of  any  to 
whom  destruction  is  a  sport '. 

At  Lilybaion,  as  well  as  at  the  neighbouring  Motya^  the 
relations  of  land  and  water  have  changed  a  good  deal.  The 
modem  haven  of  Marsala,  with  its  rich  merchandize  of 
Sicilian  wine,  the  haven  by  which  the  last  deliverer  of 
Sicily  made  his  way  into  the  island,  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  western  port  from  the  old  haven  of  Lilybaion.  In 
the  geography  of  Polybios,  the  old  one  lies  on  the  sea  of 
Sardinia  and  the  new  one  on  the  sea  of  Libya  ^.  The  de- 
scription implies  that  abiding  error  as  to  the  shape  of  Sicily 
which  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once ;  but  it  marks 
that  the  two  havens  lie  on  different  sides  of  the  most 
western  point  of  the  Sicilian  mainland.  The  old  one  is  in 
truth  the  southern  end  of  the  haven  of  Motya.  It  looks 
out  on  that  low  island^  and  on  the  yet  lower  islands — 


'  Cattrunif  xdarpov,  cecmUr,  kcur,  cassaro.  One  is  delighted  to  find  a 
place  where  the  name  is  allowed  to  live  on.  In  this  matter  Marsala  has 
not  sunk  so  low  as  Palermo  and  Taormina. 

*  The  doable  arohes  were  periTect  in  1887.  ^  '^^9  ^^®y  ^'^  BVLxik  to  an 
impost  in  one  place  and  the  beginning  of  an  arch  in  another. 

[»  See  Sicily,  i.  271.] 
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a  peninsula  in  Himilkdn^s  day — ^which  shelter  it.    It  looks   chap.  x. 
oat  also  to  the  north-east  on  the  mighty  mass  of  Erjrx.    To 
the  north-west  it  looks  out  on  the  clearly  cut  outlines  of 
Aigousa  and  the  neighbouring  islands^  which  Polybios, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  error^  so  strangely  places 
between  Lilybaion  and  Carthage.    At  the  point  where  the  Moles  and 
great  ditch  reached  the  sea  on  this  side,  amidst  masses  of  ^i^on. 
ruined  buildings,  early  and  late^  we  trace  large  remains  of 
the  north-western  wall  of  Lilybaion.   We  make  out  the  signs 
of  a  sea-gate  and  of  a  mole  stretching  into  the  sea.    And 
not  far  off  we  see  the  substructure  of  a  small  temple  rising 
close  above  the  waters^  the  house  doubtless  of  one  of  the 
sea-faring  gods  of  Canaan.     Beyond  to  the  north-east,  the  Ancient 
larger  remains  of  another  mole  are  clearly  seen  here  and  Liijbnion. 
there  above  the  waters ;  beyond  that  now  is  a  long  spit  of 
land  trending  northwards,  whose  end  worthily  bears  the 
name  of  Punta  d^alga.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
last  is  not  of  later  formation.      It  may  be  that  it  was 
the   artificial    mole    rather    than    any    natural    feature, 
which  went  far  to  meet  the  peninsula  stretching  towards 
it    from   the   north.      Between    them    they  left   but    a 
narrow  passage  into  the  joint  haven  of  Motya  and  Lily- 
baion^. 

The  ancient  haven  of  Lilybaion,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  lay 
outside  the  town  on  one  side,  as  the  present  haven  of 
Marsala  lies  outside  the  town  on  the  other  side.  It  must 
therefore  have  needed  protection  to  the  north-east.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  defended  and  joined  to 
the  town,  after  the  manner  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
by  a  wall  drawn  to  the  sea  at  the  point  called  Portazza. 
This  is  a  point  which  seems  to  have  parted  the  haven  itself 
from  a  small  bay  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 

[}  The  tiawXovt  els  rhv  XtfUva  mentioned  above.  The  sea  at  the  aotoal 
entrance  to  the  lagoon  of  Motya  was  onoe  deep  and  the  waves  beat  here 
with  great  force.    See  Polybios,  i.  47.] 

H  2 
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CHAP. X.    salt-marshes^.     Within  the  ancient  haven,  the  water  is 
The  now  of  the  very  shallowest.     The  keel  of  the  boat  is  apt  to 

ancient  "^  .  "^ 

hayen  of  tonch  the  bottom,  and  progress  is  ever  and  anon  checked 
°'  by  masses  of  sea-weed.  This  doubtless  represents  a  state 
of  things  which  has  been  coming  on  for  ages,  and  which 
has  caused  the  removal  of  the  haven  to  the  other  side.  For 
a  long  way  round  the  point  of  Lilybaion  the  sea  is  com- 
paratively shallow,  and  made  dangerous  by  hidden  rocks  ^. 
But  the  haven  of  Lilybaion,  when  Lilybaion  was  chosen  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage, 
must  have  been  deeper  than  it  is  now.  In  any  case  he 
who  ventures  his  craft  between  Punta  dHalga  and  the  main- 
land will  have  a  lively  impression  of  the  shallows  on  whose 
hard  navigation  Polybios  enlarges  ^.  He  may  fancy  that 
he  has  in  this  small  Mediterranean  inlet  learned  somewhat 
of  the  experiences  of  Hannon  on  the  Ocean.  He  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  gallant  deeds  of  Hannibal  the 

[^  Schubring,  op.  dt.  p.  73 ;  '*  Meine  vermuthung,  es  mochte  daher  durch 
eine  art  langer  maoem  das  beispiel  der  verbiodong  Athens  mit  dem 
Peiraens  nachgeabmt  worden  sein,  hat  an  ort  und  steUe  eine  uberraschende 
bestatignng  gefunden.  Pie  stadtnoaner  an  der  see  setzt  sich  namlich  in 
nordostlicher  richtong  jenseits  der  fowa  delle  navi  fort,  liiuft  wie  vorher 
auf  dem  felsigen  ktistenrand  bis  an  die  saline  des  Giuseppe  PoUeri,  wo  einst 
der  alte  bafendamm  sich  abzweigte,  jetzt  aber  die  meergraszunge  {Punta 
d*alga).  Die  anlage  des  salzwerkes  hat  jegliche  spur  verwischt ;  doch 
beginnt  die  befestignng  auf  deren  dstlicher  seite  wieder  und  zieht  sich  am 
uferrande  des  hafens  wohl  erhalten  bis  zum  thurm  Portasza  hin,  dem 
'  thor/  dessen  name  bedeutsam  ist,  und  wo  auch  nach  der  stadttradition 
alte  anlagen  sich  befunden  haben.*'] 

[*  Cf.  Polyb.  i.  42 ;  1ja<l>aXiijfx4yijv  ,  ,  ,  teal  rw&ftciv  hx  OaXdrrtfr  Si  Sry 
ioTiv  tls  ro^  \t/Uyas  cfirvXovs  noXX^s  ^ofUinfs  ifiwupias  zeal  avrq$€iai.  So 
too  Verg.  JEn,  iii.  705  ; 

'*  £t  yada  dura  lego  saxis  Lilybeeia  csscis." 
The  low  promontory  on  which  Lilybaion  stood — ^now  Cape  Boeo — is  in 
hot  continued  out  to  sea  as  a  broad  reef  of  rocks  and  shoals.] 

['  In  1887  Mr.  Freeman,  in  company  with  the  writer,  after  circum- 
navigating the  promontory  of  Lilybaion  in  a  small  yacht,  tried  to  enter  the 
lagoon  of  Motya,  but  was  thwarted  by  a  contrary  wind.  When  near  the 
old  mole  we  put  off  in  a  boat  in  order  to  land  in  what  was  once  the  har- 
bour of  Lilybaion,  but  the  shoals  and  sea-tang  made  the  task  one  of  great 
difficulty.] 
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Rhodian^  who  knew  how  to  steer  his  way  among  shallows^   chap.  x. 
sea- weed,  and  hostile  ships  ^. 

Lilybaion  in  short  was  Motya  translated  from  its  island  Ulvbaion 
to  a  point  on  the  mainland  at  no  great  distance.  The  city  ^  ^ 
and  fortress  were  simply  moved  from  one  end  of  the  inlet 
to  the  other.  Lilybaion  took  upon  itself  the  duties  of 
Motya.  The  history  of  the  one  city  begins  where  that 
of  the  other  ends.  At  Motya  we  have  to  look  for  nothing 
later^  at  Lilybaion  we  have  to  look  for  nothing  earlier^  than 
the  day  when  Himilkdn  decreed  that  Motya  should  pass 
away  and  that  Lilybaion  should  come  in  its  place.  Even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Dionysios,  the  new  city  was  called 
on  to  discharge  the  calling  which  it  had  inherited  from  the 
elder  one^  to  act  as  the  Semitic  bulwark  against  Hellas. 
But  this  was  not  yet.  For  many  years  the  great  war 
between  Syracuse  and  Carthage  was  carried  on  in  quite 
other  parts  of  Sicily. 

The  war  had  thus  &r  gone  distinctly  in  favour  of  Himilkdn's 
Carthage.     It  was  a  war  of  Dionysios^  own  beginning;  toN.E. 
and,   as  far    as    things  had  gone  yet,  he  had  lost  aU^*^^' 
that  he  had  won^  and  Himilkdn  had  won  back  all  that 
he  had  lost.    Dionysios  had  withdrawn  from  the  region 
he  had  himself  chosen  as  the  seat  of  war ;  and  Himilkdn 
had  made  that  r^on  safer  against  any  future  attacks  by 
the  foundation  of  a  city  and  fortress  whose  value  was 
proved  in  many  later  wars.   But  the  Punic  commander  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  a  defensive  course  only.    He  would 
carry  the  arms^  and,  if  he  could^  the  dominion  of  Carthage 
into  a  part  of  Sicily  which  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  of 
either.     He  had  secured  the  barbarian  comer  in  the  north- 
west; he  would  go  on  and  win  a  new  barbarian  comer  in 
the  north-east.     His  object  in  the  end  was  of  course  an  SyTaonBe 
attack  on  Syracuse ;  but  he  would  make  his  way  to  Syra-  nJJ[te  ^" 
cuse  by  a  new  road.     He  saw  that  no  point  in  Sicily  **^J®^ 
[1  See  PolybioB,  i.  46.] 
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CHAP.  z.  eould  be  of  greater  value  than  Messana.  The  deep  haven 
Hhnilkdii's  sheltered  by  the  Danilon  could  hold  all  his  ships^  more  than 
MenaiuL  six  hundred  as  they  were  ^.  From  that  point  he  eould  hold 
the  strait;  he  could  hinder  any  help  going  to  Sicily  from 
the  Greeks  of  Italy;  he  even  hoped  to  hinder  the  allies 
of  Dionysios  in  Old  Greece  from  coming  to  his  aid  \  The 
last  time  Messana  had  had  any  dealings  with  Carthage 
they  had  he&i  of  a  friendly  kind.  Messana^  under  the 
tyranny  of  Anaxilas,  had  been  at  least  a  nominal  ally 
of  the  Hamilkar  who  died  at  Himera^  By  the  treaty 
between  Carthage  and  Dionysios  the  independoice  of 
Messana  had  been  secured^.  Since  thai,  only  yester- 
day, Messana,  or  at  least  her  generabs,  had,  out  of  mere 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  Syracuse,  without  any  special 
grievance  to  allege  against  the  lord  of  Syracuse,  gone  forth 
with  at  least  the  will  to  war  against  him  ^.  No  war  had 
really  he&i  waged;  peace  had  been  made,  and  since  then 
Dicmysios  had  put  on  a  new  character.  He  had  become 
the  diampion  of  Hellenic  Sicily.  In  that  character  he 
had  Messana  to  his  ally.  We  have  not  distinctly  heard 
of  any  share  taken  by  Messana  in  the  two  western  cam- 
paigns ;  but,  as  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  at  this  time 
at  Syracuse  *,  we  may  infer  that  they  had  played  thar  part 
in  some  of  the  warfare  of  the  two  years.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  Messanians  would  in  any  case 
be  other  than  xealous  in  the  common  cause,  but  just  then 
Dionysios  had  in  his  hands  most  precious  hostages  for  their 
faithfulness  to  it.  Himilkdn  doubtless  knew  all  this,  and 
he  apected  a  stout  resistance  at  Messana.  Moreover  it 
was  the  poasemm  of  Messana  that  be  wished  for  and  not 

P  Diod.  nr.  56.] 

P8feily.iLi84.]  [•Scfly.iiLsSa.]  [*S6ep.59.] 

[•  Diod.  xiT.  56.] 
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its  alliance  or  its  tribute.    We  hear  nothing  of  any  n^o-    chap.  z. 
tiations^  of  any  offer  of  terms.     Himilkdn  simply  saw  what 
a  prize  Messana  would  be  in  his  hands^  and  he  set  forth 
to  take  possession. 

His  starting-point  would  naturally  be  Panormoe.    From  Himilkdn 
thence  the  fleet  and  army  of  Carthage  advanced  in  concert  p^^^^ 
along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.     If  Himilkdn  had  no 
thought  of  offering  terms  to  Messana,  it  did  not  suit  his 
policy  to  deal  in  the  like  sort  with  all  the  places  on  the 
road.     He  had  no  mind  to  tarry,  and  it  suited  him  better 
to  win  the  towns  over  than  to  take  them  by  force.    Two 
places  only  are  mentioned ;  towards  one  of  which  nothing 
but  the  calmest  policy  could  have  kept  back  any  Punic 
commander  from  dealing  out  the  sternest  vengeance.    The  The  Hi- 
men  of  the  Himeraian  Thermai^  now  spoken  of  as  men  of  ^inbrnoai 
Himera^  were  Greeks  who  had  supplanted  a  Punic  settle-  J^j^^ 
ment  designed  both  as  a  trophy  of  Punic  victory  and  as  treated 
a  defence  of  Punic  territory^.     They  had  by  the  treaty  ^' 

been  recognized  as  immediate  Carthaginian  subjects^;  and 
— as  no  exception  is  made — ^it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they, 
like  the  other  Greek  subjects  of  Carthage,  had  taken  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  their  masters  at  the  moment  of  Dionysios' 
declaration  of  war^  Yet  Himilk6n,  in  his  eagerness  to 
strike  at  Messana,  and  through  Messana  at  Syracuse,  could 
pass  by  all  this,  and  could  receive  the  men  of  Himera  to 
a  relation  which  is  spoken  of  as  friendship  ^.  That  word 
is  vague;  but  it  at  least  implies  a  state  above  that  of  mere 
subjection ;  it  would  mark  the  relation  of  Qeh,  to  Carthage 
rather  than  that  of  Selinous  ^.  That  the  men  of  Cephaloe- 
dium  were  also  admitted  to  friendship  is  nothing  wonderful. 
Himilkdn  was  just  now  acting  on  a  very  distinct  policy 

P  See  p.  65.]  [«  See  SioUy,  itt.  580.]  [»  Died.  xiv.  47.] 

I*  Diod.  xiv.  56 ;  wp6s  fikv  'l/upaiotn  itai  roi^  r^  Kf^a^W3ioy  fpo6piw 
Katcunivms  ^tXiop  iwoi'fjffaTo.'] 
['  See  sadly,  iiL  580,  581.] 
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CHAP.  X.   of  stirring  up  the  Sikels  against  the  Greeks.    We  should 

Advance  of  be  glad  to  hear  what  action  he  took  towards  any  of  the 

onMes-      other  Sikel  places  on  the  road,  and  especially  how  the 

"^**         new  foundation  of  Archdnides  fared  at  his  handa     But  we 

hear  nothing  of  Halaesa  or  any  other  point  on  the  north 

coast  eastward  of  Cephaloedium.     The  Punic  fleet  however 

did  something  in  the  way  of  warfare  against  a  Greek  city 

for  which  there  must  have  been  some  special  and  unrecorded 

motive.    Himilkdn  sailed  to  Lipara ;  he  laid  a  contribution 

of  thirty  talents  on  the  inhabitants^;   whether  he  did 

them  any  further  damage  or  received  them  to  any  kind 

of  terms  we  are  not  told. 

With  this  addition  to  his  military  chesty  Himilkdn  again 
took  to  the  land,  and  marched  on  towards  Messana^  the 
ships  sailing  in  concert  along  the  coast.  It  is  strange  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  Messanian  border-fortress  of  Mylai ; 
it  may  be  that  its  peninsular  position  allowed  him  to  pass 
Encamps  by  without  either  attacking  or  being  attacked.  After  the 
voyage  to  Lipara  we  next  hear  of  him  as  encamping  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  Sicily,  on  the  low  ground  of  Pel6ris, 
by  the  salt-lakes  and  the  temple  of  Poseiddn^.  Messana 
was  now  very  directly  threatened*  The  blow  was  doubtless 
as  sudden  as  a  blow  could  be  which  needed  so  long  a  voyage 
and  march.  But  the  Messanians  must  have  known  that 
the  Punic  force  was  comings  at  any  rate  after  it  had 
reached  Lipara.  But  though  every  man  in  Messana  was 
hostile  to  Carthage^  though  no  man  thought  of  surrender 
or  submission^  yet  no  fit  preparation  had  been  made  against 
the  coming  of  such  an  enemy^  and  men's  minds  were  sore 
perplexed  as  to  the  fittest  course  of  action  now  he  had 
come.     It  is  now  that  we  hear  that  the  Messanian  horse- 

\}  Diod.  xiv.  56 ;  AiwApas  ^  rijs  w6\(«n  kyKparijs  tci^/ictm,  rpui«orra 
riXavra  wapdi  rSHv  icarwcoinrrvy  r^  vrjcw  kwp&^axo.'] 

[*  lb. ;  KaT9<rrpaTov49€vfft¥  M  rrjs  JltXupUht,  The  distance  giyen  firom 
Meaaana — 100  stadia — ^is  oyer  the  mark.] 
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men  were  at  Syracuse,  and  we  hear  nothings  of  any  message  chap.  x. 
being  sent  to  call  them  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  Pernlexity 
city.  The  walls  of  Messana  too  were  out  of  repair  \  This  nians. 
fact  carries  us  back  to  the  vain  attempt  of  the  Messanian 
generals  to  wage  war  with  Dionysios^.  The  walls  can 
hardly  have  fallen  to  decay  since  the  peace  which  followed 
that  attempt ;  the  mutineers  may  have  had  specially  good 
reasons  for  distrusting  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise.  At 
any  rate  the  weak  state  of  the  defences  and  the  lack  of 
time  to  repair  them  was  the  thing  which  most  weighed 
down  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Messana.  Some  proposed 
to  send  the  women  and  children  and  the  most  precious 
things  among  their  moveable  goods  to  the  neighbouring 
cities^;  that  is^  we  may  suppose^  across  the  strait  to 
Rhegioa  The  men,  it  would  seem,  were  to  stay  and  brave 
the  worst,  as  Greek  had  now  learned  to  do  towards  Phoe- 
nician and  Phoenician  towards  Greek.  Others,  on  the 
strength  of  an  ancient  oracle,  looked  for  the  best  and 
not  for  the  worst.  It  had  been  said  in  old  time  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  carry  water  in  Messana^.  The 
interpretation  put  on  this  saying  was  of  course  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  Messanian  masters.  But  both  parties  were 
united  in  a  strong  mind  to  do  valiantly  in  their  city's 
need*. 

The  first  step  taken  for  the  defence  of  Messana  was  to  Defence  of 
send  a  chosen  band  of  the  younger  men,  the  flower  of  the 
warlike  force  of  the  commonwealth,  if  not  to  assault,  at 
least  to  watch,  the  Punic  camp  at  Peldris,  and  to  hinder 
the  enemy  from  advancing  further  towards  the  city  ^.    In 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  56 ;  fu&Xtera  8*  alroiis  th  d$vfilav  ^t  tA  rtixf  ttaravrmh- 
ir^To.]  P  See  pp.  59,  60.] 

[*  Diod.  L  c. . . .  c{r  rdf  dorvy^himis  w6\§ts,'] 

[*  lb.;  d/codoirris  n  iroXai^  airois  ^roi  k6yto¥  Bri  9ti  Kopx^Soi'/ovf 
idpo^p9i<nu  Kar^  rj)y  v^Xik.]  [*  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;  KOiK^oirrat  ro^  wo\tf»iovs  kwifialvtiy  rrjis  X^/^^'O 
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cHAP.x.   this  Himilkdn  saw  his  opportunity;  he  could  dash  down 

upon  Messana  with  his  naval  f orce^  while  her  best  defenders 

Himilkdn   were  outside  the  walls.     A  north  wind  was  blowiner,  and 

takes  Mes- 

Buu^  by      presently  two  hundred  Punic  ships,  all  in  full  sail  with  the 

rTc^ao?  1  ^^vouring  breeze,  were  seen  bearing  down  the  strait  ^.     At 

earlier  stages  of  our  story  we  have  heard  of  Messanian 

ships  doing  good  service  for  the  freedom  of   Syracuse  ^ 

Now  we  hear  nothing  of  any  attempt  at  defence  by  sea; 

the  Carthaginian  fleet  seems  to  sail  in  unhindered  by  the 

narrow  mouth  of  the  Zanklaian  haven.     As  soon  as  the 

Messanian  force  at  or  near  Peldris  saw  what  was  happening, 

they  hastened  back  towards  the  city  with  all  speed ;  but 

before  they  could  get  there,  the  work  was  done*.      We 

must  suppose  that  the  ships  had  taken  a  land-force  on 

board ;  for  the  Carthaginians  sean  to  have  invested  the  city 

by  land  as  soon  as  they  had  command  of  the  harbour.    The 

words  literally  imply  that  they  surroimded  the  town  ^ ;  but 

that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  Messana  on  the  inland  side, 

and  it  may  be  enough  to  suppose  that  an  assault  was  made 

at  both  ends,     fiut  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 

a  siege;   the  ruinous  walls  were  no  defence;  the  enemy 

made  their  way  through  the  breaches  and  got  possession  of 

the  city  *.     So  we  are  told  with  a  grievous  lack  of  detail 

and  local  colouring ;  when  we  are  told  of  the  various  fates 

of  the  defenders,  we  can  see  that  it  is  Messana  that  is  spoken 

of.   When  the  barbarians  burst  in,  some  were  slain  valiantly 

fighting ;  a  vast  number  made  their  way  through  the  hills 

that  overhang  the  city  to  the  various  fortresses  of  the 

Messanian  territory  *.     Some  became  the  prisoners  of  the 

P  Diod.  xiv.  57.] 
['  See  Sicily,  iii  40  seqq.] 
[»  Diod.  xiv.  57.] 

I*  lb. ;  ol  Kapxtj96pioi  vt  purr  par mrtUwrarrtt  ri^r  Htira^Pfi¥  . . .] 
[*  lb. ;  &d  Twr  vnrraM^wr  rcixw*'  tUrfitaadfuvoi  r^f  ir6kHn  kfcvpiivaay,'] 
[*  lb. ;  6  ik  wokhs  ^Xot,  &d  rSry  wapatcufUvtar  6pS»  dpin^cas,  c2ff  rd  mnrd 
ri^  'XJ^ptOf  <f>povpia  8ic<nrdp7.] 
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enemy ;  some  who  were  cat  off  on  or  near  the  Danklon^  to    chap.  x. 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred^  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  hoping,  we  are  told^  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming  to  the  opposite  coast.   The  more  part  were  carried 
away  by  the  current ;  but  fifty  are  said  to  have  made  their 
way  in  safety  to  the  Italian   shore  ^.      Himilk6n  led  his 
whole  force  into  the  city,  which  must  have  afforded  less 
human  spoil  than  he  may  have  reckoned  on.    The  oracle 
was  fulfilled.    The  Carthaginians,  or  those  whom  they  Saooeisfol 
brought  with  them  for  such  purposes,  carried  water  in  Mes-  J^^J^ 
Sana,  but  not  as  captives  of  the  Messanians.    Himilkdn's  first  "**»**  ^^^^ 

*  ^  resses. 

object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  country, 
b^^ning  doubtless  with  the  predecessors  of  those  which 
crown  the  hills  above  the  city*.     But  the  places  were 
strong  and  held  by  men  who  made  a  stout  defence  ^.     He  Himilk6ii*8 
turned  therefore  away  from  this  smaller  prey,  and  gathered  ^^^^  q~^ 
his  host  together  for  the  great  object  of  all,  the  march  ^''^ 
upon  Syracuse. 

He  had  a  work  to  do  on  the  road  which  led  to  the  f  ounda-  Hii 
tion  of  a  new  Sicilian  town,  one  which  has  become  ^^^l^onu 
favourite  resort  of  travellers  in  our  own  day.    We  have!J?*^, 
marked  his  dealings  with  the  Sikels  of  Cephaloedium  on  the 
north  coast.   In  the  east  also  the  older  people  of  the  land  were 
now  again  to  show  themselves.     The  Sikels  of  that  r^on 
had  long  hated  Diouysios,  and  they  had  long  wished  for  an 
occasion  of  declaring  themselves  against  him^.   His  affected 
moderation  at  Henna  had  clearly  been  seen  through ;  even  the 
grant  of  the  site  of  Nazos  to  its  Sikel  neighbours  had  failed 
to  win  their  hearts.   All  the  neighbouring  Sikel  communities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  town  of  Assorus,  turned 
PDiod.xiv.57.] 

[*  lb. ;  t6  /Up  wp&ro^  Iw^x^^f^*  wop$uv  rd  mr^  r^  "X/^^f^  ^f^P*^^ 
[*  lb. ;  vo6rw¥  V  dxyp&r  irrw  itai  rwK  cir  oMl  <TVfi!wt^wy6rwf  ytvpolus 
iiywi^oiihw, . .] 
[*  lb.  xiv.  58.] 
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CHAP.  X.  against  him.  As  usual,  the  newer  and  less  known  danger 
seemed  the  less  dangerous ;  against  Dionysios  the  Sikels  did 
not  shrink  from  entering  into  the  alliance  of  Carthage.  They 
had  had  one  day  of  hope  under  a  leader  of  their  own  people ; 
they  now  looked  for  another  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of 
their  enemy.  Himilk6n  was  not  a  man  to  let  slip  so  great 
an  opportunity.  He  saw  a  means  of  helping  his  allies  and 
annoying  his  enemy,  of  annoying  his  enemy  the  more 
keenly  because  he  was  able  to  turn  his  own  act  against  him. 
By  the  gift  of  Dionysios  the  site  of  Naxos  had  again  become 
Sikel  ground ;  but  no  Sikel  city  had  sprung  up  either  on 
the  flat  peninsula  where  Theokl^s  had  settled  or  on  the 
Himilkdn  heights  to  which  Naxos  had  looked  up.  On  those  heights 
SikeUat  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Himilkdn  to  outdo  the  gift  of 
menion  Dionysios.  The  lord  of  Syracuse  had  given  them  lands ; 
the  Shophet  of  Carthage  would  raise  them  to  the  level  of 
the  Greek  or  the  Phoenician ;  he  would  give  them  a  city  to 
dwell  in.  It  would  seem  that  the  Sikels  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  already  beginning  to  occupy  the  hill  of 
Tauros ;  but  as  yet  they  had  no  acknowledged  leader,  and 
their  dwellings  were  not  fenced  in  with  walls  ^.  Such  a 
beginning  Himilkdn  was  well  pleased  to  encourage.  The 
fortification  of  the  Sikel  post,  the  foundation  of  the  new 
city  of  Tauromenion,  was  his  work,  the  fruit  of  the  Sikel 
alliance  with  Carthage.  From  that  day  to  this  the  hill- 
side of  Tauros  has  been  occupied  by  a  city  of  men,  girded 
in  by  walls  which  have  withstood  and  yielded  to  many  in- 
vaders, and  which  were  to  be  put  to  a  hard  trial  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  days  of  infancy.  Now  or  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years  the  hill  put  on  essentially  the  same  fsuce 
which  the  most  picturesque  of  the  towns  of  the  Sicilian 
coast  keeps  to  this  day.  Tauromenion — the  new  settlers 
gave  that  Greek  name  to  their  new  home  because  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  abide  on  Tauros  * — the  Tabermin  of 
^  Diod.  xiy.  59.    See  Appendix  IV.  '  lb.    See  Appendix  IV. 
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the  Arab,  the  Taormina  of  modem  times,  arose  on  the  hill-    chap.  x. 
side.    The  new  dwelling-place  of  the  Sikel  looked  down 
on  the  forsaken  home  of  the  first  Greeks  to  whom  Sikels 
had  had  to  yield  up  the  soil  of  their  fathers. 

And  tmly  no  city  upon  earth  sits  on  a  stronger  or  more  site  of 
goodly  site,  or  looks  forth  over  a  nobler  prospect  of  land  nj*^!^^ 
and  sea.  Not  sheer  above  the  waves,  but  with  a  sandy 
beach  between  the  wide  sea  and  the  mountain's  foot,  Tauros 
rises  above  its  bay,  its  lower  mass  cloven  by  steep  gullies 
and  projecting  points  of  rock,  the  heights  above  broken  into 
a  crowd  of  peaks  varying  in  outline  and  in  loftiness,  shift- 
ing into  endless  groups  as  the  eye  follows  them  from 
various  points  of  land  or  sea.  The  town  itself  must  at 
all  times  have  kept  the  same  feature  of  a  long  main  street 
running  along  a  ledge  on  the  mountain  side,  from  which 
smaller  side  streets  branch  ofiE  upwards  and  downwards. 
Its  extent  has  varied  at  different  times.  Its  exact  bounds 
in  its  brief  Sikel  day  it  would  be  hard  to  trace;  in  later 
times,  as  a  flourishing  Roman  city,  it  spread  far  wider 
than  the  modem  Taormina.  The  present  wall  on  the  side  Modern 
towards  the  bay  is  of  far  later  date  than  the  times  with 
which  we  are  concemed,  and  it  has  been  commonly  thought 
to  be  of  Saracenic  work.  But  on  the  north  side,  at  a 
much  lower  level,  may  be  traced  a  far  more  ancient  wall. 
Where  that  wall  is  best  preserved,  we  may  see  two  strongly 
contrasted  forms  of  construction  side  by  side.  There  is 
a  long  piece  of  many  perfect  courses  of  whose  workman- 
ship the  engineers  of  Dionysios  need  hardly  have  been 
ashamed.  Close  by,  continuing  it  in  an  unbroken  line,  is  a 
walling  of  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  thrown  roughly 
together.  Our  thoughts  fly  down  to  the  ancient  wall  at 
Naxos ;  but  this  on  the  hill-side  is  a  less  massive  work  of 
smaller  stones  ^.    Lastly,  there  is  the  base  of  an  angle-tower, 

\}  Since  Mr.  Freeman's  last  y'mi  to  Taormina  the  present  writer  found, 
beneath  a  coyering  of  ivy  and  brushwood,  a  remarkable  fragment  of  waU 
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OHAP.  z.  does  also  to  pull  down  the  wall  at  points  seemingly  chosen 
at  random.  The  most  marked  single  feature  in  the  wall 
The  Cm-  must  be^  not  of  Punic  but  of  Roman  date.  The  line  of  the 
Maraala.  Cossaro — the  name  still  lives — of  Marsala  ^  must  have  been 
partly  changed,  like  that  of  the  High  Street  of  Exeter. 
The  gateway,  bearing  the  significant  name  of  Porta  Nuova, 
by  which  the  Cassaro  opens  to  the  void  space  that  was  the 
open  city,  stands  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  spot  where 
lately  was  a  double  gate  of  ancient  masonry,  clearly  marked 
within  and  without.  And  not  only  was  there  the  double 
arch  in  the  wall  itself;  its  fellow,  the  inner  arch  of  the 
gate-house,  was  there  also.  Such  a  relic  as  this  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  ciiy  of  Britain  or  Northern  Graul.  In  Phoe- 
nician Lilybaion  it  is  uncared  for,  and  is  left  to  be  de- 
stroyed piecemeal,  year  by  year,  at  the  caprice  of  any  to 
whom  destruction  is  a  sport  ^. 

pl»*nge8         At  Lilybaion,  as  well  as  at  the  neighbouring  Motya,  the 

jn  land 

and  sea.      relations  of  land  and  water  have  changed  a  good  deal.   The 

modem  haven  of  Marsala,  with  its  rich  merchandize  of 
Sicilian  wine,  the  haven  by  which  the  last  deliverer  of 
Sicily  made  his  way  into  the  island,  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  western  port  from  the  old  haven  of  Lilybaion.  In 
the  geography  of  Polybios,  the  old  one  lies  on  the  sea  of 
Sardinia  and  the  new  one  on  the  sea  of  Libya  ^.  The  de- 
scription implies  that  abiding  error  as  to  the  shape  of  Sicily 
which  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once ;  but  it  marks 
that  the  two  havens  lie  on  different  sides  of  the  most 
western  point  of  the  Sicilian  mainland.  The  old  one  is  in 
truth  the  southern  end  of  the  haven  of  Motya.  It  looks 
out  on  that  low  island,  and  on  the  yet  lower  islands — 

^  CaHrum,  Kacrpov^  ceoitter,  kasr,  cassaro.  One  is  delighted  to  find  a 
place  where  the  name  is  aUowed  to  live  on.  In  this  matter  Marsala  has 
not  sunk  so  low  as  Palermo  and  Taormina. 

'  The  double  arches  were  perifect  in  1887.  ^  ^^^9  ^^®7  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
impost  in  one  place  and  the  beginning  of  an  arch  in  another. 

[»  See  Sicily,  i.  371.] 
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a  peninsula  in  Himilkdn's  day — ^which  shelter  it.    It  looks   ohap.  x. 
out  also  to  the  north-east  on  the  mighty  mass  o£  Eryx.    To 
the  north-west  it  looks  out  on  the  clearly  cut  outlines  of 
Aigousa  and  the  neighbouring  islands^  which  Polybios, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  error^  so  strangely  places 
between  Lilybaion  and  Carthage.    At  the  point  where  the  Moles  and 
~  great  ditch  reached  the  sea  on  this  side,  amidst  masses  of  ^i^^on. 
ruined  buildings,  early  and  late^  we  trace  large  remains  of 
the  north-western  wall  of  Lilybaion.   We  make  out  the  signs 
of  a  sea-gate  and  of  a  mole  stretching  into  the  sea.    And 
not  &r  off  we  see  the  substructure  of  a  small  temple  rising 
close  above  the  waters^  the  house  doubtless  of  one  of  the 
sea-faring  gods  of  Canaan.     Beyond  to  the  north-east^  the  Ancient 
larger  remains  of  another  mole  are  clearly  seen  here  and  Lilybaion. 
there  above  the  waters ;  beyond  that  now  is  a  long  spit  of 
land  trending  northwards,  whose  end  worthily  bears  the 
name  of  Punta  d^alga.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
last  is  not  of  later  formation.      It  may  be  that  it  was 
the   artificial    mole    rather    than    any    natural    feature, 
which  went  far  to  meet  the  peninsula  stretching  towards 
it    from   the   north.      Between    them    they  left    but    a 
narrow  passage  into  the  joint  haven  of  Motya  and  Lily- 
baion ^ 

The  ancient  haven  of  Lilybaion,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  lay 
outside  the  town  on  one  side^  as  the  present  haven  of 
Marsala  lies  outside  the  town  on  the  other  side.  It  must 
therefore  have  needed  protection  to  the  north-east.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  defended  and  joined  to 
the  town,  after  the  manner  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
by  a  wall  drawn  to  the  sea  at  the  point  called  Portazza, 
This  is  a  point  which  seems  to  have  parted  the  haven  itself 
from  a  small  bay  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 

\}  The  climrAovs  c/t  rhv  \t/jUva  mentioned  above.  The  sea  at  the  aotaal 
entrance  to  the  lagoon  of  Motya  was  once  deep  and  the  waves  beat  here 
with  great  force.    See  Polybios,  i.  47.] 

H  2 
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CHAP. X.    salt-marshes*.     Within  the  ancient  haven,  the  water  is 
^^  now  of  the  very  shallowest.     The  keel  of  the  boat  is  apt  to 

ancient  ,  ^ 

haven  of  touch  the  bottom,  and  progress  is  ever  and  anon  checked 
^  ^°*  by  masses  of  sea-weed.  This  doubtless  represents  a  state 
of  things  which  has  been  coming  on  for  ages,  and  which 
has  caused  the  removal  of  the  haven  to  the  other  side.  For 
a  long  way  round  the  point  of  Lilybaion  the  sea  is  com- 
paratively shallow,  and  made  dangerous  by  hidden  rocks  \ 
But  the  haven  of  Lilybaion,  when  Lilybaion  was  chosen  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage, 
must  have  been  deeper  than  it  is  now.  In  any  case  he 
who  ventures  his  craft  between  Punla  d!alga  and  the  main- 
land will  have  a  lively  impression  of  the  shallows  on  whose 
hard  navigation  Polybios  enlarges  ^.  He  may  fancy  that 
he  has  in  this  small  Mediterranean  inlet  learned  somewhat 
of  the  experiences  of  Hann6n  on  the  Ocean.  He  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  gallant  deeds  of  Hannibal  the 

P  Schubring,  op.  dt.  p.  73 ;  ''  Meine  vermuthang,  es  mdchte  daher  durch 
eine  art  langer  manem  das  beispiel  der  verbindong  Athena  mit  dem 
PeiraeuB  naohgeahmt  worden  eein,  hat  an  ort  und  BteUe  eine  iiberraschende 
bestatignng  gefunden.  Pie  stadtmauer  an  der  see  setzt  sich  namlich  in 
norddBtlicher  richtang  jenseits  der  fo9M,  delle  navi  fort,  laaft  wie  vorher 
auf  dem  feleigen  kOstenrand  bis  an  die  saline  dee  Giuseppe  PoUeri,  wo  einst 
der  alte  hafendamm  sich  abzweigte,  jetzt  aber  die  meergraszunge  {Punia 
d'alffa).  Die  anlage  des  salzwerkes  hat  jegliche  spur  verwischt;  doch 
beginnt  die  befestignng  aaf  deren  ostlicher  seite  wieder  nnd  zieht  sich  am 
oferrande  des  hafens  wobl  erhalten  bis  com  thurm  Portazza  bin,  dem 
'  thor,*  dessen  name  bedeutsam  ist,  und  wo  aueh  naoh  der  stadttradition 
alte  anlagen  sich  befunden  haben.**] 

[*  Cf.  Polyb.  i.  4a ;  ^jctpaXiafihnjv  .  .  .  «a2  Tfy6y«ny  isc  Oak&mjr  Zi  Sw 
ioTiv  cit  TiAft  \tfUyas  cfcrirXot/s  iroAA^s  itofUptjs  ifiwupias  teat  ffvyriBtias.  So 
too  Verg.  ^n,  iii.  705  ; 

*•  £t  vada  dura  lego  saxis  Liljbseia  cflBots." 
The  low  promontory  on  which  Lilybaion  stood — ^now  Cape  Boeo— is  in 
£Mt  continued  out  to  sea  as  a  broad  reef  of  rocks  and  shoals.] 

['  In  1887  Mr.  Freeman,  in  company  with  the  writer,  after  circum- 
navigating the  promontory  of  Lilybaion  in  a  small  yacht,  tried  to  enter  the 
lagoon  of  Motya,  but  was  thwarted  by  a  contrary  wind.  When  near  the 
old  mole  we  put  off  in  a  boat  in  order  to  land  in  what  was  once  the  har- 
bour of  Lilybaion,  but  the  shoals  and  sea-tang  made  the  task  one  of  great 
difficulty.] 
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Rhodian^  who  knew  how  to  steer  his  way  among  shallows^   chap.  x. 
sea- weed)  and  hostile  ships  ^. 

Lilybaion  in  short  was  Motya  translated  from  its  island  Lilybaion 
to  a  point  on  the  mainland  at  no  great  distance.  The  city  ^  ^ 
and  fortress  were  simply  moved  from  one  end  of  the  inlet 
to  the  other.  Lilybaion  took  upon  itself  the  duties  of 
Motjra.  The  history  of  the  one  city  begins  where  that 
of  the  other  ends.  At  Motya  we  have  to  look  for  nothing 
later^  at  Lilybaion  we  have  to  look  for  nothing  earlier^  than 
the  day  when  Himilkdn  decreed  that  Motya  should  pass 
away  and  that  Lilybaion  should  come  in  its  place.  Even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Dionysios,  the  new  city  was  called 
on  to  discharge  the  calling  which  it  had  inherited  from  the 
elder  one^  to  act  as  the  Semitic  bulwark  against  Hellas. 
But  this  was  not  yet.  For  many  years  the  great  war 
between  Syracuse  and  Carthage  was  carried  on  in  quite 
other  parts  of  Sicily. 

The  war  had  thus  &r  gone  distinctly  in  favour  of  Himilkdn's 
Carthage.     It  was  a  war  of  Dionysios^  own  beginning ;  to  N.K 
and,   as  far    as    things  had  gone  yet,  he  had  lost   all^^^* 
that  he  had  won^  and  Himilkdn  had  won  back  all  that 
he  had  lost.    Dionysios  had  withdrawn  from  the  region 
he  had  himself  chosen  as  the  seat  of  war ;  and  Himilkon 
had  made  that  region  safer  against  any  future  attacks  by 
the  foundation  of  a  city  and  fortress  whose  value  was 
proved  in  many  later  wars.    But  the  Punic  commander  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  a  defensive  course  only.    He  would 
carry  the  arms^  and^  if  he  could^  the  dominion  of  Carthage 
into  a  part  of  Sicily  which  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  of 
either.     He  had  secured  the  barbarian  comer  in  the  north- 
west ;  he  would  go  on  and  win  a  new  barbarian  comer  in 
the  north-east.     His  object  in  the  end  was  of  course  an  Syracniie 
attack  on  Syracuse ;  but  he  would  make  his  way  to  Syra-  ^i^te 
cuse  by  a  new  road.     He  saw  that  no  point  in  Sicily  o^J®^** 
[»  See  PolyHofl.  i.  46.] 
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CHAP.  X.   could  be  of  greater  value  than  Messana.     The  deep  haven 

Himilkdn's  sheltered  by  the  Danklon  could  hold  all  his  ships^  more  than 

designs  on 

Messana.    six  hundred  as  they  were  ^    From  that  point  he  could  hold 

the  strait ;  he  could  hinder  any  help  going  to  Sicily  from 
the  Greeks  of  Italy;  he  even  hoped  to  hinder  the  allies 
of  Dionysios  in  Old  Greece  from  coming  to  his  aid  ^  The 
last  time  Messana  had  had  any  dealings  with  Carthage 
they  had  been  of  a  friendly  kind.  Messana^  under  the 
tyranny  of  Anazilas^  had  been  at  least  a  nominal  ally 
of  the  Hamilkar  who  died  at  Himera^  By  the  treaty 
between  Carthage  and  Dionysios  the  independence  of 
Messana  had  been  secured^.  Since  then,  only  yester- 
day, Messana,  or  at  least  her  generals,  had,  out  of  mere 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  Syracuse,  without  any  special 
grievance  to  allege  against  the  lord  of  Syracuse,  gone  forth 
with  at  least  the  will  to  war  against  him  ^.  No  war  had 
really  been  waged;  peace  had  been  made,  and  since  then 
Dionysios  had  put  on  a  new  character.  He  had  become 
the  champion  of  Hellenic  Sicily.  In  that  character  he 
had  Messana  to  his  ally.  We  have  not  distinctly  heard 
of  any  share  taken  by  Messana  in  the  two  western  cam- 
paigns ;  but^  as  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  at  this  time 
at  Syracuse  •,  we  may  infer  that  they  had  played  their  part 
in  some  of  the  warfare  of  the  two  years.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  Messanians  would  in  any  case 
be  other  than  zealous  in  the  common  cause^  but  just  then 
Dionysios  had  in  his  hands  most  precious  hostages  for  their 
faithfulness  to  it.  Himilkdn  doubtless  knew  all  this,  and 
he  expected  a  stout  resistance  at  Messana.  Moreover  it 
was  the  possession  of  Messana  that  he  wished  for  and  not 

[»  Diod.  xiv.  56.] 

['  lb. ;  ^kwi^t  Tcb  rSf¥  *lraXunw  ficrfi^as  l/i^/>^ciy  ical  ra^  U  IlcXovor- 
v^ffov  ar&k<nn  Iffurxco^.] 

[»  Sioay.  Si.  184.]  [*  Sidly,  iii.  582.]  [»  See  p.  59.] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  56.] 
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its  alliance  or  its  tribnie.    We  hear  nothing  of  any  nego-    ohaf.  z. 
tiations^  of  any  offer  of  terms.     Himilkdn  simply  saw  what 
a  prize  Messana  would  be  in  his  hands^  and  he  set  forth 
to  take  possession. 

His  starting-point  would  naturally  be  Panormos.    From  Himilkdn 
thence  the  fleet  and  army  of  Carthage  advanced  in  concert  pJ^Jlmo^ 
along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.     If  Himilkdn  had  no 
thought  of  offering  terms  to  Messana,  it  did  not  suit  his 
policy  to  deal  in  the  like  sort  with  all  the  places  on  the 
road.     He  had  no  mind  to  tarry,  and  it  suited  him  better 
to  win  the  towns  over  than  to  take  them  by  force.     Two 
places  only  are  mentioned ;  towards  one  of  which  nothing 
but  the  calmest  policy  could  have  kept  back  any  Punic 
commander  from  dealing  out  the  sternest  vengeance.    The  The  Hi- 
men  of  the  Himeraian  Thermai^  now  spok^i  of  as  men  of  xbernud 
Himera,  were  Greeks  who  had  supplanted  a  Punic  settle-  j^i^^***" 
ment  designed  both  as  a  trophy  of  Punic  victory  and  as  treated 
a  defence  of  Punic  territory^.     They  had  by  the  treaty 
been  recognized  as  immediate  Carthaginian  subjects^;  and 
— as  no  exception  is  made— it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they^ 
like  the  other  Greek  subjects  of  Carthage,  had  taken  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  their  masters  at  the  moment  of  Dionysios' 
declaration  of  war^    Yet  Himilkdn,  in  his  eagerness  to 
strike  at  Messana,  and  through  Messana  at  Syracuse,  could 
pass  by  all  this,  and  could  receive  the  m^  of  Himera  to 
a  relation  which  is  spoken  of  as  friendship  ^.    That  word 
is  vague;  but  it  at  least  impUes  a  state  above  that  of  mere 
subjection ;  it  would  mark  the  relation  of  Gela  to  Carthage 
rather  than  that  of  Spinous  ^.    That  the  m^  of  Cephaloe- 
dium  were  also  admitted  to  friendship  is  nothing  wonderfuL 
Himilkdn  was  just  now  acting  on  a  very  distinct  policy 

[>  See  p.  65.]  [*  Bee  Koay.  IH.  580.]  [»  Died.  xiv.  47.] 

I*  IMod.  xiy.  56;  wp6t  fthf  'I/upahvt  Kot  rodt  ri  Kf^oAe^or  fpo6piot^ 

[*  See  ffidly,  iiL  580,  581.] 
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CHAP.  X.    of  stirring  np  the  Sikels  against  the  Greeks.     We  should 

Advance  of  be  glad  to  hear  what  action  he  took  towards  any  of  the 

onMes-'^   olher  Sikel  places  on  the  road,  and  especially  how  the 

nana.  j^^^  foundation  of  Archdnidfes  fared  at  his  handa     But  we 

hear  nothing  of  Halaesa  or  any  other  point  on  the  north 

coast  eastward  of  Cephaloedium.     The  Punic  fleet  however 

did  something  in  the  way  of  warfare  against  a  Greek  city 

for  which  there  must  have  been  some  special  and  unrecorded 

motive.    Himilkdn  sailed  to  Lipara ;  he  laid  a  contribution 

of  thirty  talents  on  the  inhabitants  ^  j   whether  he  did 

them  any  further  damage  or  received  them  to  any  kind 

of  terms  we  are  not  told. 

With  this  addition  to  his  military  chesty  Himilkdn  again 
took  to  the  land,  and  marched  on  towards  Messana^  the 
ships  sailing  in  concert  along  the  coast.  It  is  strange  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  Messanian  border-fortress  of  Mylai ; 
it  may  be  that  its  peninsular  position  allowed  him  to  pass 
EnoampB  by  without  either  attacking  or  being  attacked.  After  the 
voyage  to  Lipara  we  next  hear  of  him  as  encamping  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  Sicily,  on  the  low  ground  of  Pel6ris, 
by  the  salt-lakes  and  the  temple  of  Poseiddn  ^.  Messana 
was  now  very  directly  threatened.  The  blow  was  doubtless 
as  sudden  as  a  blow  could  be  which  needed  so  long  a  voyage 
and  march.  But  the  Messanians  must  have  known  that 
the  Punic  force  was  comings  at  any  rate  af  fcer  it  had 
reached  Lipara.  But  though  every  man  in  Messana  was 
hostile  to  Carthage^  though  no  man  thought  of  surrender 
or  submission^  yet  no  fit  preparation  had  been  made  against 
the  coming  of  such  an  enemy^  and  men's  minds  were  sore 
perplexed  as  to  the  fittest  course  of  action  now  he  had 
come.     It  is  now  that  we  hear  that  the  Messanian  horse- 

\}  Diod.  xiv.  56;  Aiwdpat  8i  T§f  vSkton  kyxparils  tcv^/cctm,  rpuUorra 
rAKcarra  vapd  T«r  KarotKoinrrw  ti)k  vrjcw  kwp&^aroJ] 

P  lb. ;  itaT€ffTpaTow49w<r(r  M  r^s  IlfXwpldaf,  The  distaaoe  given  from 
Meeaana — 100  ttadia — ia  over  the  mark.] 
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men  were  at  Syracuse,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  message  chap.  x. 
being  sent  to  call  them  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  Perpl< 
city.  The  walls  of  Messana  too  were  out  of  repair  \  This  nians. 
&ct  carries  us  back  to  the  vain  attempt  of  the  Messanian 
generals  to  wage  war  with  Dionysios^.  The  walls  can 
hardly  have  fallen  to  decay  since  the  peace  which  followed 
that  attempt ;  the  mutineers  may  have  had  specially  good 
reasons  for  distrusting  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise.  At 
any  rate  the  weak  state  of  the  defences  and  the  lack  of 
time  to  repair  them  was  the  thing  which  most  weighed 
down  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Messana.  Some  proposed 
to  send  the  women  and  children  and  the  most  precious 
things  among  their  moveable  goods  to  the  neighbouring 
cities^;  that  is^  we  may  suppose^  across  the  strait  to 
Bhegion.  The  men,  it  would  seem,  were  to  stay  and  brave 
the  worsts  as  Greek  had  now  learned  to  do  towards  Phce- 
nician  and  Phoenician  towards  Greek.  Others^  on  the 
strength  of  an  ancient  oracle,  looked  for  the  best  and 
not  for  the  worst.  It  had  been  said  in  old  time  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  carry  water  in  Messana  ^  The 
interpretation  put  on  this  saying  was  of  course  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  Messanian  masters.  But  both  parties  were 
united  in  a  strong  mind  to  do  valiantly  in  their  city's 
need*. 

The  first  step  taken  for  the  defence  of  Messana  was  to  Defence  of 
send  a  chosen  band  of  the  younger  men,  the  flower  of  the 
warlike  force  of  the  conmionwealth^  if  not  to  assault,  at 
least  to  watch,  the  Punic  camp  at  Pel6ris^  and  to  hinder 
the  enemy  from  advancing  further  towards  the  city  ^.     In 

{}  Diod.  ziy.  56 ;  f»&XiffTa  ^  airobs  cit  d0v/dap  i^c  riL  rtixri  Korawrmh' 
«^To.]  [•  See  pp.  59,  60.] 

[*  Diod.  L  0. . . .  cir  rcb  Aarvyttnmu  w6XHt.'] 

[*  lb.;  ditofiorrh  ri  voAoidr  adroTt  ^mi  X^or  5ri  IkT  Kapxfi^iovt 
i9p»^pfiffm  /rard  r^  ir^Air.]  [*  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;  Mwk^orras  ro^  woKtfdovt  Iwifiabfuv  r^  X^^^-] 
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CHAP. X.  this  Himilkdn  saw  his  opportunity;  he  could  dash  down 
upon  Messana  with  his  naval  force,  while  her  best  defenders 
Himilk6n  were  outside  the  walls.  A  north  wind  was  blowing,  and 
Bftna  by  "  presently  two  hundred  Punic  ships,  all  in  full  sail  with  the 
^'^**  1  favouring  breeze,  were  seen  bearing  down  the  strait  ^.  At 
earlier  stages  of  our  story  we  have  heard  of  Messanian 
ships  doing  good  service  for  the  freedom  of  Syracuse*. 
Now  we  hear  nothing  of  any  attempt  at  defence  by  sea ; 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  seems  to  sail  in  unhindered  by  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  Zanklaian  haven.  As  soon  as  the 
Messanian  force  at  or  near  Peloris  saw  what  was  happening, 
they  hastened  back  towards  the  city  with  all  speed ;  but 
before  they  could  get  there,  the  work  was  done'.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  ships  had  taken  a  land-force  on 
board ;  for  the  Carthaginians  sean  to  have  invested  the  city 
by  land  as  soon  as  they  had  command  of  the  harbour.  The 
words  literally  imply  that  they  surrounded  the  town  ^ ;  but 
that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  Messana  on  the  inland  side, 
and  it  may  be  enough  to  suppose  that  an  assault  was  made 
at  both  ends.  But  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a  siege;  the  ruinous  walls  were  no  defence;  the  enemy 
made  their  way  through  the  breaches  and  got  possession  of 
the  city  *.  So  we  are  told  with  a  grievous  lack  of  detail 
and  local  colouring ;  when  we  are  told  of  the  various  fates 
of  the  defenders,  we  can  see  that  it  is  Messana  that  is  spoken 
of.  When  the  barbarians  burst  in,  some  were  slain  valiantly 
fighting ;  a  vast  number  made  their  way  through  the  hills 
that  overhang  the  city  to  the  various  fortresses  of  the 
Messanian  territory  ®.     Some  became  the  prisoners  of  the 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  57.] 

['  See  Sicily,  iii  40  seqq.] 

[»  Diod.  xiv.  57.] 

[*  lb. ;  ol  Kapxii^yiOi  wtpiarpannrtlkvffarrts  ri^  Ktairfirfjv  . . .] 

[*  lb. ;  ^  Twr  w^imm&rw  tuxS^  dafiitL^d/u^foi  rijf  w^^ws  ktcvpltwrav.'] 

[*  lb. ;  d  8i  woKifs  6x^os,  8ul  rw  wapoMti/Upetv  6p&y  ^pfn^aas,  tU  rd  itard 
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enemy ;  some  who  were  cat  off  on  or  near  the  Danklon^  to    chap.  x. 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hmidred^  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  hoping,  we  are  told^  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming  to  the  opposite  coast.   The  more  part  were  carried 
away  by  the  current;  but  fifty  are  said  to  have  made  their 
way  in  safety  to  the  Italian   shore  ^.      Himilk6n  led  his 
whole  force  into  the  city^  which  most  have  afforded  less 
human  spoil  than  he  may  have  reckoned  on.    The  oracle 
was  fulfilled.     The   Carthaginians,  or  those  whom  they  SaoeeMfnl 
brought  with  them  for  such  purposes,  carried  water  in  Mes-  ^fjJ^J^ 
Sana,  but  not  as  captives  of  the  Messanians.    Himilkdn's  first  ^^^  ^^^ 

^  ^  resses. 

object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  country, 
b^^ning  doubtless  with  the  predecessors  of  those  which 
crown  the  hills  above  the  city*.     But  the  places  w^re 
strong  and  held  by  men  who  made  a  stout  defence  ^.     He  Himilkdn's 
turned  therefore  away  from  this  smaller  prey,  and  gathered  ^^  gy^a- 
his  host  together  for  the  great  object  of  all,  the  march  ^'''^ 
upon  Syracuse. 

He  had  a  work  to  do  on  the  road  which  led  to  the  f  ounda-  Hii 
tion  of  a  new  Sicilian  town,  one  which  has  become  Sk^^^^^ 
favourite  resort  of  travellers  in  our  own  day.    We  have!J?,*^, 
marked  his  dealings  with  the  Sikels  of  Cephaloedium  on  the 
north  coast.   In  the  east  also  the  older  people  of  the  land  were 
now  again  to  show  themselves.     The  Sikels  of  that  r^on 
had  long  hated  Diouysios,  and  they  had  long  wished  for  an 
occasion  of  declaring  themselves  against  him^.   His  affected 
moderation  at  Henna  had  clearly  been  seen  through ;  even  the 
grant  of  the  site  of  Nazos  to  its  Sikel  neighbours  had  failed 
to  win  their  hearts.   All  the  neighbouring  Sikel  conmiunities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  town  of  Assorus,  turned 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  57.] 

[*  lb. ;  r3  /i^w  wp&Tw  Ivt xcipi^o't  vopB^tv  rd  tutr^  r^  X^^'f^'  ^P<^P<^] 

[•  lb. ;  To&ronf  J*  bxyfSnf  irrw  leoi  rSgif  dr  airr^  avfart<p€vy6Tmif  ytwoiut 

[*  lb.  xiv.  58.] 
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CHAP.  X.  a^^ainst  him.  As  usual,  the  newer  and  less  known  danger 
seemed  the  less  dangerous ;  against  Dionysios  the  Sikels  did 
not  shrink  from  entering  into  the  alliance  of  Carthage.  They 
had  had  one  day  of  hope  under  a  leader  of  their  own  people ; 
they  now  looked  for  another  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of 
their  enemy.  Himilk6n  was  not  a  man  to  let  slip  so  great 
an  opportunity.  He  saw  a  means  of  helping  his  allies  and 
annoying  his  enemy,  of  annoying  his  enemy  the  more 
keenly  because  he  was  able  to  turn  his  own  act  against  him. 
By  the  gift  of  Dionysios  the  site  of  Naxos  had  again  become 
Sikel  ground ;  but  no  Sikel  city  had  sprung  up  either  on 
the  flat  peninsula  where  TheoklSs  had  settled  or  on  the 
Himilkdn  heights  to  which  Naxos  had  looked  up.  On  those  heights 
Sikelsat  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Himilkdn  to  outdo  the  gift  of 
meDion  Dionysios.  The  lord  of  Syracuse  had  given  them  lands ; 
the  Shophet  of  Carthage  would  raise  them  to  the  level  of 
the  Greek  or  the  Phoenician ;  he  would  give  them  a  city  to 
dwell  in.  It  would  seem  that  the  Sikels  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  already  beginning  to  occupy  the  hill  of 
Tauros ;  but  as  yet  they  had  no  acknowledged  leader,  and 
their  dwellings  were  not  fenced  in  with  walls  ^.  Such  a 
beginning  Himilkdn  was  well  pleased  to  encourage.  The 
fortification  of  the  Sikel  post,  the  foundation  of  the  new 
city  of  Tauromenion,  was  his  work,  the  fruit  of  the  Sikel 
alliance  with  Carthage.  From  that  day  to  this  the  hill- 
side of  Tauros  has  been  occupied  by  a  city  of  men,  girded 
in  by  walls  which  have  withstood  and  yielded  to  many  in- 
vaders, and  which  were  to  be  put  to  a  hard  trial  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  days  of  infancy.  Now  or  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years  the  hill  put  on  essentially  the  same  face 
which  the  most  picturesque  of  the  towns  of  the  Sicilian 
coast  keeps  to  this  day.  Tauromenion — the  new  settlers 
gave  that  Greek  name  to  their  new  home  because  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  abide  on  Tauros  ^ — the  Tabermin  of 
^  Diod.  xiv.  59.    See  Appendix  IV.  *  lb.    See  Appendix  IV. 
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the  Arab,  the  Taormina  of  modem  times,  arose  on  the  hill-    chap.  x. 
side.    The  new  dwelling-place  of  the  Sikel  looked  down 
on  the  forsaken  home  of  the  first  Greeks  to  whom  Sikels 
had  had  to  yield  np  the  soil  of  their  &thers. 

And  truly  no  city  upon  earth  sits  on  a  stronger  or  more  site  of 
goodly  site,  or  looks  forth  over  a  nobler  prospect  of  land  meni^. 
and  sea.  Not  sheer  above  the  waves,  but  with  a  sandy 
beach  between  the  wide  sea  and  the  mountain's  foot,  Tauros 
rises  above  its  bay,  its  lower  mass  cloven  by  steep  gullies 
and  projecting  points  of  rock,  the  heights  above  broken  into 
a  crowd  of  peaks  varying  in  outline  and  in  loftiness,  shift- 
ing into  endless  groups  as  the  eye  follows  them  from 
various  points  of  land  or  sea.  The  town  itself  must  at 
all  times  have  kept  the  same  feature  of  a  long  main  street 
running  along  a  ledge  on  the  mountain  side,  from  which 
smaller  side  streets  branch  ofE  upwards  and  downwards. 
Its  extent  has  varied  at  different  times.  Its  exact  bounds 
in  its  brief  Sikel  day  it  would  be  hard  to  trace ;  in  later 
times,  as  a  flourishing  Roman  city,  it  spread  far  wider 
than  the  modem  Taormina.  The  present  wall  on  the  side  Modern 
towards  the  bay  is  of  far  later  date  than  the  times  with 
which  we  are  concemed,  and  it  has  been  commonly  thought 
to  be  of  Saracenic  work.  But  on  the  north  side,  at  a 
much  lower  level,  may  be  traced  a  far  more  ancient  wall. 
Where  that  wall  is  best  preserved,  we  may  see  two  strongly 
contrasted  forms  of  construction  side  by  side.  There  is 
a  long  piece  of  many  perfect  courses  of  whose  workman- 
ship the  engineers  of  Dionysios  need  hardly  have  been 
ashamed.  Close  by,  continuing  it  in  an  unbroken  line,  is  a 
walling  of  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  thrown  roughly 
together.  Our  thoughts  fly  down  to  the  ancient  wall  at 
Naxos ;  but  this  on  the  hill-side  is  a  less  massive  work  of 
smaller  stones  ^.   Lastly,  there  is  the  base  of  an  angle-tower, 

\}  Since  Mr.  Freeman's  last  yisit  to  Taormina  the  present  writer  found, 
beneath  a  covering  of  ivy  and  brushwood,  a  remarkable  fragment  of  waU 


Tauro- 
menion. 
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OHAP.  X.  of  a  piece  with  the  rough  wall,  but  built  with  somewhat 
Walls  of  greater  care  and  of  reetangfular  stones.  In  this  ruder  work 
we  are  tempted  to  see  the  witness  of  the  first,  the  necessarily 
hasty^  fortification  of  Tauromenion,  which  the  Sikel  wrought 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Phoenician.  The  more  finished  piece 
is  doubtless  a  rebuilding  of  the  days  when  Tauromenion 
had  become  a  Greek  city.  The  wall  of  which  they  are  both 
parts  marks  a  far  greater  extent  for  the  town  than  that  of 
the  present  Taormina.  Such  an  extent  Tauromenion  un- 
doubtedly had  in  later  times^  and  it  may  well  have  been 
so  planned  out  from  the  first.  Later  walls^  of  East-Roman 
or  Saracen  work,  when  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  the 
town  was  so  often  lost  and  won  by  Christendom  and  by  Islam, 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  narrow  than  to  enlarge  the 
circuit  of  the  ramparts.  But  further,  the  town  must  have 
its  akropolis,  and  for  Tauromenion,  as  for  Leontinoi,  though 
in  so  different  a  way,  nature  has  provided,  not  one  akropolis 
only,  but  at  least  two.  The  ancient  wall  must  have  taken 
in  that  eastern  hill  of  many  points  and  summits,  in  a  sink- 
ing of  which  a  site  was  found  for  the  famous  theatre,  where 
the  Roman  overlaid  the  work  of  the  Greek.  This  is  the 
height  which  men  climb  to  see  the  sunrise  of  the  Sicilian 
spring  ^,  or  to  look  on  jEtna  either  sleeping  peacefully  imder 

which  seemf  to  belong  to  a  much  more  remote  period.  It  liee  just  below 
the  Capaehin  Monastery,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  path  that  leads  to 
the  castle  and  the  village  of  Mola.  It  is  of  huge,  more  or  less  polygonal 
blocks, — not  here  of  lava  as  the  walls  of  Naxos  below, — but  of  the  native 
limestone  of  the  hill  on  which  Taormina  stands.  It  is  however  of  the 
same  style  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  period 
as  the  early  work  of  Naxos,  and  one  may  infer  that  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Tauromenion  the  Naxians  had  established  a  castle  on  the  hill  of 
Tauros.  It  is  likely  that  the  earlier  foundation  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
new,  and  that  this  older  piece  of  wall  was  included  in  the  defences  of  one 
of  its  Akropoleis.  This  tells  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  (see  Appendix 
lY.)  that  the  hill  of  the  theatre  was  one  of  the  Akropoleia.'] 

[^  These  words  are  unfortunately  no  longer  true.  This,  with  others  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  sites  of  Taormina,  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  an  English  proprietress,  who  has  barred  the  access  and  warned 
off  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  in  four  languages.] 
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his  mantle  of  snow^  or  threatening  again  to  poor  down  the    chap.  x. 
streams  which  hide  the  soil  of  Naxos.      At  the  moment  Two  akro- 
when  Tanromenion  was  founded,  he  must  have  been  already  ^uio- 
sending  up  his  pillar  of  cloud  to  give  warning  that  the™®^*^"*' 
powers  of  fire  were  about  to  take  their  share  in  the  strife  of 
men^.    This  height  then,  the  height  of  the  theatre,  stand- 
ing out  from  many  points  in  front  of  the  town  on  the 
ledge^  was  one  akropolis  of  Tauromenion  '.     But  there  was 
another,  steeper  and  loftier.     Not  in  front  of  the  town, 
but  rather  behind  it,  rising  right  above  its  long  street, 
soars  a  rocky  height,  hard  indeed  to  scale.     Of  its  two 
summits  the  loftier  is  still  crowned  by  a  shattered  fortress, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  the  Rock.     Its  lower 
point,  a  place  of  devotion  and  pilgrimage,  is  hallowed  to 
Our  Lady  by  the  style  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock.     Here  is 
the  second  akropolis  of  Tauromenion.     Of  one  at  least  of 
them  we  shall  presently  hear  in  our  story. 

But  the  walled  town  and  its  two  citadels  were  not  all. 
Further  from  the  dwelling-places  of  its  citizens,  feir  higher  MoU. 
again  than  the  Castle  of  the  Rock,  with  its  upper  part 
rising  as  a  sheer  precipice,  soars  a  loftier  height,  too  dis- 
tinct from  the  town  to  have  been  reckoned  as  an  akropolis, 
but  which  was  doubtless  garrisoned  as  an  outpost  in  time 
of  need.  Unlike  the  Castle  of  the  Rock,  this  highest  point 
of  all  is  still  a  dwelling-place  of  man.  A  small  colony 
still  keeps  its  home  in  the  hill  town  of  Mola,  a  home  to  be 
reached  only  by  the  most  sure-footed  among  men  and 
beasts.  Above  the  town  the  Castle  of  Mola  again  crowns 
the  highest  point  of  all.  Even  the  Castle  of  the  Rock, 
much  more  the  Castle  of  Mola,  might  seem  fit  rather  to  be 
the  eyrie  of  birds  of  prey  than  to  be  a  human  dwelling- 
place  even  of  warriors.  For  a  besieger  of  Tauromenion  it 
was  a  work  to  climb  to  the  town  itself  and  to  its  lower 

*  Diod.  xiv.  59.    See  below,  p.  116. 

*  Diod.  ziv.  88 ;  fiia  dicp6woXis.    See  Appendix  lY. 
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CHAP.  X.  akropolis;  but  he  who  reached  its  ramparts  might  deem 
that  the  sky  itself  was  peopled  with  his  enemies.  With 
defences  such  as  these  to  watch  over  the  infant  settlement, 
the  Sikels  of  Tauros  might  well  flatter  themselves  that 
they  should  abide  on  Tauros  as  long  as  the  mountain 
itself  and  the  sea  beneath  it  should  abide.  A  new  life 
might  seem  to  be  beginning  for  the  long  trodden-down 
Sikel  folk. 

Defensive  The  lord  of  Syracuse  had  his  eyes  fully  open  to  this 
tions  of  important  accession  to  the  strength  of  his  enemies,  Funic 
lonysioB.  ^^^  Sikel.  It  was  a  time  which  called  for  vigorous  action. 
The  fleet  of  Dionysios  was  to  be  strengthened,  but,  to 
supply  the  new  ships  with  crews,  he  was  driven  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  giving  freedom  to  many  slaves  in 
Syracuse,  by  which  means  he  manned  sixty  triremes,  in 
addition  to  the  fleet  which  he  already  had  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  ^.  He  sent  to  his  Lacedsemonian  allies  for  more 
than  a  thousand  mercenaries,  and  he  went  round  to  see 
personally  to  the  strengthening  and  provisioning  of  all 
the  fortresses  of  the  Syracusan  dominions.  Among  these 
his  foremost  care  was  given  to  the  lately  recovered  strong- 
Leontinoi  hold  of  LeontinoL  The  fortifications  of  each  akropolis 
were  strengthened,  and  abundance  of  com  was  brought  in 
from  the  neighbouring  plain  ^.  Among  Syracusan  fortresses 
was  now  reckoned  that  Aitna  which  had  once  been  Sikel 
In^ssa,  prize  of  the  warfare  of  Ducetius  in  the  earlier 
day  of  Sikel  hope  K  In  a  new  Sikel  uprising,  that  post 
was  likely  to  be  striven  for  again.  Dionysios  therefore 
sought  to  place  so  important  a  stronghold  in  hands  which 
he  could  fully  trust.     Such  he  thought  that  he  had  found 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  58.] 

[•  lb. ;  kwtfi€\4<rrara  Slr^  h  Afotrrivois  djcptnr6\us  h€ixi<Te,  «oi  t6v  I« 

[»  Sicily,  ii.  322.] 
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in  the  Campanians  whom  he  had  settled  at  Katana.  He  chap.  x. 
persuaded  them  to  leave  their  new  home  by  the  sea,  and  to  ^""^^^ 
occupy  the  inland  Aitna  ^.  The  men  whom  Dionysios  had  •i  AitoA. 
planted  at  Katana  were  of  their  own  free  will  to  make  the 
same  move  which  the  men  whom  Hierdn  had  planted  there 
had  been  driven  to  make  against  their  will.  The  change 
could  hardly  be  thought  a  change  for  the  better;  the 
Campanians  were  called  on  to  give  hostages  and  to  send 
some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  their  body  to  come  and  join 
the  tyrant's  army  at  Syracuse  ^.  According  to  a  later  story 
which  has  somewhat  of  legendary  sound,  this  special  care 
for  the  outlying  fortresses  of  Syracuse  was  partly  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  case  of  invasion,  and  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  his  attack  on  the  city  itself  ^  But 
it  was  an  obvious  precaution  to  strengthen  Leontinoi  and 
In^sa  and  every  other  post  on  that  side  of  Syracuse.  A 
Punic  host  had  now  to  be  met  which  was  not  coming  by 
the  way  of  the  African  sea  or  of  its  coast,  but  which  was 
marching  straight  from  the  north,  through  the  lands 
which  had  been  Greek,  but  which  Himilkon  and  Dionysios 
between  them  had  so  largely  made  barbarian. 

Having  made  all  these  preparations,  Dionysios  set  forth  DionyBios 


at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  more  than  three  Katan^ 
thousand  horse,  while  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ships  sailed  in  concert  with  them  along  the  shore.  The 
shore  was  his  own  at  least  as  far  as  KatanS.  In  whose 
hands  that  city  was  now  the  Campanians  were  moved  to 
Aitna  we  are  not  told.  KatanS,  as  a  spot,  fills  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  events  which  follow ;  but  of  any  in- 
habitants of  Katang,  citizens,  garrison,  or  any  other,  we 
hear  nothing.     Further  north  the  Sikels  were  in  possession 

{}  Diod.  xiv.  58.] 

[« lb.  61.] 

['  Poljamos,  y.  a.  9.  According  to  this  story  it  was  part  of  the  plan 
that  the  outlying  fortresses  should  surrender  easily  and  thus  draw  off  to 
themselves  Carthaginian  garrisons.] 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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CHAP.  X.  of  forsaken  Naxos  below  and  of  new-born  Tauromenion 
above.  It  is  clear  that  both  sides  had  marked  the  northern 
Tauros  as  the  spot  near  which  their  armies  were  likely  to 
meet.  It  was  a  point  which  the  one  side  had  a  special 
object  in  attacking  and  the  other  a  special  object  in  de- 
fending. As  things  turned  out,  the  event  of  the  march 
was  determined  at  a  point  south  of  the  northern  Tauros  ; 
but  the  narrative  is  made  a  little  puzzling  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  halting-place  of  the  Syracusan  army  was  made  at 
that  other  Tauros  which  overlooks  the  sea  just  to  the  north  of 
Dionyrios  the  peninsula  of  Xiphonia  ^.  From  thence  Dionysios  went  on, 
*  fleet  and  army  moving  together,  with  all  speed  to  Katang  *• 

Are  we,  in  such  a  warfare  as  this,  to  look  on  Dionysios, 
the  destroyer  of  Greek  cities,  the  planter  of  barbarian 
settlements  on  their  soil,  as  worthy  to  be  called  a  champion 
of  Hellas,  even  though  it  is  a  Punic  host  that  is  marching 
against  him?  At  Motya,  with  the  remnant  of  Selinous 
and  Himera,  of  Gela  and  Akragas,  in  his  train,  we  can 
look  on  him  as  at  least  the  Hellenic  avenger,  sent  to  do 
to  the  barbarian  as  the  barbarian  had  done  to  the  Oreek. 
On  his  own  side  of  the  island,  by  desolate  Naxos,  by 
barbarian  Katane,  it  is  hard  to  look  on  him  in  that  light. 
And  yet  we  are  again  disposed  to  do  so  when  we  see  the 
next  act  of  his  Punic  enemy.  Dionysios,  in  the  working 
of  a  crooked  policy,  a  policy  whose  shiftings  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  follow,  did  not  scruple  on  occasion  to 
sacrifice  Greeks  to  barbarians.  But  further  than  this  he 
does  not  go.  Himilkdn,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  his 
march  against  the  Greeks  with  the  utter  destruction  t)f  a 
Greek  city,  as  a  solemn  symbolic  act,  to  make  his  hatred 
towards  the  Greek  name  known  to  all  men  \    The  taking 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  58.    See  Appendix  IV.] 
[«  lb.  xiv.  59.] 

[•  lb. ;  hmwoiii^dfjLtvoi  qZv  rd  wp^s  rovs  "EXXrp^as  fuaos  Iv  tJ  rSJy  Mccr- 
ariviow  drvxlf .] 
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of  Messana  had  not  been  accompanied  by  any  great  chap.  x. 
filanghter  of  its  people.  Himilkdn  had  not  had  the  Meesana 
opportunity  of  rivalling  the  mighty  sacrifice  to  the  gods  destroyed 
of  Canaan  which  his  kinsman  Hannibal  had  done  atj^?^""^" 
Himera.  Bat  the  walls  and  houses  of  the  city  stood  ready 
for  him  to  deal  with  as  he  would.  Messana  might  be 
wiped  out  from  the  roll  of  cities  of  men,  though  the  mass 
of  the  Messanian  people  had  escaped  destruction.  And 
so  it  was.  The  walls  were  first  broken  down  and  more 
than  broken  down,  not  merely  slighted^  but  rased  to  the 
earth  ^.  The  soldiers  were  then  bidden  utterly  to  destroy 
the  houses^  to  leave  neither  wood  nof  tile,  but  to  bum  the 
one  with  fire,  and  to  grind  the  other  to  powder  ^  Of 
temples  and  other  public  buildings  we  hear  nothing,  but 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  spared  when  so  much  care  was 
taken  to  sweep  away  the  private  houses.  Through  the 
vast  numbers  of  hands  that  could  be  set  to  work,  the  com* 
mands  of  Himilkon  were  obeyed  thoroughly  and  speedily; 
it  could  be  said,  clearly  without  much  exaggeration,  that  no 
sign  was  left  where  Messana  had  once  stood  \  Himilkdn 
deemed  that  he  had  indeed  struck  a  blow  at  Hellas.  He 
had  swept  away  the  one  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily 
whose  position  was  the  choicest  of  all.  And  it  was  a 
position  so  far  away  from  any  of  her  allies  that  he  might 
have  a  good  hope  that  it  might  never  be  restored.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  a  long  and  toilsome  work  to  call  it  again 
into  being  *. 

After  this  solemn  rite  of  havoc,  Himilkon  set  forth  from 
mined  Messana  with  the  Funic  land-force,  while  Magdn 
sailed  along  the  shore  with  the  fleet.    The  place  of  meeting 

ira^t  ro(f  arpan&rrais  tcarafiaXfTv  r^s  ohclas  tls  iSaipofj  letd  /iffrt  xipanov,  fc^ 
i/Ai/y,  inffT*  &KXo  firfikv  inroKtwuv,  dXXct  rd  /ikv  itarcutavcai,  rd  H  avyrpi^pm,^ 

pib.] 

[•  lb. ;  ^  woAzy  Ay^oHrros  ^y  twov  npdrtpov  airrilw  otKtTffOai  awifiaivtv,'] 
V  lb.] 

I  a 
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CHAP.  z.  ordered  for  landmen  and  shipmen  was  under  the  hill  of  the 
^?^*«*?  ^^  northern  Tauros,  now  all  alive  with  the  new  city  which  was 
growing  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  Punic  general  The  object 
clearly  was  to  reach  that  special  point  before  Dionysios  could 
get  thither.  So  far  they  succeeded ;  but  when  the  fleet  and 
the  army  met  before  Tauromenion,  they  had  at  once  to  part 
company  again.  Nothing  hindered  the  fleet  from  sailing 
on  any  whither ;  but  the  land-force  could  no  longer  continue 
its  march,  as  had  been  intended,  along  the  coast.  The 
powers  of  nature,  the  gods  of  the  nether  world,  sometimes 
the  devastators,  sometimes  the  defenders  of  Sicily,  had 
Eruption  stepped  in.  j^tna  was  at  work.  We  hear  nothing  this 
"**  time  of  any  destruction  of  cities — men  perhaps  on  both 
sides  had  done  enough  in  that  way.  But  Himilkon  setting 
forth  from  Tauros,  presently  found  his  further  direct  path 
southwards  barred  by  fields  and  hills  of  lava  not  yet  cooled, 
which  had  just  poured  forth  from  the  crater  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  now  covered  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Tauros  ^. 
As  Dionysios  had  not  shown  himself  below  the  eaglets  nest 
of  his  Sikel  enemies,  it  was  Himilkon^s  object  to  go  forward 
and  meet  him  nearer  Syracuse.  But  with  the  still  living 
fire-flood  between  him  and  his  enemy,  his  only  way  of  so 
doing  was  to  make  a  long  and  toilsome  march  all  round 
the  huge  base  of  the  burning  mountain.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  make  this  march  with  all  the  speed  that  might  be, 
lest  a  sea-fight  with  the  Syracusan  ships  should  come  on 
while  his  own  fleet  and  army  were  parted^.  His  course 
would  lead  him  by  the  new  seat  of  the  Campanians  at  Aitna, 
and  we  most  likely  have  the  key  to  a  negotiation  which  is 
recorded  a  little  later.    It  was  equally  the  object  of  Diony- 

[*  Biod.  xiv.  59 ;  Tlpoatpdrcn  8i  mpbi  iKpayivrot  itc  t??  Atrvrji  fUxpt  T§t 
BaXAmjs,  oMri  Svvar^  ^y  ri^  vc{i^v  arpaTtdy  ffv/iimpdy€af  frapaw\€ovffais 
reus  ravfflv  k<p$apfUvw¥  ydp  rSrv  irapd  ripf  $dKarray  r&nw  hwh  rov  icaXov- 
liivov  ^/6aKci%,  d.vayicatov  ^v  rd  wcf^  aTpar6ir(9oy  wtpiwof>€^€a0ai  rbv  t§s  Afn^t 

L«Ib.] 
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mos  to  bring  on  a  sea-fight,  while  the  land-force  of  Himil-  chap.  x. 
kdn  was  making  its  way  through  the  inland  regions.  He 
wished  to  be  able  to  occupy  the  shore  with  his  troops,  as  at 
once  an  encouragement  to  the  sea-force  in  a  naval  action 
and  a  means  of  giving  them  help  and  shelter  in  case  of 
defeat  ^.  He  so  far  succeeded  as  to  occupy  the  shore  by 
Katane  and  to  bring  on  the  sea-fight  before  Himilkdn  had 
finished  his  journey  round  ^tna.  He  sent  Leptin^  on 
with  the  fleets  charging  him  to  keep  his  ships  together,  and 
not  to  break  his  line  in  the  &ce  of  the  greater  numbers  of 
the  enemy  K  For  the  whole  fleet  of  Mag6n  numbered  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  ships.  Many  of  them  indeed  were 
only  transport  and  merchant-vessels ;  but  they  had  all  been 
furnished  with  brazen  beaks^  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  their 
part  in  a  battle  by  sea  ^ 

The  two  fleets  then  met  in  the  waters  of  Katane,  while  Sea-fight 
the  land-force  of  Dionysios  kept  the  shore.  A  sea-fight  by  rg  ^  *^y 
Katane  is  less  easy  to  call  up  in  imagination  than  a  sea- 
fight  by  Panormos  or  Syracuse.  For  nowhere  does  the 
present  line  of  coast  so  little  represent  the  state  of  things 
that  was  even  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  back.  Much 
that  was  then  water  available  for  naval  warfare  is  now 
land^  land  formed  by  the  vast  masses  of  lava  which 
have  driven  back  the  sea.  Wherever  the  exact  line  lay, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Oreek  land-force,  ready  at  once 
to  encourage  the  shipmen  by  their  presence  and  to 
give  such  help  as  they  could  to  such  vessels  as  might 
need  it*. 

Dionysios  himself  kept  on  shore.    His  brother  was  the 

P  Diod.  xiv.  59 ;  rd  8i  nkytarw^  cf  ri  ffvpfiaitj  ywiffOai  VTOiafia,  rats 
BXific/iiwait  wawrhf  l£^  JCoro^iryciV  wpiif  t6  twv  vc^wf  ffrparSwtiw.'] 

*  lb. ;  Aiwrit^  itkv  dv^orctXc  ^mtcI  mxaSav  rSf¥  y*wy,  mapayy^tKas 
60p6ois  rots  ffieA^ffi  rav/taxfty,  Koi  fifl  X^cr  rij/v  rtS^cv,  tmn  /li)  mySvitevawrty 
{rw6  TOW  irk/i$cvf  rw  |yarW»r. 

'  lb. ;  oif¥  TOis  iXxdat  Moi  rdis  dXXeui  reus  kwueirwoitf  oUcais  xa^</^i9^^<M'* 

*  lb. 
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CHAP.  X.  recognized  admiral  of  Syracuse ;  yet  the  fight  off  KatanS 
was  lost  for  Greece  simply  by  the  admiral  neglecting  the 
wise  orders  of  the  tyrant  ^.  LeptinSs  &iled  to  do  as  his 
brother  bade  him  and  to  keep  his  ships  together.  With 
thirty  of  the  best  he  sailed  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body 
Naval  of  his  fleet.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Oreek  ships  and 
Mng^  oif  of  ^^  shore  lined  with  the  Greek  fighting-men  struck  fear 
KaUnd.  f^j.  ^  moment  into  the  hearts  of  the  Phoenicians.  Some  were 
only  kept  back  from  flight  to  the  shore  by  the  thought  that 
by  such  a  course  they  would  only  bring  on  themselves  a  two- 
fold attack.  By  the  time  Leptin^s  drew  near,  such  cowardly 
thoughts  had  passed  away;  all  the  ships  of  Carthage  were 
in  good  order  and  awaiting  the  enemy  with  a  stout  heart  \ 
Magon  was  thus  able  to  lead  his  whole  force  against  the 
thirty  ships  of  Leptines.  Never  did  valour  strive  more 
stoutly  against  the  odds  of  numbers.  The  fight  at  sea 
took  the  likeness  of  a  fight  by  land.  There  was  no  place 
for  subtle  manoeuvres,  hardly  for  the  direct  charge  of  beak 
against  beak.  Men  fought  hand  to  hand ;  some  fell  into 
the  sea  as  they  strove  to  board  an  enemy's  ship,  some  carried 
on  the  fight  on  the  hostile  decks  ^.  At  last  the  division  of 
LeptinSs^  the  chosen  thirty  ships^  had  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  numbers^  and  escaped  into  the  open  sea.  The  failure  of 
the  admiral  daunted  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  and  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  rest  of  the  Greek 
ships  still  kept  on  the  fight,  but  without  order  *.  Presently 
they  fled  hither  and  thither,  the  Carthaginians  pursuing 
and  destroying  till  they  had  sunk  or  disabled  more  than  a 
hundred  ships.     Then  the  lighter  and  smaller  vessels  were 

^  Diod.  xiy.  60;  Atrrbnffs  . . .  oltc  6v6yifws/ikv  &0o6\ws  9k  Zifjpfo/vlaaro, 

•  lb. ;   Mplvcarrtt  oZv  vavftaxtw,  Stirarrw  tcU  vcm  icai  r6y  rSav  wokt/dojr 
kviwKow  heapMieow. 

•  lb. ;   rivh  fUr  M  rdf  r&y  IvayrUay  ravs  Iwimj^wyrti  irnvrw  tls  Hl¥ 
BAXarrav,  Ttvks  di '  «pan)<raKrcr  r^  kwifioX^,  kv  rms  rS/r  voXc/iW  vavalv 

•  lb, ;  alii  koiwai  rS/w  rtw  drtbrrttt  r^  MwKow  woio^ijkvcu. 
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sent  to  take  their  place  near  the  shore^  and  to  hinder  the  obap.  x. 
crews  of  the  disabled  ships  from  swimming  to  land.  Not 
a  few  thus  perished  near  to  the  shore^  mider  the  eyes  of 
their  comrades  who  were  unable  to  give  them  any  help. 
Two  thousand  men  of  the  Syracnsan  fleet  thus  perished. 
The  navy  of  Carthage  anchored  off  KatanS.  Those  Oreek 
ships  which  had  neither  escaped  nor  been  sunk  were,  not« 
withstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  land-force, 
drawn  on  shore,  as  trophies,  we  are  told,  to  show  the  men 
of  Xatane,  whoever  the  men  of  KatanS  were  just  then,  the 
greatness  of  the  Carthaginian  victory  \ 

Dionysios  had  thus  seen  the  naval  power  of  Syracuse,  Dionyrios 
under  the  command  of  his  own  brother,  utterly  defeated  ^^  Syra- 
before  his  own  eyes.  The  land-force  had  been  ranged  on  ®"^' 
the  shore  specially  to  help  their  comrades  who  were  afloat, 
and  they  had  been  able  to  do  nothing.  But  the  hearts  of 
the  men  who  had  been  thus  constrained  to  stand  idly  by  in 
the  hour  of  battle  did  not  fail  them.  The  Sikeliot  troops, 
those  seemingly  who  were  not  Syracusans,  called  on  the 
tyrant  to  stop  and  meet  Himilkon  in  battle.  After  the 
late  victory  by  sea,  the  barbarians  would  in  no  way  look  for 
a  Oreek  attack.  They  might  therefore  engage  the  startled 
enemy  at  an  advantaged  Dionysios  at  first  consented. 
But  some  of  his  friends  warned  him  of  the  danger  if  Magdn 
should  at  once  sail  against  Syracuse ;  from  the  waters  of 
EatanS,  the  long  line  of  the  Syracusan  hill  seen  far  away 
on  the  horizon  might  seem  to  beckon  to  him.  An  attack 
on  the  city  by  sea  in  the  absence  of  its  land-army  might 
put  Syracuse  itself  into  Carthaginian  hands.  It  was  in  the 
like  sort  that  Messana  had  become  a  prey  to  the  barbarians. 
Dionysios  therefore  withdrew  his  orders  for  waiting  to 

^  Diod.  ziv.  60 ;  £<rrc  tms  Karayo/oct  /li^  yMvw  ikKovcrhv  dXAii  ical  Bivprj- 
rhv  iroiriaai  rh  fUy€$os  rov  wpOT€pfi/uiTOS, 
p  lb.  xiv.  61.] 
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CHAP.  X.  engSLge  Himilkdn  and  began  a  march  straight  for  Syracuse. 
Defection  To  the  men  who  had  called  for  the  bolder  course  the  defence 
^  of  Syracuse  was  a  matter  of  less  moment  than  it  was  to  her 
own  master.  Yet  it  was  hardly  a  sound  Sikeliot  patriotism 
which  led  most  of  those  soldiers  of  Dionysios  who  were 
Sikeliots  but  not  Syracusans  to  forsake  his  army  on  the 
march.  For,  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysios  and  of  the  frequent  ambition  of  Syracuse  even 
when  not  under  a  tyranny,  still,  at  that  moment,  Dionysios 
was  the  champion  of  Oreek  Sicily  and  of  all  Hellas,  and  no 
blow  to  either  could  be  so  heavy  as  for  Syracuse  to  fall  into 
barbarians  hands.  But  to  the  Oreeks  who  came  from  other 
cities  than  Syracuse  the  tyrant's  change  of  purpose  seemed 
either  simple  cowardice  or  else  betrayal  of  the  general  cause 
of  Greek  Sicily  to  the  special  needs  of  his  own  city.  They 
largely  betook  themselves,  some  to  their  own  cities,  others, 
it  is  said,  to  the  neighbouring  fortresses  ^.  Dionysios  there- 
fore had  to  march  on  to  Syracuse  with  a  force  sensibly 
lessened. 
Land-  Two  days  after  he  set  out,  Himilkon  came  by  his  round- 

H^kdn  ft^^^  ^^^  ^  the  shore  of  KatanS.  He  was  in  full 
^^^  possession  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  had  marched  round 
the  lava  and  the  source  of  the  lava,  and  nothing  now  stood 
in  his  way  to  keep  him  from  pressing  on  against  Syracuse 
both  by  sea  and  land.  But  he  did  not  hurry;  he  gave 
some  rest  to  both  branches  of  his  force.  The  ships  were 
all  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  he  gave  his  land-army  a  few 
days'  rest  after  their  toilsome  march.  Those  days  he  em- 
ployed in  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Campanians  at  ^tna, 
calling  on  them  to  forsake  the  alliance  of  Dionysios  and  to 
accept  that  of  Carthage.  He  bade  them  remember  that 
their  countrymen  at  Entella  were  zealous  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian side,  and  he  painted  the  Oreeks  as  the  common 

P  Died.  xiy.  6i  ;  ol  fUr  ctt  rdt  tilas  warptias,  ol  d*  tls  ret  I^Tts  rwv  ^pov- 
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enemies  of  all  other  nations  ^.    The  Campanians  hearkened^    chap.  x. 
and  were  strongly  inclined  to  come  over  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian side.     But  they  remembered  their  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  Dionysios  and  their  comrades  in  his  service,  and 
they  abode  in  the  Syracnsan  alliance  \ 

The  darkest  of  all  times  for  Hellenic  Sicily  seemed  now  Syracuee  in 
to  have  come.  Till  the  present  war,  till  the  present  cam-  ^^JJ^,®"^ 
paign^  the  eastern  side  of  the  island^  the  side  which  looked 
towards  Greece^  the  side  on  which  Greeks  had  first  fomid 
themselves  a  home,  had  been  free  from  Phoenician  attack. 
On  that  side  at  least  no  barbarian  enemy  was  ever  dreaded 
save  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  who  were  &st  ceasing 
to  be  barbarians,  and  their  kinsfolk  from  Italy  whom  the 
Syracnsan  tyrant  had  brought  into  Sicily  as  defenders  of 
his  power.  The  old  Hamilkar,  the  more  recent  Hannibal^ 
had  wrought  their  will  on  more  distant  parts  of  the  island, 
on  Himera  on  the  north,  on  SeUnons^  Akragas^  and  Gela 
on  the  side  looking  towards  their  own  continent.  But 
now  the  men  of  the  East^  settled  in  the  West,  challenged 
and  overcome  in  their  western  strongholds  by  European 
invasion,  were  advancing  against  the  eastern  cities  with 
terrible  force.  Phoenician  loss  at  Eryx  and  Motya  had 
been  more  than  revenged  by  Hellenic  loss  at  Messana  and 
at  KatanS,  by  the  defeat  of  the  navy  of  Syracuse  in  the 
Katanaian  waters.  The  enemy  was  on  his  steady  march 
towards  Sjrracuse  herself.  One  small  gleam  of  hope  alone 
there  was ;  in  the  fidelity  of  the  barbarians  settled  at  the  foot 
of  iEtna.  Dionysios,  feeling  the  danger,  but  not  cast  down 
by  it,  sought  for  help  in  every  quarter.  A  chosen  envoy, 
the  tyrant's  own  kinsman  Polyxenos,  was  sent  to  the  Greek 
cities  of  Italy,  to  the  old  ally  at  Sparta,  to  the  ever-ready 

\}  Diod.  xiy.  6i  ;  moX  Ma$6\av  8i  rd  raw  'EW^y^m  yivos  dvc8c(«rvc  woki' 
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CHAP.  X.   metropolis  at  Corinth,  praying,  in  the  name  of  common 
Appeal  of   Hellenic  brotherhood,  that  they  would  not  suffer  Hellenic 

Dionynot       ,  ,  *  ^ 

to  Corinth,  cities  to  be  overthrown  by  the  barbarian,  or  stand  by 
and  see  Hellenic  life  utterly  swept  away  from  the  soil 
of  Sicily^.  And  with  these  powerful  appeals  to  loftier 
motives,  Dionysios  knew  well  how  to  mingle  those  meaner 
inducements  of  which  he  had  a  wide  experience.  The 
Hellenic  champion  was  also  the  bountiful  paymaster  of  all 
stout  soldiers,  Oreek  or  barbarian,  who  would  draw  sword 
in  his  service;  the  wealth  of  Syracuse  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  the  tyrant  sent  his  officers  into  Peloponnesos  with 
orders  to  gather  all  the  mercenaries  that  they  could,  and  to 
spare  no  cost  in  so  doing  ^.  But  before  an  ally  or  a 
hireling  could  come  from  Greece  or  from  Italy,  Syracuse 
looked  out  on  a  sight  such  as  she  had  not  seen  since 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  came  in  all  the  pride  of  war 
to  cheer  up  for  a  moment  the  Ruling  hopes  of  the  host  of 
Gartha-  Nikias.  The  Oreat  Harbour  again  saw  the  entrance  of  an 
ent^  tba  enemy's  fleet,  and  this  time  an  enemy  flushed  with  victory 
Great  Har-  ^y^j.  ^^  naval  power  of  Syracuse.  Two  thousand  Punic 
Syracuse,  vessels  sailed  without  let  or  hindrance  between  Pl^mmyrion 
and  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia.  First  came  Himilkdn 
with  his  two  hundred  and  eight  war-ships,  all  in  goodly 
array,  their  oars  beating  the  water  in  perfect  measure,  each 
ship  adorned  with  the  rich  spoils  of  so  many  Hellenic  cities 
and  of  the  fleet  of  Syracuse  herself.  The  transports  fol- 
lowed ;  ranged  close  together,  the  Great  Harbour,  great  as 
it  was,  was  filled  with  them;  all  things  were  hidden  by 
the  dense  mass  of  sails  that  the  navy  of  Carthage  opened 
to  the  breeze^.    The  vast  fleet  presently  lay  at  anchor^ 

[^  Diod.  ziv.  63  ;  y^  w€pu9^u^  t«U  |y  lEuc^Xi^  w6\tts  rwy  'EXXi^rair  dpihp^ 
it^atpovfiiyas.'] 

[*  lb.;  iwtftt/ft  8^  Kol  (*poK6yovs  els  UtKow^innfffoiy  furd,  iroXXwy  x^/m^twi^, 
krr€iK6,fuvos  &s  vXciorovt  dBpolC^iy  ffTpwnirras,  fti^  ^uZonhovs  rwf  yuLa9w,'\ 

[*  lb. ;  trwifiaoft  rdv  \i/Uya  rw  Xupaiccvaiojv,  itaiwtp  Hyra  fiiyav,  i/ivc- 
^pdxOcu  fiky  rciii  aie6<p€<n  cvyttdKvrrtaBai  8i  <rx<8dK  Sanvra  r<HS  lorloisJ] 
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carrying  dismay  by  its  presence  to  every  heart  in  Syracuse  ^.    chap.  x. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment,  so  well  had  the  Punic  general 
laid  his  plans,  the  land-force  come  in  sight  from  the  other 
side.    That  must  mean  from  the  side  of  Katand ;  the  army 
must  have  marched  beneath  the  new-made  wall  of  Dio- 
nysios  and  have  compassed  the  western  end  of  the  long  hill 
of  Epipolai^  while  the  fleet  was  sailing  along  the  shore  of 
Achradina  and  Ortygia.     Again^  within  less  than  twenty  Cartha- 
years^  the  banks  of  Anapos  saw  the  encampment  of  a  be-  ^!^^led 
sieging  enemy,  and  this  time  not  a  Oreek  but  a  barbarian  o^^" 
enemy^  the  bitterest  foe  of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Hellas. 
The  old  camping-ground  of  the  Athenians  again  became 
the  camping-ground  of  the  Carthaginian  ^j  but  with  one 
memorable  difference.    The  devout  Nikias  had  feared  to 
draw  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Zeus  and  had  forborne  the 
great  military  advantage  of  taking  the  Olympieion  within 
his  line  of  defence.     To  Himilk6n  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  of 
Hellas  were  as  nothing;  the  profanation  and  overthrow  of 
their  sanctuaries  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth ;  and^  when  we  look  on  the  venerable  columns 
which  still  mark  the  spot,  we  may  be  thankful  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  profanation  and  did  not  level  the  ancient 
temple  with  the  ground.     But  he  pitched  his  tent  within  Himilkdn's 
the  sacred  precinct,  if  not  within  the  very  temple  itself  ^  ohm^    ^ 
Here  on  the  higher  ground  of  FoUchna^  on  its  northern  pi«io»« 
side^  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  general ;  to  fix  the  exact 
extent  of  the  encampment  of  the  vast  and  motley  host, 
three  hundred  thousand  foot — so  our  numbers  stand — and 
three  thousand  horse,  was  less  easy.     Our  data  are  some- 

p  Diod.  xiv.  63.] 

['  From  the  distanoe  from  Syrmoose  given— twelve  stadia  (Diod.  1.  c.)^ 
it  appears  that  the  main  body  of  the  Carthaginians  encamped  beyond  the 
Amnios,  whioh,  according  to  Plutarch  (Didn,  37),  was  ten  stadia  distant 
from  the  walls  of  Syracuse  (of.  Holm,  G.  S.  iL  436,  and  see  Appendix  V.] 

['  Diod.  ziv.  63;  'I/i(Xicair  tearwtefjywftw  h  r^  rov  Aidt  ycf>;  and  cf. 
ziv.  76,  wotfiadfifvot  atctp^ilv  h  rf  rov  Ai6s  Upf.'] 
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CHAP.  X.  what  vague  ^.  The  camp  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  some- 
Position  of  thing  distinct  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  general ;  but 
camp.  the  two  were  of  course  in  close  connexion.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, we  are  told^  encamped  on  the  same  groimd  as  the 
Athenians;  but  such  a  description  would  be  satisfied  if 
any  part  of  one  camp  coincided  with  any  part  of  the  other. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Athenians  occupied 
two  sites  at  different  stages  of  their  warfare.  PaH  at 
least  of  the  camp  was  on  a  low  and  marshy  ground ;  but 
there  is  low  and  marshy  ground  on  more  than  one  side  of 
Polichna.  The  camp  again  was  twelve  stadia  from  the 
city;  but  all  such  measurements  are  somewhat  uncertain, 
and  we  are  not  told  from  what  point  of  the  city  to  what 
point  of  the  camp  the  measuremenf  is  made^  or  whether  it 
is  made  in  a  right  line  or  along  any  road.  But  the  chief 
requirements  seem  to  be  met  by  giving  the  camp  an  extent 
which  leaves  the  north-west  comer  of  Polichna,  including 
the  temple,  as  outside  the  actual  camp,  while  it  stretches  to 
the  north  a  little  beyond  the  Anapos,  and  reaches  the  sea 
to  the  south  at  about  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Daskdn. 
Such  a  position  takes  in  both  higher  and  lower  ground, 
and  some  of  it  marshy  enough.  It  would  thus  roughly 
coincide  with  the  first  camp  of  the  Athenians,  but  would 
stretch  further  to  the  north.  That  the  general  should  find 
comfortable  quarters  for  himself,  perhaps  for  all  the  native 
Carthaginians  in  the  army,  while  the  mass  of  the  host 
were  left  to  &ire  as  they  might  in  the  swamp,  was  charac- 
teristic of  Punic  warfare.  The  myriads  of  Himilk6n  were 
mainly  mercenaries  gathered  from  every  quarter;  of  the 
lives  of  such  troops  the  generals  of  Carthage  were  ever 
reckless,  and  never  thought  of  the  tender  care  which  Nikias 
showed  towards  the  free  citizens  and  allies  of  Athens. 
Still  Syracuse  was  now  threatened  by  land  and  sea,  by  such 
a  host  as  had  never  before  come  beneath  her  walls.  She 
[*  See  Appendix  V.] 
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might  well  look  for  worse  than  the  &te  of  Selinous,  of   ohaf.  x. 
Himera^  and  of  Akragas;  it  was  not  now  an  army  and 
a  general  of  a  past  generation  that  had  to  be  avenged ;  it 
was  the  fresh  blood  of  the  slain  of  Motya  that  cried  for 
vengeance  against  the  men  and  the  gods  of  Hellas. 

Himilkon  begfan  his  work  with  a  solemn  display  of  his  Miliury 
force  on  both  elements.     All  the  myriads  of  his  land-army  d«nma.^ 
were  drawn  out  in  battle  array  before  the  walls  of  Syra-  ^^ 
cuse,  the  new  southern  wall  of  Epipolai,  the  hardly  finished  Syraoaie. 
works  of  the  reigning  ruler.     A  hundred  of  his  best  ships 
sailed  forth  and  beset  the  island  on  both  sides,  making  their 
way  into  the  Lesser  Harbour  as  well  as  the  Greater  ^.    Syra- 
cuse was  to  be  made  to  confess  that  Carthage  was  the 
mightier  power,  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  *.     The  land-force 
called  on  the  men  of  the  besieged  city  to  come  forth  and 
fight.     None  answered,  and  the  host  marched  back  to  the 
camp.     No  assault  was  attempted ;  Himilkon  sought  an-  Syraousan 
other  means  of  enriching  his  own  men  and  striking  fear  into  rnvag^ 
the  men  of  Sjrracuse.     For  thirty  days  a  pitiless  ravaging 
of  the  whole  land  went  on.     He  then  advanced  further; 
he  occupied  the  region  which  our  historian  calls  the  pro^ 
asieion  of  Achradina — the  Jhrhury,  to  transfer  a  local  word 
from  some  English  town  ^.     This  must  be  much  the  same 
region  as  that  which  sometime  back  was  spoken  of  by  its 
later  name  of  Neapolis  *,  the  district,  still  unwalled,  which 
lay  west  of  Gelon's  wall  of  Achradina  and  south  of  the  wall 
of  Temenites  and  the  new  wall  of  Epipolai  ^.     Here  Himil- 
k&n  did  one  deed  which,  in  the  belief  of  every  devout  Greek, 
destroyed  all  his  hopes,  up  to  that  moment  so  brilliant,  of 
success  against  Syracuse.     Somewhere  in  this  unprotected 

[*  Diod.  riT.  6a.] 

[*  lb.;  iwws MartxwkfKrfnu  robs  icard  t^  w6\tv  itai  (rwcafar)fied(rp  <rvyxo^t^ 
IJTTOvt  c7mu  leai  irarct  tft&Aarray.] 

17  lb.  63  ;  icartXAfitTO  8i  mt  t6  r^f  'Ax/»8«KSr  wpodffT€tov,] 

[*  See  p.  ai.] 

[^  See  p.  56,  and  note  i.] 
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CHAP.  X.   region,  somewhere  on  the  lower  terrace  of  Fusco  and  Galera, 
Temple  of  stood  the  temple — perhaps  the  twin-temples — which  Geldn 
and  the      had  built  to  the  patron-goddesses  of  Hellenic  Sicily,  Demeter 
^rod  ^^^  *^^  **^®  Kore.     The  Punic  general  had  wrought  one  act  of 
Himilkfin.  sacrilege  by  encamping  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus ;  he 
went  on  to  one  yet  darker  by  plundering  the  temples  of  The 
Goddesses.     In  counting  up  his  misdeeds,  the  irreverence 
towards  Zeus  is  not  left  out,  but  it  is  the  robbery  of  The 
The  Goddesses  which  is  specially  dwelled  on  ^.     The  vengeance 

avenged!*  ^^^  ^^^  crime,  the  special  curse  of  sacrilege,  now  began  to 
fall  upon  Himilkon  and  his  host.  The  great  manifestation 
of  divine  wrath  came  a  little  later ;  but  there  were  signs 
already.  From  that  moment  the  hitherto  unbroken  success 
of  Himilkdn  began  to  fail  him.  Dionysios  took  heart ;  he 
led  out  his  men  to  sallies  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
Syracusans  often  had  the  better.  But  the  wicked  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth;  ofttimes  in  the  night-season  was  the 
Punic  camp  disturbed  by  sounds  and  rumours  of  visionary 
enemies ;  men  ran  to  their  arms  and  formed  for  battle,  as 
if  besiegers  had  been  breaking  down  the  defences  of  the 
camp,  and  lo  there  were  none  *.  Hitherto  those  defences 
had  been  only  a  trench  and  palisade ;  but  now,  to  secure 
himself  at  least  against  bodily  enemies,  Himilkdn  sur- 
rounded his  camp  with  a  regular  wall  ®.  But  in  so  doing 
he  found  an  occasion  of  sinning  yet  more.  The  circuit  of 
his  fortified  camp  took  in  many  tombs  of  the  Syracusan 
dead,  and  among  them  the  most  venerated  tomb  of  all,  and 
the  one  on  which  a  patriotic  Carthaginian  would  look  with 
the  bitterest  feelings.  Hannibal  had  avenged  the  wrongs 
of  his  own  house  on  the  men  of  Himera,  the  death  of 
Hamilkar  had  been  atoned  for  in  a  mighty  offering  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage.  But  Himilkfln  could  do  yet  more. 
Before  him,  within  the  line  traced  out  for  his  camp,  rose  in 

\}  Cf.  Diod.  xiv.  63  and  77.]  [*  Diod.  xiv.  63.] 

[•  lb.] 
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all  its  pride  the  tomb  of  the  victor  of  Himera^  the  stately   chap.  x. 
pile  which  Syracuse  had  reared  to  the  honour  of  her  second 
founder  Gel6n.     The  tomb  of  Gel6n,  along  with  the  tomb  Destpuo- 
of  his  wife  Damareta,  was  now  swept  away  by  the  bar-  G^^^n's 
barians.     The  towers  which  surrounded  it  were  left  to  be  the  *^°'^- 
prey  of  a  later  tyrant.     For  better  defence  of  his  position,  ports  built 
and  specially  of  his  fleet,  Himilkdn  now  buUt  three  forts,  ^^^  '^^' 
one  on  Plemmyrion,  one,  the  fort  of  Da8k6n,  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour,  the  point  surely  which  divides  the  two  bays, 
the  point  which  parts  the  flat  shore  to  the  north  from  the 
cliffs  to  the  south.     It  must  have  stood  on  the  narrow  ridge 
of  higher  ground  between  the  salt-works  and  the  sea.     The 
third,  that  of  Polichna,  was  to  guard  his  own  immediate 
head-quarters ;  it  rose  hard  by  the  holy  place  of  Zeus,  per- 
haps within  the  very  precinct,  at  any  rate  on  one  or  other 
of  the  brows  above  the  hollow  road  that  crosses  the  hill  ^. 
By  this  time  Himilkon  had  found  out  that  the  siege  was 
likely  to  be  a  long  one ;  he  stored  up  com  and  wine  and 
all  needful  things  in  his  three  forts,  and  he  sent  forth 
merchant  ships  to  Africa  and  to  Sardinia  to  bring  in  yet 
further  supplies  of  com  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  for  the 
host  before  Syracuse. 

Meanwhile  Polyxenos  had  not  been  idle  on  his  mission  to  Arrival  of 
Italy  and  Peloponnesos.     From  the  allies  of  Syracuse  in^^*^^^' 
those  lands,  he  had  gathered  together  thirty  ships  of  war,  coJ^^e^t- 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedemonian  Pharakidas^. 

[}  Diod6ro8  (1.  c.)  Bimplj  says  of  this  fort  that  it  was  mrdi  rbv  rcctry  tw 
At6s,     For  the  position  of  the  forts  see  Appendix  V.] 

'  Diod.  xiv.  63.  [From  Polyainos  (ii.  11)  we  learn  that  Pharakidas  on 
his  way  to  Syracuse  took  nine  Carthaginian  triremes.  He  manned  them 
with  his  own  men,  and  the  Carthaginian  vessels  on  the  watch  off  Syracuse, 
seeing  as  they  thought  their  own  squadron  returning,  let  Pharakidas  enter 
the  harbour  with  his  ships  unopposed.  Cp.  Frontin,  i.  4.  la,  where  the 
number  of  the  captured  vessels  is  given  as  ten.  Pharakidas,  as  Belooh 
has  shown  (Rhein.  Mus.  xzxiv.  124),  is  in  aU  probability  the  Pharaz  of 
Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  2. 12)  and  Theopompoe  (a  18  MUUer)  who  was  Spartan 
Nauarch  in  397.    From  this  he  infers  that  this  was  the  real  date  of  the 
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CHAP.  X.  His  coming  was  presently  followed  by  a  remarkable  episode 
in  tbe  war.  Dionysios  and  his  brother  Leptines  sailed  forth 
with  some  ships  of  war,  to  act  as  a  convoy  to  vessels  bring- 
ing provisions  to  the  besi^^  city.  The  Syracusans  are 
described  as  being  thereby  left  to  themselves  ^ ;  but  some 
one  must  have  been  left  in  military  command,  whether 
Pharakidas  or  any  other.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was  vigorous 
Naval  enough  in  action  by  sea.  A  Punic  corn-ship  was  seen 
sJ^acuBims.  entering  the  harbour.  Five  Syracusan  ships  were  at  once 
manned  and  put  to  sea,  and  the  prize  was  brought  in  to 
the  city.  Forty  Punic  ships  then  sailed  forth,  to  be  met  by 
the  whole  number  of  Syracusan  ships  that  were  still  in  the 
docks  and  to  suffer  defeat  at  their  hands.  Twenty  ships  were 
taken  by  the  Greeks  and  four  sunk.  Among  the  former, 
we  are  told,  was  the  admiral^s  ship ;  but  if  Magdn,  who 
afterwards  plays  a  great  part  in  the  story,  had  become  the 
prisoner  of  Syracuse,  we  should  surely  have  heard  of  it  more 
distinctly^.  The  victorious  Syracusans — we  are  not  told 
their  nimibers — sailed  straight  to  the  Punic  naval  station, 
by  Daskon  we  may  conceive,  and  challenged  the  whole 
armada  of  Carthage  to  come  forth  and  strive  with  them  on 
the  waters.  The  Carthaginians  kept  still,  and  the  Syra- 
cusans sailed  to  the  city  with  their  prizes. 

This  picture  of  naval  warfare  in  the  Great  Harbour,  clear 
enough  as  to  the  main  facts,  but  lacking  the  living  power 
to  call  up  the  scene  before  us,  makes  us  feel  the  loss  of  the 
great  master  who  was  our  guide  only  twenty  years  before  to 
warfare  on  the  same  waters.    We  long  yet  more  for  his 

siege  of  Syracuse,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  the  capture  of  Motya  falls 
in  the  year  398.] 

'  Diod.  xiv.  64;  /Mrd  8i  rotmi  6  Aicvvaios  filw  icai  Afwrlvrjs  fitrd  fuucpSty 
vw¥  dyopS^ 0ovk6fi€vot  wapcucofdacu  .,,  ol  Bi  ^vfMuco6<noi teaB*  airovs re y€v6' 
fitwoi  Mai  4rard  ri^x'P^  l^vrts  eirifybv  wkoio¥  wpofftfttpS/jitwov,  Something  has 
dearly  dropped  oat  after  wapoMOfdaai,  but  most  likely  only  a  word  or  two, 
the  verb  to  Atom^tot  Mat  Aiwrlytp. 

'  lb. ;  rip  re  crpartj^los  vtots  ittvpi€Vffay  itai  rS/r  dkke/v  tUfxri  icai  rirra* 
pas  9i4<t>Oupay, 
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guidance  when  we  come  to  what  we  should  have  hardly  ohaf.  x. 
looked  f  or^  the  report  of  the  debates  in  a  S  jracusan  assembly 
summoned  by  Dionysios.  It  was  preceded  by  less  r^fular 
gatherings.  The  people  of  Syracuse^  hating  the  tyrant^ 
b^;an  to  compare  his  many  defects^  above  all  his  late 
defeat  before  Katan^,  with  the  victory  which  they  had 
themselves  won  in  his  absence  \  Men  came  together  and 
stirred  one  another  up.  They  would  no  longer  be  the 
slaves  of  Dionysios.  The  time  for  deliverance  was  come. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  without  arms ;  now  they  had  arms 
in  their  hands  and  might  defy  him  K  While  men^s  minds  Debates  in 
were  in  this  state^  Dionysios  came  back,  and,  as  the  story  a^^^^ 
runs,  he  gathered  a  regular  assembly  of  the  Syracusan 
people ;  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  praising  their  late  ex- 
ploits, and  bidding  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  pledged 
himself  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  *.  He  was  about 
to  declare  the  assembly  dissolved^  when  an  unexpected  turn 
was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  rising  of  an  opposition- 
speaker.  Theoddros,  one  of  the  equestrian  order  of  Syracuse,  Speech  of 
a  man  of  renown  and  energy,  dared  to  address  the  assembly 
in  a  long  harangue  against  Dionysios  and  his  tyraimy*. 

A  speech  like  this  is  not  like  a  speech  in  Thucydides. 
When  he  is  our  reporter,  if  we  do  not  hear  the  actual  words 
of  Hermokrates  or  Athenagoras,  we  may  well  hear  some 
echo  of  them ;  at  the  very  worst  we  hear  such  arguments 
as  the  most  observant  of  contemporaries  looked  on  as  likely 
for  them  to  have  used.  Here  we  are  listening  to  a  mere 
rhetorical  exercise,  possibly  the  invention  of  Diodoros  him- 

^  Diod.  ziv.  64;  iioXoyi^ofitvoi  rhv  fi\v  AiopT&aiov  wktwixis  ^mifiivov^ 
airro^  8i  X^f^  intiyov  veifUcrjie6Tas  Kapxrf^ylovt,  ippovrj/iOTOi  kwXrjpovyro, 

'  lb. ;  rbr  ft^  ^c^  (fi,wpoa0€V  xpSvov  ^(fca^  i/pora\iciUyoi^  T<$rc  tk  8td  rbv 
w6k€fwr  rStv  titXw  ^cav  icvpiot. 

'  lb. ;  avyayayiir  kiuckrialcaf  IvpVci  rc^s  Xvpcucwclovs  icai  vap€M&\€i  $appuy 
kmyy€\x6fi€Vos  rax^on  tearaX^iTttv  rhv  v6\€ftou. 

*  lb. ;  ff9i7  8*  mOrov  lUXXomos  haXv^iy  r^  ktctcXtjiriay,  dMcurrcLs  Oc^doipos 
6  IvpoKO^aioSf  Iv  rdis  IwKWCiy  ti^Hift&y  tcai  lioitSfif  cfvat  wpojcruebSf  dvirokfitjat 
wtfil  T^  kktvOtpias  TOioJUTois  x^<^aa^  k6yots, 

VOL  IV.  K 
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OHAP.  X.  self,  far  more  likely  to  be  the  work  of  Timaios  or  some  one 
Speech  of  ©ise  nearer  to  the  time.  Of  a  real  speech  delivered  by 
Tneodoros  or  any  one  else  we  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
faintest  echo.  We  are  not  so  near  to  listening  to  a  real 
orator^  as  when  Tacitus,  professing  to  report  the  famous 
speech  of  Claudius^  really  does  report  its  general  argument^ 
though  not  only  the  words,  but  the  particular  illustrations 
chosen,  are  the  historian's  own^.  Our  only  chance  is  that, 
among  the  ordinary  common-places  of  a  speech  on  so  well- 
worn  a  subject  as  freedom  against  tyranny,  we  may  light 
on  a  few  scraps  implying  local  knowledge  or  handing  on 
local  traditions.  And  one  or  two  such  perhaps  there  are  in 
the  alleged  speech  of  Theod6ros.  All  the  evil  deeds  that 
Dionysios  had  done,  all  the  good  deeds  that  he  had  &iled  to 
do,  all  the  mischief  that  he  had  allowed  the  Carthaginians 
to  do,  all  this  is  of  course  put  forth  in  the  strongest  light. 
He  had  driven  out  the  people  of  Naxos  and  KatanS,  and  had 
handed  over  KatanS  to  the  Campanians ;  the  orator  fails  to 
tell  us  in  whose  hands  KatanS  was  at  the  exact  moment  of 
the  battle.  He  had  slain  and  banished  citizens  of  Syracuse 
itself,  he  had  filled  the  city  with  strangers  and  emancipated 
slaves  and  mingled  folk,  and  had  given  to  them  the  wives 
of  the  banished  citizens.  All  this  is  obvious;  in  any 
harangue  against  Dionysios  these  counts  must  find  their 
place.  But  in  the  account  which  the  accuser  gives  of  the 
war  which  was  still  waging,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
which  are  worth  some  notice,  and  which  may  perhaps  point 
to  a  narrative  of  some  of  its  events  different  from  that 
which  the  historian  himself  has  given  us. 

The  war  itself  is  attributed,  most  likely  with  reason,  to 
Dionysios'  fear  of  revolts  against  his  tyranny.  Any  scruples 
that  he  had,  says  the  orator,  about  breaking  his  oath  to  the 

[}  The  speech  itself  is  preserved  on  a  brasen  tablet  at  Lyons  and  is 
printed  in  Bran's  Fontes  luria  Romani,  p.  156.  Tacitus'  report  comes 
Ann.  xl.  c.  24.] 
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Carthaginians  w^«  less  strong  than  his  fears  of  tiie  few  ohap.  x. 
elements  of  freedom  that  were  left  in  the  SikeUot  comma-  ^p^^  ^^ 
nities  ^.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the  most  popular  king 
or  magistrate  woold  not  have  lost  credit  among  his  people 
by  breaking  snch  a  treaty  as  that  by  which  Dionysios  had 
bound  himself.  The  account  of  the  western  campaign  is 
clearly  unjust.  We  may  wonder  that  Dionysios  made  less 
advantage  than  we  should  have  looked  for  out  of  his  great 
victory  ^ ;  but  there  can  be  no  ground  of  any  showing  for 
charging  him  with  fleeing  from  Motya  without  seeing  the 
fece  of  an  enemy*.  Tyrant  as  he  was  who  wrought  it, 
the  taking  of  Motya  must  ever  count  as  one  of  the  great 
exploits  of  war  between  Greek  and  barbarian.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  battle  of  Eatand,  we  find  some  touches 
which  really  sound  as  if  Dioddros,  in  reporting  or  improving 
the  speech,  followed  a  different  version  from  Dioddros 
telling  the  story  in  his  own  person.  In  the  tale  as  told  by 
the  latter,  we  heard  nothing  about  the  weather;  it  was 
perhaps  not  wholly  clear  why  the  Punic  ships  betook  them* 
selves  to  the  shore  when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Greeks*. 
Here  we  are  told  that  they  were  driven  to  the  shore  by  a 
violent  storm.  Dionysios  is  blamed,  first,  for  allowing  the 
sea-fight  to  take  place  when  it  did^,  and  secondly,  after 

^  Such,  I  snppoBe,  is  the  meamng  of  the  words  in  Diod.  ziv.  68 ;  od  ydp 
o^rov  €ifka0Hro  \wrat  rdf  trvrO^icas  vapd  rohs  SpKovs  ifs  iipofitiro  rd  va/w- 
Xtkti/Afiira  ffvffrfjfiara  rS^  'XuttXion'S^.  Strictly  speaking,  Messana  was  the 
only  Independent  Sikeliot  oommnnity  left,  and  trCimj/ta  should  mean  a 
federation.  Bnt  the  words  are  doubtless  meant  to  take  in  those  every- 
where who  wished  for  the  oTerthrow  of  the  tyranny. 

'  See  above,  p.  85. 

'  Diod.  xiv.  66;  61^  &w6  Mor^s  diA  vdtrris  rrjs  v^ffov  <f>vyilry,  ffvyxiicKtiKtv 
kavrbif  IvT^j  rww  r«x^)  *P^  A*^  to^j  mXirat  $paffvr6fitros,  roiff  Bk  voXt/dovt 
oOBi  icar*  Ihfny  l8«cV  irm>iii¥V¥,    He  is  contrasted  with  G«l6n. 

*  See  above,  p.  118. 

•  Diod.  xiv.  68  ;  rh  tk  rtkotraiw  Iv  ry  Karava/an'  ciyiaX^  9affCjyl<raro, 
«a/>c2s  vp6s  T§  rr6k€i  rifi^  ft^Xfp^  avcrficaaBm  vp6s  rb  robs  IXarroviihovi  Kara* 
^ci^cir  th  robs  otxtiovs  XifUras,  We  must  remember  that  the  KararaW 
cdytaXSs  is  wholly  different  finom  what  it  was  then. 

K  2 
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CHAP.  X.   the  battle^  for  not  attacking  them  with  his  whole  force  by- 
land  \     Had  he  so  done,  it  is  said,  they  would  either  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  or  else  have  been 
driven  to  put  to  sea  to  be  destroyed  by  the  tempest  ^ 
The  debate      But  the  real  interest  of  the  scene  does  not  lie  in  anything 

in  the  '^  ^ 

asiembly.  that  was  said,  or  supposed  to  be  said,  by  Theodoros  or 
any  other  si)eaker.  What  is  instructive  is  the  picture  of 
a  Syracusan  assembly  held  at  the  summons,  seemingly 
under  the  presidency  ^,  of  Dionysios.  The  mere  gathering 
of  such  a  body,  much  more  the  freedom  of  speech  allowed 
to  its  members,  are  so  imlike  the  received  pictures  of  a  city 
under  a  tyranny  that  we  can  hardly  &ncy  that  they  are 
sheer  invention ;  they  must  surely  come  from  some  genuine 
tradition.  Dionysios  acts  and  speaks  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth ;  but  he  has  his  spearmen  within  call,  ready 
to  do  the  iyrant^s  bidding  as  soon  as  he  shall  find  it  needful 
to  act  as  a  tyrant.  He  allows  the  debate  to  go  on  as  long 
as  it  is  merely  debate.  And  the  debate  soon  takes  a  re- 
markable turn.  The  people,  stirred  up  by  the  harangue  of 
Theod6ro8,  turn  to  the  allies*.     They  hope  that  the  men 

^  Diod.  ziv.  68  ;  furd  8i  Tijy  vavfiaxioy  fityd?iwy  wpwfidrcav  iviywofjUveof 
Mtd  rSf¥  Kapxfl^vlcav  dvaytcaaOiyraw  i^coiXir^aeu  t6v  trrdkoy,  Koipbv  cFxc  rov 
viKqv  K&KKicrov,  One  does  not  know  how  much  of  all  this  may  lurk  in  the 
words  of  c.  60  ;  rd  8*  {nrrjptTiicd  wapd  t6v  alyiaXdv  Kara(rHiaavr€s  :  but  in 
that  aocount  thej  are  in  no  way  hindered  by  any  itorm. 

•  lb.  68 ;  rh  fiky  ydp  w€(dy  ffrpimfM  r&v  itoXc/mW  ovwu  icaTfjvTtjMbi  ^y, 
ro  8i  fUy€$os  rov  x«/«^os  M  rbv  alytaXih^  ainois  rds  vaxh  k^ifiparrt,  T6t€ 
avy€Wi9tfUyvy  ^ftSv  irc(j}  wAyroay  IjyaytcdaBrjiray  i»  dwofiaiyoyrts  &KicKicB<u 
/SfSlow,  i)  «y>ds  rd  K^/Mra  fiia(6/uvoi  rdy  alyia\6y  wXjjpSurcu  vavayiaw.  These 
last  words  are  oddly  like  those  in  c.  60;  vas  6  t6wos  ^7c/ac  ytJcpS/y  sctd 
yauayiofy,    Bnt  the  process  is  different  in  the  two  acconnts. 

'  According  to  the  analogy  of  most  Greek  assemblies,  Dionysios,  if  ar/xx- 
njyds,  whether  aitroscp&rcap  or  not,  would  not  be  the  formal  chairman  of  the 
assembly.  (See  Hist.  Fed.  Got.  i.  296,  538 ;  new  Ed.  231,  364.)  But  be 
might  practically  summon  {<rvyayay^)  and  adjourn  (8t^Xvc).  One  might 
use  nearly  the  Mune  words  of  our  Leader  of  the  House,  and  something  like 
it  is  said  of  Periklte;  Thuo.  ii.  65. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  70  ;  ol  pky  TvpoKoicioi  furiwpoi  reus  iffvxois  kyivovro  icaX  vphi 
rc!(n  av/i/i&xovs  dwifik€woy. 
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from  Old  Greece  will  be  on  their  side.    They  hope  above  all   ohap.  x. 
that  the  Spartan  admiral  in  command  of  them  will  be  a 
captain  over  them  in  winning  their  freedom  ^.     Pharakidas  PharakidM 
went  to  the  hma.    To  the  utter  disappointment  of  his  Syra-  SoS^Sj),. 
cnsan  hearers^  he  told  them  that  he  had  no  orders  from 
Sparta  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  Dionysios.     His  com« 
mission  bade  him  help  the  Syracosans  and  Dionysios  against 
the  Carthaginians '.    It  was  somewhat  strange  to  expect 
an  officer  sent  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  Dionysios  to  turn 
and  act  against  him,  and  Pharakidas  might  have  forestalled 
the  pithy  saying  about  swopping  horses  while  crossing  a 
stream.  But  the  Syracusans  doubtless  hoped,  however  vainly, 
to  find  in  the  Spartan  that  genuine  hatred  of  tyranny 
in  any  case  which  had  led  the  Megarians  to  sentence 
Thrasydaios  to  death  ^  When  Pharakidas  ended  his  speech, 
the  Syracusans  stirred  not;    but  they  loudly  cursed  the 
Spartan  traitor  and  his  countrymen  *.     Dionysios  feared  Dionysios 
an  outbreak.     He  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to  appeal  ^^^^ 
openly  to  the  last  ai^^ument  of  tyrants.     He  gathered  his  Wy. 
mercenaries  round  him.    No  force  was  needed ;  he  was  able 
to  dismiss  the  assembly  quietly  ^    Was  it  dissolved  by  the 
presiding  magistrates  or  an  expression  of  the  will  of  Diony- 
sios ?     Or  did  the  assembly  dissolve  of  itself  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  tyrant  was  ready  to  use  f  orce^  if  need  called 
for  it  ?    These  are  questions  to  which  we  should  gladly  have 
answers;  but  we  have  none. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  70 ;  mivrei  wfioat^twF  dpxijf^  tatoBoji  T§f  kktvOtpias. 
'  lb. ;  ^  82  rd  irp6f  rdr  r^paan^cv  t^uw  obcticat,  i<prja€W  ainbn^  inrb  Aeurc- 

9aifwylajr  dwiffrAXBai  lEvpcucouatoit  Mai  Aiowvffl^  ffvmiaxto^  vp^  KapxifSct^iovs, 
dXX'  od  Aiomwlov  f^  ^PX^  iimraXiJciv.  This  was  doubtless  strictly  tixte. 
On  the  formula,  compare  the  dedication  of  Hierdn  in  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  and  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  Sicily,  iiL  579. 

*  See  vol.  ii  p.  398. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  70 ;  0/  52  'SvpoMoCatoi  KorawXayhrrts  r^  1j<nfx^  ^^X""^*  v^^^ 
rots  Jiwapnirais  tearcLpdtffuyoi. 

^  lb. ;  ol  fikv  /uff0o^poi  ffvriipaftov  wp^  rbv  Aiotn&ciow ...  ^  82  Aunniaiot 
r^rc  filv  kyivtTO  w€pupofios  not  9iiXvff€  Hiw  UKkfjauty, 
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OHAP.  X* 


Popular 
demeaDOnr 
adopted  by 
IHonysioB. 


Outbreak 
of  pesti- 
lence in 
Cartha- 
ginian 
oamp. 


The  power  of  Dionysios^  so  near  for  a  moment  to  ntter 
overthrow,  had  been  saved  a  second  time  by  the  interposition 
of  a  Spartan  ally  ^.  Bat  he  had  learned  a  lesson.  He  saw 
that  he  was  hated  of  all  men  in  Syracuse^  save  his  own 
stranger  mercenaries^  and  that,  if  he  was  endured,  it  wa43 
simply  because  the  barbarian  was  hated  with  a  still  deeper 
hatred.  He  saw  too  that  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  was  a 
feeling  which  even  the  tyrant  in  his  castle,  with  his  foreign 
guards  around  him,  could  not  afEord  wholly  to  despise.  He 
fell  back  again  therefore  on  the  same  popular  mood  which 
he  had  showed  when  building  the  wall  of  Epipolai.  He 
showed  himself  &miliarly  among  the  people;  to  some  he 
gave  gifts ;  others  he  bade  to  his  own  table.  Meanwhile 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  falling  heavily  on  the  sacrilegious 
besiegers.  The  heavenly  powers  thought  it  no  scorn  to 
work  through  natural  causes.  A  large  part  of  the  army  was 
aicamped  in  the  low  marshy  ground.  That  ground  is  ever 
unhealthy  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  that  summer  was  one 
of  special  heat.  Encamped,  it  would  seem,  without  any 
proper  shelter,  they  felt  every  extreijae.  Before  daybreak 
their  bodies  were  chilled  by  the  morning's  cold ;  at  noon  the 
crowds  packed  closely  together  were  stifled  by  the  mid-day 
heat^.  Pestilence  broke  out  and  swept  away  the  besiegers 
fester  than  the  arms  of  Syracuse  could  do.  First  it  smote 
the  African  troops;  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  exact 
spot  of  their  encampment.  But  they,  the  native  subjects  of 
Carthage,  would  claim  yet  less  heed  than  the  strangers  hired 
from  Gtiul  and  Spain.  For  a  while  the  dead  were  buried  * ; 
but  presently  men  died  so  fast — ^those  who  looked  after  the 


*  DioddroB  himself  makes  the  remark  (a.  s.),  ical  y^rbwp&rt/Hfy  'hpinp 

r&r€  ^apoMtt  Martf  rms  dpfuus  rSiv  XvpoMowrUty, 

[*  Died.  sir.  70;  wpSarw  pikr,  wptp  ijfAior  drarccXoi,  8i«k  r^  tffVXpSrtira 
Ti)r  kic  rijs  aApas  rfir  6Mrair,  ^pittj  mitcc^c  ret  a^fioru*  mrd  9k  rijiv  /AtinjfiBpiay 
4  0^pt»^rfft  ivrtytr  in  Ay  roo'oi^ov  wkfj$cvt  kr  ortpf  riw^  fftfrt0potfffUi^mf,'] 

['  lb.  71 ;  rd  fihf  wpStrcw  iOearrw  roh  rfrcAcv7i;«^ras.] 
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sick  dying  among  the  rest — ^that  funeral  rites  were  no  chap.  x. 
longer  to  be  had,  and  the  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  was 
added  to  the  malaria  of  the  marsh.  A  minute  description 
of  the  symptoms  is  given^  surely  from  the  contemporary 
history  of  Philistos,  which  may  be  well  compared  with  the 
more  famous  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens  ^. 

And  now  comes  one  of  those  moments  in  the  tyrant's  Dionysioe 
long  career  in  which  we  ahnost  forget  that  he  was  B,^^yl 
tyrant.  We  cannot  keep  back  some  sympathy  for  the 
Hellenic  champion  when  waging  his  war  with  the  bar- 
barian in  Western  Sicily;  we  can  give  it  more  unreservedly 
to  the  daring  and  skilful  captain  fighting  for  the  Hellenic 
city  against  barbarian  besiegers.  And  yet,  even  in  this  his 
highest  character,  Dionysios  is  a  tyrant  still;  he  cannot 
work  even  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse  without  doing  a 
tyrant's  crimes  in  the  very  thick  of  what  in  another  man 
we  should  call  a  patriotic  struggle.  Yet  how  Dionysios 
and  his  people — ^f  or  once  we  can  speak  of  him  as  we  might 
of  a  lawful  king — smote  the  huge  host  of  Himilkdn  on 
their  own  soil  is  a  stirring  tale  of  gallant  enterprise.     The 

P  Diod.  L  e.  The  symptomi  were,  first  ofttarrh  {nar&ppovs),  then  swell- 
ingt  about  the  throat  (wtpi  rh¥  rpdxijkoi^  o^^/AaTa),  To  these  in  a  short 
time  snoceeded  fever,  pains  of  the  spinal  neryes  {irtfi  Ti)v  fdxir  vvipoty  w6¥oi), 
heaviness  of  the  legs,  dysentery,  and  pustules  (^i^irraivai)  over  the  whole 
body.  Some  were  seized  with  paroxysms  of  insanity  and  wandered  about 
the  camp.  Death  occurred  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Tet,  though  some 
of  the  symptom!  as  recorded  by  Diod6ros  present  a  certain  likeness  to 
those  of  the  Athenian  plague— as  for  instance  the  ^tz/rreuroi — the  course 
and  character  of  the  disease  were  different.  The  Athenian  plague  was 
part  of  a  great  wave  of  epidemic  disease  that  had  swept  down  on  Europe 
from  .£thiopiay  by  way  of  Ilgypt  and  Persia  (Thua  IL  48).  The  outbreak 
in  the  Carthaginian  camp  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  of  local  origin,  and 
the  symptoms  as  described  show  that  it  was  simply  a  bad  form  of  malarial 
fever.  The  celebrated  passage  of  Thuoydides  aeems  none  the  less  however 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  original  writer  of  the  account  preeerved 
by  Dioddros — in  aU  probability  Philistos,  who  as  we  know  from  Dion. 
Halic  (v),  set  before  him  Thucydides  as  his  model  (ct  Volquardsen,  Quellen 
Ac  bei  Diodor.  xi-xvi.  107).] 
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CHAP.  X.   first  blow  had  been  dealt  by  the  gods ;  man  had  only  to 

DionyaioB    follow;   and  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse^ 

JsJ^ton   followed  well  and  wisely.      Now  that  the  enemy  was 

^""^        visibly  weakened  by  the  divine  stroke,  Dionysios  planned  a 

Beaand      joint  attack  by  sea  and  land  on  the  Carthaginian  camp. 

Eighty  ships  were  manned  nnder  two  commanders,  his 

brother  Leptines,  not  less  trusted  because  of  his  defeat, 

and  the  Spartan  Pharakidas,  whom  he  had  to  thank  that 

he  still  held  his  power.     They  were  to  sail  and  attack  the 

Punic  ships  in  the  bay  of  Daskdn.     For  himself  he  chose 

the  work  of  an  attack  on  the  camp  from  the  land  side. 

That  his  attack  might  be  sudden,  he  had  chosen  a  moonless 

night  and  a  roundabout  path  by  which  none  could  look  for 

him.     He  marched  across  the  low  ground,  but  not  by  the 

nearer  and  more  usual  path  of  the  Helorine  road  leading 

straight  to  Polichna  from  the  north.     He  made  his  way 

round  by  the  temple  of  Eyana,  which  stood  on  the  high 

ground  not  far  from  his  famous  fountain,  and  so  drew  near 

to  the  quarters  of  Himilkdn  from  the  west.     He  marched 

by  night,  but  it  was  not  a  night  attack  that  he  designed. 

It  was  daybreak  when  he  drew  near  to  the  camp  of  the 

Deliber-     astonished   besiegers.      His  plan  was  a  subtle  one,  on 

ncnfices     ^^^  ^^^®  ^  bloody  and  a  treacherous  one,  a  plan  which 

unteust-     could  never  have  come  into  the  head  of  a  general  whose 

worthy  ^  .... 

mepcena-  army  consisted  wholly  of  his  own  citizens.  For  the  direct 
attack  from  the  west  he  told  off  the  horsemen  and  a 
thousand  of  his  mercenaries^.  But  this  attack  was,  as 
r^^rded  the  enemy,  a  mere  feint;  its  object  was  at  once 
to  draw  off  their  attention  from  more  serious  operations, 
and  to  relieve  himself  of  soldiers  whom  he  could  not  trust. 
The  thousand  who  were  to  climb  the  small  ascent  of  the 
hill  that  looks  out  on  the  windings  of  Kyana  were  a  body 
of  mutinous  and  disorderly  men,  who  were  destined  for  the 
fate  of  Uriah.  The  orders  of  the  horsemen  were,  as  soon 
P  Diod.  xiv.  73.] 
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as  the  thousand  were  well  engaged  with  the  defenders  of  chap.  x. 
the  camp,  to  withdraw  in  seeming  flight ;  the  mercenaries 
were  to  be  smitten  and  die ;  the  real  services  of  the  horse- 
men themselyes  were  to  be  done  elsewhere.  The  horsemen, 
one  may  suppose^  were  still  men  of  good  Syracnsan  families^ 
and  we  have  heard  of  them  hitherto  as  the  strongest 
enemies  of  the  tyranny.  Yet  they  did  not  scruple  to  carry 
out  the  treacherous  command  of  the  tyrant.  We  may  well 
believe  that^  while  they  hated  Dionysios^  they  hated  his 
mercenaries  yet  more,  and  in  marching  against  the  bar- 
barians even  the  tyrant's  orders  were  to  be  obeyed.  The  Deceptive 
assault  on  the  west  side  began ;  the  Carthaginians  came  to  on  the 
the  rescue ;  the  horsemen  turned  away;  the  thousand  were  ^^ 
left  and  presently  cut  to  pieces.  This  side  of  the  camp,  it 
will  be  remembered,  where  no  attack  had  been  looked  for, 
was  not  defended  by  a  fort.  The  scheme  of  Dionysios, 
besides  getting  rid  of  his  mutineers,  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Carthaginians  away  from  the  real  attacks  mMks  real 
which  were  to  be  made  on  the  two  forts  of  Polichna  and  east 
Daskdn.  For  the  last  work  the  horsemen  sped  swiftly 
eastward;  they  were  to  act  in  concert  with  a  chosen  de- 
tachment of  triremes  who  were  to  sail  at  break  of  day  ^. 
Dionysios  himself  led  the  attack  on  the  fort  on  Polichna 
hard  by  the  temple;  that  is,  he  was  to  mount  the  hill  by 
the  usual  road,  the  hollow  way  that  led  over  Polichna  to 
Heloros.  Meanwhile  the  defenders  of  the  camp  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  very  suddenness  of  their 
victory  over  an  enemy  whom  they  had  not  looked  for; 
they  came  as  fast  as  they  could  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
thousand,  but  in  too  disorderly  a  guise  to  give  any  efPectual 
help  to  the  points  that  were  really  threatened  K  The  whole 
scheme  succeeded.    Dionysios  carried  the  fort  on  Polichna 

p  Diod.  idv.  72.] 

[*  lb. ;  T&r  fiapfidpcay  M  rb  wap&io{op  tearaar^wXiiyfUiwy  lud  wapafioii* 
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CHAP.  z.  by  stonn ;  lie  was  now  on  the  hill,  and  lie  began  to  besiege 
Capture  of  that  part  of  the  camp  which  lay  on  the  high  ground  The 
horsemen  and  triremes  too  luckily  met  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  their  joint  efforts  carried  the  fort  on  Daskdn. 
A  mighty  shout  from  the  Syracusan  camp  announced  the 
capture  of  the  forts  to  friend  -and  f oe^  and  struck  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  the  barbarians.  These  fears  were  soon  made 
yet  keener  as  the  whole  fleet  of  Syracuse  sailed  forth  to 
support  the  few  triremes  which  had  led  the  way^.  The 
two  greatest  navies  of  the  world — for  Syracuse  under 
Dionysios  must  come  before  Athens — were  to  struggle  for 
life  and  death  in  the  space^  narrow  for  such  a  strife^  of  the 
Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 
Seifc-victory  A  struggle  it  hardly  was.  The  Carthaginian  army, 
ousans  in  frightened  and  bewildered  at  so  many  attacks  on  so  many 
Daskdn.  ^^^}  1^  A^t  rushed  confusedly  to  withstand  the  assault 
of  Dionysios  and  his  infantry  on  the  camp.  But  when 
they  saw  the  Syracusan  fleet  come  forth,  they  turned  towards 
the  new  danger.  In  the  bay  of  Dask6n  were  Punic  ships 
of  all  kinds  and  in  all  cases.  Triremes  and  transports 
lay  at  anchor ;  forty  ships  of  five  banks  of  oars — ^Nikias 
and  Demosthenes  had  commanded  none  such — ^were  drawn 
up  on  the  shore  ^.  The  first  thought  was  to  put  out  to  sea 
with  the  triremes  and  meet  the  enemy.  Men  rushed  to  the 
shore  and  crowded  into  the  ships ;  but  they  were  too  late. 
Before  the  Carthaginian  ship  was  even  manned,  much  more 
before  its  rowers  could  take  their  places  and  trim  their  oars 
in  order,  the  Syracusans  were  upon  them.  There  was  no 
chance  of  meeting  prow  to  prow  in  equal  fight;  the  Greek 
ship,  coming  on  with  its  full  power  of  oars,  easily  drove 
its  beak  into  the  side  of  the  Carthaginian  trireme  not  yet 

[»  Diod.  xiv.  73.] 

['  lb.  xiv.  75.  If  we  ace  io  believe  (Bee  p.  63)  tliat  Dionytioe  was  the 
fint  to  build  pentekonten,  the  Carthaginians  had  been  quick  to  follow 
his  example.] 
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ready  for  defence.  Some  sank  to  the  bottom  at  a  single  chap.  x. 
well-directed  blow;  others  were  in  the  confusion  pierced 
by  several  beaks  at  once^  and  became  mere  wrecks  with 
their  timbers  shivered  into  atoms  ^.  The  noise  of  the 
cracking  planks  sounded  loud^  as  the  best  triremes  of  Car* 
thage  were  broken  asunder  \  On  such  ships  as  stiU  sup- 
plied a  foothold  the  Syracusans^  stirred  up  by  success  to 
greater  success^  leaped  with  eager  speedy  each  man  striving 
to  board  before  his  fellows.  The  amazed  barbarians^  not 
yet  formed  in  any  order,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy. 
Next  came  the  share  of  the  Syracusan  land-force;  theDeitrac- 
horsemen  had  come  already;  the  foot  followed — ^they  could  ^Tn>ginUn 
leave  their  si^^  when  there  was  no  one  to  defend — ^Diony-  ^®**' 
sios  himself  rode  round  to  Daskdn  to  join  them  •.  They 
found  a  ready  prey  in  the  pentekonters  drawn  up  on  shore. 
Hard  by  them  were  transports  at  anchor,  and  still  a  few 
triremes  which  perhaps  no  one  had  tried  to  put  to  sea. 
Fire  was  the  weapon ;  it  was  first  applied  to  the  pente- 
konters; they  were  presently  all  ablaze^  the  flames  rising 
high,  and  spreading  far  and  wide.  A  strong  wind  was 
blowings  and  the  fire  next  reached  the  transports.  The 
men  who  were  on  board  them  swam  to  shore;  the  cables 
that  held  the  anchors  were  burned;  the  burning  ships^ 
left  to  themselves^  were  carried  wildly  to  and  fro  by  the 
wind,  with  the  flames  curling  on  high  around  their  masts. 
From  the  walls  of  Syracuse  men  looked  on  as  on  a  living 
tragedy  acted  before  their  eyes^  Vengeance  had  indeed 
lighted  on  the  ungodly.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment^ 
it  seemed  no  earthly  fire  that  did  the  deed ;  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Zeus  had  fallen  to  destroy  the  sacrilegious  barbarians 

\}  Biod.  xiv.  72 ;  a2  8i  wktioirtv  kfi0o\tus  dtfnpp^rrowfai  ixb  avyyeyo/i" 
ipotfUrat  aavlioff  i^a^  iitwkf/^tr  t<hs  ianirarroiUvotM  rapc/xovro.] 

['  lb. ;  it6imi  Vk  rwy  i^ox^t^rvr  vtSiv  9pavoi»hfonf  aX  pkr  kit  rw  kfifi6Kui^ 
dtfappufTrS/ta^Qi  XaM(i€s  ^olawv  kwounhrro  ^6^,"] 

[•  lb.  73] 

[*  lb. ;  TMf  8)  U  r^  w6X€a>t  ttoTfutilw  ow4fiaivt  yCrta$at  r^  Mar.] 
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CHAP.  X.   who  had  recked  not  of  his  holy  places  nor  of  those  of  the 
Dettruc-     Guardian  Goddesses  of  the  land  \ 

tion  of  Car- 
thaginian       This  vivid  picture,  it  must  be  remembered,  comes,  beyond 

fldot 

all  doubt,  from  a  contemporary,  an  eye-witness,  and  more 
than  an  eye-witness.  We  read  the  tale  as  it  seemed  to  one 
of  the  foremost  actors  in  the  work.  If  Philistos  was  not 
himself  entrusted  with  any  special  command,  we  may  be 
sure  that  on  that  day  he  was  not  far  from  the  side  of 
Dionysios.  And  on  that  day  he  may  have  thought  with 
pride  of  that  other  day  when  he  held  out  his  purse  to  help 
the  young  and  daring  demagogue  in  his  defiance  of  all  rules 
of  procedure.  For  on  that  day  the  people  of  Syracuse 
gathered  round  their  tyrant,  as  they  might  have  gathered 
round  Oeldn  or  Hermokrates,  or  round  AthSnagoras  or 
Diokles  had  they  been  men  of  war  like  Dionysios.  Men 
fought  at  his  bidding  and  without  his  bidding.  The  men 
of  military  age,  shipmen  and  landsmen,  horse  and  foot, 
were  smiting  down  the  enemy  at  his  side  or  giving  the  navy 
of  the  enemy  to  the  flames.  But  when  those  who  were  left  in 
the  city  heard  the  shouts  of  victory  from  Syracusan  tongues 
and  saw  the  fires  of  Syracuse  burning  up  the  ships  of  Car- 
thage, they  too  longed  to  have  a  share  in  the  work.  Lads 
who  felt  already  the  strength  of  years  to  come,  old  men 
from  whom  the  strength  of  years  past  had  not  wholly  died 
away  ',  rushed  to  the  harbour.  The  Syracusan  ships  of  war 
were  busy  by  the  shore  of  Daskdn ;  but  there  were  mer- 
chant-ships and  other  vessels  at  anchor.  The  zealous  youths 
and  elders  manned  them  with  all  speed,  and  hastened  across 
the  friendly  waters  to  the  spot  where  their  countrymen 
were  still  doing  the  work  on  which  the  gods  of  Greece  had 
sent  them.  They  had  no  fighting  to  do ;  they  had  only  to 
come  upon  the  spoil.     Some  of  the  Punic  ships,  forsaken 

\}  Diod.  xiv.  73 ;  Mat  roTt  8i*  dff40iiay  tc€pavyoo$€tat  ipaivtaOat  mpairXfictav 
rijiw  dw^Xttay  rSrv  $ap06pvy,'] 
[»  lb.  xiv.  74.] 
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by  their  shipmen^  were  still  unhurt ;  others,  though  damaged  chap.  x. 
by  the  fire^  still  contained  something  to  reward  a  search 
among  their  wrecks  ^.  The  spoil  was  carried  off ;  the  still 
serviceable  vessels  were  towed  in  triumph  into  the  docks  of 
Syracuse.  The  city  was  still  not  empty;  there  were  still  Exultation 
those  left  who  could  look  on  and  could  rejoice.  Houses  ^qj,;^ 
were  left  to  slaves  alone ;  women  and  children^  and  doubt- 
less old  men  too  feeble  to  take  share  in  the  toils  of  their 
fellows^  crowded  the  walls,  and  gazed  on  what  was  doing. 
Some  raised  their  hands  to  heaven  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods;  some  pointed  the  moral  of  the  scene  before  them^ 
and  told  how  the  gods  had  visibly  avenged  themselves  on 
the  robbers  of  their  temples.  For  the  sight  seemed  as  if 
the  gods  themselves  had  gone  forth  to  battle  ^,  as  Punic 
hulls  still  were  blazing,  as  the  flames  were  still  curling 
round  Punic  masts^  as  the  shores  of  the  Great  Harbour  still 
echoed  to  the  victorious  shout  of  Greece,  to  the  confused 
and  motley  cries  of  barbarians  dying  or  flying  or  crowded 
together  without  order  or  hope  of  help,  Syracuse  was 
saved;  but  there  was  stUl  work  to  do;  the  camp  was  still 
not  taken;  the  day  of  toil  and  triumph  had  still  to  be 
followed  by  a  watchful  night.  That  night  was  not  spent 
by  Dionysios  in  his  castle  in  the  island;  he  had  pitched 
him  a  camp  hard  by  the  ancient  temple  in  Polichna,  and  &om 
thence  he  designed  to  carry  out  whatever  had  still  to  be 
done  to  sweep  away  the  camp  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
barbarians  themselves  from  the  soil  of  Syracuse  ^, 

Setting  aside  his  treacherous  dealing  with  the  thousand 
mercenaries^  the  chosen  general  of  a  free  democracy  could 
not  have  done  more  on  that  day  than  Dionysios  the  tyrant 
had  done.     If  he  had  fought  for  himself^  he  had  fought 

\}  Diod.  xiv.  74.] 

[*  lb. ;  l^a/vcro  y^  8c^  fuutpcv  $€Ofiaxl<f  wapawX'^ctos  ^  OiaJ] 

17  lb. ;  Aumicios  kirMrparowidtvct  rots  fiapfidpois  wpds  t^  tov  Aids  Up^ 
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OHAF.  z.   also  for  his  city  and  his  people^  and  his  people^  if  they 

fought  for  themsdves,  had   fought   well  for  him  also. 

Trewon-     But  the  tyrant  was  a  tyrant  still;  the  greatest  victory 


pact  be-  of  Hdlas  over  barbarians  since  the  day  of  Salamis  and 
Di^rfos  Himera  fourscore  and  four  years  back  was  stained  by 
^d  Himil-  treachery  at  its  ending  as  it  had  been  at  its  beginning. 
Himilkdn  knew  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  Dionysios  himself. 
The  tyrant,  we  are  told,  and  Himilkdn  may  have  made  the 
same  surmise,  did  not  wish  the  victory  to  be  too  thorough ; 
he  did  not  wish  the  power  of  Carthage  to  be  altogether 
crippled;  if  the  people  of  Syracuse  were  released  from  all 
fear  from  without — ^he  might  have  added,  if  they  had  no 
longer  need  of  him  as  their  defender — ^they  might  again 
take  to  plans  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  ^.  But  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  from  Old  Greece  and  Italy  were 
in  no  such  frame  of  mind ;  their  one  wish  was  to  go  on 
with  the  work  which  they  had  begun,  to  smite  the  barbarian 
once  and  for  ever^.  A  secret  interchange  of  ideas  followed 
between  Himilkdn  and  Dionysios,  of  which  the  mass  of  the 
two  armies  knew  nothing.  The  Punic  general  asked  the 
tyrant's  leave  to  take  away  to  Africa  all  that  was  left  of 
his  army  on  giving  up  to  Dionysios  three  hundred  talents 
which  he  had  in  the  camp.  Dionysios  modified  the  terms. 
On  the  payment  of  the  three  hundred  talents  Himilk6n 
might  sail  away  secretly  by  night — he  could  not  promise 
a  safe  voyage  by  day — ^taking  with  him  such  part  of  his 
army  as  were  citizens  of  Carthage.  The  allies  and  mer- 
cenaries must  be  left  behind  to  their  fate.  The  policy  of 
this  proposal  is  obvious ;  something  like  it  had  been  done 
by  Demosthenes  thirty  years  before  when  the  Peloponnesians 
forsook  their  allies  at  Olpai*.     Dionysios  would  clearly 

[}  Diod.  xiv.  75  ;  oi  fiovXSfitvos  rtXtiojs  dirokiaOcu  r^v  raw  Kapxrj^oyicay 
dvrafuv,  liwcas  ol  ^vpoicovoioi  9icL  rhv  &wb  ro6rojy  <p60oyf  fiij94iroTt  <rxoA.^ 
XafioHTiV  SafTix^<fOat  riji  k\€v9(plas,     Ct  p.  90.] 

[*  n>-] 

[»  Thnc.  iii  109.] 
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gain  less  by  the  slaughter  or  bondage  of  Himilkon  and  his  obap.  x. 
fellow-citizens^  than  he  would  by  letting  it  be  known 
through  all  Sicily  that  the  Carthaginians  were  capable  of 
looking  after  themselves  only  and  leaving,  not  only  their 
mercenaries,  but  their  allies  to  any  chance  that  might  befall 
them.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Carthaginians  should  de-Himilkdn 
part  on  the  fourth  night,  and  Dionysios,  instead  of  further  th^gi-TiUTi 
attacks  on  the  camp,  led  back  his  forces  into  the  ^*y*2S!^to 
Everything  was  veiled  in  secrecy;  it  was  by  night  thatesoApe. 
Himilkdn  brought  or  sent  the  money  in  full  tale  to  the 
hoard  of  Dionysios  in  the  island,  and  on  the  appointed 
night,  having  manned  forty  triremes,  set  forth  accompanied 
by  all  the  Carthaginians  in  the  army.  Carthage  was  so 
sparing  of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  who,  save  on  a  few 
special  occasions,  seemed  to  have  served  only  as  officers,  that 
one  almost  wonders  that  so  many  ships  were  needed.  The 
fleet  sailed  forth  and  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
But  even  at  night  forty  triremes  could  not  set  sail  quite 
unnoticed ;  the  plash  of  their  oars  alone  would  reveal  them 
to  some  wakeful  ears.  None  were  more  watchful  than 
those  who  had  come  from  the  metropolis  of  Syracuse  to 
save  the  noblest  colony  of  their  own  city.  The  Corinthians, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  secret  treaty,  came  to  tell  Dionysios 
that  the  enemy  was  escaping.  He  could  not  openly  refuse 
to  act  upon  their  information ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  act 
vigorously.  He  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  be  called 
out ;  but  he  purposely  lost  time  in  summoning  his  officers  ^ 
The  gallant  men  of  Corinth,  eager  in  the  cause  on  which 
they  had  come,  could  not  brook  the  delays  of  the  tyrant. 
They  set  sail  without  orders,  striving  among  themselves 
which  should  be  foremost;  they  overtook  some  of  the 
Carthaginian  ships  that  lagged  behind,  and  with  an  un- 
looked-for charge  of  their  beaks  sent  them  to  the  bottom. 
The  rest  doubtless  escaped  ;  Himilkdn  at  all  events  found 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  75  ;  xard  ax<*^^^  '''^vs  ^(/i^vas  dBpoliopTOi.] 
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CHAP.  X.  his  way  to  Carthage.     To  keep  up  perhaps  a  show  of 
energy^  as  well  as  to  carry  out  his  own  special  purposes^ 
Dionysios  again  led  out  his   army  against   the  Cartha- 
ginian camp^  where  now  only  mercenaries  were  left.     The 
Sikels  who  had  taken  the  Carthaginian  side  had  already 
decamped;  they  knew  the  roads  to  the  inland   parts  of 
the  island,  and  got  them  away  each   man   to  .his   own 
home  ^.     Warned  by  their  escape,  or  possibly  conniving  at 
it^  Dionysios  ordered  the  roads  to  be  watched,  lest  any  of 
the  mercenaries  should  attempt  to  follow  their  example. 
Rout  and    He  then  attacked  the  camp  by  night.     Forsaken  by  their 
of  ^         commander  and  his  officers,  forsaken  by  their  allies  in  the 
^^^^^  country,  disheartened  by  defeat,  and  startled  again  by  the 
tyrant's  sudden  move  in  the  dark,  the  motley  crowd  of 
barbarians  who  were  left  lost  all  heart  and  tried  to  flee. 
If  it  be  true  that  150,000  dead  bodies — one  half  of  the 
whole  army — ^were  left  unburied,  one  wonders  that  they 
had  not  gone  away  long  before.     They  tried  to  escape  by 
this  road  and  that ;  but  they  were  everywhere  met  by  the 
Syracusan  guards  and  many  were  taken  prisoners.     The 
rest  threw  down  their  arms  and  prayed  only  that  their 
Iberians     Uves  might  be  spared.    One  detachment  only  showed  a 
DionyrioB'  higher  spirit.     The  bom  soldiers  of  Spain  kept  to  their 
^y*  arms  in  good  order,  and  sent  a  herald  to  Dionysios  pro- 

posing peace  and  alliance.  The  tyrant  knew  the  value  of 
such  men  as  they;  a  truce  was  made  and  an  agreement 
come  to,  and  the  warriors  of  the  western  peninsula  were  en- 
rolled  among  the  mercenaries  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse. 
They  served  him  in  later  wars,  and  were  sent  by  him 
into  Peloponnesos  to  support  the  cause  of  Sparta  against 
her   Greek   enemies'.      It   was  not  the  last  time  that 

\}  Diod.  xiv.  75 ;  of  8i  <rv/i/jaxotWcs  rou  Kapxt^ylois  %M€\olf  ipOdaarrtt 
Tois  ^vpoMovaiovs,  $^vyw  ttii  rov  /itcoytiov,  /cat  <rxi^  viarrtt  ^taiiOrjaoM 

[*  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  vii.  i.  ao-aS ;  Diod.  xv.  70.] 
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Spaniards  have  passed  from  Sicily  to  work  deeds  of  arms  chap.  x. 
on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters  of  Greece  ^.  The  rest  of  the 
mercenaries,  who  did  not  know  so  well  as  the  Iberians  the 
advantage  of  keeping  up  a  strong  hearty  were  made 
prisoners  and  seemingly  sold  as  slaves.  The  camp  and  all 
that  was  left  in  it  he  gave  over  to  his  own  soldiers  to 
plunder.  The  siege  and  the  war  was  over^  and  Syracuse 
was  saved. 

The  most  speaking  monument  of  this  great  Hellenic  Rising 
victory  was  set  up,  not  in  Syracuse  or  in  any  other  Greek  ^th^ 
city,  but  in  Carthage  itself.  On  the  Carthaginian  defeat  ^^^ 
there  followed  a  struggle  in  Africa  which  may  pass  as  a  and  iJlies. 
foreshadowing  of  the  great  war  with  the  mercenaries  which 
followed  the  first  Punic  war  with  Rome.  This  time  the 
revolters  seem  to  have  been,  not  the  mere  mercenaries  hired 
from  all  parts,  but  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Carthage  in 
Africa.  Both  they  and  the  mercenaries  were,  as  Dionysios 
had  meant  them  to  be,  stirred  to  great  wrath  by  the  way  in 
which  Himilkdn  had  betrayed  his  whole  army,  save  the 
native  Carthaginians  only.  They  rose  against  the  ruling 
city,  a  mingled  body  of  Phoenicians  and  Africans,  their 
numbers  being  further  swelled  by  not  a  few  slaves,  whether 
their  own  or  runaways  from  Carthage  itself^.  A  host  of 
two  hundred  thousand  held  the  open  country;  they  occupied 
the  threatening  post  of  TunSs,  and  made  Carthage  a  besieged 
city  ^.  In  this  strait  the  conscience  of  the  commonwealth 
was  smitten.  The  votaries  of  the  gods  of  Canaan  were 
brought  to  confess  that  the  gods  of  Hellas  could  do  some- 
thing.    Their  late  discomfiture  in   Sicily,  their  present 

{}  In  1571  Messina  was  the  starting-point  of  the  Spanish  and  allied 
fleet  nnder  Don  John  of  Austria  for  the  expedition  against  the  Turks 
which  ended  in  the  great  Tictory  of  Lepanto.] 

[•  Diod.  adv.  77 ;  tox^  y  oO  lUvw  iXtuBipw  d\Ad  teat  9o6\tw  cwrpt' 
X^iTaw.] 

L*  lb. ;  itaTaKafi6ftf¥<H  tl  Ituwrrra  .  .  .  rtix/fp^t  ro^  ^tolvims  av¥€ixovJ\ 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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OHAP.  z.  distress  in  Africa,  were  clearly  the  divine  judgement  for 
Expiatory  the  sacrilege  which  they  had  wrought  against  the  protecting 
D6m6tdr  deities  of  Syracuse.  Zeus,  as  before,  is  not  spoken  of.  It 
Kra^iosti-  ^^  ^^^  specially  Sicilian  powers,  DemSter  and  the  Kore^ 
tuted  at      wiiQ  had  undergone  the  wrong  and  who  now  dealt  out  the 

OartoaffSu 

vengeance.  Hitherto  those  Aryan  goddesses  had  reoeiyed 
no  worship  in  Semitic  Carthage  ^.  A  stately  temple  was  now 
built  to  them.     Some  of  the  most  honourable  citizens  of 

{}  Diod.  xiv.  77.  This  view  is  not  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Freeman's  re- 
mark in  Sicily,  toL  ii.  a  10,  referring  to  the  treaty  oondnded  in  480  B.a  be- 
tween Geldn  and  Carthage  after  the  war  of  Himera ;  *'  One  of  the  clanses  of 
the  treaty  bound  the  Carthaginians  to  build  two  temples  in  which  the  stones 
on  which  the  treaty  was  grayen  should  be  laid  up  (Diod.  xi.  a6).  These 
oould  not  fidl  to  be  temples  to  Greek  ddties ;  we  may  say  almost  with 
certainty  that  they  were  temples  to  the  Goddesses  of  Sicily,  the  special 
patronesses  of  Geldn  and  his  house,  Ddmdtdr  and  the  Kord.*'  Among  the 
errata  however  to  the  same  yolume,  p.  xviii,  Mr.  Freeman  notices  the 
discrepancy  between  this  and  the  later  notice  of  Dioddros  according  to 
which  the  worship  of  "  the  Goddesses  **  at  Carthage  introduced  about  396 
is  represented  as  something  quite  new.  He  considers  therefore  that  "  the 
foreign  rites  may  haye  been  disused  and  forgotten  between  the  two  times." 
On  this  later  deyotion  of  the  Carthaginians  to  the  cult  of  Ddmdtdr  and 
Persephond  the  coins  of  Carthage  herself  and  those  struck  f<^  her  mer- 
cenaries and  dependencies  in  Sicily  supply  a  most  striking  commentary. 
This  solemn  propitiation  of  the  Sicilian  Ch>ddesses  by  Carthage  and  the 
impulse  thus  given  to  their  cult  in  the  Punic  world  have  been  reasonably 
brought  into  connexion  with-  the  appearance  at  some  time  after  this  date 
of  a  whole  series  of  Siculo-Puuic  tetradrachms,  in  which,  with  the  aid  no 
doubt  of  Greek  engravers,  there  is  reproduced  the  fine  head  of  Persephond 
as  she  is  seen  on  the  Syracusan  medallions  from  the  hands  of  the  artist 
Euunetos.  (See  Ludwig  Miiller,  Num.  de  Tancienne  Afrique,  ii.  no,  iii ; 
De  Saulcy,  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  T.  xv.  pt.  ii.  53,  54 ;  A.  J.  Evans,  Syr. 
Medallions,  &c.,  106  seqq.)  In  other  cases  it  is  the  Mother-Goddess 
that  is  represented  with  a  wreath  of  ripened  com  in  place  of  the  green 
barley  spray  seen  in  the  Daughter's  tresses.  Of  the  two  this  type  was 
preferred  by  Carthage  itself,  and  became  the  unvarying  obverse  type  of 
her  coinage.  It  is  to  be  observed  however,  as  illustrating  the  character 
of  this  engrafted  cult,  that  both  the  DSmdtdr  and  the  Kord  of  Carthaginian 
and  Siculo-Punic  monetary  art  are  at  times  associated  with  the  symbols 
of  Ashtoreth,  with  whom  their  myths  had  much  in  common.  If  I  am 
right  (op.  dt.  1 01,  10 a)  in  supposing  that  some  early  Carthaginian  gold 
coins  with  the  head  of  Ddmdtdr  date  from  the  Sicilian  expedition  of 
405  B.O.,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sicilian  Mother-Goddess  was  known  to  the 
Carthaginians  before  the  introduction  of  the  special  expiatoiy  cult.    But 
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Carthage  were  chosen  to  be  their  priests ;  they  were  wor-  chap.  x. 
shipped  in  their  new  house  according  to  the  most  correct 
Oreek  ritual ;  the  best  qualified  among  the  Greek  sojourners 
in  Carthage  had  been  prayed  to  undertake  the  missionary 
work  of  teaching  the  new  servants  of  the  goddesses  how 
their  favour  might  best  be  won^.  Hellas  and  her  gods  thus 
won  a  religious  victory;  the  Phoenician  conscience  now 
felt  itself  clear  from  sins  which  had  been  so  splendidly 
atoned  for ;  and  the  men  of  Carthage  fitted  out  their  ships 
and  went  forth  with  higher  hopes  to  subdue  their  rebels. 
Nor  did  the  Goddesses  of  Sicily  &il  their  new  proselytes. 
The  motley  host  of  revolters  had  no  acknowledg^ed  g»a^; 
each  chief  of  a  band  cliumed  the  first  place  {(yr  himself  and 
his  own  followers  *.  Some  were  won  over  by  the  gold  of 
Carthage;  others  held  out  till  provisions  failed  them;  the 
Carthaginian  ships  meanwhile  brought  in  abundant  stores 
from  Sardinia.  Beiore  long  the  rebels  were  scattered  every 
man  to  his  own  home^  and  Carthage  was  for  a  while  de- 
livered from  a  danger  to  which  her  constitution  and  policy 
liud  her  open  at  any  moment. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  first  war  between  Dionysios  Garthagin- 
and  Carthage  was  ^ded  by  any  formal  treaty.     But  the  SovmST^ 
defeat  of  Himilk6n  before  Syracuse  secured  a  state  of  things  ^^^^ 
which  practically  lasted  unchanged  for  four  years.  The  Car-  the  west, 
thaginian  power,  in  its  old  Phoenician  strongholds^  remained 
unbroken.     Panormos  and  Solous  had  not  been  touched; 
Lilybaion  had  taken  the  place  of  Motya.    But  the  Cartha- 
ginian power^  as  a  power  ruling  over  Greeks^  came  for  a 

this  does  not  affect  tbe  main  fact  that  Ddmdtdr  and  Kord  first  became 
the  preratling  Garthaginian  coin-types  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  a,  in  great  measure,  no  donbt,  as  a  cooseqaenoe  of  that  expiatory 
colt] 

\}  Died.  ziv.  77  ;  mxl  /icrd  irdtn/f  atfty^Ttirot  rdf  Btiis  l9pv<ri/uvot,  rds 
$va(at  roTf  raSr  *E\k/fr«ar  $$€fftw  Iwoiow,  leal  rS^  waf  ainois  ivrw  *'EX}Jfyvy 
rc^  XOLpitffrdrous  hr«X4£arr€f,  iwi  r^r  tw  0tSry  Btpamlay  cra^ay.] 

pib.] 

L  2 
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CHAP.  z.  while  to  an  end.  The  Greek  cities  which  had  come  under 
G^^^*d  Carthaginian  dominion  or  supremacy  had  set  themselves 
P«ttdent8offree  as  the  very  first  act  of  the  war.  And  free,  as  far 
'  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  they  remained.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Himilk6n  found  it  expedient  to  treat  one 
of  them  friendly^,  and  we  shall  presently  hear  another 
spoken  of  in  a  way  which  implies  perfect  independence  of 
Carthage.  But  the  story  implies  dependence  on  Dionysios, 
or  perhaps  complete  submission  to  his  dominion.  At  a 
somewhat  later  stage  Akragas  drove  out  the  partisans  of 
Dionysios  and  asserted  its  own  freedom  ^.  This  points  to 
the  relation  which  the  war  established  between  the  lord  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been  delivered 
from  the  barbarian.  It  looks  as  if  he  ruled,  not  as  an 
avowed  master,  but  by  means  of  local  parties  acting  in  his 
interest.  But  it  shows  that  Dionysios  was  none  the  less 
practically  lord  of  all  the  Sikeliot  cities.  He  was  very  far 
from  being  ruler  of  all  Sicily;  but  he  had  come  nearer  to 
being  so  than  any  man  had  done  before  him.  In  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  direct  dominion,  acknowledged  supremacy, 
and  practical  influence,  he  had  all  Greek  Sicily  and  a  large 
part  of  barbarian  Sicily  at  his  command.  Between  him 
and  the  great  barbarian  power  which  he  had  failed  to  dis- 
lodge from  north-western  Sicily  there  was  no  acknowledged 
relation.  There  was  a  tacit  imderstanding  that  Carthage 
and  Syracuse  were  to  leave  one  another  alone  for  a  season. 

§  8.  From  the  First  to  the  Second  Punic  War  of  Dionysios. 
B.C.  396-392. 

At  this  stage  of  the  shifting  relations  between  the  lord 
of  Syracuse  and  the  Phoenician  enemy,  the  question  cannot 
&il  to  present  itself  why  he  allowed  those  relations  to  stay 
as  they  were  at  the  moment.     When  he  had  just  struck 

\}  Therma;  lee  p.  103.]  [*  Diod.  ziv.  88.] 
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such  a  blow  at  Carthage  as  he  had  dealt  on  the  soil  and  on  ohap.  x. 
the  waters  of  Sjrracuse,  when  Carthage  was  still  barely  ^%?^ 
recovering  from  plagues  both  in  Africa  and  before  Syra-  towards 
cnse,  while  in  Africa  she  was  occupied  and  weakened  by  the  '^•"''•^ 
revolt  of  her  allies  and  mercenaries^  and  while  in  Sicily  she 
was  discredited  by  her  treacherous  dealings  with  them^  why 
did  he  not  choose  what  seems  so  favourable  a  time  for 
another  great  attack  on  the  Phoenician  possessions  in  the 
west  ^  ?  The  question  came  up  when  we  saw  the  com- 
paratively feeble  course  of  Bionysios  in  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  as  compared  with  the  mighty  energy  shown  in 
the  taking  of  Motya  *.  It  comes  up  yet  more  forcibly  now. 
It  may  simply  be  that  his  first  campaign  had  taught  him 
that  such  distant  conquests  were  both  hard  to  win  and  hard 
to  keep  ^,  and  that  he  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  provoke  Car- 
thage to  the  uttermost^  lest  she  should  in  the  end  prove  too 
strong  for  him  \  This  line  of  thought  might  have  come 
into  the  mind  either  of  a  lawful  king  or  of  a  lawful  magis- 
trate; there  is  the  further  question  whether  Dionysios^  in 
his  character  of  tyrant^  had  not  his  personal  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  press  the  enemy  too  hard  ^.  There  is  a  strange 
story  of  an  oracle  which  said  that  he  would  die  whenever 
he  overcame  those  who  were  stronger  than  himself  ®.  This^ 
it  is  said,  he  understood  of  the  Carthaginians^  and  therefore 
in  all  his  wars  he  willingly  sought  defeat^  lest  he  should  by 
success  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  soothsayer's  words  ^. 

^  This  is  well  pot  by  Holm,  6.  S.  ii.  13a.  His  nse  of  the  word  EreuzMug 
shows  a  feeling  of  the  wider  oecamenical  bearings  of  the  case. 

*  See  abov^  p.  9a  '  See  above,  p.  91.  *  See  Holm,  tu  s. 

*  See  above,  pp.  90, 14a. 

*  Diod.  XV.  74 ;  Ix^r  irapd  $t&¥  k&yioy  t6t€  rcXcvn^irciy  Stckf  rSh^  irpfcr- 
rSveay  fttptyivrjiTai, 

^  lb. ;  rdy  xpV^t*^^  Av4<p€p€¥  M  rohs  Kapx'fioylcvs,  hwoXaftfidyw  ro&rmn 
Mp^TTOvs  iavTov  tb^oi,  M  Mat  vp6s  airro^  trXcorduat  iraroKt/ujKiis  tUAti  «ard 
T<tf  vlitas  hwo<^^€iw  Koi  kitowrUn  ijrraa^tu,  tva  |«i)  8^|r  twr  laxupcripMf  yc- 
fwlvojL  Kptlrrtay,  We  shall  of  ooorse  c<nae  in  doe  time  to  the  tme  expla- 
nation of  the  parable. 
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oBAF.  X.   This  story  misoonoeives  and  exaggerates  matters  a  good 
deal ;  but  it  points  to  a  belief  that  Dionysios  could  have 
done  more  against  Carthage  than  he  did.     Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain.    Dionysios  was  no  doubt  willing  enough 
to  be  the  champion  of  Hellas;   but  he  had  no  mind  to 
be  champion  of  Hellas  in  any  shape  which  was  likely  to 
put  the  lordship  of  Syracuse  and  the  neighbour  lands  in 
jeopardy. 
Diffionlties      We  must  further  remember  that  Dionysios'  own  position 
dos'  pod-    ^^  &^  ^^^  moment  a  somewhat  difficult  one.     The  victo- 
^<^  nous  lord  of  Syracuse  was  himself  in  somewhat  the  same 

case  as  the  enemies  over  whom  he  had  won  his  victory.  He 
too  had  to  deal  with  discontented  mercenaries,  with  discon- 
tented allies  and  injured  enemies^  and  with  the  elder  folk 
of  the  land.  These  last  had  now  no  such  good  national 
hopes  as  they  had  had  in  the  days  of  Ducetius ;  but  each 
Sikel  town,  as  the  hellenizing  process  brought  it  nearer  to 
the  level  of  a  Greek  town^  became  a  greater  difficulty  in 
the  path  of  the  man  who  was  striving  to  spread  his  lord- 
ship over  Greeks  and  Sikels  alike.  Among  these  various 
elements^  the  first  move  came  from  the  mercenaries.  We 
have  already  seen  how  deeply  some  of  them  had  been  sus- 
pected by  the  tyrant^  and  how  he  had  dealt  with  those 
whom  he  suspected  ^.  He  now  felt  that  the  whole  body 
was  ill-disposed  towards  him.  His  first  step  was  to  arrest 
their  commander^  the  Lacedsemonian  Aristoteles  ^.  The 
whole  body^  ten  thousand  in  number^  now  came  together  in 
arms^  fiercely  demanding  their  pay,  possibly  threatening 
Dionysios  himself  with  death  '.  But  we  shall  not  lightly 
believe  that  the  tyrant  won  them  over  by  an  appeal  to  their 
pity,  that  he  came  out  to  them  in  sordid  dress  and  with  dust 
on  his  head^  bidding  them  deal  with  him  as  they  thought 
good^.  In  the  more  credible  version  he  tells  them  that  Aris- 

»  See  abore,  p.  136.  [•  DiocL  xiv.  78.]  [•  lb.] 

*  This,  with  the  threat  of  death  {&pfajcay  cl  fU(r$o<p6poi  mtwoi),  comet 
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totel^^  whose  particular  offences  are  not  described^  should   ohap.  x. 
be  sent  to  Sjftrta  to  be  judged  by  the  tribunals  of  his  own 
city.    To  the  rest  he  made  a  splendid  offer.   He  would  give  Smpeotad 
them  the  town  of  Leontinoi^  with  its  fruitful  plain.     The  HMw^led 
gift  was  accepted  as  full  payment  for  all  demands  ^.  ^  ^f^^^ 

Another  of  the  strangely  mingled  communities  charac* 
teristic  of  this  time  was  thus  set  up.  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians— ^f or  there  must  have  been  both  classes  among  the 
mercenaries  of  Dionysios — were  set  down  to  live  side  by 
side  in  a  Sikeliot  city  which  had  seen  nps  and  downs 
enough  already.  One  specially  asks  whether  the  Spaniards 
who  showed  so  stout  a  heart  at  the  end  of  the  Punic  siege  ^ 
now  settled  down  as  citizens  of  Leontinoi.  How  did  they 
adapt  themselves  to  a  life  which  must  have  been  at  least 
superficially  Oreek?  The  new  Leontine  community  was 
of  course  meant  to  stand  in  some  relation  of  dependent 
alliance  to  Dionysios ;  its  citizens  would  be  ready  to  serve 
in  his  wars;  but  they  would  no  longer  be  quartered  in 
Syracuse  as  part  of  his  immediate  household  iaroops  to  act 
at  a  mementos  notice.  But  a  tyrant  must  always  have 
some  force  in  that  character;  it  was  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  tyranny  that  the  ruler  could  never  trust  himself 
to  his  own  citizens.  Dionysios  therefore^  having  got  rid 
of  one  body  of  mercenaries^  presently  hired  another.    And 

firom  a  strange  story  in  Polyainos,  y.  a.  i,  evidently  patched  np  from 
leveral  •onroef.  Hie  mercenariefl  furronnd  the  houte  of  Dionysios,  rV 
olvfior  a&rovy  an  odd  deseription  of  the  castle  in  Ortygia.  Then  he  comes 
out,  Iff^ra  IXcccin)!'  Xafiiln^  Mci  lijs  mS/ois  KSttof  itarax*^^/*^<^9  vop^X^^  lovrdr 
l«8oror  in  Mkourro  Xfiiic0ai,  One  seems  to  see  some  dim  confusion 
with  the  retnm  of  Geldn  from  Himera.  They  let  him  go—iBStw  d^«ar. 
But  they  remain  in  his  service.  He  takes  them  to  Leontinoi  and  has  them 
snrronnded  and  shot  down  by  the  other  troops.  This  suggests  all  manner 
of  stories.  The  tale  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  taking  notice  of,  but  it 
seems  meant  to  oome  at  this  stage.  And  Leontinoi  comes  both  in  this  and 
the  more  likely  yenion,  though  in  sodi  different  ways. 

^  If  any  one  is  anxious  to  reoooofle  two  opposite  stories,  he  can  taka 
them  to  Leontinoi  under  this  promise,  and  then  have  them  shot. 

'  See  above,  p.  144. 
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oHAP.  X.   to  ihem^  together  with  the  slaves  whom  he  had  lately  set 

f  ree^  he  looked  as  the  mainstay  of  his  power  ^ 

Movements      Stirs  next  began  to  arise  among  those  large  bodies  of 

^^j^      Sicilian  Greeks  whom  the  events  of  the  late  war,  and 

Greeks.      specially  the  destroying  acts  of  Dionysios  himself^  had 

made  homeless.     The  exiles  of  Naxos  and  Katan6  were 

still  without  any  certain  dwelling-place.   In  whatever  hands 

KatanS  may  have  been  just  then^  it  had  certainly  not  been 

given  back  to  its  own  former  citizens  ^     The  Messanians 

too  who  had  escaped  from  Himilkdn  were  in  the  like  case. 

All  these  were  wandering  about  the  land^  loudly  setting 

forth  their  demands  to  be  settled  somewhere^  best  of  all  to 

Messana     be  settled  in  their  old  homes.     As  for  ruined  Messana, 

Dionysios.  Dionysios  undertook  to  build  and  people  it  afresh.     But  it 

was  not  to  be  peopled  with  those  who  had  fled  from 

Himilkdn,  but  with  men  who  would  be  more  distinctly 

dependent  on  himself^  men  whose  settlement  on  Sicilian 

ground   would  be   wholly  his  own  gift.      He  gathered 

Peopled      colonists  from  Italy  and  from  Old  Greece.     He  planted  at 

Uers  horn    Messana  a  thousand  settlers  from  his  favourite  Lokroi  and 

^^^*^four  thousand  from  Medma^.     He  planted  there  also  a 

body  of  men  who  might  seem  to  have  a  special  call  to 

settle  in  a  city  which  had  exchanged  its  ancient  name  for 

and  by       theirs.    The  Messanians  of  Peloponnesos,  whom  Athens 

niansof      had  planted  at  Naupaktos    and  Zakynthos,  had    again 

^^^^1^'     become  homeless  after  the  fall  of  the  city  which  had  given 

them  shelter.    Six  hundred  of  these  wanderers  were  now 

P  Died.  xiv.  78 ;  roOroa  rt  Mat  rots  ^X€v$€pcaiUvots  oMrati  kwtirlaTwfft 
rijv  dpxfjv.l 

[*  That  EataoA  was  stQl  inhabited  appears  from  Diod.  xir.  60.  See 
p.  119.] 

['  davers*  oonjectnre  M^Z/ioiavs  for  the  onknown  Mc8i/ira/ovs  of  the 
MSS.  is  obviously  oorrect.  (Cf.  Holm,  G.  8.  ii.  436 ;  Bnnbniy,  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greogr.,  s.  y.)  Medma  or  Mesma  (both  forms  appear  on  its 
coins)  was  a  oobny  of  the  Epixephyrian  Lokrians ;  and  its  name  seems 
to  be  preserved  by  the  little  river  Mesima  that  flows  into  the  sea  near 
Niootera  in  Calabria.] 
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given  a  place  by  Dionysios  in  his  restored  Sicilian  Messana.    ohap.  x. 
But  Dionysios  was  the  friend  of  Sparta,  and  Spartan  hatred  Spartan 
followed  the  Messanians  of  Peloponnesos  wherever  theytion 
went.     The  tyrant  found  that  he  had  displeased  his  most  ^|^^ 
powerful  friends  by  the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to  men  ni^w  of 
whom  they  had  so  deeply  wronged  and  whom  they  there-  ndsoe. 
fore  so  bitterly  hated  ^.     But^  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
did  not  forsake  those  whom  he  had  once  taken  under  his 
protection.     He  yielded  to  Spartan  jealousy  so  &r  as  that 
the  enemies  of  Sparta  should  not  be  set  to  dwell  in  so 
commanding  a  position  as  the  city  on  the  strait^  whose 
name  too  was  a  constant  reminder  of  memories  which 
Sparta  loved  not.     Dionysios  therefore  found  for  his  Mes-  Thev  aie 
sanian  colonists  a  dwelling  in  a  less  prominent  part  of  his  DionysicM 
own  island,  and  he  thereby  called  a  new  Greek  city  into  *^^'^^^ 
being.     On  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  stood  the  Sikel  town  of  Tynda- 
of  Abacsenum  *.    We  are  not  told  whether  Dionysios  had  [b*o.  395.] 
any  special  quarrel  with  its  people,  or  whether  it  was 
simply  held  that  any  Sikel  possession  was  fair  game  for 
Greeks.     In  any  case  he  settled  his  colonists  on  a  site 
within  the  AbacsBuian  territory.     That  territory  was  dis- 
membered, according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  favour  of  the  Messanian  wanderers  who  found 
themselves  settled  in  yet  another  home. 

We  have  now  come  to  all  but  the  last  foundation  of  a 
Greek  city  on  Sicilian  soil.  The  destroyer  of  Naxos  showed 
himself  as  a  creator  at  Tyndaris.  Old  Peloponnesian 
memories,  reverence  for  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  of  their 
old  land,  caused  the  Peloponnesian  wanderers  to  give  that 
name  to  their  new  settlement.  Near  the  shore  of  the  bay 
which  lies  westward  of  the  chersonSsos  of  Mylai,  a  lofty 
isolated  hill,  throwing  out  more  than  one  bold  spur  in 
advance,  rises  proudly,  on  one  side  over  the  sea,  on  another 
over  the  lower  but  still  lofty  ground  which  parts  it  from 
[»  Diod.  3dT.  78.]  [•  See  Sidly,  i.  145.] 
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CHAP.  X.  the  inland  moontains.     Here  DionysioB  planted  his  new 
^^^ .      city,  not  on  the  shore  like  Ducetius,  not  on  an  almost 

Tyncbria.     ....  . 

inaccessible  site  like  Arch6nidfe,  but  still  on  a  site  which 

gives  Tjrndaris  a  vexj  distinct  place  among  cities  set  on 
hills.  There  the  fortifier  of  Epipdai  again  fenced  in  a 
height  with  all  the  engineering  skill  of  his  age.  And  a 
large  part  of  his  work  still  abides  to  speak  for  itself.  Two 
steep  and  lofty  spars  jutting  out  towards  the  sea  were  not 
taken  within  the  fortified  circuit.  On  the  seaward  side, 
where  only  a  broad  beach  lies  between  the  water  and  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  wall  may  be  traced,  though  only  in 
slight  remains,  at  a  point  a  considerable  way  down  the 
slope.  On  the  landward  side,  where  the  hill  is  steeper,  a 
much  lai^r  part  of  the  wall  may  be  followed  along  the 
edge  of  the  rocky  clifEs.  The  eastern  point  of  the  lull  is 
crowned  by  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Tindaro,  represent- 
ing doubtless  some  chief  temple  of  the  city,  perhaps  the 
house  of  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  themselves.  Just  below 
the  church,  on  the  landward  side,  is  a  projection  of  the 
hill,  which,  though  by  no  means  its  highest  point,  must 
have  practically  served  as  the  akropoUs  of  Tyndaris.  The 
shape  of  the  height  has  given  the  walls  that  crown  it  the 
shape  of  the  polygonal  shell-keeps  of  mediseval  times; 
we  seem  at  Tyndaris  to  be  looking  up  to  the  castle-walls 
of  Cardiff  or  Lincoln  or  Norwich.  But  the  engineers  of 
Dionysios  had  further  devices  still.  It  seems  plain  that, 
under  the  shadow  of  this  ;tkw/-akropolis,  a  covered  way 
led  up  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  wall, 
strengthened  by  square  towers  at  regular  intervals,  built  of 
unoemented  rectangular  blocks,  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
great  military  inventor  of  his  day.  The  strong  city  above 
had  its  haven  below,  well  sheltered  by  one  of  the  seaward 
spurs  of  the  height  oa  which  it  stands  \ 

[}  There  Ib  hJmo  a  midy  tongue  numing  eMtward  from  the  northern 
promontory  which  probably  formed  mi  arm  of  the  origiDal  haren,  now, 
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Events  sliowed  that  the  foundation  of  Dionjsios  was    chap.  x. 
wisely  planned.     The  city  flourished  from  the  banning.  Flourfih- 
The  first  six  hundred  settlers  welcomed  new-comers,  and^rj?^^ 
before  long  Tyndaris  was  a  city  that  numbered  oyer  five  ™* 
thousand  citizens  \    The  site  is  now  empty^  save  for  the 
church  and  its  attached  buildings  and  a  few  other  houses^ 
hardly  amounting  to  a  village.    But  Tyndaris  remained,  at 
least  down  to  the  plunderings  of  Yerres,  a  city  of  wealth 
and  renown^  which  played  its  part  in  the  wars  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  ^.  And  of  the  later  days  of  Tyndaris  we  have  Iti  rains, 
some  considerable  remains.    The  Greek  theatre  has  been 
modified  by  Roman  hands^  and  the  Roman  has  nowhere 
left  a  worthier  monument  of  the  building  art  than  the  bold 
and  massive  arches  of  the  building  known  as  the  gym- 
nasium ^.     It  must  have  altogether  changed  the  character 

except  for  a  few  poole  and  shallows,  entirely  silted  np.  The  access 
to  the  city  above  from  the  harbour  must  always  haye  been  tedious^  as  the 
site  can  only  be  approached  from  the  seaside  by  a  path  which  zigsags  up 
a  steep  ascent  of  600  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  where  the  wall  is  now 
yery  imperfectly  preserved  and  the  cli£b  are  steepest,  must  have  taken 
place  the  catastrophe  described  by  Pliny  (ii.  9a),  but  his  statement  that 
half  Tyndaris  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  is  obviously  an  exaggeration. 
From  the  line  of  the  existing  fragments  of  wall,  it  is  evident  that  no  very 
considerable  part  of  the  ancient  site  can  have  been  carried  away  by  land- 
slips. It  is  possible  however  that  part  of  the  sandy  flats  and  shallows 
below  were  covered  at  one  time  by  a  lower  town  which  was  invaded  by 
the  sea.] 

t*  IMod.  xiv.  78.] 

[*  For  the  history  of  Tyndaris  see  Bunbury  (Smith's  Diet  of  Gepgr., 
S.V.).  In  the  first  Punic  War  it  was  dependent  on  Carthage,  but  subse- 
quently, in  354  B.  0.,  expelled  the  Punic  garrison.  Cicero,  Yerr.  iii.  43, 
calls  it  "  nobilissimam  dvitatem."  Its  great  art-treasure^  a  statue  of 
Hermds,  fonnerly  carried  off  by  the  Carthaginians  and  restored  by  Sdpio 
Africanus  in  return  for  naval  assistance  rendered  to  him,  was  seized  by 
Verres  (CScero,  Verr,  iv.  39-42).] 

[*  Earlier  Sicilian  antiquaries,  e.g.  Frandsoo  Ferrara,  called  this  build- 
ing "  il  Ginnasio.**  Serradi&lco,  Antichitib  di  Sicilia,  v.  55,  is  more  cautious.  * 
In  exploring  the  site  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  fine  building  with 
its  ardiways  and  triple  gangway  Hes  on  a  line  of  cross  wall  which  i^)- 
parently  represents  the  barrier  between  the  Agora  and  Akropolis  of 
Tyndaris.  It  looks  as  if,  in  part  at  least,  it  had  served  as  a  stately  portal 
between  the  two— a  Temple  Bar  of  Boman  Tyndaris.] 
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CHAP.  X.  of  a  long  line  of  coast  where  the  Greek  had  not  settled  at 
all  and  where  the  Sikel  had  rarely  risked  himself  upon  the 
edge  of  the  waters,  when  Tyndaris  arose  to  supply  in  some 
sort  the  blotting-out  of  Himera  from  the  tale  of  the  cities 
of  Hellas^  to  atone  in  some  sort  for  the  sweeping  away 
of  Naxos  at  the  bidding  of  its  founder.  He  who  had 
OTerthrown  the  oldest  of  Sikeliot  cities  had  called  the 
youngest  into  being  on  a  site  which  was  new  ground  for 
HeUas. 
HottUityof  The  work  of  Dionysios  at  Messana  and  Tyndaris  not  un- 
^^^  naturally  alarmed  his  enemies  at  Bhegion.  The  restoration 
of  Messana^  as  a  city  under  the  dominion  or  influence  of 
the  Syracusan  tyrant,  they  looked  on  as  directly  threaten- 
ing to  themselves.  They  sought  therefore  to  turn  his  own 
policy  against  himself.  Dionysios  had  set  up  a  place  of 
shelter  for  homeless  exiles ;  the  men  of  Bhegion  would  do 
the  like  for  other  exiles  whom  Dionysios  himself  had  made 
homeless  and  who  could  be  fully  trusted  to  act  zealously 
The  Rhd-  against  him.  They  too  chose  for  their  work  a  site  on  the 
^IJ^^'^  northern  coast;  but  they  could  hardly  be  said,  like  the 
founder  of  Tyndaris,  to  enlarge  Hellas  by  a  new  city. 
Yet  they  did  in  some  sort  design  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Greek  community  by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  Messanian 
territory  and  planting  it  with  new  inhabitants.  The  site 
which  they  chose  was  evidently  suggested  by  Dionysios' 
choice  of  Tyndaris.  The  two  are  near  neighbours,  looking 
forth  on  each  other,  neighbours  who  might  be  almost  said 
to  be  natural  rivals.  In  the  view  from  the  hill  of  Tyndaris, 
along  with  the  inland  mountains  and  the  isles  of  Aiolos, 
a  prominent  object  is  the  chenonSios  of  Mylai,  the  western 
outpost  of  the  Messanian  territory.  Tyndaris  is  no  less  a 
prominent  object  from  the  cher9one%o%  of  Mylai.  Between 
them  lies  the  bold  curve  of  the  great  bay  which  seems 
designed  as  the  battle-field  of  mighty  fleets.  There 
Gains  Duilius  first  smote  the  Carthaginian  on  his  own 
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dement^;  there  Marcus  Agrippa  wrested  the  prize  from    chap.  x. 
the  younger  Fompeius  for  the  younger  Caesar  *.    The  two 
points  which  thus  keep  watch  over  one  another  were  both 
at  this  moment  under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  Diony- 
sios.    But  his  enemies  of  Rhegion  determined  to  wrest  one 
of  the  two  posts  from  his  power^  and  to  people  it  with  the 
men  who  had  most  reason  to  hate  him.     On  the  lofty 
height^  the  new-built  walls,  of  Tyndaris  they  did  not  dare 
to  risk  an  assault.     But  they  marked  Mylai  as  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  enemies  of  Tyndaris  and  its  founder.     By 
the  side  of  Tyndaris  it  seems  a  lowly  spot.     From  that 
height  it  looks  almost  like  a  greater  Thapsos  seen  from 
Epipolai.     The  fiat  isthmus  is  hardly  seen ;  even  the  rocky 
peninsula^  with  its  akropolis  and  its  central  hill^  looks  low 
indeed  beside  either  the  islands  or  the  hills  of  the  mainland. 
But  the  site  of  the  old  Mylai,  the  rocky  hiU  crowned  by 
the  castle  of  Milazzo,  the  castle  which  played  a  memorable 
part  in  the  last  deliverance  of  Sicily,  was  no  contemptible 
post  of  strength.     That  post  the  Rhegine  enemies  of  Exiled  dti- 
Dionysios  were  now  able  to  occupy.     They  drove  out  such  jJ^M^md 
of  his  new  Messanians  as  occupied  Mylai,  and  gave  theKatand 
place  fresh  inhabitants.      They  collected  all  whom  they  Bhdgmes 
could  find  of  the  men  whom  Dionysios  had  made  homeless,  ^^    ^    ' 
the  wanderers  from  Naxos  and  Katane,  and  planted  them 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mylai  as  a  new  settlement  ^. 

Was  Mylai,  in  its  new  state,  desig^ned  to  form  a  separate 
community  distinct  from  Messana?  That  question  was 
perhaps  left  to  be  settled  by  the  course  of  events.  The 
Bh^ines  at  any  rate  designed  something  more  than  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Messanian  territory;  they  hoped 
for  the  conquest  of  Messana  itself.  They  gathered  their 
forces,  and  they  found  a  Syracusan  enemy  of  Dionysios  to 

[}  Polyb.  L  23.] 

[*  Appian,  R  C.  ▼.  95-109,  115-iaa;  Dion  Oms.  xlix.  a-ii ;  VelL 
Patera  ii.  79 ;  Suet.  Aug.  16.]  P  Diod.  xiv.  87.] 
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CHAP.  X.  command  them.     This  was  Heldris^  described  as  a  man  of 
high  military  repute^  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  tyrant  ^.     We  are  tempted  to  see  in  him  that  Heldris, 
spoken  of  as  the  adopted  father  of  Dionysios^  who  had 
shown  himself  a  wise  and  daring  counsellor  at  the  moment 
of  the  tyrant's  greatest  need  ^    He  who  sent  Fhilistos  into 
BhdginM    banishment  might  do  the  like  by  Heldris.    Under  the  com* 
^^1^      mand  of  their  Syracosan  general^  the  Rhegines  laid  siege 
*^®fi^       to  the  restored  Messana  of  Dionysios.     Their  approach  was 
Metsftn*.     evidently  by  land — ^perhaps  straight  from  the  settlement 
of  Mylai.    For  we  read  that  Heldris  attacked  the  akropolis 
of  Messana^  where  the  great  modem  fort  on  the  hill-side 
rises  above  the  lower  town  by  the  sea  \    The  Messanians 
— the  last  settlers  had  already  tak^i  the  name — were  ready 
to  defend  themselves^  and  they  were  strengthened  by  a 
RhdgineB    body  of  mercenaries  sent  by  their  fomider^.    A  battle 
•ndMyUd  followed,  in  which  the  Rhegine  besiegers  were  defeated 
*^®**-        with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  The  victorious  Messanians 
at  once  marched  against  the  new  settlement  at  Mylai. 
They  took  the  town ;  Mylai  and  Tyndaris  were  not  to  look 
out  on  each  other  as  hostile  posts ;  both  were  to  be  strong- 
holds of  the  dominion  or  influence  of  Dionysios.   Mylai  must 
have  surrendered  on  terms^  for  the  Naxians^  and  doubtless 
the  Katanaians  with  them^  were  allowed  to  go  their  ways^. 
Driven  from  their  new  home,  they  were  again  left  to 
wander  whither  they  mighty  seeking  shelter  here  and  there^ 
chiefly  among  the  Sikel  enemies  of  Dionysios  ®. 

This  dismemberment  of  the  territory  of  Abacsenum,  what- 
ever was  its  immediate  occasion,  was  only  part  of  a  general 
plan  of  warfare  designed  by  Dionysios  against  the  indepen- 

[^  Compare  Diod.  xiy.  87,  and  90,  103,  104.] 
[•  See  p.  19.]  [*  Diod.  xiv.  87.]  [*  lb.] 

[•  lb. ;  Tobi  ohuffBirras  h  airri  Na^/ovs  hwo<nr6v9ovt  dtpiftcap,'] 
[*  lb. ;  eft  re  SiiccAo^  teat  r^s  dXXas  rds  *E\krfrl9as  w6k€is  dwt\$6rr€s,  dWoi 
star*  dXXovf  r^vovf  ttar^Ktjiray.'] 
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dent  Sikels.  The  advance  of  adopted  Greek  life  in  their  towns   chip.  x. 
is  here  marked  in  a  curbns  way.     Hitherto  we  have  heard  ^^^  ^' 
of  Sikel  kings  and  princes ;  Ducetios  and  Aichdnid^  were  Dionynos. 
no  republican  magistrates.   But  still  less  were  they  tyrants. 
But  now  the  Sikel  towns^  having  be^i  so  far  Hellenized  as 
to  develope  commonwealths  after  the  Greek  &shion,  had  vi 
some  cases  gone  a  step  further.     They  had^  after  the  Greek 
&Lshion,  after  the  specially  Sikeliot  &shion^  &llen  under 
the  power  of  tyrants.    Dionysios  now  set  forth  on  a  great 
Sikel  campaign,  in  which  he  took  some  towns  by  arms  and 
some  by  treason^  and  made  treaties  with  the  rulers  of  others. 
Smeneos^  and  Morgantina  were  taken  by  force.    By  the  He  takes 
taking  of  Morgantina,  first  conquest  of  Ducetius,  Dionysios  th^^' 
advanced  his  frontier  in  the  character  of  lord  of  Kat>an6 
rather  than  in  that  of  lord  of  Syracuse.    But  other  gains 
followed  which  might  pass  for  swift  steps  towards  the 
position  of  a  lord  of  aU  Sicily.     The  founder  of  Tyndaris 
had  already  established  his  power  on  the  north  coast,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  gain  indeed  when  the  yet  stronger  hill  Cephaiod- 
of  Cephaloedium  was  put  into  his  hands  by  some  traitor.    ^^' 
Under  the  dominion  of  Dionysios  that  whole  coast  was  fast 
passing  from  the  Sikd  to  the  Greek.     But  what  are  we  to 
make  of  a  perfectly  casual  notice  which  implies  that  the 
extension  of  his  power  at  this  time  was  not  made  wholly  at 
the  cost  of  Sikels  ?    We  read,  without  detail  and  without  Solons. 
remark,  that  among  the  towns  which  were  now  betrayed 
to  Dionysios  was  Phoenician  Solous.   One  whose  power  now 
reached  from  Messana  to  Cephalcedium  most  likely  stood 
in  some  relation  to  the  town  which  had  grown  up  as  a 
representative  of  fallen  Himera^  and  from  Thermai  it  would 
be  natural  to  go  on  to  Solous.     But  at  any  other  moment 
Solous  could  assuredly  not  have  been  won  without  a  Funic 
war.     It  is  just  possible  that  at  this  particular  moment, 

\}  So  the  MSS.  of  Bioddros,  ziv.  78,  bat  as  no  such  place  is  known, 
Dindorf  has  with  some  probability  suggested  Mvai¥oy,'] 
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CHAP.  X. 
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when  Carthage  was  so  weakened  by  her  wars  in  Sicily  and 
Africa^  she  may  have  sat  calmly  by  while  some  faithless 
mercenary  allowed  the  ass  laden  with  gold  to  toil  up  to  the 
city  of  the  rock.  The  &ct  stands  recorded^  and  we  can  at 
most  suspect  some  mistake.  And  the  third  town  taken  by 
treason  seems  strangely  joined  with  the  others.  The  list 
runs  :  '^  Cephalcedium^  Solous^  Henna  ^.'^  Thus  the  sacred 
city  on  the  height,  the  home  of  the  Goddesses,  where 
the  tyrant  had  once  shown  himself^  if  not  as  a  friend^ 
yet  not  altogether  as  an  enemy,  passed  into  his  hands  by 
the  act  of  some  traitor  among  its  own  people.  Assuredly 
no  colony  of  Syracuse  in  the  beginning,  it  now  passed 
for  a  while  under  the  power  of  Syracuse  or  of  her 
master. 

Henna,  we  may  believe,  was  by  this  time  practically  a 
Greek  town.  It  was  doubtless  a  commonwealth.  Dionysios 
himself  had  first  encouraged  a  tyranny  there,  and  then  had 
overthrown  it  *.  But  in  some  other  Sikel  towns  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  had  to  deal  with  fellow-tyrants.  The  name  is 
distinctly  given  to  the  ruler  of  Agyrium,  Agjnris,  who 
seems  to  bear  the  name  of  his  city,  like  Hybldn  at  Hybla 
and  Gelon  at  Gela.  An  equivalent  description  is  given  to 
the  ruler  of  Centuripa,  Damdn;  his  name  is  Greek  and 
Doric  ^.  With  both  these  rulers  Dionysios  made  treaties. 
It  might  often  better  suit  his  purpose  to  support  a  tjnunt 
who  would  feel  himself  his  dependent  and  would  practically 
act  as  his  lieutenant,  rather  than  to  bring  the  town  formally 
under  his  own  dominion.  This  policy  was  afterwards  largely 
followed  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
Dionysios  thoroughly  understood  its  advantages.  In  the 
case  of  Agyrium  and  its  tyrant  Agyris  they  were  clear 
indeed.  The  lord  of  Agyrium  might  be  a  dangerous  enemy, 
and  he  would  be  a  valuable  ally.    Agyris  is  spoken  of  as 

[>  Diod.  xiv.  78.]  [•  See  pp.  31,  S^O 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  78  ;  A&fiama  rdy  ^waffrtiwra  Kurropiwltwv,'] 
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the  most  powerful  tyrant  in  Sicily  after  Dionysios  himself  \  chap.  x. 
We  may  mark  how  the  two  rulers  are  spoken  of  together 
as  members  of  the  same  class^  without  any  hint  at  the 
distinction  between  Greek  and  Sikel.  And  we  take  in  the  Floorish- 
prosperity  and  power  to  which  some  of  these  inland  Sikel  ^^yrimn. 
towns  had  grown  when  we  read  the  description  of  a  place 
which  now  seems  out  of  all  ordinary  tracks^  which  we 
have  seen  far  away  on  its  peaked  hill  in  the  outlook  from 
other  heights^  but  which  we  have  had  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  ever  reaching.  In  the  days  of  Dionysios  the  holy  city 
of  Herakl^  and  lolaos  must  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  Sicilian  world.  In  Agyrium  Agyris  ruled  over  a  strong 
and  populous  city  which  numbered  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  citizens  ^.  The  proportion  of  slaves  and  strangers 
would  doubtless  be  &r  less  in  Agyrium  than  it  was  in 
Akragas ;  but  such  a  number  as  this,  or  a  number  a  good 
deal  smaller,  would  mark  Agyrium  as  a  city  whose  friend- 
ship the  master  of  Syracuse  himself  could  not  afford  to 
make  light  of.  Agyris  was  also  master  of  many  fortresses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  city^  and  he  had  a  rich  hoard 
in  the  akropolis  of  Agyrium.  He  was  moreover  a  tyrant 
in  every  sense  of  the  word;  his  hoard  was  filled  by  the 
spoils  of  the  richest  men  of  his  city  whom  he  had  put 
to  death*.  Of  the  lord  of  Centuripa  we  have  no  such 
details;  our  guide  is  a  man  of  Agyrium  and  not  of  Cen- 
turipa. But  it  may  be,  to  judge  from  the  milder  title 
given  to  him^  that  his  rule  was  less  lawless  and  bloody 
than  that  of  his  fellow  at  Agyrium. 

Both  these  Sikel  tyrants  then  Dionysios  had  every  motive 
to  win  over  peacefully  to  his  alliance.     It  is  more  remark- 

P  Diod.  xiy.  95 ;  ofros  82  rwy  r&rt  rvpiyycay  r&y  iv  XttetXlq.  fxefUmiy 
cTx*  9vva/uw  fierA  Aiovvetw,']  [*  lb.] 

['  lb.;  i}y  di  «a2  cit  rovro  r6  wk^os  h  rp  v^Xct  (rwrfipoi<rnhov  xfiV- 
fidrojy  woWSfv  tear^  r^  dupdvoXir  impd$f<ris,  ^  "Arpfpa  ^Opoixti,  wtipoytvieui 
rovr  cdvo/iomirovff  rSty  woXitwv.'] 

[*  lb.  78 ;  rbr  Svyaarct/orra.] 
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CHAP.  z.  able  when  we  hear  at  the  same  time  of  his  making  treaties 
with   the  people  of  three  Sikel  towns  where  no  lord  is 
spoken  of.    These  we  may  therefore  suppose  to  have  been 
free  commonwealths.    We  may  be  pretty  sure  either  that 
Dionysios  looked  for  a  stout  resistance  from  them,  or  else 
that  he  had  some  other  special  motive  which  led  him  to 
DionynoB    forego  any  attempt  at  their  complete  subjugation.     He 
treaty  with  made  a  treaty  with  Herbita^  where  the  second  Archonides^ 
Herbit*      ^^j^^  founder  of  Halsesa^  had  lately  ruled,  not  as  a  tyrant 
but  as  a  lawful  prince^.      In  the  darkness  of   internal 
Sikel  history,  this  looks  as  if  he  and  his  dynasty  had 
passed  away — whether  as  that  of  a  Tarquin  or  as  that  of  a 
Kodros — and  as  if  Herbita  was  now  enjoying  the  early  days 
of  republican  freedom.     If  so,  it  must  have  needed  some 
very  strong  motive  to  make  Dionysios  in  such  a  case  cease 
and  from  troubling.     He  made  another  treaty  with  another 

people  towards  whom  he  had  every  motive,  if  not  of  grati- 
tude^ at  least  of  policy,  to  show  every  favour.  These  were 
the  citizens  of  Assoros,  the  one  Sikel  town  which  had  not 
joined  in  the  general  movement  against  him  some  years 
earlier^.  A  large  inland  Sikel  r^on  was  thus  allowed  to 
keep  a  certain  measure  of  freedom;  its  people  were  the 
allies  of  Dionysios  and  not  his  subjects.  Still  they  were 
watched,  not  only  from  Syracuse  and  his  other  possessions 
on  the  east  side  of  Sicily,  but  also  from  the  posts  which  he 
had  gained  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  and  in  its 
innermost  centre,  at  Cephalcedium  namely  and  at  Henna. 

Makes       But  when  we  read,  under  another  formula,  that  Dionysios 
peace  with 

Herbessof .  made  peace  with  the  people  of  Herbessus  ',  we  are  tempted 
to  think  of  another  meaning.  It  may  be  that  an  attempt 
at  the  direct  annexation  of  a  Sikel  town  so  much  nearer  to 
Syracuse  than  any  of  the  others  just  spoken  of  had  to  be 
put  off  in  the  face  of  events,  more  distant  in  place,  but 

[»  See  p.  33.]  [•  See  p.  107] 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  78 ;  wp^  'Epfirffftrlrovs  tlp^iPfjw  kww^aaTo.'] 
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which  touched  the  personal  feelings  of  Dionysios  &r  more    chap.  x. 
keenly. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was  while  the  tyrant  was  thus  Dionysioa 

personally  warring  and  negotiating  with  the  various  Sikel  vengeance 

powers  that  the  events  took  place  in  north-eastern  Sicily  **?  ^^^ 
*     ^  *  •'  gion. 

which  were  described  a  little  while  back.  The  Bh^nes^ 
the  people  of  all  others  most  hateful  to  the  soul  of  Diony- 
sios^ had  been  befriending  his  enemies  and  attacking  his 
friends^  and  they  had  been  beaten  back  without  any  share 
in  the  success  falling  to  the  lot  of  himself  personally  ^.  He 
now  wished  to  show  himself  face  to  face  to  these  presump- 
tuous enemies^  and  to  have  his  vengeance  on  them  *.  But 
again  Greek  and  Sikel  politics  could  not  be  kept  asunder. 
In  a  war  with  Bhegion  a  Sikel  enemy  stood  in  the  way 
whom^  even  apart  from  a  war  with  Rh%ion^  Dionysios  had 
every  motive  to  wish  to  get  rid  of.  The  new  Sikel  com- 
monwealth planted  by  Himilk6n  in  its  mountain  home  on 
Tauros  was  beginning  to  play  its  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily.  From  Syracuse  to  Rhegion  the  most  obvious  course 
by  sea  and  land  lay  beneath  the  feet  of  Sikel  Tauromenion. 
Without  giving  its  settlers  credit  for  making  war  on  a 
great  scale,  they  would  have  no  lack  of  opportimity  for 
annoyiiig  armies,  perhaps  fleets  also,  on  their  passage*. 
The  tyrant  made  up  his  mind  to  deal  with  the  nearer  Hereaolyes 
enemy  first*,  and  an  expedition  to  bring  Tauromenion  under  xauro^ 
his  power  was  decreed  in  the  counsels  of  Dionysios.  memon. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  way  in  which,  in 
Sicilian  and  in  Greek  warfare  generally,  the  winter  season 
is  constantly  spoken  of  as  of  itself  putting  a  stop  to  all 

[»  Seep.  158.] 

[«  Diod.  xiv.  87.] 

'  lb. ;   £uoin&<Ttott  rdr  wtfi   rbv  wop$/i^  aitr^  rSmay   teartaKtvaff/U^vw 

TavpofUrtov  icarfi\ipp6Ta»  SiiccXcur. 

*  lb. ;  Atuff-c/)  Kplvas  <rv/i^4p€a^  to^oh  im04<r09u  wpirrots. 
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CHAP.  X.   warfare.     But  with  the  gresA,  improver  of  the  military  art 
the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle  was  not  bounded  by 
those  seasons  in  which  warfare  was  deemed  less  plentiful  in 
hardship.     Dionysios  bought  his  mercenaries  dear;  they 
had  the  spoil  of  cities  as  the  prize  of  their  toil ;  he  could 
therefore  demand  services  from  them  which  the  citizen- 
soldiers  both  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  were  b^inning  to 
shrink  from.     The  day  was  passed  when  Sdkrates  and  his 
fellow-soldiers  endured  the  winter's  sieg^  at  Potidaia ;  but 
the  Campanians  and  Iberians  by  whom  the  Sicilian  warfare 
was  now  waged  were  still  ready  for  such  toilsome  works. 
Dionysios    Dionysios  did  not  shrink  from  devoting  the  winter  to  the 
winter  to    si^e  of  Tauromenion,  so  far  as  Tauromenion  could  be  said 
Tauro^^      to  be  besieged.     He  pitched  his  camp  on  the  side  towards 
menion.      the  forsaken  site  of  Naxos,  and  thence  carried  on  his  leaguer 
of  the  mountain-city.     He  deemed,  we  are  told,  that  the 
siege  would  not  be  a  long  one,  that  the  Sikels,  if  pressed  by 
warfare  or  hunger,  would  soon  forsake  their  lofty  dwelling- 
place,  a  dwelling-place  where  they  had  been  settled  but 
yesterday,  and  for  which  they  could  have  no  traditional 
Calculft-      attachment^.      Nothing,  as  a  rule,  is  less  valuable  than 
Dionysios   the  surmiscs  of  our  narrators,  specially  when  they  write 
SSlis^^^  some  ages  after,  as  to  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  princes 
and  generals.     But  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  here  not 
listening  to  the  compiler  of  Agyrium  in  the  days  of  Augus- 
tus, not  even  to  the  banished  of  Tauromenion  in  the  days  of 
Agathokles,  but  to  the  statesman  and  soldier  of  Syracuse 
who  as  yet  shared  the  inmost  counsels  of  her  master.     It 
is  Philistos,  and  none  other,  who  gives  us  this  vivid  picture 
of  the  workings  of  the  tyrant's  mind  and  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  with  whom  the  tyrant  had  to  deal.     Dionysios 
had  clearly  not  reckoned  on  the  strength  of  purpose  in 
a  long  oppressed  nationality  which  has  at  last  again  lifted 

*  Diod.  xiv.  87 ;   vpo<r(/capTip€t  tJ  voXtopiei<f  rb^  xuiiwa,  pofUC9»  rovs 
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up  its  head  among  mankind.  The  Sikels  of  Tauromenion  chap.  x. 
had  indeed  no  immediate  tie  to  Tauromenion,  as  to  a  native 
and  ancestral  city ;  but  Tauromenion  looked  down  on  the 
ground  where  Naxos  once  had  stood.  They  had  heard  of 
old  time  and  their  fathers  had  told  them  how  that  was  the 
spot  where  the  Greek  had  first  begun  to  encroach  upon  the 
Sikel.  The  spot  which  had  been  the  firstfruits  of  Greek 
invasion  had  more  lately  become  the  firstfruits  of  the  new- 
bom  life  of  the  Sikel ;  it  was  theirs  by  the  gift  of  the  very 
man  who  now  came  against  them.  They  had  won  back  the 
soil  of  their  forefathers;  they  would  not  move  from  the 
lofty  dwelling-place  which  commanded  it^  If  Dionysios 
was  to  win  Tauromenion^  he  must  win  it  only  by  a  straggle 
in  which  every  man  of  Tauromenion  would  be  ready  to  fight 
to  the  death. 

If  the  Sikels  of  Tauromenion  had  fully  nerved  their  ABsauU 
hearts  for  the  defence,  Dionysios  had  no  less  fully  made  up  menion.^ 
his  mind  to  become  master  of  their  stubborn  stronghold. 
It  was  now  the  winter  solstice^  and  the  snow  was  thick  on 
the  upper  heights  of  Tauros  ^,  as  it  may  sometimes^  even  in 
more  genial  seasons  of  the  year^  be  seen  from  Tauros  itself 
lying  thick  on  the  hills  of  the  oldest  Italy.  While  the 
ground  was  thus  covered,  the  Sikels^  in  one  at  least  of 
the  fortresses  of  Tauromenion^  kept  a  watch  less  strict 
than  should  have  been  kept  when  such  an  enemy  was 
threatening  them  ^.    The  fact  of  their  heedlessness  reached 

*  This  most  remarkable  setting  forth  of  Sikel  feeling  stands  thus  (o.  88) 
in  formal  opposition  to  the  mistaken  belief  of  Dionysios ;  ol  il  Si«cAo2  wapd, 
rSiw  varipojif  l«  waXaiov  waptikfyftirts,  5ri  r^  /Uprj  rmhra  r^s  rffaov  Xut€X&¥ 
tcaT€x6rrvy,  'EKXtp^ts  vp&Tcas  KaroMXt^aarrts  tiertaay  fikr  V6^0¥,  k^ifiaXw  6' 
ixT^  rov  riitw  rd^  r&r*  tcaroiKOWTas  SarcXo^,  M  9^  ^d<r«orrcs  varp^^ 
iyaKT^aff0ai  x^f^f  ^  *</^  ^  <^'  '''^  lavr&w  vpoySvovs  i^^jfMprov  "Ek- 
Xi^vcf  d/i6iHur$ai  9utaiots  i^crtfiovyro  tcaraaxur  rhv  \6(pw.  We  must 
imagine  Britons  of  the  time  of  Ecgberht  living  within  sight  of  Ebbsfleet. 

'  Died.  xiv.  88 ;  irvx^if  ftir  6da<u  rpovtd  xc(f /ki^  tto^  8(^  to^  knytvo- 
fUrovt  x^^f^'''^^  ^  **P^  ^^  &Kp6voXiy  rdwos  vX'fjpfrft  ^  x^^^^^» 

'   lb. ;  Aioy6ciQS  robs  Xuetkoifs,  diet  rij^  hxyf&nfra  inU  r^  innpfiok^  rev 
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CHAP.  X.   the  watchful  ear  of  the  tjrraat^  and  he  planned  an  attack 

^^S^\^       compared  to  which  the  famous  nififht  attack  of  the  Athenians 
araault  on  -"^  ^ 

Tauro-  on  the  Epipolai  of  Syracuse  sounds  like  childVplay.  On 
a  moonless  and  stormy  night  Dionysios  led  out  his  forces 
to  the  assault  of  the  heights  of  Tauromenion  ^.  The 
whiteness  of  the  snow  was  their  only  help  against  utter 
darkness ;  but  the  paths^  rough  at  best^  were  deeply  clogged 
with  its  fall;  the  intense  cold  touched  the  eyesight  of 
Dionysios  himself  and  covered  his  &ce  with  wounds  ^.  Yet 
he  and  his  followers  pressed  on  with  a  stout  heart ;  their 
first  assault  was  seemingly  directed  against  the  lower 
height^  the  hill  on  which  the  &mous  theatre  arose  in  after- 
One  akro-  days.  "  They  took  one  akropolis  * ; "  and  from  that  strong- 
'  hold  Dionysios  was  enabled  to  make  a  successful  dash  on 
the  town  itself,  and  to  lead  his  troops  within  it^.  The 
news  that  the  enemy  was  actually  within  their  gates 
aroused  the  men  of  Tauromenion  from  their  slumbers. 
They  gathered  fast  in  the  town  itself,  and  helpers  doubt- 
less sped  down  from  the  Castle,  perhaps  from  the  loftier 
Repulfie  of  height  of  Mola  ^.  The  lord  of  Syracuse  and  his  soldiers 
onysoB.  ^^^^  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  the  nighty  in  a  strange 
town,  by  a  force  evidently  greater  than  their  own.  Six 
hundred  were  killed  on  the  spot;  the  more  part,  the  tyrant 
himself  among  them^  were  driven  over  the  cliffs  between 
the  town  and  the  sea.  They  rolled  or  scrambled  down  how 
they  might,  and  most  of  them  lost  their  armour  on  the 

rtlxovs  fqBvfMvyras  vtpi  r^v  xard  t^  dKp6vo\ip  fvKoMijp  tlp&y.  See 
Appendix  IV. 

^  Diod.  xiv.  88 ;  &pfai<T€  tar/rrdf  AafKijrov  icai  x^^f^P^ov  wp6s  to^  iitondrct 
t6wcvs.    See  Appendix  IV. 

'  lb. ;  voXXd  ^  KOKwaBfyjai  ZtA,  re  t^  rwr  Kpfii»vw  ivax^p€iap  ml  rd 
irAQ^of  T^  X'^i'^^f  .  •,mird  wpSconrop  ^^\»w<f€  Mat  rcb  6ff4u  HfiXaft  8(d  rd 
Ifwx9t. 

*  lb. ;  fua$  filv  dMpow6\t»s  iicvpiiwrt.    See  Appendix  IV. 

*  lb. ;  /icrd  M  ravra  cit  t6  tr^pw  fUpot  va^avcotbr,  cl<rl^7c  t^  8tW- 
/UP  cjf  rify  v6\tp.    See  Appendix  IV. 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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way.    Dionysios  was  taken  up  with  the  breath  barely  left    ohap.  x. 
in  his  body.    Bat  he  had  the  honour — ^it  is  surely  his  right- 
hand  man  who  tells  the  tale— of  being  the  only  man  in  his 
company  who  came   down  from  scaling  the  heights  of 
Tauromaiion  still  wearing  his  breast-plate  K 

Tauromenion  was  thus  saved  from  the  attack  of  the 
Syracusan  tyrant  to  be  still  for  a  very  short  time  a  centre 
of  renewed  Sikel  nationality.  The  discomfiture  of  Diony- 
sios not  only  put  off  his  attack  on  Bh^on  for  some  while, 
but  stirred  up  all  his  other  enemies  to  take  action  against 
him.  But  the  two  names  that  are  first  mentioned  raise 
some  difficulty.  We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Akragas  Revolt  of 
and  of  Messana^  after  this  mishap  of  Dionysios,  drove  out andMes- 
his  partisans  and  asserted  their  freedom  ^.  Akragas  had ' 
thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  Carthage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Punic  war  of  Dionysios  *.  That  must  practically 
have  meant  that  it  passed  from  the  supremacy  of  Carthage 
to  the  supremacy,  if  not  to  the  direct  dominion,  of  Diony- 
sios. It  was  only  in  human  nature  that  those  who  had 
won  the  inch  should  wish  for  the  ell,  that  those  who  had 
exchanged  a  barbarian  for  a  Greek  master  should  next  wish 
to  be  without  any  master  at  all.  And  it  was  further  in 
Akragantine  nature  to  loathe  any  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Syracuse  in  any  shape.  How  &r  any  Sikeliot  state  could, 
as  things  stood  then,  expect  to  keep  perfect  independence, 
alike  of  Dionysios  and  of  Carthage,  is  another  matter  The 
statement  about  Messana  is  more  puzzling.     Revolutions 

^  Diod.  u.  I. ;  i{t&ff$rjaar  ol  fitrdi  rov  Aiowalov*  ical  airr^  iv  rj  ^pvyy, 
7vwr6fttvos  fls  rdr  $4fp<uca,  wtpi€icvXiaOtft  teat  wop*  hXiyw  awtkijip$fi  (wv  • . . 
dviffaXo^^  r^s  woPowKka  ol  vXf  arroi,  «a2  a&rbs  Zk  6  Aiorv^iot  fi6yw  rdv  Bitpcuta 
9i4am<r€,  In  tlie  lomewhat  ■iuular  omo  of  the  Athenians  who  feU  and 
leaped  from  Epipolai  (Thac.  Yii.  44,  45,  tee  Sicilj,  iii.  316),  it  ia  not  the 
lost  of  the  breast-plate  that  we  hear  of,  but  of  the  shield,  which  is  more 
intelligible. 

[•  Diod.  xiv.  88.]  P  See  p.  65.] 
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oHAP.x.  were  so  common  in  Greek  cities,  they  were  so  specially 
common  in  Messana  above  other  Greek  cities,  that  it  may  be 
that  those  whom  Dionysios  had  himself  planted  in  Messana 
thus  soon  turned  against  him.  Still  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
such  a  change  at  this  particular  moment ;  for  directly  after- 
wards we  hear  of  Messana  again,  and  we  hear  of  it  in 
a  way  which  implies  that  it  was  friendly  to  Dionysios. 
One  is  tempted  to  see  some  mistake  in  the  text — possibly 
some  confusion  in  the  compiler — but  it  is  dangerous  to  try 
to  set  it  right  by  guess-work  ^, 


§  4.    Tie  Second  Punic  War  tf  Dionysios. 
B.C.  391^. 

Expedition     We  now,  quite  suddenly,  without  any  hint  or  prepara- 
agidnS^"    ^^^}  ^^  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  another  Punic  war. 

[Magdn,  who  commanded  the]  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily,  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to  attempt  to 
win  increased  influence  for  Carthage  in  the  island,  and  to 
win  it  in  a  manner  unusual  with  Punic  commanders.  He 
took  to  showing  every  sort  of  consideration  to  the  Sicilian 
cities  which  were  under  Carthaginian  rule ;  he  welcomed 
those  who  were  driven  into  exile  by  Dionysios ;  he  made 
alliances  with  the  Sikel  enemies  of  the  tyrant^.  Thus 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  native  allies,  he  set  out  on  an 
expedition  against  Messana,  and  encamped  on  the  road  near 
Abacsenum.  That  Sikel  town  had  been  shorn  of  part  of  its 
territory  for  his  foundation  at  Tyndaris;  it  had  therefore 
gladly  entered  the  Punic  alliance^.  There  is  a  certain  interest 


y^fiffin^ni^, 


[}  Grote  (o.  Ixxziii.  note)  remarks ;  **  I  oaimot  bat  think  that  Dioddnia 
has  here  inadrertently  placed  the  word  Mcair^i^ioi  instead  of  a  name 
belonging  to  tome  other  community — what  community  we  cannot  teU." 
Holm  (O.  a  ii  438)  suggests  Ka/aaptw<u<H,] 

['  Died.  ziv.  90;  iwot^iraro  8i  koI  vpdt  ro^t  vkttarovs  rSfy  XiittkSf¥ 
cv/ifiaxSas,'] 

[»Ib.    Cp.p.153.] 
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in  this  campaign,  waged  by  a  Punic  general  in  quite  a  new    chap.  x. 
character.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  reinforcements  being 
sent  from  Africa ;  Magdn  makes  war^  it  would  seem^  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily^ 
and  of  any  natives  of  the  island^  Greek  or  Sikel^  that  would 
join  him.     But  against  such  a  combination  as  this  the  lord 
of  Syracuse  proved  the  stronger.    Dionysios  came  in  person,  Magdn  do- 
gave  battle  to  Magdn,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  Dionysios. 
eight  hundred  men^.     This  number  shows  how  different 
a  kind  of  army  this  must  have  been  from  those  which 
Carthage  was  accustomed  to  gather  from  every  land  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  West.     Carthage,  simply  as  a  Sicilian 
power,  was  weaker  than  Syracuse  under  such  a  leader  as 
Dionysios. 

The  imsuccessful  expedition  of  Magdn  against  Messana  Fresh  Car- 
seems  to  have  called  Carthage  back  to  her  more  usual  way  ^podition 
of  carrying  on  Sicilian  warfare.    The  depression  which  had  JJ^^^ 
followed  the  overthrow  before  Syracuse  had  now  passed 
away.   The  defeat  at  Abacsenum  had  not  seriously  weakened 
the  Carthaginian  powar,  while  it  would  be  felt  as  a  call 
to  greater  exertions.     An  army  of  the  usual  kind,  number- 
ing eighty  thousand,  was  got  together  from  Africa  and 
Sardinia.     This  time  there  is  no  mention  of  Spain;  but         / 
the  barbarians  of  Italy  are  specially  spoken  of  K   Carthage, 
like  her  general,  had  taken  to  milder  ways.    Magdn,  in- 
stead of  being  crucified  for  his  defeat,  was  put  in  command 
of  the  greater  force  which  was  now  sent  over  to  Sicily. 
Thus  strengthened,  he  set  forth  on  a  march  among  the 
Sikel  towns  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  island.     He  won 
over,  we  are  told,  many  cities  by  revolt  from  Dionysios  ^ 
It  would  have  been  no  great  trouble  to  give  their  names ; 
but  we  get  no  detail  till  the  Funic  general  reached  the 
territory  of  Agyrium.   There  the  local  interest  of  our  guide 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  90.] 
[*  Diod.  xiY,  95  ;  Twy  ^  IroAiaf  fiapfidpw.]  ['  lb.] 
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CHAP.  z.  is  kindled^  and  he  minutely  fixes  the  site  of  Mag6n^s  camp 
by  the  river  Chrysas^  near  the  road  that  leads  to  Mor- 
gantina^  Agyris,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Agyrium,  was 
a  firm  ally  of  Dionysios^  and  no  persuasion  of  Magdn  could 
win  him  over  to  the  Carthaginian  side.  Magdn  was  there- 
fore minded  to  press  on  further^  specially  as  he  had  heard 
that  the  lord  of  Syracuse  was  himself  on  his  march  to  meet 
him.  So  he  was,  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  he  could 
get  together  at  the  moment^  a  force  of  twenty  thousand^ 
Syracusan  and  mercenary.  Marching  inland^  he  drew  near 
to  the  host  of  Magdn  before  it  had  advanced  any  great 
Agyrii  of  distance  beyond  Agyrium.  He  then  first  sent  messages  to 
h^T**'*  Agyris,  and  then  entered  Agyrium  in  person  with  a  small 
Dionyriofl.  ^sLrtj.  He  called  on  Agyris  to  abide  in  his  alliance  and 
to  fight  manfully  for  the  common  cause  ^.  It  was  the 
common  cause  of  tyrants;  but  it  was  also  the  cause  of 
Sicilian  independence.  For  the  dominion  of  Carthage^ 
however  established^  over  any  Sikel  or  Sikeliot  town  would 
have  been  far  harder  to  shake  ofE  than  the  lordship  either 
of  Agyris  or  of  Dionysios.  More  immediate  arguments 
were  not  wanting.  Dionysios  promised  Agyris  a  large 
increase  of  territory  as  the  reward  of  vigorous  help  in  the 
present  need  \  Thus  appealed  to,  the  Sikel  tjrrant  first 
furnished  his  Greek  brother  with  com  and  all  that  his 
army  needed,  and  then  joined  his  camp  with  his  whole 
force.  Magdn  had  now  to  cope  with  the  two  greatest 
native  powers  of  Sicily,  Greek  and  barbarian. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Punic  host  no  doubt  still  outdid 
the  combined  power  of  Syracuse  and  Agyrium.  But  it 
was  encamped  in  an  enemy's  country^  and  it  was  hard  work 

[*  Diod.  xiv.  95 ;  itartcrparowiZwcw  h  r^  rw  'Arpjpivalw  X^P^  »*V*^ 
rhiw  '3ipA<ra¥  wortLfi^,  ^Tt^  ^*  ^^  ^^  iptpov^njs  cir  MopYoyriWty.  This 
pasMge  ifl  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  whereabouts  of  Moi^gan- 
tina.    The  Chrysas  is  the  modem  Dittaino.] 

[•  lb. ;  iw(tff€  r^  *Ayvpty  ffv/if»axi<yoi  yyTfalcn,"] 

fib-] 
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to  get  proviBions.  For  the  men  of  Agyrium  natnrally  chap.  z. 
knew  every  inch  of  their  own  land ;  they  could  lie  in 
ambush  at  every  tum^  and  cut  off  every  party  that  set 
forth  from  the  Punic  camp  in  search  of  food  ^.  By  these 
means  the  Carthaginian  army  was  slowly  wasting  away. 
Dionysios  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to  go  on  with  this 
gradual  process  of  destruction  rather  than  to  risk  a  pitched 
battle.  What  follows  in  our  one  narrative  is  strange.  The 
Syracusans  called  on  Dionysios  to  lead  them  at  once  against 
the  barbarians.  When  he  refused,  they  left  his  camp ;  he 
then  called  the  slaves  to  freedom  ^.  The  last  words,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  mean  that  he  armed  the  slaves  who  accom- 
panied the  horsemen  and  heavy-armed  on  a  campaign. 
But  who  were  the  deserters  ?  Are  we  by  the  word  Syra- 
cusans to  understand  the  force  of  Dionysios  in  general  or 
the  Syracusans  as  distinguished  from  the  mercenaries  ?  If 
the  citizens  are  meant,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  they 
could  desert  so  easily,  under  the  eyes  both  of  the  merce- 
naries and  of  the  forces  of  Agyris.  In  an  earlier  case  where 
Dionysios  refuses  to  attack  the  enemy  and  the  refusal  is 
followed  by  desertion,  the  malecontents  are  neither  Syra- 
cusans nor  mercenaries,  but  the  soldiers  from  other  Sikeliot 
cities^.  But  then  the  Syracusans  and  the  other  Greeks 
had  distinctly  different  interests,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  now.  And  anyhow  it  is  strange  that  Magon 
did  not  choose  the  time  for  an  attack  when  the  Greek  and 
Sikel  army  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part 
of  its  strength.  It  is  even  more  strange  when  we  read  that  Mag6n 
the  Carthaginians — ^whether  Magdn  is  meant  or  any  special  teinoM  with 
commission  from  Carthage — chose  that  moment  to  ask  for  I^o'^y"^^*- 
peace.    Strangest  of  all  is  it  to  hear  that  Dionysios  then 

[*  Diod.  xiy.  96.] 

['  lb.;  'O  91  t6  filr  wpShw  tbXafictift€ros  kw*  iktvOt^  ImUci  tiAs 
oUciras,'] 
[•  See  pp.  119,  lao.] 
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CHAP.  X.  gave  the  slaves  back  to  their  masters^  the  masters  who  had 
just  forsaken  him^.  There  must  be  some  mistake  or 
other  in  the  story  as  it  is  told  us ;  but  we  have  no  means 
of  setting  it  right.  But  the  confusion  of  the  narrative 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  realitj  of  the  peace  which 
ended  this  strange  campaign  of  Agyrium.  Its  terms  were 
doubtless^  like  the  terms  of  other  treaties^  graven  on  the 
stone  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Terms  of  Those  terms  are  well  worth  comparing  with  the  terms 
peace  with  of  the  earUer  treaty  concluded  between  Dionysios  and  Car- 
^•rtbage.  ^hage*.  In  both  the  great  powers  sat,  with  the  usual 
calnmess  of  great  powers,  to  portion  out  the  territory  and 
the  souls  of  all  the  lesser  powers  without  asking  their 
consent.  The  new  treaty^  it  is  said^  was  grounded  upon 
the  old  one^  and  re-enacted  or  assumed  its  provisions^  except 
when  new  clauses  were  formally  brought  in.  Yet  it  must 
have  contained  several  such  clauses  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  wretchedly  meagre  account  which  is  all  that  we 
have.  According  to  that^  the  only  new  provision  was  that 
the  Sikels,  and  one  set  of  Sikels  in  particular^  should  be 
subject  to  Dionysios  ^.  But  this  alone  would  mark  the 
difference  between  the  present  treaty  and  the  older  one. 
The  older  treaty  is  one  dictated  to  Dionysios  by  Carthage ; 
the  present  treaty  is  one  dictated  to  Carthage  by  Dionysios. 
The  lord  of  Syracuse  had  grown  not  a  little  in  power  in 
the  twelve  years  between  the  two.  The  first  treaty  pro- 
vided that  certain  parts  of  Sicily^  Greek  and  barbarian, 
should  remain  under  the  dominion  or  supremacy  of  Car- 
thage.    It  provided  that  certain  other  parts,  Greek  and 

\}  Diod.  xiv.  96 ;  dvawoftwiftovt  rots  wpiots  iwoitjct  (robs  oUciras).] 

['  Sicily,  iii.  579  seqq.     In  397  no  formal  treaty  liad  been  concluded ; 

see  p.  147.] 

'  Diod.  xiv.  96 ;  j}<ray  d*  at  ffvr$fjit(u  rd  /t^r  6kKa  wapcark^fftai  rats  wp6» 

rtpcVf  SuccXo^  di  defy  M  hiw^<no¥  rcrdx^cu, /ra2  mpoKafiuv  oArhv  rd 

Tav/M/Urior. 
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barbarian,  should  be  independeDt.  It  guaranteed  nothing  to  chap.  x. 
Dionysios^  except  his  dominion  in  his  own  city.  Leontinoi, 
Messana^  and  all  the  Sikel  communities  were  guaranteed 
against  him  ^.  In  our  meagre  report,  the  chief  feature  of  Mengre- 
the  new  treaty  is  that  it  guarantees  the  independence  of  deuili. 
nobody.  As  for  the  Sikels,  instead  of  their  independence 
being  guaranteed  against  Dionysios,  it  is  his  dominion  over 
them  which  is  gxiaranteed.  But  it  is  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able that  the  treaty  contained  no  other  clauses.  It  must 
have  said  something  about  the  Greek  towns  whose  con- 
dition had  been  so  greatly  changed  since  the  first  treaty. 
By  that  treaty  Eamarina^  Gela^  Akragas^  Selinous,  the 
new  Himera^  were  all  put  under  Carthage  in  one  shape 
or  another  *.  They  were  now  all,  perhaps  formally  indepen- 
dent, but  certainly  under  the  practical  power  of  Dionysios. 
That  treaty  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Leontinoi. 
Leontinoi  was  now  occupied  by  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysios. 
It  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Messana.  Since  then 
Messana  had  been  destroyed  by  Himilkdn  and  restored  by 
Dionysios.  The  treaty  must  assuredly  have  contained  clauses 
which  in  some  way  recognized  the  existing  state  of  things 
on  these  points  \  We  wish  further  to  know  whether  the 
treaty  provided  anything  about  Solous,  which  was  said  to 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dionysios.  If  we  could  be  sure 
that  its  name  did  not  occur,  that  would  be  no  small  argument 
against  the  truth  of  its  surrender  *.  Pity  indeed  it  is  that 
we  have  not  its  very  words  as  they  were  graven  on  the 
stone.    We  should  then  know  how  the  Syracusan  state  was 

*  See  Sicily,  iii.  58a. 

*  See  Sicily,  iii  580,  581. 

'  The  thought  doei  suggest  itself  whether  the  first  Panic  war  was  really 
ended  by  a  treaty  proTiding  for  all  these  points  which  Dioddros  forgot  to 
record  at  all.  This  is  quite  possible,  and  it  would  make  the  present  passage 
quite  dear.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Dioddros,  having  his  head  just 
now  full  of  Tauromenion  and  the  Sikels,  copied  only  what  concerned  them. 
Only  why  did  he  not  mention  his  own  Agyrium  t 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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CHAP.  X.   described  in  a  diplomatic  act  of  the  time  of  Dionysios^  and 

we  should  know  some  other  things  as  well. 

Sikelfl  The  Sikels  then  were  to  be  subject  to  Dionysios.     One 

subject  to     .    .       , 

Dionysios.  IS  inclined  to  ask  whether  no  exception  was  made  in  &tvour 

of  the  lord  of  Agyrium.  His  services  in  the  late  war  had 
l>een  great;  did  he  gain  the  increase  of  territory  which 
Dionysios  had  promised  him  ?  Perhaps  these  points  were 
left  for  the  two  tyrants  to  settle  between  themselves  without 
Carthaginian  intervention.  Nor  do  we  hear  anything  special 
about  the  foundation  of  Archdnid^  at  Halassa^  nor  about 
Cephalcedium  which  Himilkdn  had  once  taken  into  his 
friendship.  But  that  one  Sikel  commonwealth  which  had 
come  into  being  during  the  wars  between  Carthage  and 
Dionysios^  the  one  which  had  been  called  into  being  by 
a  Carthaginian  commander^  as  an  ally  of  Carthage  and 
a  check  upon  her  enemies^  was  cruelly  betrayed.  A  special 
clause  of  the  treaty  authorized  Dionysios  to  take  possession 
of  Tauromenion. 
Dionysios  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Mag6n  sailed  back 
Tauro-  to  Carthage.  Dionysios  did  not  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
menion.  -^^^  clause,  which  guaranteed  to  him  the  possession  of  the 
mountain-city  where  he  had  undergone  that  utter  dis- 
comfiture which  had  given  the  signal  for  the  war  which 
had  just  ended.  It  is  provoking,  after  the  vigorous  de- 
scription which  we  have  not  long  ago  read  of  the  tyrant's 
failure  at  Tauromenion,  to  be  told  now  without  a  single 
detail,  without  the  faintest  explanation  of  means  and 
circumstances,  that  Dionysios  now  took  possession  of  the 
town.  The  Sikels  of  Tauromenion,  when  Dionysios  came 
against  them  before,  had  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to  look 
to ;  now  they  were  left  to  their  own  rescources.  Still  we 
should  at  least  like  to  know  whether  the  tyrant  marched 
up  by  the  steep  sides  of  Tauros  and  entered  in  by  the  gate 
of  Tauromenion  without  a  blow  being  struck  against  him. 
What  we  do  know  is  his  treatment  of  the  place  when  he 
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had  pofisession  of  it.     The  word  went  forth  that  those  who    chap.  z. 

had  boasted  that  they  had  come  to  abide  on  Tauros^  should  Meroe- 

nanes 
abide  on  it  no  longer.     Most^  seemingly  not  all,  of  the  planted 

Sikel  inhabitants  were  driven  out.    In  their  stead  Dionysios  menion 

placed  there  a  body  of  his  mercenaries,  those  who  w^^^fSlkSs. 

deemed  fittest  to  hold  such  a  post^     Are  we  to  believe 

that  some  of  the  Sikel  inhabitants  endured  to  dwell  on  in 

their  conquered  city  on  condition  of  entering  the  tyrant's 

service  along  with  the  new-comer  ?      At  any  rate  Tauro- 

menion  now  ceased  to  be  a  distinctly  Sikel  community,  the 

home  of  a  nationality  distinctly  hostile  to  that  of  Hellas. 

But  it  did  not  as  yet  distinctly  become  Greek.     It  was  not 

a  national  but  a  military  settlement,  a  settlement  of  the 

mercenaries  of   Dionysios,   who  might  be  Greek,  Sikel, 

Iberian,  Campanian,  anything  else.  Indeed,  notwithstanding 

the  romantic  interest  of  the  Sikel  revival,  we  must  allow 

that  the  foundation  of  Tauromenion,  in  this  specially  Sikel 

character,  as  a  post  of  Sikels  against  Sikeliots,  was  out  of 

place  in  the  days  of  Dionysios.     The  decree  had  gone  forth 

that  the  Sikel  was  to  live  and  flourish,  but  that  he  was  to 

live  and  flourish  only  by  becoming  a  Greek.     Tauromenion 

therefore,  the  embodiment  of  Sikel  hostility  to  the  Greek, 

was  not  fated  to  abide  in  its  Sikel  character.     It  was  no 

gain  truly  in  itself  when  the  Sikel  colonists  of  Himilkfin 

were  displaced  to  make  way  for  the  motley  hirelings  of 

Dionysios,  strangers  many  of  them  both  to  the  soil  of  Sicily 

and  to  the  life  of  Hellas.    Still  the  conquest  of  Tauromenion 

by  Dionysios  was  in  some  sort  its  admission  into  the  Greek 

world.     We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  town  during  the  rest 

of  his  reign ;  in  the  time  of  his  son  another  change  of 

'  See  aboYe,  p.  io8,  and  Appendix  IV. 

*  Diod.  n.  8. ;  /i€Td  tk  rcb  cw^/eas,  M^tcuk  ft^y  dwivXtwrt,  Aiomvffios  8) 
wapaXafiin^  rd  TcmpofAinw,  rohs  /t^v  irXciVrovr  ru¥  Uu  Tik€\ww  I^^/SoAc, 
rSav  H*  ISiatv  pu<r0o<p6pow  Toln  iwiTij^fiordTovt  kviXi^at  Kar^Kitrt.  Thii  is 
all.     Yet  surely  DiodOros  had  books  before  him  which  could  haTe  told  m 
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CHAP.  X.   inhabitants  was  in  store  for  it  which  was  to  make  it  more 
purely  Greek. 

§  5.   From  the  Second  to  the  Third  Tunic  War  of  Bionynoi. 
B.  c.  39^-383- 
Bionyrioi        With  this  great  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the  Syra- 
agaiDBt       cusan  tyrant  in  his  own  island  the  nature  of  his  power^  and 
Rhfigion.    ^jj^  whole  character  of  his  history,  begins  to  change. 

As  yet  Dionysios  wished  to  avoid  any  direct  warfare  with 

the  Italiot  League^.     It  would  come  sooner  or  later;  but 

his  object  was  to  secure  for  himself ^  before  it  began^  a  safe 

foothold  on  Italian  soil.     The  position  of  RhSgion,  the  key 

and  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  Sicilian  side  ^,  the  defeat  which 

he  had  already  undergone  at  the  hands  of  its  citizens^  all 

marked  out  the  city  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait  as  the 

His  private  first  object  of  his  attack.     [Moreover  he  harboured  against 

^^       Rh^gion  a  grudge  of  a  more  personal  nature.     Some  years 

Rhfigines.    earlier  than  this,  when  seeking  support  on  every  side  against 

his  Funic  f oes^  he  had  asked  a  wife  of  the  RhSgines.    They 

however  had  refused  him  his  request,  adding,  it  was  said, 

the  gibe  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  the  hangman's 

daughter.    He  had  then  turned  to  Lokroi,  where  they  gave 

him  Doris,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading  citizens  ®.] 

*  Diod.  xiv.  1 00;  Ti^  fikv  icor'  lirc<Kovt  \Tobs  icar*  'IraXiay  ^EKKijpas] 
Kotyfjp  (TTpaTtUof  tts  frtpoy  leeupby  dyc/3<(X«ro. 

'  lb. ;  Kpiwas  trvfjupiptty  iwixttpttv  wp^tfTjf  rp  rwv  *Pijyivcay  w6\ti  8ta  rb  wpo- 
woX€fajr^fuw  abiifi^  cfrou  rjjs  ^IraXias. 

['  Diod.  xiv.  44 ;  Plut.,  Didn,  3 ;  and  compare  .^ian,  Y.  H.  zii.  47, 
and  xiiL  10.  For  the  answer  of  the  Bbdj^es  see  Diod.  xiv.  107  ((pwrl 
robf  'Tffyiyow  dvoKpiOijvai  tfjuouiq,  rois  ttpiafiwip  &s  fiAmjy  aifrf  avyxojfnjaai 
ya/uty  rijiy  rov  ivjfuov  Bvyaripa),  According  to  Plutarch  (TimoleOn,  6), 
Dionysioe  also  met  with  a  rebuff  from  Aristeidds  at  Lokroi.  On  the  same 
day  he  also  married  Aristomachd  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Hipparinos 
at  Syracuse  (Diod.  xiy.  44 ;  Plut.,  Didn,  3  ;  -ffll.  V.  H.  xii.  47).  Mr.  Free- 
man  remarks  on  this  (Story  of  SicUy,  165) ;  "  For  a  man  to  have  two 
wives  at  once  was  utterly  against  all  Greek  custom.  But  Dionysios  kept 
them  both;  he  had  children  by  both,  and  treated  them  with  equal 
honour."] 
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He  set  forth  from  Syracuse,  not  indeed  at  the  head  of  such    chap.  x. 
an  army  as  he  had  led  against  Motya,  but  with  a  power  which  Expedition 
was  great  according  to  the  older  standard  of  Greek  warfare.  Bhdgion. 
He  commanded  twenty  thousand  footmen,  a  thousand  horse- 
men^ and  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships.     With  these  he  did  Dionynos 
not  sail  straight  to  Rhegion,  but  made  the  friendly  soil  of  Lokroi 
Lokroi  the  base  of  his  attack.     From  thence  his  fleet  sailed  ^  ^^•■** 
along  the  coast,  doubling  the  cape  [of  Herakl^]  and  turning 
northward  into  the  strait^.     Meanwhile  with  his  land-force 
he  set  forth  from  the  border  of  Lokroi  and  Rh%ion,  and 
marched  against  Bh%ion^  plundering  and  burning  as  he 
went.   The  whole  force  by  land  and  sea  now  began  the  si^^  Bb^on 
of  the  city ;  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait  was  lined  with  the       *^^ 
invading  forces  of  Sicily  K   But  the  Italiot  League  was  not 
wanting  to  its  threatened  ally.     As  soon  as  the  landing  of 
Dionysios  was  made,  sixty  confederate  triremes  were  sent 
forth  from  Erotdn  to  the  help  of  Bhegion.    Dionysios,  with 
fifty  of  his  shipSj  sailed  to  meet  them  while  they  were  still 
making  their  way  up  the  strait.     The  Italiots,  though  their 
force  was  greater^  feared  to  meet  the  Syracusan  vessels^ 
and  fled  to  the  shore.    Dionysios  followed  and  began  to 
make  prizes  of  the  Italiot  ships  and  to  tow  them  off.    We 
hear  of  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  crews^  who  must 
have  escaped  to  land.     But  the  spot^  not  otherwise  defined^ 
must  have  been  near  Rhegion ;  for  the  whole  Rheg^e  force 
came  forth  to  help.     One  party  succeeded  in  dragging  all  Naval  di»- 
the  ships  on  shore,  while  another,  by  a  constant  shower  of  of  Diony- 
missiles,  kept  the  ships  of  Dionysios  off  *.     A  storm  came  "^ 
to  their  further  help.     Seven  of  the  Syracusan  ships  were 

^  The  oonne  ii  marked  in  the  words  of  Di6doro«,  xiv .  loo ;  ovfurap^irXcvac 

t^  /told  otSXos  M  $6rtpa  fxiprj  rrjs  BaXdrrrfs. 

'  Diod.  xiv.  lOo ;  vAajf  rp  HvvA/iti  wtfi  rbv  wofi9fi6p  KarttrrparowiSwfft, 
*  lb. ;  avyHtras  dW<nra  rds  vapopfiovcas  iv  ry  yy,    lupHwtvowrw  Z\  tS» 

miccrra  rpi^puir  dKavat,  'Pijytroi  vay^rjtul  va^/So^tfi^ay,  lud  dvd  rrjs  ytfs 

rf  vX^ci   rwv  fitkoay  dintp^ay  rhv  ^or&ciw.     It  8eemf  clear  that  the 

seamen  of  the  sixty  confederate  ships  were  also  on  shore. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP.  X.  dashed  ashore ;  their  crews,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  were  partly  drowned,  partly  taken  alive  by  the 
Khegines^.  Dionysios  himself,  in  his  own  quinquereme, 
soaring  above  the  smaller  vessels  around  him,  fled  to 
the  opposite  coast.  The  storm  pressed  heavily  on  him 
and  the  waves  dashed  over  even  the  lofty  sides  of  his 
ship^.  It  was  not  till  about  midnight  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  safer  waters  sheltered  by  the  Zanklon  of 
Messana. 
Dionysioe  RhSgion  was  thus  rescued  a  second  time ;  the  energy  of 
Syracuse.  1^^^  o^'^^  citizens  was  favoured  by  the  active  help  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  Not  only  were  the  Italiot  ships  and  men 
saved  from  Dionysios ;  but  the  winter  was  coming  on,  and 
the  tyrant  withdrew  from  his  Italian  expedition  altogether. 
That  is,  he  did  not  strike  another  blow  till  next  year. 
But  he  was  active  in  another  way.  Dionysios  was  ready 
to  be  at  any  moment,  as  suited  his  purpose,  either  the 
champion  of  Hellas  or  her  betrayer.  This  time  the  latter 
Alliance  character  was  more  convenient.  Before  he  left  the  neigh- 
^*  "*^  bourhood  of  the  strait,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Lucanian  enemies  of  the  Italiot  cities  \  Its  terms  evi- 
dently were  that  the  barbarians  should  act  against  them 
by  land  and  the  fleet  of  Dionysios  by  sea.  Just  as  after 
the  taking  of  Motya,  Leptin^s  was  left  in  command  of 
the  Syracusan  fleet,  while  the  tyrant  himself  went  back  to 
his  capital  *. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  lOO ;  rovrw  Hfui  rats  vavaly  iK$paff$iirrwy  M  rijv  'Ftfyiytiy, 
ol  "Prfyivoi  •'oAAovy  rSiy  vavrSfy  liiayprjaav. 

*  lb. ;  woKK&Mts  trap*  dXiyw  lK0^  inro$pi6xios, 
'  lb. ;  o^os  iiXv  9p6s  Atviccvobs  avfi/Aaxiatf  noirjaifitvos  Mfyayt  rdr  8w<S- 

fids  (is  2u|pa«ot<ras.    That  this  meana  onlj  the  land^force  ii  plain  from 
what  follows. 

*  lb.  loa  ;  j}y  8)  6  erSXos  6  upwTwkioav  Aumfdov  rod  rvpAwou,  koX 
vaAapXos  Mjpxtv  airrf  Acvr^vi/f  6  6i€X(p6s,  dvcoroX/c^os  rw  Atvitavois  M 
fio^$€tay.  This  comes  a  litUe  later,  but  within  the  winter  of  B.  o.  Spo^sSp. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  Leptinds  was  left  behind  than  that  he  was 
sent  out  a  second  time. 
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The  barbarians  did  not  fail  to  cany  out  their  share  of   ohaf.  x. 
the  Bereement  with  the  tyrant.    A  Lneanian  invasion  of  ^*^-  39^- 

.  .   .  Lnoamaiii 

the  territory  of  Thourioi  followed  while  it  was  still  winter  ^.  invade  ter- 

Messages  were  sent  to  the  other  Italiot  cities^  asking  help  Th^^. 
according  to  the  treaty.  The  generals  of  the  seyeral  com- 
monwealths did  not  loiter  on  an  errand  in  which  their 
lives  were  at  stake.  The  forces  of  the  other  towns  were 
making  ready  to  march ;  but  the  Thourians^  in  their  self- 
confidence  and  perhaps  wishing  to  win  the  credit  of 
some  exploit  done  single-handed^  would  not  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  main  body  of  their  allies  ^.  An  army  of  Thourians 
14,000  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  entered  the  Lucanian  Luoa^ 
territory,  territory  much  of  which  had  once  been  Greek. 
Within  it  lay  the  flourishing  town  of  Laos,  once  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sybaris,  then  the  scene  of  the  greatest  blow 
which  had  been  dealt  to  Hellas  in  those  r^ions  ^  now  a 
dwelling-place  and  stronghold  of  the  barbarians.  Perhaps 
the  recovery  of  Laos  was  the  direct  object  of  the  enterprise 
from  the  beginning ;  at  any  rate  it  became  so  as  soon  as 
the  invading  Thourians  tasted  the  first  sweets  of  success. 
The  Lucanians  seem  to  have  formed  their  plans  with  skill 
worthy  of  the  Sanmites  or  of  the  Romans.  They  withdrew 
into  their  own  land  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  entry 
of  the  invaders^.  The  Greeks  attacked  a  border  fortress 
whose  name  is  not  given ;  they  stormed  it  and  won  a  rich 
booty.     The  prize  was,  as  our  guide  says,  a  bait  thrown  in 

[^  Diod.  xiv.  1 01.  It  is  now  that  Dioddroe  giyee  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
by  which  the  Hellenic  Cities  of  Italy  had  bound  themselves  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  any  one  of  them  that  was  attacked  by  the  Lucanians.] 

'  lb.;  v/wc^afoordrrcf  rats  dpfuus,  Ktd  r6  rSnf  avfifiix^^  wXffdos  obx 
drafulyoPTts,  ivkfyv^av  M  roin  Kiuteayo^s,  This  seems  to  imply  that  some 
part  of  the  allies  had  already  come. 

*  lb.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Laos  is  brought  in  only  through  an 
emendation  of  the  text.  But  in  the  sentence  0w\6fi€yoi  Xabw  /ra2  ii^Xik 
tiM/uwa  woKwpi^ccUy  it  seems  quite  safe  to  read  Aaoy  'w6}av  for  Aadr  /roU 
ir^i'.    The  transcriber  had  not  heard  of  the  town  of  Laos. 

*  lb. ;  dwtxiffnjcta^  tls  rijir  l9ULy  x^(Hiy. 
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their  way  to  lead  them  to  destruction  ^.     Puffed  up  with 
their  success^  they  now  at  least  marched  directly  on  Laos. 

Their  road  lay  through  a  plain  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and 
steep  rocks  on  every  side.  They  found  the  pass  barred  by 
a  Lucanian  force ;  crowds  of  barbarians  showed  themselves 
on  every  height.  Surprised  and  disheartened  by  the  sights 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  suddenly  attacked  by  the  bar- 
barians as  they  came  down  from  the  hills.  Thirty  thousand 
Lucanian  footmen  and  four  thousand  horsemen  was  a  force 
which  far  outnumbered  the  invading  army  of  Thourioi. 
A  battle  followed  in  the  plain ;  the  Lucanian  orders  were 
to  spare  none^;  ten  thousand  Greeks  were  said  to  have 
f aUen.  Of  the  rest^  some  contrived  to  escape  to  a  hill  that 
overlooked  the  western  sea ;  another  party^  seeing  ships  of 
war  sailing  near  the  coast,  took  them  for  those  of  their 
Eh^^e  allies.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  the  ships  ^.  But  the  ships  were  not  of  Bhegion, 
but  of  Syracuse;  the  Thourians  found  themselves  on  board 
the  fleet  of  Dionysios,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Leptin^.  To  have  sold  them  as  slaves,  or  even  to  have  put 
them  to  death,  would  have  been  no  astonishing  incident  of 
Greek  warfare.  Sut  LeptinSs  was  a  man  of  nobler  mould 
than  his  brother,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  pan-hellenic 
feelings  in  which  his  brother  had  no  share.  He  was  sent 
to  give  help  to  the  Lucanians  ^.  He  would  doubtless,  as 
admiral  of  Syracuse,  have  zealously  carried  on  any  ordinary 
operation  of  naval  warfare  against  an  Italiot  fleet.  But  he 
would  do  no  wrong  to  suppliants;  he  would  not  slay  or 
enslave  fellow  Greeks  whom  a  strange  accident  had  placed 
in  his  power;  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  that  was 
given  him  for  trying  to  bring  about  a  peace.  ' 

^  Diod.  ziv.  loi ;  iroXA$;  dxptktias  icvpitv<rayT(s,  KoBawtptl  UXtap  HXafiw 
T$f  iavrSfw  dvwKdas, 

'  lb.  IC2  ;  irap^T^cXAov  ySip  ol  \tvKa»di  firfiiva  (ojyptw, 

*  lb. ;  ffwifvyov  tls  t^v  BdKarray  /cai,  Zi€vjixoyro  kvl  rd;  rptripus. 

*  lb. ;  dirtaraXfjUyos  rots  AtvKcwois  kvi  fio^O€t€Uf, 
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LeptinSs  accordingly  received  the  swimmers  kindly ;  he   ohap.  x. 

then  went  on  shore,  and  persuaded  his  Lncanian  allies  to  ^^'"^^ 
,      ^  ^  ransoms 

consent  to  what  onr  guide  calls  a  peace  with  the  confederate  Thourian 
Italiots  *,  but  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  temporary  '®™*^®^' 
military  convention.  Its  terms  are  not  quite  easy  to«under- 
stand.  ''  He  persuaded  the  Lucanians  to  take  a  mina  of 
silver  for  each  of  their  captives;  they  were  in  number 
above  a  thousand ;  and  he  pledged  his  own  credit  for  pay- 
ment */'  Now  it  would  not  seem  that  there  were  at  that 
moment  any  prisoners,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lucanians.  The  orders  given  to  the  Lucanian  army 
were  to  make  no  prisoners ;  nor  will  the  name  strictly  apply 
to  the  fugitives  who  had  sought  shelter  on  board  the  Syra- 
cusan  ships,  and  still  less  to  those  who  had  escaped  to  the 
hill,  and  of  whom  we  hear  no  more.  Their  numbers  and 
those  of  the  swimmers  together  would  be  much  more  than 
a  thousand.  Those  who  occupied  the  hill  must  have  escaped 
by  some  path  or  other,  likely  enough  under  the  terms  of 
the  convention.  The  thousand  who  were  ransomed  would 
be  the  swimmers.  The  Lucanians  were  likely  to  demand 
that  Leptin^  should  either  give  them  up  to  his  allies  or 
himself  deal  with  them  as  prisoners.  Instead  of  so  doing 
he  purchased  their  freedom  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  mina. 

The  generous  act  of  Leptin^s  won  him  the  greatest  Displea- 
admiration  and  thankfulness  from  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Dionvsios. 
But  it  by  no  means  suited  the  purposes  of  his  brother  and 
master  at  Syracuse,  and  it  awakened  his  heavy  displeasure'. 
Nor  from  the  side  of  Dionysios  can  we  wonder  at  this. 
Looking  at  Dionysios  as  a  lawful  sovereign,  or  indeed  as 

^  Diod.  xiv.  loa  ;  SutKX&^as  rcHs  IroAi^^ro;  rots  Acvjcorocy,  Ivf i<rcy  tlpfivtiv 
Moiiica<T$ai,    And  directly  after,  cwrtB%iK$n  rbv  w6\€fwp, 

'  lb.;  lircKTC  rovs  Acvkokovs  Iwlp  iicdarcv  rwv  alxf^O'^^'rvr  Xa/3cfV 
dpyvplov  latSof'  otroi  2*  f<ray  rdr  dpiBfidw  inkp  rein  x'^*'^'  yti^6furot  di  rSm 
Xpni/idrofv  kyyvtjT^s,  te,r^. 

*  Dioddros  says  expressly,  fAey6\rp  dwoioy^  Irvx*  mp^  rots  *lraXi6irms, 
uviMp€p6vrws  ain^,  ob  \vairtKus  tk  Atoyval^  cwrtBtucin  rdp  w6ktiMy. 
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CHAP.  X.   iiratSgoi  autokraidr  of  the  Syracusan  oommonwealth^  Lep- 
tin^B  had  certainly  exceeded  his  powers.     His  eommissioii 
was  to  help  the  Lucanians ;  instead  of  which  he  had  brought 
about  a  peace^  or  at  least  an  armistice,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Italiots.     Dionysios  had  hoped,  through  his 
alliance  with  the  Lucanians^  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greek  Italy.    The  act  of  Leptines^  stepping  in  to  rob  the 
Lucanians^  and  thereby  Dionysios^  of  the  advantage  of 
Leptinte     a  great  success^  had  altogether  thwarted  his  plans  ^.     It  is 
^eftridte   iiot  wonderful  that  the  tyrant  deprived  a  brother  who  was 
as  admiral.  ^  truth  too  good  for  his  purposes  of  his  post  of  admiral, 
and  g^ve  it  to  his  other  brother  (Thearides  ^.     The  act  of 
Leptines  had  stopped  all  further  operations  in  Italy  for  that 
B.O.  389.     year.    With  the  beginning  of  the  military  season  of  the 
next  year^  he  would  himself  go  forth  to  battle. 

Up  to  this  time  the  direct  warfare  of  Dionysios  had  been 

against  Bhegion  only.    He  was  the  friend  of  the  Lucanians 

only  because  they  had  come  to  his  help  against  the  Italiot 

confederates ;  but  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Italiot  conf eder- 

Campaign   ates  only  because  they  had  come  to  the  help  of  Bhegion.  His 

riosa^st  present  campaign  was  to  be  directly  against  the  League  as 

J**^*        a  body  \     Granting  his  position  of  hostility  towards  Rhe- 

gion^  the  action  of  the  League  had  given  him  a  ca9us  belli 

which  was  convenient  for  one  who  was  seeking  for  either 

dominion  or  influence  in  Italy.     This  time  then  he  set  forth 

from  Syracuse^  but  not  for  an  attack  on  Bhegion  as  his 

first  object.    Twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 

horse  marched  by  land;    forty  ships  of  war  and  three 

hundred  vessels  laden  with  provisions  sailed  in  concert  with 

*  Diod.  xiv.  loa ;  ffX*i(c  7dpd  Aion^ios,  rw  iTdKtwr&y  woXtfiOfuvrcay  wphs 
Atvicayobt,  Iw^XOcify  fiqiUos  ^  Kpa-nitiai  rw  ttar  *\ra}^a»  vpayftArvy,  diroXc- 
KufAircty  M  rriKtMo^Tov  ircX4it4»f,  iwrx«p&s  ^  w(piy€¥4<r(ku, 

•lb. 

'  lb.  103  ;  Aum^mot  6  rSfv  XvpoMovfftM^  9w6arrjs  ^a»€pSk  kavr^  dya- 
M^as  M  rifif  IraXiay  trrpartwrSfityor.  This  surely  in  distinction  from  the 
language  used  at  the  beginning  of  cap.  100. 
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them  along  the  east  coast  of  Sicily.     On  the  fifth  day  the   ohap.  z. 
combined  force  reached  Messana.     ThearidSs  was  now  to 
act  for  the  first  time  in  his  new  command.    News  was 
brought  that  ten  Bh^gine  ships  were  afloat  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  isles  of  Lipara  ^.     Dionysios  Naval 
sent  his  brother  after  them  with  thirty  ships.     Thearides  t^ngt 
lighted  on  them  at  some  opportune  point  not  more  clearly  ^^g"^«"- 
described^,  and  brought  the  whole  ten  ships  with  their 
crews  into  the  haven  of  Messana.     The  captives  were  left 
as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Messanians  ^. 

This  success  was  a  good  omen  to  beg^  with ;  but  the  DionyBioB 
main  object  of  Dionysios  was  to  make  the  Italiot  cities  feel  kauIOdul 
his  power  more  nearly.     Kauldnia  was  chosen  as  the  first  *-^-  ^^9- 
to  be  attacked.     It  was  the  nearest  town  on  the  eastern 
coast^  the  first  lying  north  of  friendly  Lokroi,  whose  terri- 
tory gave  him  a  g^ood  base  of  operations.     Dionysios  made 
his  attack  on  Kauldnia;  we  hear  no  details  except  that  he 
besi^^  the  town  all  rounds  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  by 
land  and  sea^  and  that  he  brought  up  his  engines^  and  made 
many  assaults  on  the  walls  \    But  we  get  no  such  picture 
of  their  action  as  we  got  in  the*  tale  of  the  siege  of  Motya. 
It  is  plain  however  that  the  men  of  Kauldnia  must  have 
held  out  for  some  while^  as  there  was  time  for  a  good  deal 
of  both  diplomatic  and  military  action  while  the  si^^  was 
going  on. 

As  soon  as  Dionysios  was  known  to  have  crossed  into 
Italy^  the  cities  of  the  Italiot  League  began  to  take  their 

^  Diod.  xiv.  103 ;  w€wwrfUwos  y^  ^w  Ziita  rads  r&r  'Ftiybwy  w^pl  licflvovs 
Tobtrircvt  oC<ras,  One  would  like  to  have  some  aooount  of  their  errand. 
Was  it  hostile  or  friendly  t 

'  lb. ;  Korakafiify  ri^r  *PTfy(yvif  ^ttearatav  tr  nffiv  Mhoif  r&wut. 
Does  this  odd  phrase  mean  that  these  ten  ships  formed  the  whole  Bhegine 
navy? 

'  lb. ;  roin  tUxMo^Sncnn  clf  8c<r/id  KaraBiimvfn  t<mV  Mc^'cn/Wocf  ISomcc  ^ 
AiivTciy.    We  seem  not  to  hear  of  them  again. 

*  lb. ;  wtptMOTparovi^twr^  ri^  w6Xjy,  int  rcU  /«7X<^^>^  wpoctpticas,  wvodf 
wpoafioketi  hmuro. 
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OHAP.  z.  measures  to  withstand  him.  Erotdn  was  the  centre  of 
Krotdn  action.  A  greater  city  than  Eanldnia  and  the  nearest  to  it 
lead  to  the  north,  its  own  turn  might  be  looked  for  to  come 

^jj^^  next.  Moreover  Krot6n  was  specially  stirred  up  against 
the  tyrant  by  the  presence  of  many  Syracusan  exiles  in  the 
city.  To  Erot6n  then  the  other  cities  of  the  League 
entrusted  the  management  of  the  war,  and  seemingly  put 
their  own  contingents  imder  Krotoniat  command^.  We 
should  be  well  pleased  to  know  the  names  of  the  cities  con- 
cerned ;  but  that  is  refused  to  us.  One  thing  is  plain^  that 
the  Krotoniats  showed  great  discretion  in  the  choice  of  a 
HeldriB  general.  The  chances  of  jealousy  among  the  confederate 
roimd^^-  towns  were  greatly  lessened  when  the  command  of  the 
chief  of  whole  force^  Elrotoniat  and  allied^  was  put  into  the  hands 
League,  of  the  banished  Syracusan  Hel6ris^  by  whose  skilly  as  general 
of  Bh%ion^  Dionysios  had  been  driven  away  from  the  city 
which  he  defended.  To  his  military  gifts  and  to  his  hatred 
of  the  tyrant  all  fully  trusted  as  making  him  the  fittest 
man  to  lead  the  confederate  force  to  the  relief  of  Kauldnia^. 
As  soon  therefore  as  that  force  was  gathered  at  Krotdn^ 
fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse — there  is  no 
mention  of  any  naval  force — Hel6ris  set  out  on  his  march. 
The  si^^  was  going  on;  it  was  clearly  a  toilsome  and 
dangerous  business.  Hel6ris  looked  for  the  advantage  of 
attacking  men  who  were  already  b^^inning  to  be  worn  out 
by  the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  engaged  \ 

^  Diod.  xiy.  103 ;  ol  8)  Mird  ri)v  ^IraXiav  "EWrjvtSf  &s  1^60 wro  ras  rov 
Aic¥wriov  ^wd/t€^t  wtpatovfUras  rdr  bitipyoirra  wofi9fi6v,  lud  aifrci  arparS" 
wtZa  <nnHi$poi(w,  r^f  9k  rw  KporvyiarSfy  w6kton  ftdKiffra  wokuox^ovfUf^t 
itai  wXtlarovs  Ix*"^*^  J^vpcueovalovs  ^vy69aSt  rofhots  r^  ^^/Mifim^  rov  «oXc- 
/«ov  vap^SoMcar. 

'  lb.;  o^ot  ik  ve^cvTctw  Ai<yyvffiov  ital  hoieSfv  T6X/My  tx*^^  (/twpaicTOP, 
m<n6raTa  wp^s  rhv  rvpoww  ^oK^it^anv  ^  rd  yuifiw  {rwtiXtjvTo,  See  above, 
p.  158.  Dioddroe  might  almost  aeem  to  have  foigotten  what  he  had 
already  recorded. 

'  lb. ;  ifM  Mfu(€v  hrupaytU  Xijffta^  rifif  woKiopitlaw,  Sipa  tk  »araw€woini' 
fUvovt  TO^  iroXc/uovt  inrd  tS»  ica$*  ^jfUpay  vfiofffioX&y  iueyen^iucOiu, 
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The  Italiot  army  was  on  its  march  and  had  reached  the   chap.  x. 
stream  of  EUeporos  between  Krotdn  and  Kanl6nia  ^,  when  ^*^?/^ 

TN.  .  .  .      .  the  Blle- 

Dionysios^  busy  in  besieging  the  latter  town^  led  forth  his  potot. 
force  to  meet  them.  He  had  pitched  his  camp  at  an  un- 
named point  when  he  heard  from  his  spies  that  the  Italiots 
were  encamped  at  a  distance  of  forty  stadia.  Heloris^  on  the 
other  hand,  who  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  move- 
ments of  Dionysios^  set  forth  the  next  morning  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  five  hundred  picked  men  in  advance  of  his 
main  forced  Presently  he  met  the  army  of  Dionysios 
ready  for  battle  and  determined  to  bring  on  an  engagement 
at  once^  The  attack  began.  Heldris,  startled  at  this 
unexpected  meeting  with  the  enemy,  sent  some  chosen 
friends  to  quicken  the  march  of  the  rest  of  his  army^  and 
meanwhile  bore  up  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  small  com- 
pany against  the  far  greater  numbers  of  Dionysios^. 
They  bore  up  manfully;  the  orders  of  Heldris  were  obeyed ; 
the  rest  of  the  Italiot  army,  hearing  of  the  danger  of  their 
general  and  their  comrades,  hastened  at  a  quick  pace  to 
their  support^.  But  their  speed  disordered  them;  they 
came  up  in  small  parties,  while  the  Sikeliot  army  kept  its 
line  in  good  order  ®.  And  they  came  only  to  find  Heldris  Heldris 
and  the  more  part  of  his  company  already  slain  after  ^' 
a  valiant  resistance"^.     Still  they  fought  as  well  as  they 

^  It  is  rb¥  "'BXMpw  vorafi^^  in  the  mftimioripii  of  Dioddros,  deftrlj  from 
oonfonon  with  the  nAme  of  'EKupis  jait  after.  We  may  safely  read  *EXki' 
9opot  from  Polybios,  i.  6. 

*  Diod.  ziv.  104 ;  1S\Mpis  furA  r&w  Aplaru^  wtrroxoclw  wporiyuro  rfjt 
dvr^ium.  One  would  lanoy  that  the  other  Syraoosan  exiles  would  be  in 
this  company. 

'  lb.;  Afpyw  wpoct/jidxtTo,  Moi  9itffMtv€ur/iirfp^  ^X^  ''^^  Sura/ur,  <^oXi^ 
0^  ^vriyovv  ilUiov  roTf  woKtfdois, 

*  lb. ;  o^df  fikv  /U0'  iv  *txw  lwi<mf  rots  hnt^pofUyoa,  t«k  9k  ^tkuy 
rivds  dwiarttXty  M  t6  arpaT6m^c¥^  IvtoircMroi  rd  vXi}^  wapcuctk€v6fuvos. 

'  lb. ;  9pOfjuuoi  wap^acof  M  rijip  ^of^cior. 

*  lb. ;  Twy  8*  lraAion-»K  <nop&hfy  M  ri^  <nrov8^  kicfiofjBai&mrr,  ol  Si- 
ntXtSncu  tSls  r6^€a  iiatpvk&TToyrts,  fiqZivt  rS/y  wo\t ftUay  w^pityiyoyro.  The 
name  SurcXumu  here  takes  in  the  whole  mingled  force  of  Dionysios. 

^  lb.;  6  9k  Aioyjhtos  6$p^ rp  Swdfici  rc^x<^<^^  '''^^  ^* '^^/mt  koL  rc^ 
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could;  bat^  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  general^ 
coming  up  without  order  in  parties  which  hindered  one 
another^s  action  ^^  they  were  no  match  for  Dionysios  and 
his  trained  mercenaries.  They  lost  heart,  gave  way,  and 
fled.  Many  were  slain  in  the  fight  and  in  the  pursuit; 
but  the  mass  of  the  defeated  army,  numbering  more  than 
ten  thousand  men,  found  a  place  of  temporary  shelter  on  an 
isolated  hill.  Its  steepness  made  it  a  good  defence  against 
any  direct  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  waterless  and 
therefore  impossible  to  hold  against  any  long  blockade  ^. 

On  this  natural  akropolis  the  Italiot  fugitives  passed  the 
night,  carefully  watched  by  Dionysios  and  his  army  from 
below.  The  tyrant  himself  kept  on  his  arms  all  night, 
diligently  keeping  the  sentinels  to  their  duty  ^.  At  day- 
break a  herald  came  down  from  the  hill  with  a  message 
for  the  lord  of  Syracuse.  The  heat  and  the  lack  of  water 
had  told  on  the  endurance  of  the  besieged,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  the  tyrant  that  they  shoidd  be  allowed  to  depart 
on  the  payment  of  ransom^.  According  to  custom  in 
such  cases,  some  of  their  number  would  have  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  Dionjrsios  as  hostages  for  payment.  The 
tyrant  is  described  as  lifted  up  by  his  success  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation^;  but  the  real  motive  for  his  conduct 

/tcr'  airrov  ywpaion  dyoayKTafihovt  <rxc8dy  wivras  dyciXc.  This  oomet  before 
the  extract  in  the  last  note.  HelOris  wm  deariy  killed  before  the  rest  of 
the  Italiot  army  oame  np,  and  one  wotdd  think  that  the  new-oomers 
mnst  have  known  this  as  soon  as  they  came  up.  But  in  the  actual  order 
of  DiodOroe'  sentences,  it  would  seem  that  they  did  not  find  out  his  death 
tiU  they  had  fought  some  time  and  were  beginning  to  give  way.  The 
words  dn  ti^  tow  crparrjycv  TfXcwr^  iwS$airro  do  not  come  tiU  then. 

*  Biod.   ziv.    104;    Sect   rhv  $6/w0o¥  dXA^Xoif   ifimwratrrts  IjXarrovrro 

*  lb.  105 :  Korifvy*  rd  mXiiBos  M  rtva  X6<pw,  \poy»hy  Strra  wpbs  Hfr 
woKiopdaw,  Svvifiw  Z\  Koi  hn^ifuvc^  fiqilon  lw6  r&y  woKtpUm  ^vXiLmtrBai, 

»  lb. ;  AiOK^iOf  wtpiarparowtMaas  r^jr  rt  i/Upaa^  iictbnp^  mt  ri^  r^itra 
9trfypv9Pti<r€¥  h  rots  5vXois,  kvtfuXut  roiV  ^Xaitms  xpi/^/Mvof. 

*  lb.;  iwttcfipvietvffatUfwif  o^rwr  vpdf  r^  Aunni^ioy,  itai  wapcucoKovrrta^ 
X^pa  wpAiaaOeu,    They  are  constrained  9td  rd  mv/ia  mt  rii^  dyv9piar, 

'  lb. ;  o^  /Urpiot  h  rois  t^fup^ftoffi  y€y6/ia^ot» 
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seems  to  have  been  the  wish  to  make  an  imposing  display    ohap.  x. 
of  his  power,  and  not  of  his  power  only.     He  refused 
the  proposed  terms,  and   demanded  that  the  defenders 
of  the  hill  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at 
discretion  ^.    For  this  they  were  not  yet  ready;  worn  out 
and  distressed  as  they  were^  their  endurance  still  lasted 
several  hours.    They  knew  not  what  might  be  their  lot  at 
the  hands  of  such   an  enemy;   many  precedents   would 
suggest  death  or  slavery  as  the  only  alternatives^.     AtPugitiveg 
last,  at  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day,  their  spirits  gave  way;  ^t  di»- 
the  needs  of  the  body  were  too  strong  for  them.    They  ^^^^^^ 
made  the  unconditional  surrender,  and  came  down  from  the 
hill,  looking  for  the  worst  ^.     We  already  have  a  touch 
from  an  eye-witness — Philistos  was  not  yet  banished — 
when  we  read  how  Dionysios  stood  with  a  rod  in  his  hand, 
and  numbered  his  captives  to  the  tale  of  more  than  a 
myriad  *.      Their  fate  was    not  what  they  looked  for.  Clemency 
They  were  not  slaughtered  or  enslaved;   they  were  notnymoe. 
even,  as  they  had  themselves  proposed,  put  to  ransom. 
The  whole  body  were  allowed  to  go  away  unhurt,  each 
man  to  his  own  city*. 

This  act  of  Dionysios  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  Greek  history.  When  the  citizens  of  oppos- 
ing commonwealths  did  not  scruple  to  slay  or  enslave  their 
fellow  Greeks  by  thousands,  the  tyrant  dreaded  and  hated 
throughout  the  Greek  world  treats  his  prisoners  with  an 
excess  of  generosity  which  might  seem  to  put  him,  for  the 

^  Diod.  xiv.  105 ;  vpoffirarrw  i,wo$ia$ai  rd  5irAa  /rcU  ff^as  edrroibs  ^yx<*- 
plfTOi  T$  Mparcvyri, 

'  lb.;  int6  rijf  ^auap  Mirfiap  tcaT^fiapovrro,  fiapiZwctaf  o^ro^s  vc^ 
i'fiiijv  &paar, 

'  lb. ;  wmw  aJbrcv  bwowT€v6yTonf  rd  $rjpiSa9(s, 

*  lb. ;  AiotnSaiot  9k  Xafi^  fd09w  teat  trfj^as  M  rov  X<$^  1jpi$tui  ro^ 
mroMiwirras  cdxfoXdmnn,  Sirras  wktUvs  r&r  /oipW. 

'  lb.;  roinrcanlw  h^iani  mhnw  kwt€uci(narof,     rch  ydp  alxjMMX/ifrovs 
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CHAP.  X.  moment  at  least,  on  a  level  with  Kallikratidas  ^.     The 
Politic       g^ij  ig  j^\^Q  QjQjg  unexpected  when  we  compare  it  with  the 

clemency        ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

of  Dio-       displeasnre  which  he  had  shown  towards  his  brother  Lep- 

ItaliotB.  tines  after  an  act  of  mercy  of  nearly  the  same  kind^. 
But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  in  the  action  of  Diony- 
sios  in  the  two  cases.  While  giving  him  whatever  credit 
may  justly  belong  to  him  for  what  was  certainly  an  act  of 
unusual  mercy, we  cannot  give  the  tyrant  credit  for  those  feel- 
ings either  of  general  humanity  or  of  Panhellenic  sympathy 
by  which  we  may  fairly  believe  that  his  brother  was  stirred. 
Dionysios,  we  must  remember,  was,  after  all,  not  a  tyrant 
of  the  worst  type.  He  could  be  frightfully  cruel  when  a 
cruel  deed  either  suited  his  policy  or  gratified  his  passion. 
How  deeply  passion  did  influence  the  acts  of  Dionysios 
we  see  both  by  his  friendship  for  Lokroi  and  his  hatred 
towards  Bh^gion,  both  which  feelings  he  certainly  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  any  deliberate  policy.  But  at  no 
time  does  he  appear  as  one  of  those  oppressors  to  whom 
a  massacre  was  a  kind  of  sport.  The  men  whom  Leptin^ 
spared  were  Rhfigines,  men  of  the  city  which  Dionysios 
most  hated ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  his  hatred  would 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn  them  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  fault  of  Leptin^  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother 
was  not  that  he  had  spared  the  suppliants,  but  that  he  had, 
without  his  master's  authority,  made  engagements  with 
the  cities  of  the  suppliants  which  were  against  his  master^s 
interests.  With  the  men  whom  Dionysios  now  had  at  his 
mercy  he  had  no  temptation  to  special  harshness.  If 
mercy  was  likely  to  serve  his  policy,  no  passion  stood  in 
the  way  of  mercy.  The  Italiot  captives  were  ordinary 
enemies  in  war,  not  objects  of  any  special  hatred.  Had 
Heldris  and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles  Mien  alive  into 

^  XexL  Hell.  i.  6,  14,  15.    Ct  Grote,  oh.  Iziv.    To  me  Dionysios  seems 
to  be  eqoallj  Dionysios  alike  in  his  mercy  and  in  his  cruelty. 
*  See  aboTe,  pp.  180,  181. 
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the  hands  of  Dionysios^  their  fate  might  have  been  dif-  chap.  x. 
ferent.  But  Heldris  had  died  in  battle,  and  we  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  other  exiles  were  among  the 
five  handred  who  died  around  him.  As  for  the  men 
actually  in  his  power^  Dionysios  had  no  temptation  to 
slaughter  them.  He  had  a  strong  temptation  to  fill  his 
coffers  by  selling  them  or  putting  them  to  ransom.  But 
he  might  well  think  that  their  price  would  be  of  less 
value  to  him  than  the  effect  in  his  favour  on  the  minds  of 
the  Italiots  generally^  if  he  could  gain  credit  for  an  act 
of  unexpected,  almost  unparalleled  generosity.  He  reckoned 
the  cost^  and  he  held  the  advantage  to  lie  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  And  the  event  showed  that  he  judged 
rightly. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  this  act  of  generosity,  Golden 
whatever  were  its  motives,  was  looked  on  as  the  best  deed  ^J^  dio- 
of  the  life  of  Dionysios^,  that  he  received  universal  ap-  j^^^^^ 
plause,  and  that  golden  crowns  were  voted  to  him  by  those  cities, 
whom  he  had  spared  and  by  the  commonwealths  from 
which  they  came  ^.     It  is  harder  to  find  out  what  common- 
wealths these  were,  and  what  was  the  immediate  political 
result  of  the  clemency  of  Dionysios.     We  are  told  that  he  Treatiei 
made  treaties  with  most  of  the  cities,  leaving  them  inde-  iiofc  cities, 
pendent  ^.     It  is  dear  from  what  immediately  follows  that 
he  made  no  treaty  with  Rhegion,  nor  yet  with  Kauldnia 
or  Hipponion.     But  we  hear  of  no  action  of  his  against 
either  Kroton  or  Thourioi  for  a  good  while  to  coma     The 
army  which  he  had  defeated  and  spared  must  have  largely, 
perhaps  chiefly,  consisted  of  Krotoniats,  and  the  Thourians 
— ^unless  they  held  themselves  bound  by  the  agreement  with 
Leptines  * — are  likely  to  have  sent  what  help  they  could. 

[»  Diod.  xi7.  105.]  [•  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;  wpos  rdv  vXc/^rof  rwr  w6\tcav  tlpffivriv  awOifUPOi  duf>rJKtv   airro- 
y6/wvs,] 

[*  See  p.  i8i  J 
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The  treaty  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  treaty  with 
Kroton^  perhaps  with  Thoorioi  and  some  other  towns  un- 
named. Such  a  course  would  thoroughly  suit  the  purposes 
of  Dionysios.  It  broke  up  the  Italiot  League  and  isolated 
its  members,  and  it  made  a  good  reputation  for  Dionysios 
among  some  of  its  cities.  But  there  was  no  general  peace. 
Against  Rhegion  the  wrath  of  Dionysios  did  not  slacken 
for  a  moment,  nor  had  he  any  thought  of  giving  up  the 
siege  of  Kauldnia^  the  town  which  Heloris  and  the  Kroto* 
niats  had  come  specially  to  relieve. 

*  "  The  Rhegines  finding  themselves  without  allies  sent 
Dionysios  a  humble  message  praying  for  mercy.  The 
siege  of  Kaul6nia  was  still  going  on,  and  he  could  put  off 
his  action  against  Bhegion.  He  spared  them  for  the  present, 
on  condition  of  their  giving  up  all  their  ships^  seventy  in 
number^  and  putting  a  hundred  hostages  into  his  hands  ^. 
Then  he  went  on  to  finish  the  siege  of  Kaulonia.  Here 
again  his  different  ways  of  treating  different  people  comes 
out  strongly.  He  had  no  special  spite  against  Eauldnia;  it 
simply  stood  in  the  way  of  his  plans.  So,  when  he  took 
the  town,  he  destroyed  it,  and  gave  its  territory  to  his 
beloved  Lokrians.  The  citizens  he  carried  to  Syracuse,  and 
not  only  gave  them  citizenship^  but  an  exemption  from 
taxes  for  five  years  \    The  next  year  he  did  the  like  to 


*  These  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  author's  Sicily,  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series),  pp.  187  seqq. 

\}  They  also  paid  Dionysios  three  hundred  talents  (Diod.  ziv.  106).] 
['  Tabs  iikv  Ivoiicotjvras  Ir  'SvpoMoCcaii  fier^tat  koI  woXirtlcv  Ms  w4irr€ 
irtf  awtx^Pt^^  drcXcf;  ttvai  (Diod.  ziv.  106).  As  no  account  is  giyen  of 
any  fresh  siege,  KaulOnia  now  appears  to  have  faUen  without  a  struggle. 
The  coinage  of  KaulOnia  definitely  ceases  irom  thb  time,  but  a  small  town 
seems  to  have  existed  on  the  spot  (cf.  Plut.  Didn,  zzvi)  till  it  in  turn 
was  destroyed  by  Campanian  meroenaries  in  Pyrrhos*  time  (Pausanias, 
vi.  3. 13).  According  to  Strabo  (tL  L  10)  its  inhabitants  then  founded 
a  new  ELaulonia  in  Sicily.] 
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the  town  of  Hippdnion^  its  land,  and  people  ^.     Only  we   chap.  x. 
do  not  hear  of  the  exemption  from  taxes.    The  men  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Hipp6nion  had  not  endnred  so  long  a  siege  as  the  men  of 
Kauldnia* 

"  But  all  this  was  simply  the  banning  of  what  Diony-  Pretext 

foand  to 
sios  had  most  of  all  at  heart,  his  attack  on  Rhegion.     But,  renew  at- 
tack on 
as  he  had  so  lately  made  a  treaty  with  Rh%ion,  he  had  Khdgion. 

to  find  some  excuse  for  renewing  the  war.     He  still  had 

the  hostages  whom  the  Rhegines  had  given ;  so  they  were 

greatly  in  his  power.     He  first  asked  them  for  provisions 

for  his  army,  promising  to  send  back  an  equal  store  from 

Syracuse,  whither  he  professed  to  be  going.     He  seemingly 

hoped  that  they  would  refuse,  so  that  he  might  treat  the 

refusal  as  a  hostile  acfc.     They  did  give  him  provisions  for 

some  days ;   but,  as  Dionysios,  pleading  sickness  and  other 

excuses,  stayed  in  their  neighbourhood  instead  of  going 

to  Syracuse,  they  presently  stopped  the  supply.     This  he 

affected  to  treat  as  a  wrong  done  by  the  Bhegines ;  to  put 

himself  wholly  in  the  right,  he  first  gave  back  the  hostages, 

and  then  besi^ed  the  town.     The  si^^  of  Rhegion  was  Siege  of 

Rhdgion. 

one  of  the  greatest  of  Dionysios'  acts  of  warfare^.  He  had 
to  use  all  his  forces ;  for  the  Rhegines,  under  their  general 
Phytdn,  made  a  most  valiant  defence,  holding  out  against 
all  attacks  under  every  possible  disadvantage  for  more  than 
ten  months.  They  had  no  ships,  no  allies,  and  their  stock 
of  provisions  had  been  lessened  by  what  they  had  given 
Dionysios.    The  tyrant  tried  to  bribe  Phyton  to  betray  the 

[^  Diod  xiv.  107.  Ten  yean  later  Hipp6nion  wai  restored  by  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Diod.  zv.  34.] 

[*  For  the  siege  of  Khdgion  see  Diod.  xiv.  108, 11 1,  and  compare  Front, 
iii.  4.  5  ;  Philostrat.  Vit.  ApoU.  7.  2,  and  Aristot.  CEc.  ii.  20.] 
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CHAP.  X.  city,  as  the  generab  of  several  other  cities  had  done.     But 

the  general  of  Bhegion  stayed  firm  in  his  duty.    Dionysios, 

on  his  part,  took  his  full  share  in  the  work,  and  was  once 

so  badly  wounded  by  a  spear  that  his  life  was  for  a  while 

Surrender  despaired  of .     At  last,  under  sheer  stress  of  hunger,  when 
ofRhflgion.  .  ~&     » 

many  had  died  for  lack  of  food  and  the  rest  had  lost  all 

strength,  the  valiant  men  of  Bhegion  were  driven  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Dionysios  had  gained  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  life;  he  was  master  of  the  city  which 
he  most  hated.  And  now  he  showed  in  a  more  notable 
way  than  ever  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  In  one  way 
he  WBS  really  less  harsh  than  many  other  conquerors  had 
been.  It  was  not  very  wonderful  in  Greek  warfare  to 
slaughter  all  the  men  and  sell  all  the  women  and  children 
of  a  captured  town.     Dionysios  made  no  general  massacre. 

Fate  of      He  sent  all  the  people  of  Rhegion  to  Syracuse,  not  indeed 
Blidgines. 

to  be  made  citizens  like  those  of  Kauldnia.     Those  who 

could  pay  a  certain  ransom  were  let  go ;   those  who  could 

not  were  sold  ^.    But  it  was  not  usual  in  Qreek  warfare  to 

Cmel         put  any  man  to  death  with  torture  and  mockery.     But 

ti^atment 

of  their      now  Dionysios  seemed  to  gather  his  whole  hatred  of  the 

Phytdn.      RhSgines  into  the  person  of  their  brave  general  who  had 

refused  his  bribes.     He  exposed  Phytdn  in  mockery  on  one 

of  his  loftiest  war-engines ;  then  he  told  him  that  he  had 

just  drowned  his  son.     And  Phyton  answered  that  his  son 

[}  Aristotle  ((Ec.  ii.  ao)  givet  a  blacker  yeruon  of  DionyBioe*  treat- 
ment of  the  Bhegians ;  *Pifyi6vr€  icaraKafiin^^  itctcktjffiay  amwyayoiw  cfvc  Si^< 
iueaUn  ii\v  &y  i^ayB/>avobi(j0tUy  inr*  ct^rov,  vvv  fUvroi  rd  c{$  rbv  w6Ktfio¥ 
&infjXmftiya  xpfiiiara  leofuadfio^os  icai  inttp  kiciuirov  a^/uvros  Tp€is/ivas  inpifiataf 
a^ovs'  ol  6k  *VrjyTvoif  taa  wor  fv  oirrtHs  6M0K€KpvfiiUva  ifi/^cuf^  kvoiow  Kci 
ol  dvopoi  vapd  TUfy  tinropcaripojy  jva2  mpd.  rStv  ^ivwf  dayfi(6fitvoi  k'w6pia<m  A 
liriXcvc  xfrfffiora'  Xafiiiv  h\  ravra  mp'  airrSnf  rd  re  c^tfuira  vdyra  odZkv  Ijrrow 
dviiin-o,  rd  tc  fftcti&rj  A  r^c  ^v  dMOK€Kpu/i/Uva  ifjufxu^  &wairra  IXo^cv.] 
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was  luckier  than  his  &iher  by  one  day.    Then  he  caused    ohap.  x. 

Phyt6n  to  be  led  through  the  whole  army  with  scourging 

and  insult  of  every  kind.    At  last  Dionysios'  own  soldiers 

b^^n  to  murmur  at  his  cruelty,  and  he  had  Phytdn  and 

all  his  kinsfolk  drowned.     He  appears  to  have  destroyed 

the  town  of  Rh%ion  and  to  have  given  its  lands^  like  those 

of  the  other  cities  that  he  took,  to  the  Lokrians. 

"  It  was  a  memorable  year  for  Greece  and  for  Europe  b.c.  387. 
in  which  Dionysios,  by  the  taking  of   Bhegion,  made 
himself,  beyond  all  doubt^  the  chief  power,  not  only  in 
Sicily,  but  in  Greek  Italy  also.     It  was  the  year  of  the  Peace  of 
Peace  of  Antalkidas^  which  established  for  a  while  the  das. 
power  of  Sparta  in  Old  Greece  and  gave  over  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  to  the  dominion  of  the  Persian.    [Three  years  before  Bome 

taken  by 

this  Borne  had  been]  taken  by  the  Ghkuls.     The  presence  Gauli. 

B.C.  390. 

of  these  last  barbarians  in  various  parts  of  Italy  supplied 
Dionysios  with  the  means  of  hiring  Gaulish  mercenaries  \ 
Some  of  these,  as  well  as  Iberians,  he  sent  at  a  later  time^ 
with  other  troops^  to  the  help  of  his  Spartan  allies  in  the 
wars  of  Old  Greece.  The  Peace  of  Antalkidas  supplied 
patriotic  orators  with  the  opportunity  of  painting  Hellas 
as  enslaved  at  both  ends^  in  the  East  imder  the  Persian  and 
in  the  West  under  Dionysios.  So  spoke  the  Athenian 
Isokrates ;  so,  with  more  effect,  spoke  Lysias,  once  envoy 
to  Dionysios,  at  the  Olympic  festival  next  after  the  Peace 
of  Antalkidas  (b.  c.  384).  To  that  festival  Dionysios  sent  a 
splendid  embassy  2.    Lysias  called  on  the  assembled  Greeks 

[^  It  was  now,  according  to  Justin  (zx.  5),  that  the  Gaulish  tribes  then 
oYerrunning  central  Italy  made  a  formal  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  Dionysios.    See  Supplement  I,  p.  219.] 

I*  For  the  embassy  of  Dionysios  to  Olympa  see  Died.  xiy.  109  and  xt.  7 
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OHAF.  X.  to  show  their  hatred  of  the  tyrant,  to  hinder  his  envoys 
g^^^  from  sacrificing  or  his  chariots  from  running.  His  chariots 
^^ijmpic  jjj  j^^jj .  jj^^  ^jj^y  ^gj^  ^Yi  defeated.     Some  of  the  midti- 

•^'  ^^     tude  made  an  attack  on  the  splendid  tents  of  his  envoys. 

He  had  also  sent  poems  of  his  own  to  be  recited ;  but  the 

Dionjrfoi    crowd  would  not  hear  them.     This  was  rather  out  of  hatred 

wins  prize 

for  tngedj  of  the  tyrant  than  for  any  fault  in  the  poems ;  for  there  is 

Bjo,  367.     no  doubt  that  Dionysios  was  a  poet  of  some  merit.     He 

was  now  at  peace  with  Athens,  and  he  sent  tragedies  to  be 

acted  there.    They  gained  inferior  prizes  more  than  once, 

and  at  last  one  of  them  won  the  first  prize  ^. 

(where  he  partly  repeats  the  words  used  by  himself  in  the  preceding 
chapter).  A  fragment  of  Ljsias'  speech  has  been  preserved  (Lys.  Or.  33). 
Lyiias,  himself  of  Syracusan  origin,  had  as  a  boy  accompanied  his  father 
Kephalos  to  Athens,  and  afterwards  taken  a  share  in  the  settlement  of 
Thonrioi.  Expelled  from  Thonrioi  on  accomit  of  his  Syracusan  sympathies, 
he  had  again  retnmed  to  Athens.  (See  Sicily,  vol.  iii.  la,  13 ;  Plutarch, 
X.  Or.  Yit.,  Lysias.)  Lysias  in  his  speech  at  Olympia  preached  a  kind 
of  holy  war  against  the  Western  Tyrant.] 

[}  Died.  XV.  6,  7.  Other  scattered  notices  relating  to  Dionysios  in  his 
quality  of  poet  have  been  collected  by  Holm  (Gresch.  Siciliens,  ii,  150,  151, 
449).  His  works  were  chiefly  Tragedies ;  amongst  which  the  names  have 
been  recorded  of  an  Addnis,  a  Leda,  an  AlhmH  a,  and  perhaps  a  Linos.  As  an 
aid  periiaps  to  his  inspiration  he  had  procured  .^kchylos*  writing-tablets,  but 
though  he  continually  took  part  in  poetical  competitions  at  Athens,  he  had 
for  long  to  content  himself  with  second  or  third  prizes.  At  last  his'^Eirro/xw 
Xvrpa  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  festival  of  the  Ldnaia  in  367  B.  0.,  and 
the  excessive  joy  caused  by  the  announcement  is  said  to  have  been  the  im> 
mediate  cause  of  Dionysios'  death.  (See  p.  209.)  In  estimating  the  value  of 
this  tribute  to  his  poetical  skill,  the  powerful  help  accorded  by  Dionysios 
to  the  allied  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  the  two  years  that  immediately 
preceded  this  award  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Dionysios  is  said 
to  have  disliked  laughter,  but  the  quotations  from  him  given  by  Athdnaioe 
(iii.  98),  on  the  authority  of  Athanis,  reveal  a  comic  vein ;  ri^  fih^ 
irapOhw  l«dA.€t  /UyctyBpov  tri  /i4y€t  r6v  &y9pa .  .  .  itai  rds  rwv  fwwy  Sicirdvo'cif 
fwar^fna  iic6X(t  5ri  robs  fws  rrjpti.  This  punning  identification  of  mysteries 
and  mouse-holes  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  blaKphemous  humour  other- 
wise exhibited  by  Dionysios.  If,  as  Holm  supposes,  Athanis  took  these 
phrases  from  the  tyrant*s  writings,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
tradition  that  he  wrote  Comedies  as  well  as  Tragedies.] 
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"  It  was  said  that  Dionysioe  was  so  annoyed  at  the  ill-   chap.  x. 
fate  of  his  poems  that  he  began  to  suspect  everybody^  and 
to  torn  his  rage  against  his  nearest  friends  ^.    Whether  BAniih- 

ment  of 

from  this  cause  or  from  any  other,  he  certainly  banished  PhOistos. 
two  of  the  chief  of  them,  the  historian  Philistos,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  first  rise,  and  his  own  brother  the  admiral 
Leptines.    LeptinSs  was  soon  restored;   but  Philistos  re- 
mained in  banishment  till  the  death  of  Dionysios.    Diony-  Dionyrios' 
sios,  perhaps  in  his  character  of  poet,  affected,  like  Hier&n,  of  Plato 
the  company  of  men  of  letters ;  but  they  found  that  the  gtippog.' 
poet  was  also  the  tyrant.     The  philosopher  Aristippos  of 
Kyrene  and  Plato  of  Athens  both  visited  him ;  but  he  ill- 
treated  both,  and  he  is  said  to  have  caused  Plato  to  be  sold 
as  a  slave  ^.     And  his  fellow-poet  Philoxenos  he  is  said  to  PhUoze- 
have  sent  to  the  stone-quarries  for  free  criticism  on  his 
verses  ^ 

P  Died.  xv.  7.] 

['  Whether  PUto  first  came  to  Sicily  that  he  might  study  the  lava- 
streams  of  Etna  (t&v  fivA/eoiv  x^^^ — HdgSsandros  in  Athen.  xi.  507)  or  with 
DionysioB'  help  to  found  a  model  state  (Plutarch,  PhiL  esse  cum  principibus, 
iv)  must  remain  uncertain.  According  to  Dioddroe  (zv.  7),  Plato  was 
sold  by  DionysioB*  orders  for  twenty  min».  But  Plutarch's  version 
(Didn,  ▼)  is  preferable,  according  to  which  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
Spartan  Pollis  to  JBgina,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Athens,  and  sold 
there  as  a  captive  Athenian.  This  war  fizes  the  date  of  Plato*s  captivity 
as  389  B.  0. — a  date  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  statement  contained 
in  the  seventh  of  the  letters  that  bear  Plato*s  name  (324  A),  that  he  first 
came  to  Athens  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  (Cf.  H.  T.  Earsten, 
Oommentatio  critica  de  Platonis  quA  feruntur  Epistolis,  p.  128.)  Plato  was 
ransomed  by  his  friend  Anmkeris  of  Eyr^nd.] 

['  The  story  runs  that  Philozenos  having  been  set  free  and  restored  to 
favour  by  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  was  again  asked  by  Dionysios  his 
opinion  of  a  poem  that  he  had  just  recited.  ''Take  me  back  to  the 
quarries,"  said  Philozenos,  turning  to  one  of  the  tyrant's  ofBoers.  Dionysios, 
however,  pleased  at  bis  guest's  ready  wit,  joined  in  the  laugh  (Died.  zv. 
6.  §  4,  5,  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  ^iX^cvof ,  and  &nay4  fit  th  reb  Xarofdat),  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  it  was  Philozenos'  passion  for  Dionysios'  favourite, 
the  flute-girl  Galateia^  that  brought  about  his  disgrace,  and  he  profited  by 

O  2 
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CHAP.  X.  city^  as  the  generab  of  several  other  cities  had  done.     But 

the  general  of  Rhegion  stayed  firm  in  his  duty.    Dionysios, 

on  his  part^  took  his  full  share  in  the  work^  and  was  once 

so  badly  wounded  by  a  spear  that  his  life  was  for  a  while 

Swrrender  despaired  of .     At  last,  under  sheer  stress  of  hunger,  when 
ofBhdgion. 

many  had  died  for  lack  of  food  and  the  rest  had  lost  all 
strength,  the  valiant  men  of  Ehegion  were  driven  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Dionysios  had  gained  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  life ;  he  was  master  of  the  city  which 
he  most  hated.  And  now  he  showed  in  a  more  notable 
way  than  ever  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  In  one  way 
he  WBS  really  less  harsh  than  many  other  conquerors  had 
been.  It  was  not  very  wonderful  in  Greek  warfare  to 
slaughter  all  the  men  and  sell  all  the  women  and  children 
of  a  captured  town.     Dionysios  made  no  general  massacre. 

Fate  of      He  sent  all  the  people  of  Rhegion  to  Syracuse,  not  indeed 
BlidgineB. 

to  be  made  citizens  like  those  of  Kauldnia.     Those  who 

could  pay  a  certain  ransom  were  let  go ;   those  who  could 

not  were  sold  ^.    But  it  was  not  usual  in  Greek  warfare  to 

Gruel         put  any  man  to  death  with  torture  and  mockery.     But 

ti^atmexit 

of  their      now  Diouysios  seemed  to  gather  his  whole  hatred  of  the 

Phyton.      Bhegines  into  the  person  of  their  brave  general  who  had 

refused  his  bribes.     He  exposed  Phytdn  in  mockery  on  one 

of  his  loftiest  war-engines ;  then  he  told  him  that  he  had 

just  drowned  his  son.     And  Phyt6n  answered  that  his  son 

[}  Aristotle  ((Ec.  11.  20)  glvet  a  blacker  Tersion  of  DionysioB'  treat- 
ment of  the  Bhegians ;  'P^^i'  re  tcaraXcifi^,  kMtcktjffiay  amwyayfi/v  ttvt  it&ri 
iutaiws  /iiy  &y  l^ayhpawoZifrBtUv  tw*  aifrovt  vvv  fUvroi  rd  tls  r6v  ir6k€ftw 
&infjXmfiiva  xpfffnara  xofjuadfieyot  /eoi  irw^p  iiedffrov  a^/uvros  Tp€i5/ivds  d(piff<r€w 
airrovs'  ol  6^  *Vrjyivoif  tea  wot*  ijv  abrois  drroii€MfnffitUra  ifuptufij  iwoiovy  mt 
ol  dvopoi  mpd  T&if  timoponiponf  icajL  napd.  rSfv  ^ivwf  liay€i(6fuvoi  k96pi<r<m  A 
M\€V€  x/>7AiaTa'  Xafiity  5^  ravra  wop*  airrw  r<i  re  trit/tara  vdyra  od^v  ^rrw 
iittiZvrOf  rd  tc  fftct^  A  t6t€  ^v  dvoMtKpvfiiUva  kiupcani  dmarra  IXo^cv.] 
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was  luckier  than  his  fothar  by  one  daj.    Then  he  caused   ohap.  x. 

Phjrtdn  to  be  led  through  the  whole  army  with  scourging 

and  insult  of  every  kind.    At  last  Dionysios'  own  soldiers 

began  to  murmur  at  his  cruelty,  and  he  had  Phytdn  and 

all  his  kinsfolk  drowned.     He  appears  to  have  destroyed 

the  town  of  Rh%ion  and  to  have  given  its  lands^  like  those 

of  the  other  dties  that  he  took,  to  the  Lokrians. 

''  It  was  a  memorable  year  for  Greece  and  for  Europe  B.a  387. 
in  which  Dionysios,  by  the  taking  of   Bhegion,  made 
himself,  beyond  all  doubt^  the  chief  power,  not  only  in 
Sicily,  but  in  Greek  Italy  also.    It  was  the  year  of  the  Peace  of 

AntiJki- 

Peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  established  for  a  while  the  das. 
power  of  Sparta  in  Old  Greece  and  gave  over  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  to  the  dominion  of  the  Persian.    [Three  years  before  Bome 

taken  by 

this  Borne  had  been]  taken  by  the  Ghkuls.     The  presence  Gaoli. 

B«0<  'too 

of  these  last  barbarians  in  various  parts  of  Italy  supplied 
Dionysios  with  the  means  of  hiring  Gaulish  mercenaries  \ 
Some  of  these,  as  well  as  Iberians,  he  sent  at  a  later  time^ 
with  other  troops,  to  the  help  of  his  Spartan  allies  in  the 
wars  of  Old  Greece.  The  Peace  of  Antalkidas  supplied 
patriotic  orators  with  the  opportunity  of  painting  Hellas 
as  enslaved  at  both  ends,  in  the  East  under  the  Persian  and 
in  the  West  under  Dionysios.  So  spoke  the  Athenian 
Isokrates ;  so,  with  more  effect,  spoke  Lysias,  once  envoy 
to  Dionysios,  at  the  Olympic  festival  next  after  the  Peace 
of  Antalkidas  (b.  c.  384).  To  that  festival  Dionysios  sent  a 
splendid  embassy^.    Lysias  called  on  the  assembled  Greeks 

[^  li  was  now,  acoording  to  Jnttin  (zx.  5),  that  the  Gaulish  tribes  then 
overrunning  central  Italy  made  a  formal  treaty  of  friendship  and  allianoe 
with  Dionysios.    See  Supplement  I,  p.  219.] 

['  For  the  embassy  of  Dionysios  to  Olympia  see  Died.  xiy.  109  and  xt.  7 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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OHAP.  X.  to  show  their  hatred  of  the  tyrant^  to  hinder  his  envoys 
^™|J^  from  sacrificing  or  his  chariots  from  running.  His  chariots 
to^lympic  ^^  j^  ,  Y^^^  ^jj^y  ^^^  ^  defeated.  Some  of  the  mtdti- 
B-o.  384.  ^jg  made  an  attack  on  the  splendid  tents  of  his  envoys. 
He  had  also  sent  poems  of  his  own  to  be  recited;  but  the 
DionysioB    crowd  would  not  hear  them.     This  was  rather  out  of  hatred 

wins  prize 

for  tragedy  of  the  tyrant  than  for  any  fault  in  the  poems ;  for  there  is 

At  lidnaia. 

B.0. 367.  no  doubt  that  Dionysios  was  a  poet  of  some  merit.  He 
was  now  at  peace  with  Athens^  and  he  sent  tragedies  to  be 
acted  there.  They  gained  inferior  prizes  more  than  once, 
and  at  last  one  of  them  won  the  first  prize  \ 

(where  he  partly  repeats  the  words  used  by  himself  in  the  preceding 
chapter).  A  fragment  of  Lysias*  speech  has  been  preserved  (Lys.  Or.  33). 
Lyiias,  himself  of  Syraonsan  origin,  had  as  a  boy  accompanied  his  father 
Kephalos  to  Athens,  and  afterwards  taken  a  share  in  the  settlement  of 
Thonrioi.  Expelled  frY>m  Thonrioi  on  account  of  his  Syracusan  sympathies, 
he  had  again  returned  to  Athens.  (See  Sicily,  vol.  iii.  12,  13 ;  Plutarch, 
X.  Or.  Yit.,  Lysias.)  Lysias  in  his  speech  at  Olympia  preached  a  kind 
of  holy  war  against  the  Western  Tyrant.] 

[}  Diod.  XV.  6,  7.  Other  scattered  notices  relating  to  Bionysioe  in  his 
quality  of  poet  have  been  collected  by  Holm  (Gresch.  Siciliens,  ii,  150,  151, 
449).  His  works  were  chiefly  Tragedies ;  amongst  which  the  names  have 
been  recorded  uf  an  Addnis,  a  Ledaftm  AlkmSna,  and  perhaps  a  Linos*  As  an 
aid  perhaps  to  his  inspiration  he  had  procured  .^jschylos'  writing-tablets,  but 
though  he  continually  took  part  in  poetical  competitions  at  Athens,  he  had 
for  long  to  content  himself  with  second  or  third  prizes.  At  last  his'Eirro^of 
\ihpa  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  festival  of  the  Ldnaia  in  367  B.  a,  and 
the  excessive  joy  caused  by  the  announcement  is  said  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  Dionysios'  death.  (See  p.  209.)  In  estimating  the  value  of 
this  tribute  to  his  poetical  skill,  the  powerful  help  accorded  by  Dionysios 
to  the  allied  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  the  two  years  that  immediately 
preceded  this  award  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Dionysios  is  said 
to  have  disliked  laughter,  but  the  quotations  from  him  given  by  Athdnaioe 
(iii.  98),  on  the  authority  of  Athanis,  reveal  a  comic  vein ;  ri^  /xh^ 
wafBivc¥  ImxXci  fUratfipw  Sn  iihu  rhv  Ai^pa .  .  .  itai  rds  roav  fw&y  9i€tc^vc€ts 
fwtrHjfHa  ktcdKft  tri  rcHn  /ws  njptt.  This  punning  identification  of  mysteries 
and  mouse-holes  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  blaKphemous  humour  other- 
wise exhibited  by  Dionysios.  If,  as  Holm  supposes,  Athanis  took  these 
phrases  from  the  tyrant's  writings,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
tradition  that  he  wrote  Comedies  as  well  as  Tragedies.] 
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^^  It  was  said  that  Dionjsios  was  so  annoyed  at  the  ill-   ohaf.  x. 
&te  of  his  poems  that  he  began  to  suspect  everybody^  and 
to  torn  his  rage  against  his  nearest  friends  ^.    Whether  Banlsh- 

ment  of 

from  this  cause  or  from  any  other,  he  certainly  banished  PhOistos. 
two  of  the  chief  of  them,  the  historian  Fhilistos,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  first  rise,  and  his  own  brother  the  admiral 
Leptines.     Leptin§s  was  soon  restored;  but  Philistos  re- 
mained in  banishment  till  the  death  of  Dionysios.    Diony-  Dionynos' 
sios,  perhaps  in  his  character  of  poet,  affected,  like  Hier&n,  of  Plato 
the  company  of  men  of  letters ;  but  they  found  that  the  gtippog.' 
poet  was  also  the  tyrant.     The  philosopher  Aristippos  of 
Eyrene  and  Plato  of  Athens  both  visited  him;  but  he  ill- 
treated  both,  and  he  is  said  to  have  caused  Plato  to  be  sold 
as  a  slave  \    And  his  fellow-poet  Philoxenos  he  is  said  to  PhUoze- 
have  sent  to  the  stone-quarries  for  free  criticism  on  his 
verses  ^ 

[^  Diod.  xv.  7.] 

[*  Whether  PUto  first  came  to  Sicily  that  he  might  study  the  lava- 
streams  of  Etna  (roav  fivdxoiv  x^P^^ — ^HdgSsandros  in  Athen.  xi.  507)  or  with 
Dionysios'  help  to  found  a  model  state  (Plutarch,  Phil,  esse  cum  prinoipibns. 
It)  must  remain  uncertain.  According  to  Dioddroe  (zv.  7),  Plato  was 
sold  by  Dionysios'  orders  for  twenty  min».  But  Plutarch's  version 
(Didn,  t)  is  preferable,  according  to  which  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
Spartan  Pollis  to  .^gina,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Athens,  and  sold 
there  as  a  captive  Athenian.  This  war  fixes  the  date  of  Plato's  captivity 
as  389  B.  0. — a  date  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  statement  contained 
in  the  seventh  of  the  letters  that  bear  Plato's  name  (324  A),  that  he  first 
came  to  Athens  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  (Of.  H.  T.  Karsten, 
Oommentatio  critica  de  Platonis  quA  feruntur  Epistolis,  p.  128.)  Plato  was 
ransomed  by  his  friend  Annikeris  of  Kyrdnd.] 

[*  The  story  runs  that  Philoxenos  having  been  set  firee  and  restored  to 
favour  by  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  was  again  asked  by  Dionysios  his 
opinion  of  a  poem  that  he  had  just  recited.  "Take  me  back  to  the 
quarries,"  said  Philoxenos,  turning  to  one  of  the  tyrant*s  officers.  Dionysios, 
however,  pleased  at  bis  guest's  ready  wit,  joined  in  the  laugh  (Diod.  zv. 
6.  §  4,  5,  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  ^iX^cyor,  and  dvayi  fit  tlf  reb  karoftias).  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  it  was  Philoxenos'  passion  for  Dionysios'  favourite, 
the  flute-girl  Galateia^  that  brought  about  his  disgrace,  and  he  profited  by 

O  2 
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CHAP.  X.       *'  But  however  hated  DionjBios  might  be  both  at  home 

and  abroad^  he  was  still  strong  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  next  field  of  enterprise  was  the  coasts  and  islands  o£ 

SyiBoiuan  the  Hadriatic.     Here  the  city  of  Ankdn  or  Ancona  on  the 

BetUement 

at  Ancona.  Italian  coast  was  planted  by  Syracusan  exiles  trying  to 

escape  from  his  power.     Other  colonies  in  those  seas  he 

Coloniee  of  himself  founded  or  helped  others  to  foimd.   Thus  the  people 

Dionyiiotf 

on  Biyrian  of  Paros,  with  his  help^  planted  settlements  on  the  islands 

ooastB  and 

iBiands.      of  Pharos  and  Issa^  and  he  himself  founded  Lissos  on  the 
AUianoe     Illyrian  coast  ^.     He  then  formed  alliance  with  some  of 

with  Mo- 

lottian       the  niyrians  and  with  a  banished  prince  of  Molottis  named 
prince. 

Alketas.    Him  he  was  able  to  restore ;  but  he  failed  in  a 

Designs  on  scheme  of  making  his  way  into  Greece  on  this  side,  and 

treasures,   even,  it  is  said,  robbing  the  Delphian  temple  *.    This  was 

too  much  even  for  his  friends  the  Spartans,  and  a  Lacedse- 

monian  force  checked  all  further  advance.     He  next  took 

Attack  on  up  the  old  Syracusan  quarrel  with  the  Etruscans.     For  a 

Euroscans. 

war  against  them  it  was  easy  to  find  an  excuse  in  their 
constant  piracies.  His  real  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
plunder  the  rich  temple  of  Agylla'  on  the  west  coast 

his  enforced  seclasion  in  the  quarries  to  write  his  K^icKvfp  4  TaXdrtta,  in 
which  DiouysioB  played  the  part  of  the  Kykl6ps,  he  himself  of  Odysseas, 
(t.  Athte.i.  II).] 

\}  For  the  Adriatic  colonies  of  Dionysios,  one  of  the  most  important 
imdertakings  of  his  reign,  see  Supplement  II|  p.  220,  seqq.  Issa  seems  to 
have  been  a  purely  Syracusan  colony.  Reasons  are  given,  pp.  2  23  seqq.,  for 
belieTing  that  Lissos  was  never  colonized  by  Dionysioi.  The  statement 
rests  on  what  was  probably  a  confosion  of  Dioddros  between  it  and  Issa.] 

[*  The  geographical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  raid  on  Delphi  from  the 
Mdlottian  side  are  so  great  that  Hohn  (op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  135,  441)  considers 
St  certain  that  Diod6ros  in  relating  this  enterprise  (xv.  13)  confused  Delphi 
with  Ddd6na.  Tet  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Illyrians  and  Epeirots  would 
have  joined  Dionysios  in  plundering  their  own  great  sanctuary.] 

['  Diod.  XV.  14.  The  temple  was  situated  at  Pyrgoi,  the  port  of  Agylla 
or  C»re.    According  to  Strabo  (v.  a.  8)  it  was  dedicated  to  l^eithyia, 
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of  Italy^  whence  he  carried  off  epoil  in  money^  slaves,  and  chap.  z. 
other  things  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  talents.    Even  j^x^  ^ 
at  Syracuse  he  did  not  fear  to  plunder  the  temples;  from  P^^**^®^* 
the  Olympieion  he  carried  off  the  golden  robe  of  the  statue 
of  Zens^  saying  in  mockery  that  such  a  garment  was  too 
hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter  ^/^ 

§  6.    Tie  Third  Punic  War  rf  I>ionysioi. 
B.C.  383-[378^]. 

*  "  The  Etruscan  campaign  might  perhaps  win  back  for 
Dionysios  some  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  Hellenic 
champion  against  the  barbarians.     He  would  get  more  still  Third 

Punic  wftT. 

when^  in  the  year  383,  he  b^;an  another  Punic  war.  At 
no  time  in  our  story  do  we  more  lament  the  lack  of  a  con- 
temporary narrative.  Dionysios  took  advantage  of  the 
disaffection  towards  Carthage  felt  by  some  of  her  depen- 
dencies to  contract  alliances  with  them.  We  are  not  told 
what  cities  are  meant ;  some^  we  may  suppose,  of  the  Car* 
thaginian  dependencies  in  Sicily,  perhaps  the  Elymian 
towns.  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand,  sent,  for  the  first 
time,  a  force  into  Italy  to  act  along  with  the  tyrant's 
enemies  there.    A  campaign  followed,  the  geography  of 

aooordiiig  to  JEHiui  (Y.  H.  i  ao)  to  Apollo  and  Lenkothea.  Strabo  ooq- 
neoU  this  mid  with  a  Conioan  expedition  of  Dionysioe.] 

P  JEl.  v.  H.  L  ao.  80  too  he  robbed  an  image  of  Aikl^pioa  of  iti 
golden  beard,  remarking  **  that  it  waa  not  aeendy  that  the  ton  shoald  wear 
a  beard  while  the  father  (Apollo)  waa  beardleai."  He  regnlarly  took 
poitesaion  of  the  gold  and  ailver  Yiotoriea  and  wreathe  in  the  outetretched 
handa  of  divinitiea ;  iinoe  why  did  the  Ooda  hold  them  oat  if  not  to 
preaent  them  to  men  ?  For  other  laerilegioaa  acta  of  Diooyrioa  lee  Holm» 
G.  S.  ii  149  and  449.] 

[^  Belooh,  Impero  di  Dioniaio  (6  and  7»  note  i),  givea  aome  good  reaaona 
for  aapposing  that  peaoe  waa  not  oondaded  till  378.] 

*  Story  of  Sicily,  pp.  19a,  193. 
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CHAP.  X.    which  is  hopeless  ^.     Dionysios  first  won  a  great  battle  in 
pSLtew^r  whichtheShophetMag6n  was  killed*.    The  Carthaginians 
ny^r       ^^^^  asked  for  peace;  Dionysios  refused  it  except  on  oon- 
378  ^^^"    dition  of  Carthage  withdrawing  altogether  from  Sicily  and 
paying  the  costs  of  the  war*.      Such  terms  needed  the 
consent  of  the  home  government  of  Carthage.    A  trace 
was  made ;  while  it  lasted^  the  new  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, the  son  of  Magdn,  made  every  preparation  for  a 
new  struggle.    In  a  second  battle  *  Dionysios  was  defeated 
and  his  brother  Leptines  killed ;  the  slaughter  was  among 
the  greatest  that  Greeks  ever  underwit  at  the  hands  of 
barbarians.    Envoys  now  came  from  Carthage  with  full 

Peace  with  powers.     The  terms  of  peace  were  now  quite  the  opposite 

Carthage. 

[B.C.  378.]  to  what  Dionysios  had  proposed  just  before.     He  had  to  pay 

a  thousand  talents,  and  to  make  the  Halykos  the  boundary 

between  his  dominions  and  those  of  Carthage^.    That  is 

[>  See  Diod6roi,  xt.  15-17.  The  two  great  battles  took  place  aome- 
where  in  the  seighboarhood  of  Panormoe.  The  result  of  the  Carthaginian 
dlTersion  on  the  Italian  side  was  the  restoration  of  Hippdnion.] 

['  The  place  where  the  first  battle  was  fought  is  called  by  Dioddros 
(ZT.  15.  3)  Elabala  {K&fiaXa),  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  lost 
OTer  iO|000  in  killed  and  5,000  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  took  refuge, 
like  the  Italiots  (p.  186),  on  a  steep  and  waterless  hill.] 

['  Died.  XT.  15 ;  *0  8i  Atom&aios  dwtf^varo  fdaa^  airroit  cfrcu  <ni^XXv<riy  Idy 
iyxofp^coffft  rfir  mnd  rij/i^  SarcXiar  96k€W¥  icai  rd  9aw(ani$4rra  xpfntara  /rard 

[*  The  second  battle,  in  which  the  Greeks  lost  14,000  killed,  was  fought 
at  a  place  called  Kronion,  mentioned  by  Polyainos  (t.  10)  as  a  town  that 
gaye  shelter  to  Himilk6n  when  hard  pressed  by  Dionysios*  commanders — 
perhaps  a  oonfusieo  with  the  present  occasion.  The  Carthaginians  (Died.  xt. 
1 7)  returned  with  their  spoils  to  Panormos,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  lay 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  name  recalls  the  hill  of  Kronos  aboye  Olympian 
and  as  Kronos  was  worshipped  at  Himeia,  his  head  appearing  on  some  coins 
of  that  dty  (cf .  Imboof-Blumer,  BerL  BUUter,  y.  44),  Hohn  (G.  &  u,  443)  has 
suggested  that  it  was  Monte  Calogero  between  Himera  and  Therms.  But 
from  the  &ct  that  it  was  inhabited  it  can  hardly  haye  been,  as  Holm  supposes 
(p.  14a),  the  X^^or  St^vdpov  warrtX&s  spoken  of  aboye  (Diod.  xy.  15).] 

[*  Diod.  xy.  17.  5 ;  *AfffUrwt  di  rw  rvpiyrov  spoffSc^ofiirov  mhs  K&yotn, 
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to  say^  he  gave  up  to  Carthage  Selinons  and  its  territory    cbap.  z. 
and  part  of  the  territory  of  Akragas/' 

The  treaty  by  which  the  third  war  between  Carthage  and  [b.c.  378.] 
Dionysios  was  brought  to  an  end  was  indeed  a  falling  back  ^^'^^^^^fif® 
from  that  which  had  ended  the  second  Punic  war  nine  years  Halykot 
before.  It  was  a  small  matter  that  the  tyrant  personally 
became  a  tributary  to  the  barbarian,  that  a  thousand  talents 
had  to  pass  from  the  hoard  of  Syracuse  to  the  hoard  of 
Carthage.  A  far  heavier  blow  than  this  was  struck  at 
Hellas  and  at  Europe.  Whatever  Dionysios  had  done^  he 
had  been  at  least  the  means  of  freeing  the  Greeks  of  the 
northern  and  southern  coasts  of  Sicily  from  that  Phoenician 
bondage  into  which^  it  must  be  allowed,  it  was  partly 
through  his  fault  that  they  had  fallen.  The  campaign 
of  Motya^  if  it  had  &iled  to  keep  Motya  for  Hellas^ 
had  restored  Hellenic  life^  if  not  Hellenic  freedom^  along 
the  whole  south  coast  of  Sicily.  Mazaros  was  again  the 
boundary  of  Oreek  and  Phoenician.  By  the  new  treaty  the 
borders  of  Hellas,  the  borders  of  European  life^  fell  back. 
So  far  as  Dionysios  acted  in  the  matter  by  his  own  will^  he 
must  take  his  place  alongside  of  the  men  who  betrayed 
Parga  in  the  days  of  our  fathers^  of  the  men  who  betrayed 
Macedonia  before  our  own  eyes.  By  the  new  treaty  Seli- 
nous  and  its  territory,  and  the  western  part  of  the  territory 
of  Akragas,  were  surrendered  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage. 
Barbarian  rule  was  advanced  from  the  Mazaros  to  the 
Halykos,  the  stream  which  long  remaiaed  the  boundary  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  on  the  south-western  coast.  Selinous 
and  its  Thermal  thus  passed  to  Ci^rthage,  and,  with  them, 
a  point  which  from  this  time  becomes  of  far  greater 
moment  in  Sicilian  history  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

iyhorro  dtak6a€is  &<rT€  lxc<r  dfiKporipovs  Siv  wp6t€pw  Mipxov  K^ptov  l^ai- 
p^QV  V  ikafiov  ol  Kd^x^&^vtM  rijiv  rSv  SfXi^ovi^/air  w6\iv  re  ital  y(^fo»  nX 
tJfi  ^ KKpafoviivrfs  lUypi  rev  *AX6kov  KaKovfihw  wora/wv'  liri<r€  ii  ^owi^ 
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OHAF.  X.  That  Minda  which  had  become  H^rakleia,  whose  Greek 
2^^*^*  fame  is  greater  in  legend  than  in  history  \  now  became,  in 
Cartha-  barbarian  hands,  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  in 
S^jJklui.  the  island.  Has  Melkart  from  henceforth  ranks  as  a  Car- 
thaginian possession  alongside  of  the  three  older  strongholds 
The  of  the  West*.     On  the  north  coast,  the  fate  of  the  other 

of  Himera.  Thermai,  the  new  Himera,  is  not  recorded  in  our  meagre 
abstract  of  the  treaty ;  but,  as  it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian 
possession  in  the  days  of  Timoleon^,  we  may  safely  set 
this  down  as  the  time  when  it  sank  from  the  friendly  rela- 
tion into  which  it  had  entered  when  the  needs  of  Himilkdn 
called  for  gentleness  ^.  At  the  same  time  our  one  glimpse 
of  the  inner  life  of  Thermai  under  Punic  rule  shows  us  that 
the  cities  did  not  cease  to  have  Greek  inhabitants.  Their 
exact  relation  to  the  ruling  city  it  might  be  hard  to  fix. 
Bas  Melkart  perhaps  stood  alone  as  a  new  Phoenician 
colony  on  Greek  soil,  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  Greek  subjects  of  Carthage  on  the  southern  coast, 
as  Panormos  and  Solous  were  still  ready  to  do  on  the 
northern.  The  barbarian  comer  had  spread  beyond  a 
AkragM  comer.  On  the  south  coast  Akragas,  shorn  of  a  large  part 
d^Hy?'^  of  her  territory,  was  now  a  border  city  of  Hellas.  On  the 
north  coast  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  strictly  Hellenic 
post  west  of  Dionysios'  own  Tyndaris.  Of  the  new  Sikel 
settlements  on  that  coast,  practically  no  doubt  more  Greek 
than  Sikel,  we  hear  nothing.  But  they  were  doubtless,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  under  the  dominion  or  influence  of 
Dionysios. 

Hellas  was  thus  cut  short.  The  question  may  of  course 
be  raised,  whether  the  rule  of  the  barbarian  was  any  worse 
bondage  than  the  rule  of  the  tyrant.    Where  the  liberal 

[>  See  Sicily,  L  430,  496,  497 ;  ii.  96,  97,  479-481.] 
['  LilybaioD,   Panormoa  and  Solons.     For  Ma9  Mdkart^  lee  below, 
p.  950,  and  note  4.] 

[*  Diod.  six.  a.  Agathoklte  was  born  at  Thennu,  then  nndmr  Car- 
thaginian rule.]  [*  Died.  my.  56.] 
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policy  of  Magdn^  was  carried  out^  it  most  likely  was  not.    orap.  x. 

And  even  before  Mag6n  Greeks  of  their  own  free  will  ^^^.l^*^* 

policy  01 

had  left  the  dominions  of  Dionysios  for  the  dominions  of  Mag^n. 
Carthage  ^  The  subject  lands  of  Oreece^  tossed  to  and 
fro  from  one  master  to  another,  if  they  rejoiced  when 
the  Venetian  drove  out  the  Turk,  sometimes  also  rejoiced 
when  the  Turk  drove  out  the  Venetian.  But  the  Venetian 
was  a  stranger  as  well  as  the  Turk ;  if  a  Christian,  he  was 
a  Christian  of  another  creed.  Under  a  wise  Carthaginian 
administration  the  Greeks  of  Selinous  and  Thermai  mi^t 
be  personally  as  well  off  as  the  subjects  of  Dionysios.  But  Yoke  of 
the  wrong  done  to  national  life  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  and'(^^ 
been  cut  off  from  a  commonwealth  which  owned  Hermo-  JJ^J^^***"" 
krat^  or  Timoledn  as  its  leader.  Selinous  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body;  Syracuse  remained  part  of 
it.  Within  the  realm  of  Dionysios,  if  men  served  a  tyrant, 
the  tyrant  was  at  least  their  countryman,  and  there  were  a 
thousand  more  hopes  of  better  days  under  the  rule  of  Dio- 
nysios than  there  were  under  the  rule  of  Carthage.  The 
power  of  Carthage  might  be  deemed  immortal;  the  power 
of  Dionysios  was,  at  the  outside,  not  likely  to  last  longer 
than  his  own  life-time.  And  so  it  was  in  the  end.  The 
Halykos  long  remained  the  boundary;  Selinous  passed  away 
for  ever ;  but  Akragas,  Gela,  and  Kamarina  still  have  their 
place  in  our  story.  Akragas,  above  all,  again  lives  something 
like  its  old  life,  if  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Bas  Melkart 
was  not  the  last  city  to  be  founded  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sicily.  A  tyrant  or  king  of  Akragas  was  one  day  to  give 
it  a  Greek  fellow. 

p  Diod.  XV.  15.] 

[*  This  Ib  given  by  Dioddros  (zhr.  41)  at  one  of  the  reasoni  which 
weighed  with  Dionysiof  in  undertaking  his  first  Panic  War ;  'Opwr  U  rS^ 
'EXXi^cvr  rivds  cit  TJ)y  kwucp&THWf  r&w  Kapxf^^(ofr  dworpixotTOS  rdt  re 
vSKtis  tcai  rcU  MTTi<rus  KOfu{ofiipovs,  Mfu^t  rrjt  irpdf  robs  Kapxn^owlovs  flp^- 
vtjs  /uvo^fftjs  woKXoi^  rSfw  h^*  alrrdp  rarrofihwi^  fiwkffa€<r$ai  KoivvvtVi^  r^ 
lurtfranr  iimwrr&<r*on,  Icb^  8)  tt6K%iio$  yhnjrm  irarT^  robs  itaradtiovXMfiiwovs 
i^6  Kaipxfj9ci¥lom  Awoarffata^  wp6t  a^^.] 
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CHAP.  X. 


Cartha- 
ginian 
campaign 
in  Italy. 


Dionymoe 

takes 

Er6ton. 


§  7.  Irom  the  Third  to  the  Last  Punic  War  of  Bionyms. 
B.C.  [378]-368. 

*  "  Of  the  last  sixteen  years  of  Dionysios*  reign  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  But  we  can  see  that  about  the  year  379 
both  he  and  the  Carthaginians  were  warring  in  Italy  ^. 
They  were  seeking  to  set  up  again  some  of  the  towns  which 
he  had  destroyed ;  but  they  had  to  give  up  the  attempt ' 
and  go  back  to  Africa  on  account  of  a  plague  and  the 
revolt  of  their  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysios 
took  Krot6n  ^,  which  had  escaped  him  in  his  earlier  cam- 
paign, and  robbed  the  temple  of  the  Lakinian  Hera  of  a 
precious  robe,  which  he,  oddly  enough,  sold  to  the  Car- 
thaginians for  a  huge  smn  ^.     There  is  also  a  story  how  he 

•    Story  of  Sicily,  pp.  193,  194. 

P  Diod.  XV.  24.] 

['  According  to  Dtoddro«  (xv.  34.  i),  the  Carthaginians  did  succeed  in 
restoring  Hippdnion  (Vibona) ;  Kapxffi6yioit  arpaTt^aayrts  di  r^  IroAidr, 
roTf  fi^y  'linrMndrcut  imtirTcuic6<riy  l«  r$s  varplios  dvoKariarriffay  lijy  v6\ty 
/eat  wdyras  rois  vt<fp€vy6ras  (rvyayoydyrts  iro\Xj^  kwi/i4K«iay  aitrStv  lirw4<raKro.] 

[*  Diod6roe  is  silent  al^at  this  capture — ^an  astounding  omission,  which 
surely  indicates  a  serious  lacuna  in  his  history.  On  the  other  hand,  livy 
(xxiY.  6)  mentions  the  seizure  of  the  Akropolis  of  Krotdn  by  Dionysios, 
bat  does  not  tell  us  the  date ;  "  Arx  Crotonis  ana  parte  imminens  mail 
altera  yergente  in  agrum,  situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  munita,  postea  et 
muro  dncta  est  qua  per  aversas  rupes  ab  Dionysio  Sidlise  tyranno  per 
dolum  fuerat  capta."  According  to  DionyHios  of  Halikamassos  (xx.  7) 
Dionysiofl  was  master  of  Krotdn  for  twelve  years.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  1 34) 
thinks  it  therefore  probable  that  the  capture  of  Elrotdn  took  place  in  379 B.  0., 
— ^twelve  years  that  is  before  Dionysios'  death, — and  this  opinion  has  beoi 
foUowed  in  the  text.  A  considerable  break  is  now  perceptible  in  the 
Krotoniate  coinage  (see  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  82).  At  this  time 
Dionysios  appears  to  have  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Thourioi. 
His  fleet  of  300  vessels  however  was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  northern 
gale,  whereupon  the  Thourians  conferred  their  citizenship,  with  a  house 
and  allotment,  on  Boreas  (uElian,  Y.  H.  xii.  61).] 

[^  The  price  paid  was  lao  talents  (Athen.  xii.  541.  6,  who  cites  Aris- 
totle). This  Mmation  had  been  originally  presented  to  the  temple  by  the 
Sybarite  Alkisthento.] 
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planned  the  building  of  a  wall  across  the  narrowest  point  of  ohap.  x. 
the  south-western  peninsula  \  This  was,  he  said,  to  keep  out  ^/^^ 
the  Lucanians ;  but  the  Greeks  north  of  the  proposed  wall  ^^^^ 
saw  that  it  was  meant  only  to  strengthen  his  own  power  in 

['  Stnbo,  vi.  X.  10 ;  /ttr^  9^  KavX«tfr£ar  XrvAA^rcor  . . .  dvd  di  rrjt  w6\tc9S 
Koi  6  mSKvos  XMvWfjrutbs  £»6fUKrrai,  vMoir  r^  ttpvjfUpow  Mfiiv  vpbf  rh¥ 
'Iwwridri/F  kSKvw,  l1rcx<^p•^^<  bk  6  Aiot^iifs  ttai  ButrtixiC*''  '''^  M/t/^ 
crpart^iras  kwl  Acvxcvo^,  Kiy^  fihf  its  dff<pd\tiaw  dw6  rSfv  l/rrds  fiapfidpoM^  rois 
hrrbs  Mfwv,  t6  8^  dXtfih  Kwrcu  rifi^  wp^  dXXifXjovs  Koir9»iay  rStv  *EMJpww 
fiovX6fitros  &cr  6px€%v  iuMn  rww  irrSs'  dxX  U&Xwrta^  61  Irrds  fl<rcX9^cf . 
The  Bite  of  Skylldtion,  the  RomaD  Soylmciamy  if  not,  at  generally  lap- 
poeed,  the  modem  Sqaillace,  but,  at  I  have  shown  (ot  Hodgkin,  Letters 
of  Gassiodoros,  68  8eqq.)>  is  still  marked  by  the  eztensiye  rains  of  an 
ancient  city  at  Roocella  del  Yeeoovo  di  Sqnillaoe.  It  overlooks  at  a  short 
distance  the  mouth  of  the  Corace,  where  was  no  doubt  its  port,  the 
Castnim  Hanniballs  of  Pliny  (y.  infra).  But  the  ruins  at  Bocoella  are 
those  of  a  great  and  populous  dty  with  more  than  one  distinct  quarter, 
one  of  the  largest  amphitheatres  in  Italy  and  a  fine  Christian  Basilica 
fitori  U  nmra — ^the  riyal  of  the  greatest  buildings  of  the  kind  at  Ravenna 
or  Thessalonioa.  The  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  between  the  two  seas 
at  this  point  is  thirty-two  kilometersy  or  about  twenty  miles.  The  natural 
crossing-line  of  the  isthmus  is  however  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Corace 
and  Amato  and  an  intervening  watershed,  which  at  its  lowest  point,  about 
three  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tiriolo,  sinks  to  230  meters.  By  this  route 
the  distance  from  sea  to  sea  would  be  about  forty  kilometers,  or  35  miles, 
and  Pliny's  statement  (iii.  15)  that  Dionysios  had  intended  to  cut  through 
the  peninsula  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  he  sought  to  cut  a  canal  from 
sea  to  sea,  utilising  as  far  as  possible  the  existing  water- ways.  (''Ddn 
sinus  Scyllaceus  et  Scyladum,  ScyUetiam  Atheniensibus  cum  conderent 
dictum,  quern  locum  ocourrens  TerinsBus  sinus  peninsulam  efficit  et  in 
ea  portus  qui  vocatur  Castrum  Hereulis,  nusquam  angustiore  Italia: 
XX  m.  passuum  latitude  est.  Itaque  Dionytius  Major  interdsam  eo 
loco  a^jioere  Sidlis  voluit.*')  Pliny's  language  however  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  a  ditch  accompanying  the  wall.  So  in  1743 
(Lenormant,  Grande  Gr^,  iii  23),  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  plague 
at  Reggio  and  Messina,  O'Mahony,  the  Yicar-General  of  Calabria  for 
Charles  III,  cut  a  ditch,  lined  by  a  palisade,  from  sea  to  sea  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  isthmus  for  the  purposes  of  a  sanitary  cordon. 
Whilst  exploring  the  site  of  Scylacium,  I  observed  on  the  land  side 
an  ancient  road-line  marked  by  a  tienchlike  gap  between  two  hills 
which  had  evidently  formed  a  principal  entrance  to  the  city  and  pointed 
directly  towards  l^olo  the  natural  crossing-point  of  the  isthmus.  This 
ancient  road  and  cutting  may  afford  a  due  to  the  line  of  Dionysios' 
projected  walL] 
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CHAP.  z.   Italy.    After  this  we  hear  nothing  of  his  doings  in  Sicily 
or  Italy  for  about  eleven  years. 
Dionyrfos       ''  In  Old  Greece  meanwhile,  where,  from  the  year  B.  o. 

andSpartft. 

369  onwards,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  allies  against  Thebes^ 

we  hear  more  than  once  of  his  sending  barbarian  mercenaries, 

Gaulish  and  Iberian,  to  help  the  Spartans  ^      And  now 

(369-367)  we  find  two  Attic  inscriptions  recording  the 

relations  of  the  Athenian  democracy  with  the  tyrant^. 

[^  See  Holm,  of>.  eit.  ii.  136  wqq.  The  fint  help  g^yen  by  Dionyeioa  lo 
the  SpMrtans  was  in  387  B.  0.,  when  the  fleet,  conmsting  of  twenty  SyracoMa 
or  Italiote  yesiels  under  Polyxenoe,  met  the  Spartan  envoy  Antalkidaa 
(who  wae  then  returning  from  Suaa  with  the  Fenian  treaty)  at  Abydoe. 
lUf  leasonable  lapport  deoided  the  AthenianB,  Thebans,  and  the  other 
membere  of  the  anti-Spartan  alliance  to  accept  the  Peaoe  of  Antalkidaa 
(Xen.  HeU.  t.  i.  a6-a8).  In  373  again,  the  reyival  of  the  Athenian 
power,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  Ionian  waters, 
and,  above  all,  the  defection  of  Korkyra  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  leriously 
imperilled  the  Adriatic  ichemef  of  Dionysioi.  Accordingly  we  find  him 
Joining  Sparta  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  ialand,  which  however  ended 
in  the  deleat  of  the  Syraonsaa  aqnadron  and  the  capture  of  nine  veeeela 
(Diod.  XV.  45-47*  ^^*^  ^^U.  vi  a.  33*36}.  For  the  third  time  Dio- 
nyaioi  appeared  at  champion  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  369,  by  dispatching 
an  expedition,  in  which  aoo  Kelts  and  Iberians  took  part,  for  the  relief 
of  Ckirinth,  then  besieged  by  Epameinondas  (Xen.  Hell.  viL  i.  ao-aa ; 
Diod.  XT.  70),  and  in  the  succeeding  year  helped  them  to  the  '*  tearless 
vietofy**  in  Pelop<»mese  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  i.  a8-3a;  Diod.  xv.  7a;  Plut. 
Ages.  33.) 

['  For  the  inscriptioDS  see  Kohler,  C.  I.  A.  ii.  8,  51,  5a  ;  K  L.  Hicks", 
Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  Nos.  71,  84  and  88.  There  are  three 
inscriptions  in  alL  The  first  two  (Hicks,  op.  dt.  71  and  84)  are  purely 
honorary.  The  first,  of  393  B.  0.,  was  found  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  on 
a  stdld  surmounted  by  a  relief  representing  Athena  giving  her  hand  to  a 
personified  figure  of  Sicily  holding  a  torch  (Sohone,  Or.  BeHefr,  t.  viL  49 
and  i.  a4).  It  contains  part  of  a  4^<r/ia  in  honour  of  Dionysios  and  his 
Court  moved  by  the  dithyrambic  poet  Kinteias.  The  second  inscription  is 
of  B.O.  368,  and  contains  a  wpo0o6\tvfia  of  the  Athenian  Bould  referring  to 
Dionysios'  proposals  in  furtherance  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Delphi  to 
iriiloh  he  had  sent  envoys.  It  praises  Dionysios  for  upholding  the  Peaoe 
of  Antalkidaa  (rp  fiaotkicn  cf^rp),  and  grants  him  and  his  sons  golden 
crowns  and  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  third  inscription  (HickR,  88)  is  of 
368-367  B.  a,  and  consists  of  a  decree  of  the  Ddmos  in  honour  of  Dionysios, 
in  which  are  inserted  the  terms  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  him.     It 
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All  maimer  of  honours  are  voted  to  him  and  his  sons,  and    ohap.  z. 
in  the  second  an  alliance  is  concluded  between  Ath«is  and  ^^|^|J|^^ 
•  the  ruler  of  Sicily/  without  any  mention  whatever  of  the  ]^^^2onL 
people  of  Syracuse.    Each  is  to  help  the  other  in  case  of 
attack  by  any  enemy.    It  is  some  little  comfort  to  think 
who  the  enemies  of  Dionysios  at  that  moment  were.^' 


§  8.   TAe  Last  Punic  War  of  DionynM. 
B.C.  368. 

"  For,  just  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  renewed  the  greatest 
exploit  of  his  earlier  days,  the  invasion  of  the  Phoenician 
possessions  in  Western  Sicily  ^.  An  excuse  for  a  new  Punic 
war  could  be  easily  found  in  real  or  alleged  Carthaginian 

mentioiui  that  on  the  tide  of  Athens,  besides  the  Bould,  oertftin  officers^ 
doubtless  the  Stratdgoi  and  others,  swear  to  observe  the  treaty.  The  oath 
on  the  other  side  is  taken  by  Dionynos,  bnt  after  his  name  there  are  soma 
vnfortonate  laonnas  which  prevent  as  from  knowing  what  Syracnsan  bodies 
and  officials  took  the  oath  with  him.    The  passage  stands ; 

[1  Z\  Aio]i^<rior  xm  r<n^t  ....  .  • 

[  .  .  .  .  r]v¥  X»paico(rl[Mf 

[ "ip^X^^i  ^c. 

In  the  last  line  Kirchhoff  (Philologas,  zii.  573)  has  restored  (^povp&pxovt,wiih 
which  Beloch  (Impero  di  Dionisio :  Memorie  dei  linoei,  1881,  335)  agrees. 
The  Fhronrarchs  were  the  second  in  rank  amongst  the  tyrant's  lientenantt 
(after  the  Nanarch),  and  acted  as  commandants  in  his  chief  strongholds, 
beginning  with  the  Akropolis  of  Syracuse  (op.  dt.  p.  230).  Yet  how  com- 
mandants of  the  various  strongholds  could  have  taken  the  oath  at  Syracuse, 
as  we  may  suppose,  is  not  so  dear.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  Athenian 
inscriptions  describe  Dionysios  as  r6v  XttctXias  ipxovra.  See  Supplement  I. 
p.  an  seqq.  Beloch  (op.  cit.  p.  335)  supposes  that  in  the  original  copy  of 
the  treaty  (of  which  this  is  only  an  extract  inserted  in  an  honorary  decree) 
■  the  name  of  the  eponymous  Syraousan  magistrate  would  have  stood  beside 
that  of  the  Athenian  Arch6n,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Syracusan  People 
on  whose  behalf  Dionysios  nominally  acted  (cf.  his  coinage)  must  have 
also  appeared.] 
[^  For  the  last  Carthaginian  war  of  Dionysios  see  Diod.  xv.  75.] 
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OHAP.  X.    encroachments  on  the  dominions  of  Dionysios  ^.    In  such  a 
Last  Punic  war  as  this  he  knew  that  Greek  feelings  in  and  out  of  Sicily, 

DionjvioB.  would  go  with  him.    Carthage  was  believed  to  be,  as  so 

B,a  368. 

often  happened,  deeply  weakened  by  the  usual  causes^  pesti- 
lence and  the  revolt  of  her  African  subjects  */' 

This  last  campaign  of  Dionysios  led  him  into  the  same 
regions  of  Sicily  in  which  he  had  won  his  brilliant  momen- 
tary successes  against  Carthage  seven-and-twenty  years 
before.  He  set  forth  with  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse^  and  three  hundred  triremes  put  to  sea  to 
join  him  in  the  waters  of  Western  Sicily.  His  course  is  set 
Wins  Sell-  before  us  in  a  very  few  words.     Selinous  and  Entella — ^the 

noxxB  and  i*        •      •         1  1      •■  •  v     1  • 

Entella.      coupling  IS  smgular — were  soon  won  over  by  him.     In  his 

earlier  expedition  the  Campanians  of  Entella  had  been 

among  those  who  withstood  him  most  stoutly '.     But  he 

had  now  to  deal  with  another  generation  which  had  g^wn 

up  under  wholly  different  surroundings  from  those  of  the 

Eryx.  valiant  freebooters.  He  then  began  to  ravage  the  lands  of 
Eryx,  and  he  got  possession  of  the  mountain  city,  whether 
by  force,  persuasion,  or  treason,  we  are  not  told.  By  what- 
ever means,  it  was  a  strange  destiny  for  a  man  to  become 
twice  in  his  life  master  of  the  Mount  of  Ashtoreth. 

But  what  follows  teaches  us  how  much  the  topography 
of  Western  Sicily  had  changed  since  the  first  expedition  of 

Siege  of  Diouysios.  He  had  before  besieged  Motya;  he  now  be- 
sieges Lilybaion.  The  new  city  has  thoroughly  taken  the 
place  of  the  old.  And  we  now  begin  to  hear  of  a  famous 
haven,  which  we  have  not  heard  of  before,  the  haven  of 

[^  The  pretext  aUeged  (Diod.  xy.  73.  i)  was  that  the  PhoenidanB  of 
the  Carthaginian  Dominion  in  Sicily  (rtAt  mml  ri)v  ivucp&rttay  ^oUrncas) 
had  made  inoumionB  into  Dionysios*  territory.] 

[•  Diod.  XV.  73. 1  ;  9id  re  rijiy  yrytyrffUyqy  wap  airrois  Xotfweijy  vhcw  mH 
Ti^  dir^ra^iv  rwf  Ai^tW.] 

P  Seep.  71.] 
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Eryx  \  By  this  time  at  least  the  advantages  of  the  site  chap.  z. 
which  was  to  be  so  famous  in  later  wars  were  follj  seen.  The 
haven  of  Motya  is  no  more  heard  of;  the  haven  of  Lily- 
baion  and  the  haven  of  Eryx  are  now  the  centres  of  all 
operations  by  sea.  The  haven  of  Lilybaion  is  indeed  inDrepanon 
some  sort  the  haven  of  Motya  under  another  name ;  but  of  Eryx!^ 
the  haven  of  Eryx  is  altogether  new.  The  haven  of  Eryx 
is  no  other  than  the  western  fellow  of  ZanklS  on  the  strait ; 
it  is  the  Drepanoft  or  Sicile^  the  modem  Trapani.  We 
know  it  only  by  this  Greek  name,  the  translation  possibly 
of  some  Phoenician  equivalent.  We  say  Phoenician;  for 
Elymian  nomenclature^  whatever  its  character^  was  likely 
to  be  by  this  time  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  clear  that  the 
haven  of  Eryx  and  Eryx  itself  are  now  fully  under  Car- 
thaginian supremacy;  the  haven^  we  may  be  sure,  was,  for 
all  naval  purposes,  an  actual  Carthaginian  possession  ^.  Its 
importance  as  a  haven  has  lasted  to  this  day  along  with 
its  name.  And  we  must  remember  that,  at  this  time  and 
ages  later,  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  which  stands 
Trapani  stretched  much  further  into  the  sea  than  it  now 
does,  and  that,  just  as  at  Motya,  points  which  now 
survive  only  as  island  rocks  were  then  part  of  the  main 
peninsula.  With  the  mount  of  Eryx  the  haven  of  Eryx 
had  doubtless  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dionysios,  and  it 
must  have  formed  his  naval  head-quarters  for  his  siege  of 
Lilybaion. 

Of  the  first  of  the  many  sieges  of  the  new  stronghold  we  Siege  of 
have  nothing  recorded  but  its  ill  success.     All  that  we  hear  nJed^^^ 
of  the  acts  of  Dionysios  before  Lilybaion  is  that,  "  as  there 
were  many  soldiers  within  it,  he  raised  the  siege  ^"    The 
new  walls  and  the  vast  ditches  had  clearly  stood  the  fortress 

\}  Died.  XV.  73 ;  rdv  rSv  'Eflvidi^Mf  kifUya.] 
[•  See  SicUy,  i  aSi.] 

[■  Diod.  XV.  73 ;   voXXw  8*  6rreaF  kw  ain^  arparwrwy  t^  woXtopxtoi^ 
iKwrtv,'] 
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OHAP.  X.  of  Himilkdn  in  good  stead ;  but  it  is  grievous  to  have  no 
^y^°?*°  means  of  comparing  the  attack  of  Dionysios  on  ancient 
away  from  Motya  with  his  attack  on  new  Lilybaion.  The  lord  of 
^  ^^  Syracuse  was  clearly  beginning  to  weary  of  the  war,  a  war 
into  which  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  throw  all  the 
energy  of  his  younger  days.  He  listened  to  a  false  report, 
most  likely  cunningly  spread  abroad  by  the  Carthaginians 
themselves,  of  a  fire  in  the  haven  of  the  warships  of  Car^ 
thage,  by  which — so  he  was  told  or  so  he  inferred — ^the 
whole  Punic  navy  was  destroyed^.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  was  the  very  moment  to  press  the  siege  of  Lily- 
baion ;  but  the  inference  attributed  to  Dionysios  is  that,  if 
Carthage  was  thus  weakened,  it  was  needless  to  keep  the 
whole  of  his  own  vast  armada  afloat  ^.  He  sent  a  hundred 
and  thirty  triremes,  the  best  in  the  fleet,  into  the  haven  of 
Eryx ;  the  rest  were  ordered  to  sail  back  to  Syracuse.  The 
Carthaginian  commander,  whose  name  is  not  g^ven,  was 
as  ready  to  seize  an  opportunity  as  Himilk6n  had  been 
in  times  past. 
Sea-7ictory  Beyond  all  expectation,  he  was  presently  at  sea  with  two 
giniant  at  hundred  ships.  He  made  a  dash  on  the  Syracusan  fleet  at 
DrepMion.  Prepanon,  and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty  triremes,  whose  captains  and  crews  were  not 
looking  for  any  attack  ^  Here  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  the 
&ilure  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaion  must  have  lessened  the 
credit  of  the  S3rracusan  arms.  Yet  the  campaign  had  given 
to  Dionysios  some  substantial  gain,  if  he  could  only  hope 
to  keep  conquests  at  such  a  distance.  He  had  won  Selinous, 
Entella,  the  moimt  of  Eryx ;  the  haven  he  had  gained  and 
lost  again.  Of  Segesta  this  time  we  hear  nothing.  As 
winter  came  on,  both  sides  agreed  to  a  truce;  but  the 

[»  Diod.  XV.  73.] 

['  lb. ;  Tw  t^oay  rpt-fipaiv  kitarbv  ii\vKat  rpUucourm  r^t  dpiaras  dv^crrctXcr 
cit  t6v  fSiV  'Efividrcjir  \tfUva,  rds  8'  SXXas  dvdffos  k^iirtfoptv  €ls  ras  Svpa- 
KOvaasJ] 
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tyrant  of  Sjrracuse  was  not  destined  to  renew  the  war  with    cslaf.  x. 
the  next  spring. 

*  '*  Before  longa  treaty  was  again  made  between  Syracuse  Freeh 

peao6  with 

and  Carthage.    We  are  not  told  its  terms ;  but  as  Selinoos,  Cartbage. 
when  we  next  hear  of  it,  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  posses- 
sion, the  Syracusan  conquests  were  most  likely  given  back 
to  Carthage. 

"  But  it  was  not  the  elder  Dionysios  who  made  the  treaty. 
We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  reign  and  life  of  a  man 
who  had  done  such  great  things  and  had  so  largely  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  of  his  day.  In  the  year  367  Diony-  Death  of 
sios  the  tyrant  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  B.a  367. 
cause  of  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  a  strange  one. 
It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  first  prize  at  Athens  ^.  The  news 
was  brought  to  him  with  all  speed.  His  delight  was 
unbounded;  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods^  and  indulged  in  an 
excess  of  wine  which  was  unusual  with  him.  A  fever 
followed^  and  he  died  '.  His  career  had  been  indeed  a 
wonderful  one.  He  had  destroyed  the  freedom  of  his 
native  city,  but  he  had  made  it  both  the  greatest  city  and 

♦  Story  of  SicUy,  pp.  195,  196. 
\}  See  p.  194,  note.] 

['  Diod.  xv.  74.  He  is  said  there  to  have  died  from  oyerdrinkiiig  on 
the  occasion  of  his  victory.  In  Justin  (zz.  5)  ''insidiis  snorum  inter- 
fioitnr.*'  Plutarch  (Didn  6)  following  Timaios,  says,  that  when  Dionysios 
was  in  a  hopeless  state  Di6n  tried  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the 
tyrant*s  children  by  his  Syracusan  wife  Aristomaohd,  who  was  Didn*s 
sister.  But  the  doctors,  who  fikvoured  the  interests  of  the  younger 
Dionysios,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian  and  his  appointed  successor,  gave  the 
old  man  a  sleeping  draught  of  such  a  kind  that  he  passed  from  uncon- 
sciousness to  death;  Bardr^  ffw&fftwrts  rby  (hvov,  A  sleeping  draught 
had  been  asked  for  by  Dionysius,  who  himself  had  practised  medicine. 
Gf.  ML  y.  H.  zL  it;  wtpi  rij/if  tarpuci^  k<rwovdaff€  /caX  aMs,  leai  Idro  ictd 
irtfo^t  teal  jfirac  ledt  rcL  Xocvd.] 
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cHAF.  X.  the  greatest  power  of  Europe.     No  man  had  won  greater 
The  reign   successes  over  the  barbarian  enemies  of  Greece ;  but  no  man 

ofDio- 

nysios.  had  done  more  to  destroy  Greek  cities,  and  to  plant  bar- 
barians in  his  own  island.  With  his  great  g^ifts,  he  might, 
as  a  lawful  king  or  as  the  leader  of  a  free  people,  have 
made  himself  the  most  illustrious  name  in  all  Greek 
history.  As  it  was,  he  was  a  tyrant ;  he  reigned  as  such, 
and  he  was  remembered  as  such.  All  that  we  can  say  for 
him  is  that  worse  tyrants  came  after  him.  His  reign  was 
unusually  long  for  a  tyrant,  and  he  was  able  to  leave  his 
power  to  his  son.  He  himself  had  said  that  he  was  able  to 
reign  so  long,  because  he  had  abstained  from  wanton  out- 
He  heralds  rages  against  particular  persons.  His  reign  marks  an 
^^.  «ra  in  the  historjr  of  Greece  and  of  the  world.  He  began 
a  state  of  things  which  the  Macedonian  kings  continued. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  when  Dionysios  died,  Philip  son  of 
Amyntas  was  already  fifteen  years  old,  and  that  eight  years 
later  he  won  for  himself  the  Macedonian  kingdom." 


[SUPPLEMENT  L 

{By  the  Editor) 

Thb  Monabcht  of  Diontsios. 
With  a  Map  of  his  Dominioni. 

DiONYSios  had  been  named  Grpartfyhs  avroKpar^p  by  the  Syra-  Dionysios 
cosan  Assembly  (ctucXi/o-ui)  at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  Invasion  T'tJ^^^ 
of  405  B.C.  (see  Diodoros,  xiii.  94;    Sicilf/y  vol.  iii.  552,  553),  kratdr. 
and  the  precedent  of  Qel6n  had  been  publicly  invoked  by  the 
proposers  of  the  decree.     In  the  only  existing  official  documents,  Also  called 
however,  of  contemporary  date  in  which  Dionysios  is  spoken  of,  giciiy.'*  ^ 
the  Athenian  honorary  decrees,  one  of  them  recording  the  alliance 
concluded  between  him  and  Athens,  he  is  always  called  SmcXuw 
(IpXiop.     (C.  I.  A.,  ii.  8,  51,  52  ;  Hicks,  Gr.  Hist,  Inscriptions^  7 1»  84, 
88 ;  cf.  note,  p.  204.)   Beloch  {Impero  di  Dionisio,  1 9  seqq.,  Memorte 
dei  Lincei,  1881),  with  reference  to  this,  goes  so  feur  as  to  maintain 
that  Dionysios  solemnly  laid  down  his  powers  as  Stratdgos  Auto- 
krat6r,  and  that  the  new  office  of  Arch6n  was  then  specially  created 
for  him  {op.  cit,  19 ;  "Bastava  di  creare  una  magistratura  nuova, 
conferita  a  vita,  e  la  cui  competenza  corrispondesse  all'  incirca  a 
quella  del  collegio  dei  15  strategi  dei  tempi  repubblicani.  Bivestito 
di  questa  competenza,  e  col  modesto  nome  di  arconte  {iipx^y)^  Dionisio 
poteva  esserc  sicuro  che  la  direzione  degli  affari  non  gli  sarebbe 
sfuggita  di  mano  ").     But  this  is  pure  supposition,  in  support  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.    (See,  too,  Holm,  Jahres- 
herichl  iiber  d.  Fcrt9chr.  d.  klass.  Alterthumswissensehafty  1881, 
148  seqq.) 

The  Athenian  inscriptions  may  be  certainly  taken  to  show  that 
a  more  or  less  vague  use  of  the  name  Arch6n  was  found  service- 
able by  Dionysios.  So  too,  according  to  Plutarch  (DiCn,  xii),  we 
find  Didn  hoping  by  Plato's  influence  to  remove  the  despotic 
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elements  from  the  tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionysios,  and  make 
of  him  a  law-abiding  magistrate  or  "Arch6n."  CHX»rtf€  ficv  yap, 
&s  toiK€y  dtii  nXdroDyor  irapaytvofitpov  to  itcmoruchv  leal  Xuxv  cucparop 
a<^Xa>y  rrjs  rvpoMvl^^  tfifKXrj  riva  Ka\  p6fUfiov  ip^ovra  r^v  ^tovv(nov 
/toraori^o-cu'.)  But  the  very  phrase  used  in  the  Athenian  decrees, 
— 2iK€k[ds  &px^^> — ^precludes  us  from  citing  them  as  evidence  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy  at  Syracuse. 

Nor  would  such  a  formal  innovation  have  been  at  all  consistent 
with  what  we  know  of  Dionysios*  governmental  system.  It  was 
clearly  his  aim  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  existing 
constitutional  forms.  He  has,  in  fact,  summed  up  his  policy  him- 
self in  the  pithy  injunction  rovs  fiiv  naida^  aarpayakois  rovs  d'  avbpas 
opKMs  €^arap  (Plut.  De  Fort,  Al,  i.  9).  It  was  not  for  want 
of  oaths  that  Syracuse  lost  her  liberties.  And  why  should  Diony- 
sios go  out  of  his  way  to  create  a  new  office  when  the  constitution 
already  supplied  him  with  one  which  he  had  only  to  make  per- 
petual ?  'SrpaTTjyhs  avroKparap  was  an  existing  title,  and  the  powers 
conferred  by  it  went  far  to  satisfy  the  tyrant's  ambition.  It  was 
that  which  Qel6n  had  borne,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  in  this  capacity  that  the  authority  of  Dionysios  was  recog- 
nized by  successive  Syracusan  Assemblies.  It  was  the  precedent 
of  Gel6n,  as  Di6n  reminded  Dionysios,  that  had  enabled  him  to 
assume  the  tyrannia  (Plut.  Di&n^  v). 

The  wider  title  SciccXms  ^px®"  rather  suggests  that  it  was 
intended  to  cover  the  more  personal  authority  won  by  Dionysios 
himself  outside  Syracuse.  To  a  large  extent,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, he  ruled  as  conqueror  of  the  Sikel  lands  embraced  in  the 
former  realm  of  Ducetius.  At  Naxos,  indeed,  we  find  him  handing 
back  to  the  Sikels  the  site  of  the  first  Greek  colony  in  the  island, 
and  at  conquered  Motya  he  employed  them  as  his  garrison  (Diod. 
xiv.  53).  There  is  moreover  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Greek  title  of  Arch6n  had  made  way  amongst  the  native 
elements  of  Sicily.  Mr.  Freeman  {SicUy,  ii.  381)  remarks  of 
Arch6nidd8,  the  Sikel  prince  of  Herbita  and  the  contemporary  and 
ally  of  Ducetius;  **He  would  seem  to  be  the  Hellenic  Arch6n 
while  his  yoke-fellow  is  the  Sikel  or  Latin  Dux."  Among  the 
Sikans  too  we  hear  of  an  Archon  of  Ouessa  (Polyainos,  v.  i.  4). 
Thus  the  superior  personal  title  which  Dionysios  found  it  con- 
venient to  affect  in  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  may  well 
represent  his  claim  to  stand  forth  as  much  as  the  successor  of 
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Ducetias  as  of  Gel6n.    At  the  same  time  the  territorial  style 
avoided  invidious  distinctions  between  ZuccXot  and  ZuccXtttroi. 

At  Syracuse  itself,  however,  the  title  by  which  Dionysios  claimed  At  Sy- 
the  all^iance  of  the  citizens  was  undoubtedly  2rpaniy6s  avTOKpar»p,  "^use 
The  term  "Apx^^p,  so  far  as  it  was  used  with  reference  to  the  civic  Sferatdgos 
government  there,  was  in  fact  only  a  vaguer  synonym  for  Stra-  ^^^ 
t^gos.     And  when  Plutarch  {Didn,  29),  speaking  of  the  twenty 
colleagues  who  were  elected  to  serve  with  Di6n  and  Megakl6s, — 
the  two  Strat^oi  Autokratores, — calls  them  avpdpxom-as,  we  may 
venture  to  translate  the  phrase  "fellow  Strat6goi/'    In  c.  39  he 
directly  calls  the  Strat^oi  "Arch6ns." 

Of  the  ostensibly  constitutional  procedure  which,  when  it  suited  Constitu- 
his  purpose,  Dionysios  could  observe  among  his  own  citizens  there  ^^^'^ 
is  more  than  one  piece  of  evidence.  In  398  having  completed  obseryed 
his  preparations  for  his  great  war  against  Carthage,  he  first  ^y  P**^ 
summoned  an  Assembly  and  harangued  it  in  due  form  in  &vour 
of  his  project  (Diod.  xiv.  45  ;  [^^tovvaws]  avtnfyayt¥  €ts  €KKkij<riav  leal 
napfKokii  Toifg  ^vpaxoalovs  w6kffiOif  cfepcyxeiy  irp6g  Kapxrjdovlovs,  .  .  .  . 
ov  firjp  dKKa  voXkoifs  \6ycvs  irp^g  ravn/v  Trj¥  npoaiptauf  hidkt\6t\s  raxy 
irvyKaT€UPov£  t\afi€  tov£  '2vpaKo<rtavs).  It  was  only  after  obtaining 
a  formal  decree  from  the  Assembly  that  he  sent  a  declaration  of 
war  to  the  Senate  of  Carthage  (Diod.  xiv.  47;  ^towatog  ^  cfcircfi^cy 
tls  Kapxnd6pa  icffpvKa  Ms  cirtOToX^y  7rp6s  rrjv  y^povaieof*  ip  ravrji  dt 
yeypdfiiuvmf  fjv^  Sri  ^vpaKoaiois  btdoyfiMPov  fijj  iroXtfiiip  wpo?  Kap- 
Xi^doWovr,  cay  prf  t&p  *EXKfjpidwp  w6ktwp  tKx^privwrw),  At  a  later 
Assembly  (Diod.  xiv.  64-70)  Dionysios  was  able  to  overawe  his 
opponents  by  the  presence  of  his  mercenaries,  and  to  exercise  his 
right  of  dissolution.  In  his  financial  needs,  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle  {(Ekan,  ii  2.  20),  he  also  made  a  point  of  summoning 
and  formally  consulting  the  Ekkldsia.  It  was  not  even  without 
their  formal  ^ltrf<f>urfia  that  he  put  his  tin  coinage  into  circulation 
(see  Supplement  III,  p.  236). 

So,  too,  on  his  father's  death,  the  first  act  of  the  younger  His  son's 
Dionysios,  though  he  took  care  also  to  be  acclaimed  by  the  army  *°°?"**^ 
(Justin,  xxi.  i),  was  to  summon  an  Assembly  and  to  exhort  the  by  At- 
citizens  to  continue  to  himself  the  good-will  that  had,  as  it  were,  *®"^hly. 
been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  father  (Diod.  xv.  74;  'O  dc 
Atopwrios  6  ptwrtpos  btad€^fUvo£  rrjp  rvpawida,  wpwrop  rh  trkfiBfj  oi/v- 
ayayi»p  tls   iiacKrjiriav  wapixaktat  roU  oIkmiois  \6yoig  Ttiptip  rffp  narpo- 
irap6^op  wpo£  aMp  tdpotap).    It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  connexion 
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Ekkldsia  that  the  name  of  the  popular  Assembly  at  Syracose  always 
and  Boulft  j^ppears  in  our  authorities  as  €Kickr)iria,  otherwise  we  should  expect, 
cose.  as  in  other  Doric  cities,  dXia.     That  the  Senate  was  known  as 

BovXd  appears  from  an  inscription  of  the  last  days  of  Syracusan 
independence  (C.  L  G.  5367 ;  Beloch,  op.  eit  18),  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  its  earlier  existence.  (See  Holm,  Jcihres' 
heriehtf  ^e.  d.  Mass,  AU.  1881,  p.  183.)  Like  the  Ekkl^sia  the 
BovXct  or  something  answering  to  it  may  also  have  been  nominally 
consulted  by  Dionysios,  though  the  fact  is  not  recorded,  and  it 
might  not  in  practice  be  distinguishable  from  that  Council  of 
Friends  with  which  both  he  and  his  successor  consulted  on  critical 
occasions  (Died.  xiv.  8 ;  Plut.  Didn^  vi). 
Dionyaioa'  The  most  characteristic  institution  of  Dionysios'  tyrcmmSf — ^the 
1^^  body-guard  of  six  hundred,  accorded  to  him  by  the  irregular 
Assembly  at  Leontinoi  in  405  (Diod.  xiii.  95), — may  in  some 
respects  be  regarded  as  only  a  reorganization  of  the  picked  body  of 
six  hundred  hoplites  which  earlier  Stratigoi  had  at  their  disposal 
(cf.  Beloch,  op,  cU,  21).  The  practical  Presidency  of  the  Chamber, 
the  conduct  of  foreign  afiairs,  the  administration  of  the  Treasury, 
all  devolved  on  Dionysios  in  virtue  of  his  StraUgia.  In  the 
care  of  appointments  he  had  only  to  extend  existing  rights  of 
Office  of  his  office.  Principal  among  the  officers  nominated  by  the  tyrant 
auarch.  ^j^^  ^^^  (xmt  to  the  fore  is  the  Nauarch  (yavap^off)  or  high 
Admiral  of  the  fleet.  Before  Dionysios*  time  (cf.  Diod.  xiii;  61) 
Ck»iifined  there  seem  to  have  been  several  vavapxoi.  Now,  however,  as  in 
^mHy^*'  the  case  of  the  Strat^a,  the  office  was  limited  to  a  single  com- 
mander, always  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  tyrant's  family. 
It  was  first  conferred  by  Dionysios  on  his  brother  Leptin^, 
afterwards,  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  Italian  expedition, 
taken  away  from  him  and  transferred  to  his  other  brother  The- 
aridas  (Diod.  xiv.  102 ;  [Afim'wTi']  itiv  oir^XXo^  t^s  vavtkpxiasy  Bta- 
pihfjv  6i  Tii»  a-fpop  ddcX^y  rjy^ii6va  tov  otAov  icorfonjcrr).  In  387  B.  0. 
again  the  brother-in-law  of  the  two  former  Nauarchs,  Polyxenos, 
appears  to  have  held  the  post  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  i.  26).  Under 
Dionysios  11.  Philistos,  the  husband  of  Leptinds'  daughter,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  post  (Diod.  xvi.  11  and  16),  but  in  this  instance  he 
is  given  the  title  of  Strat^gos,  the  only  occasion  on  which  this 
title  appears  attached  to  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  under  the  Dionysian 
dynasty  (see  Beloch,  op.  cU.  22).  Opposed  to  him  is  Herakleidte, 
who  had  been  chosen  Nauarch  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Syracusans 
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liberated  by  Di6n.  Altboogh  carried  out  under  republican  forms 
this  election  throws  great  light  on  the  importance  of  the  office. 
Di6n,  hearing  of  the  appointment^  got  the  Syracusans  to  rescind 
their  vote  on  the  ground  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  Auto- 
krat6r  if  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  another  (Plut. 
Didn,  XJOaii ;  ovichi  yhp  avTOKp6Tt$p  fUvtw,  hf  SKKot  fjyriTai  r&v  narh 
BaKofffrav).  Afterwards,  however,  he  had  Herakleid^  nominated 
to  the  post  on  his  own  motion,  and  granted  the  same  bodyguard 
as  himself. 

After  the  N anarch  the  Phrov/rarchs  or  Commandants  take  aPhrour- 
chief  place  among  Dionysios'  officers.  To  them  was  entrusted  ^'^^^ 
the  safekeeping  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  his  dominions,  and 
first  in  importance  among  them  was  naturally  the  Phrtmrareh  of 
the  Akropolis  of  Syracuse  itself.  This  post,  we  are  told,  was 
occupied  for  many  years  by  Philistos  (Plut.  Di6n,  1 1 ;  ^iKurros  .  . . 
rfjp  &cpa»  dic^vXa^c  <l>povpapx&v  M  iroKvp  >fp<^i^v).  On  the  conquest 
of  Motya  and  other  cities  a  Phrov/rareh  was  left  in  command  of 
the  Syracusan  garrison  (see  Beloch,  op,  eit,  p.  23).  In  Dionysios* 
Adriatic  colony  of  Issa  ('*  lissos,"  see  Supplement  ii.  p.  223  seqq.), 
on  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  an  Epa/rch  appointed  by  Diony- 
sios (Diod.  XV.  14)  who  had  numerous  triremes  at  his  disposal; 
D6rikos,  the  commander  left  behind  him  at  Syracuse  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  against  Herbessus,  also  bore  this  title 
(Diod.  xiv.  7). 

The  Syracusan  dominions  were  divided  into  three  main  cate-  Sjracasan 
gories;  (i)  The  old  Syracusan  territories  including  a  large  P*rt  J°™^°°* 
of  the  former  realm  of  Ducetius.     (2)  The  military  colonies  such  into  three 
as  Hadranum,  Inessa,  Leontinoi,  Messana,  and  apparently  Issa,  ^^^""^^ 
where  the  authority  of  Dionysios  was  represented  by  Phrourarchs  colonie7 
or  Eparchs ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Carthaginian  and  other 
towns  captured  from  the  enemy  and  garrisoned  in  the  tyrant's 
name  like  Motya  (for  the  time  being),  and  Solous  taken  from  the 
Carthaginians,  Henna,  Morgantia,  Mensenum,  Cephaloedium,  and 
others  from  the  Sikels,  or  Erot6n  on  the  Italian  side  (Livy,  xxiv.  3). 
(3)  The  ajlied  cities, — trvfinaxi^s  nSKttt, — such  as  what  remained  Allied 
of  Akragas,  Qela,  Eamarina,  and  Selinous  on  the  south-west,  ®^**®^ 
Therma  and  the  new  foundation  of  Tyndaris  on  the  northern  coast, 
some  Sikel  communities  like  Agyrium  under  its  tyrant  Agyris, 
Centuripa  under  Dam6n,  Herbita  and  Assoros  (Diod.  xiv.  78), 
and  above  all  the  Italian  Lokroi,  aggrandized  by  Dionysios'  favour 
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Aggrand-  into  a  considerable  territorial  power  including  in  its  dominions 
lXTi!  ''^  Skylldtion,  Kaul6nia,  and  Hipp6nion  (Diod.  xiv.  io6, 107).  Of  the 
respective  relations  in  which  the  colonies  and  allied  cities  stood 
to  Syracuse  we  know  little.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that 
in  none,  not  even  the  most  privileged,  do  we  find  any  silver 
coinage  belonging  to  this  period.  The  older  Syracusan  colonies, 
to  judge  by  the  inscriptions  of  Akrai,  possessed  only  minor  magis- 
trates of  their  own. 

The  military  basis  and  sham  constitutionalism  of  Dionysios' 
government  suggest  more  than  one  comparison  with  the  Eoman 
Empire.  In  nothing  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  system 
of  military  colonies  which  he  set  on  foot,  as  well  as  in  their  cosmo- 
politan character.  He  made  free  use  of  whatever  served  his  turn 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  but  as  the  mainstay  of  his  empire 
be  seems  to  have  deliberately  preferred  non-Hellenic  elements. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  text,  his  "  settlement  of  Italian  mercenaries 
in  the  island  foreshadows  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  subjugation 
of  Sicily,  first  of  all  lands  out  of  Italy,  by  an  Italian  power." 
According  to  the  author  of  the  letters  that  bear  Plato's  name  (Ep. 
viii.  p.  353  F)  the  Oscan  was  already  threatening  to  supersede  the 
Oreek  language  in  the  island.  At  Katand  and  Leontinoi  Diony- 
sios  planted  Campanian  and  other  mercenaries;  his  colony  of 
Messana  he  largely  peopled,  if  not  with  Italians,  at  any  rate  with 
Italiots.  The  site  of  Naxos  he  handed  over  to  the  Italic  element 
in  Sicily,  the  native  Sikels.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  among 
the  mercenaries  promiscuously  set  down  by  him  within  what  once 
had  been  Hellenic  walls  were  Oauls,  Iberians,  and  Ligurians.  At 
Syracuse  itself  we  find  him  enlarging  the  franchise  quite  in  the 
imperial  style,  and  enrolling  among  the  **  new  citizens "  liberated 
slaves  (Diod.  xiv.  7).  Ortygia  itself  was  in  the  bands  of  his  mer- 
cenaries. As  a  result  of  his  government  it  is  recorded  that  most 
of  the  cities  that  had  escaped  destruction  were  occupied  by  hetero- 
geneous barbarians  and  disbanded  soldiers  (Plut.  TimcMn,  i ;  al 
di  irKfurrat  vSkns  vn6  papfidpap  fuyadwp  xal  (rrparutT&p  ifiia6»p  learc/- 

XOITO). 

There  is  even  some  evidence  that  Dionysios  anticipated  both 

awttme^y  ^"^*^  Emperors  and  the  later  Greek  princes  in  taking  to  himself 

Dionysios.  divine  attributes  (see  Holm,  Gesch,  SicUieriB,  ii.  459).     According 

to  Di6n  Chiysostomos  (Or.  37  Corinihiaca,  ed.  Dindorf.  298,  299), 

the  Syracusans  being  in  want  of  money,  owing  to  their  prolonged 
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wars  with  the  Carthaginians  and  "  other  barbarians  of  Sicily  and  Dionynos 
Italy,"  melted  down  all  the  statues  of  their  tyrants  except  those  of  ^^[^^ 
the  elder  Dionyeios,  which  were  fisuBhioned  in  the  form  of  Dionysos  Dkmysos. 
(irX^y  Spa  rov  ^lorvaiov  rov  vrp§afivnpov  r«v  t6  <rxfilJM  rov   Aunwrov 
ir€pikiiifup»p).    It  is  probable  that  those  who  erected  the  statues 
of  Dionysios  thus  deified  also  reared  altars  to  his  honour,  as  the 
cities  of  Greece  were  already  doing  to  his  contemporary  Lysander. 
The  irreligious  cast  of  Dionysios'  mind  would  certainly  not  have 
prevented  him  from  availing  himself  of  an  imperial  cult  if  it 
served  his  purpose.     In  the  assumption  of  divine  attributes  he  Dionysios 
was  followed  by  his  son,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  son  of  Apollo  ^f'^poV^' 
(Plut.  2>e  Fort,  Alex.  ii.  5)  in  the  boastful  line  ; 

So,  too,  we  find  the  younger  Dionysios  naming  his  son  ApoUdkrcU^, 
and  his  Rhdgine  colony  Phaibia.  In  the  days  of  the  Syracusan 
kings  traces  of  the  same  deification  are  not  wanting,  and  Philistis, 
queen  of  Hier6n  II.,  appears  on  coins  in  the  guise  of  D6mdtdr 
or  her  daughter. 

The  geographical  extension  of  the  dominions  of  Dionysios  can  Geographi- 
best  be  understood  from  the  annexed  Map.  It  represents  the  ^^  ^^ 
possessions  and  dependencies  of  Dionysios  as  they  existed  in  379  Dionydos' 
B.O.  In  that  year  he  had,  by  the  capture  of  Kroton,  achieved  ^^  ^^' 
his  most  brilliant  conquest  (after  Rh^gion)  on  the  Italian  side,  nor, 
accepting  Beloch's  conclusions  {op,  eit,  pp.  6  and  7,  note  i),  was  it 
till  the  succeeding  year  that  he  was  forced  by  his  defeat  at  Eronion 
(see  p.  198)  to  cede  his  westernmost  conquests  up  to  the  Halykos  to 
the  Carthaginians.  He  still  held,»on  any  showing  till  383  B.a, 
— what  remained  of  Selinous,  Solous,  and  the  Himeraian  Therma, 
and  the  borders  of  his  dominions  stretched  from  the  Mazaros 
to  the  Krathis.  Within  these  limits  the  cities  and  communities 
not  held  in  direct  subjection  were  certainly  in  a  position  of 
dependent  alliance.  His  new  colony  of  Messana  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  straits;  Rh^on,  on  the  other  side,  though  dis- 
mantled, seems  neither  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed  as  stated 
by  Strabo  (vi.  i.  6),  nor  its  site  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  as 
suggested  in  the  text  (cf.  Qrote,  c.  Ixxxiii),  for  Dionysios  himself 
is  recorded  to  have  built  a  palace  there  (Pliny,  xii.  7 ;  cf.  Beloch, 
op.  cU,  p.  8),  and  its  value  as  an  Italian  outpost  of  the  dynasty 
was  further  acknowledged  by  his  son  planting  there  his  colony 
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Italian       of  Phoibia  (Strabo,  loe,  cit).     Beyond  this  the  greater  part  of 

P?^^"^°'  the  toe  of  Italy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  favoured  Lokrian 

nydoe.        allies  and  dependents,  to  whom  Dionysios  had  handed  over  the 

territories  of  Kaal6nia,  Skylldtion,  and  Hipp6nion.     On  the  other 

hand,  the  garrisoning  of  the  Akropolis  of  Erot6n  shows   that 

Dionysios  held  the  extensive  dominions  and  dependencies  of  that 

great  city  under  his  direct  government.     Our  informant  fails  us 

at  this  point,  but  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  Pandosia,  Terina,  and 

the  other  Krot6niate  plantations  stretching  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea 

followed  the  fortunes  of  the  mother-city  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 

the  suzerainty  of  Dionysios.     Between  the  Sicilian  tyrant  and  the 

Lucanians  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Laos  and  Poseid6nia,  they 

could  not  stand  alone. 

Members        The  "Apx^^y  SutcX^r  thus  included  in  his  dominions,  besides  the 

j|^]^®*    greater  part  of  the  Island,  a  large  slice  of  the  older  Sikel  land 

dependent  on  the  Italian  side  of  tbe  straits.     To  a  certain  extent  he  may 

be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  arrangement  of  a  much  later  date 

and  to  have  founded  before  its  time  a  realm  of  "  the  two  Sicilies." 

Pliny  indeed  (iii.  15),  when  speaking  of  his  projected  wall  from 

sea  to  sea  across  the  Isthmus  of  Squillace,  uses  the  significant 

words — "  vntercimm  {peninsulam)  eo  loco  adjicere  Sicilies  volmtJ* 

Beyond  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  continuous  territory,  the 

remaining  members  of  the  Italiot  League,  at  the  head  of  them 

the  Tarantines  (see  Holm,  O.  S,  ii.  134 ;  and  cf.  Athdn.  xv.  700  d  ; 

Strabo,  vi.  i.  8),  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  Dionysios'  hegemony 

Alliances    and  remained  in  close  alliance  with  his  successor.     The  warlike 

Lucanians.  I^c^&i^  ^^^  ^  allies,  and  the  lapygians  and  Hessapians,  in 

whose  country  lay  the  two  harbours  of  Brundisium  {Bp€vr€atop) 

and  Hydruntum, — afterwards  the  most  famous  crossing-points  to 

the  Greek  lands  beyond, — seem  to  have  followed  the  same  example 

Apnlians.    (see  Suppl.  II,  p.  228).   To  judge  by  the  colonies  founded  by  his  son 

on  the  Apulian  coast  and  their  personal  superintendence  by  the 

younger  Dionysios  (Diod.  xvL  5  and  10 ;  see  Suppl.  II,  p.  228), 

Apulia  too  came  within  the  sphere  of  Syracusan  influence, — a 

strange  foreshadowing  of  the  days  of  Norman  Counts  and  Kings. 

Sonth         On  the  opposite  shore  alliances  had  been  concluded  with  the 

lUyrians,    gQ^^hem  Illyrians,  and  the  Molottis  under  king  Alketas  might 

tian  king.    ^  regarded  as  a  protected  State.     The  keys  of  the  Adriatic  were 

thus  in  Dionysios'  hands,  and  he  took  care  to  cement  his  dominions 

in  the  gulf  by  his  plantations  at  Pharos,  Issa,  Adria,  and  perhaps 
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other  sites  on  the  Illyrian  and  east  Italian  shores  (see  Suppl.  11,  AdrUtio 
pp.  228,  229), — a  policy  continued  by  his  successor.  ^  ^""^' 

Over  and  above  all  this,  an  ominous  notice,  supplied  by  Justin 
(xx.  5),  shows  that  Dionysios  could  reckon  on  the  armed  support 
of  the  greatest  barbarian  land-power  of  the  peninsula.  The  Gauls,  AlUavoe 
fresh  from  the  burning  of  Borne,  had  despatched  envoys  to  Diony-  Q^uig  j^ 
sios,  then  warring  in  Italy,  with  the  offer  of  their  "  friendship  and  Italy, 
alliance,"  which  the  tyrant  gladly  accepted.  He  might  employ 
them  either  in  the  van  of  his  armies  or  against  the  rear  of  his  enemies 
("gentem  suam  inter  hostes  eius  positam  esse,  magnoque  usui  ei 
futnram,  vel  in  acie  bellanti  vel  de  tergo  intentis  in  proelium  hos- 
tibus  ").  This  formal  alliance  of  the  invading  Gaulish  tribes  must 
be  taken  to  mean  something  more  than  the  casual  employment 
of  bands  of  Gaulish  mercenaries.  It  opened  out,  indeed,  unlimited 
possibilities  of  future  aggrandisement  in  southern  and  even  central 
Italy.  Later  on, — in  349  B.C., — we  read  (Livy,  vii.  25,  26)  of 
a  Greek  fleet,  apparently  despatched  by  the  younger  Dionysios, 
cooperating  with  the  Gauls  on  the  coasts  of  Latium,  and  extend- 
ing its  ravages  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Diod6ro8,  our  chief  authority  for  the  Solid 
reign  of  Dionysios,  becomes  extremely  defective  during  the  period  ^J^^^» 
marked  by  the  greatest  extension  of  his  rule  and  influence  on  the  Italian 
Italian  side.     The  capture  of  Krot6n  for  instance  (see  p.  202,  ^<'™""*^* 
note  3),  an  event  of  the  first  importance,  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  the  Sicilian  historian.      But  the  solid  nature  of  Dionysios' 
Italian  dominion  is  proved  by  the  extent  of  the  authority  which 
his  degenerate  successor  continued  to  exercise  from  the  Straits 
of  Messina  to  the  Adriatic.   The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Dionysian 
dynasty  finally  shifted  from  Syracuse  to  Lokroi.] 


[SUPPLEMENT  II. 

{By  the  Editor.) 

Thb  Adbiatio  Colonies  op  Diontsios. 

The  planting  by  DionjBios  of  Syracasan  colonies  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Adriatic  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
Designs  of  interesting  episodes  of  his  reign.     Looked  at  from  one  point  of 
JJiW°"    ^®^'  i*  ^*«  ^^  necessary  corollary  of  his  scheme  for  securing  the 
Greece.       transit-route  from  Italy  to  Greece  proper,  in  the  afEdrs  of  which 
he  was  constantly  interyening,  and  whither, — reversing  the  designs 
of  the  Molottian  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos, — he  clearly  hoped  in  time 
to  extend  his  supremacy.     But,  over  and  above  these  more  purely 
political  aims,  the  Adriatic  plantations  of  Dionysios  must  before  all 
else  be. regarded  as  part  of  a  deliberate  and  far-reaching  com- 
mercial policy  about  which  we  have  too  little  information. 
The  An   important  trade-route  between  the   East  Mediterranean 

aIT^^       countries  and  the  far  North  had  from  very  early  times  followed 
trade-         the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  long  chain  of  islands 
^^^'         and  sheltering  fiords  were  very  favourable  to  the  enterprise  of 
primitive  navigation.      The  most  ancient  starting-point  of  the 
sea-route   of  which   we  have  any  historical  record  was  Adria, 
near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Po,  from  whose 
early  importance  the  sea  itself  took  the  name  of  the  Adriatic* 
Old  course  The  Baltic  amber-trade,  which  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
^^  first  millennium  before  our  sera  had  for  the  most  part  superseded 

the  earlier  commerce  with  Jutland  and  the  North-Sea  strand, 
seems  to  have  followed  this  route,  and  the  Greek  legends  which 
connected  the  source  of  the  amber  supply  with  the  Eridanos 
and  the  shores  of  Adria  have  been  reasonably  connected  with 
this  ancient  trade-route.  (See  Genthe,  Ui^>er  den  Etruskiachen 
Tau9chhcmdd  naeh  dem  Norden,  1874  ed.,  pp.  103,  104.)  The 
legends  of  Kadmos  that  have  attached  themselves  to  so  many  sites 
on  the  Blyrian  coast  attest  the  part  which  the  Phoenicians  took 
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in  tlus  oommerce.     In  early  days,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  33)  of  the  transport  of  the  Hyper- 
borean gifts  to  the  temple  of  Ddlos,  the  products  of  this  trade-line  Oommer- 
reached  the  D6d6naians,  "  first  of  the  Greeks,"  through  barbarian  ^^^  f 
intermediaries.    At  a  later  date  Corinth  and  her  colonies  followed  Greece 
in  the  Phcenician  wake.  A^wS^ 

It  is  true  that,  whether  owing  to  the  violent  interruption  of  con-  ooMta. 
tinental  trade-lines  or  simply  to  a  change  in  Greek  fashion,  amber 
itself  ceased  for  some  centuries  to  be  an  important  item  in  Adri- 
atic commerce,  and  the  flourishing  times  of  its  import  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  did  not  revive  till  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  Aquileia  had  succeeded  Adria  as  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  Gulf.  But  the  trade-route  still  had  its  importance  to  the 
Greeks.  The  products  of  the  plains  of  the  Po,  of  the  Alps  and 
the  lands  beyond,  of  the  lUyrian  wilds, — the  slaves  and  cattle,  the 
hides  and  wool  and  other  raw  materials, — now  no  doubt,  as  in  later 
times,  still  made  their  way  by  this  Adriatic  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discoveries  of  Greek  bronzes  and  pottery  on  various 
sites  on  the  Dalmatian,  Istrian,  and  Venetian  coasts,  in  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  the  Salzkammergut  and  Southern  Bavaria,  Wilrttem- 
berg,  Switzerland,  and  even  the  Rhine  valley,  stand  in  direct 
relation  to  this  old  Adriatic  line,  and  show  that  the  barbarian 
tribes  were  learning  to  value  the  refined  productions  of  Greek 
art.  It  was  Korkyra,  the  daughter  of  Corinth,  who  first  reaped  Colonies  of 
the  full  harvest  of  this  trade,  and  at  Apollonia,  Dyrrhachion,  and  ^^^'^J^* 
finally  in  Black  Korkyra  (now  Curzola,  Old  Slav.  Karkar)  found 
fresh  stepping-stones  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Taras  also  took  Tarantine 
a  leading  part,  and  the  evidences  of  Magna  Grsecian  imports  are  «?dAthe- 
very  marked  on  the  ancient  sites  of  the  Dalmatian  and  Istrian  terprise. 
coasts,  and  even  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps.  (See  ArchcBologta, 
1890,  p.  30.)  From  the  numbers  of  Attic  vases  found  at  Adria, 
Felsina  (Bologna),  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  it  would  further  appear  that  Athens  too  took  a  direct 
share  in  this  Adriatic  commerce.  At  a  later  period  indeed  (325 
B.G.,  cf.  Genthe,  op.  cit  104)  the  Athenians  themselves  contem- 
plated planting  an  Adriatic  colony  for  the  protection  of  their  trade 
in  those  waters. 

It  was  on  this  artery  of  oommerce  that  Dionysios  now  laid  Dionysios 

hands  in  the  most  methodical  manner.     According  to  the  account  ^^^tic 

of  Diod6ros  (xv.  13)  his  object  was  simply  to  secure  his  communi-  trade- 
route. 
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Adriatic  cationB  With  Epeiros  on  which  he  had  designs  of  his  own.  Bather, 
^onydos.  ^®  should  he  inclined  to  regard  it  as  part  of  his  general  scheme 
for  securing  control  of  the  Oulf,  with  which  the  possession  of 
the  transit-route  hetween  Italy  and  Greece  was  necessarily  hound 
up.  For  the  would-he  lord  of  the  Adriatic  two  measures  were 
hefore  all  things  needful.  One  was  the  establishment  of  a  chain 
of  conyenieut  stations  along  the  eastern  coast ;  the  other  was  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  one  or  more  of  the  more  powerful  com- 
munities of  the  lUyrian  mainland.  It  was  with  this  latter  object 
in  view  that  in  after  ages  we  find  Venice  constantly  allying 
herself  with  Slavonic  Krals  and  Byzantine  Despots  of  the  East 
Adriatic  terra  firma^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dionysios' 
alliance  with  the  South  Blyrian  clans  and  bis  attempt  to  turn 
the  Molottis  into  a  protected  State  were  iu  the  main  directed 
towards  securing  a  stronger  grasp  on  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
So  too  at  a  later  date  (see  p.  204,  note  i)  we  read  of  him  de- 
spatching a  naval  expedition  to  rescue  Korkyra  from  the  hands  of 
Athens,  still  the  most  dangerous  maritime  competitor  of  Syracuse 
on  that  side. 
Points  of  But  the  formation  of  isolated  alliances  on  the  Illyrian  mainland 
I^tiwa  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^y  itself  sufficient  to  secure  Adriatic  dominion.  With 
coaat  the  fiords  and  islands  of  the  Illyrian  shores  still  to  a  large  extent 

toA^^tic  "^  unchecked  possession  of  piratic  tribes,  the  navigation  of  Ionian 
dominioQ.  waters  was  unsafe.  The  occupation  of  points  of  vantage  on  the 
Illyrian  coasts  and  islands  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
necessary  measure  of  police  for  any  civilized  power  engaged  in 
those  waters.  Witness  the  later  experience  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
the  long  struggles  of  Home  with  the  Illyrians  from  Queen  Teuta'a 
days  onwards,  of  Venice  with  the  Narentines  and  Uskoks. 
Colony  of  In  carrying  out  his  schemes  in  this  direction  Dionysios  foimd 
a  welcome  ally.  The  Parians  had  about  the  same  time,  in  obedi- 
ence, it  is  said,  to  an  oracle  (Died.  xv.  13.  4),  planted  the  colony 
of  Pharos  on  the  isle  of  Lesina,  which  in  the  Slavonic  form  of 
Hvar  still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Dionysios  from  the  first 
seems  to  have  assumed  a  kind  of  partnership  in  this  enterprise, 
and  a  combined  attack  of  the  Illyrian  mainlanders  soon  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  playing  the  part  of  protector  to  the  new  settlers. 
This  help  was  forthcoming  from  a  colony  which  he  had  already 
established  on  his  own  behalf  on  the  same  coast,  and  in  whose 
haven  his  "  Eparch  "  had  collected  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  deal 
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a  croshiiig  blow  at  the  armada  of  small  craft  moBtered  by  the  DionyBioa' 
barbarians  (Diod.  xv.  14).    The  two  passages  of  Diod6ro6  (3cv.  5^^"^*^ 
13*  3>    14*  2)  however   which  give  the  name  of  **LissoB"  to(Li«ia). 
Dioiiysios'  foondation  have  led  to  much  misunderstanding,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  this  as  simply  due  to  a 
confusion  with  the  island  settlement  of  Issa, — now  Lissa, — the  Syra- 
cnsan  colonization  of  which  is  vouched  for  by  other  evidence.   Issa 
moreover  stands  in  a  close  geographical  relation  to  Pharos,  being 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  few  miles  of  sea,  whereas  Lissos,  the 
modem  Alessio  (Albanian  Lesh),  is  sufficiently  remote. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  with  what  object  Dionysios  could  Not  LisMt 
have  planted  a  colony  at  Lissos  at  all.  Holm  indeed  {OetGh.  ^  ^•"^^^ 
SicUienSj  ii.  135)  brings  the  occupation  of  Lissos  by  Dionysios 
into  relation  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  Alketas  of 
Molottis.  But  it  was  too  far  north  to  be  useful,  as  Au16n  or  Apol- 
Idnia  might  have  been,  for  a  Molottian  campaign.  Moreover, 
Diodoros  in  two  passages  (xv.  13.  4;  14.  2)  brings  the  alleged 
foundation  of  Lissos  into  direct  relation  with  that  of  Pharos. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  value  of  any  Adriatic 
settlement  to  the  Syracusan  tyrant  lay  in  the  advantage  it 
offered  to  his  shipping.  In  this  respect  Issa  is  supreme.  But 
Lissos,  on  its  height  above  the  mouth  of  the  Drin,  could  never 
have  been  a  good  naval  station.  Its  port — the  Nymphseum  of 
Csesar  {Bell.  Civ,  iii.  26),  now  S.  Giovanni  di  Hedua — is  a  mere 
anchorage,  exposed  to  the  sciroceo,  as  Cssar  himself  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  and  as  those  whose  bark  has  been  driven  on 
that  inhospitable  shore  are  not  likely  to  forget.  The  river 
itself  is  only  navigable  for  a  short  distance,  and  that  for  ships 
of  small  burden.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  later  history 
of  Lissos  or  its  existing  monuments  that  can  be  taken  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  it  ever  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  The  akro- 
polis  of  Lissos,  or  Akrolissos, — the  citadel  of  modem  Alessio, — 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  explore,  contains  remains  of  polygonal 
or  so-called  "  Cyclopean  "  walls  of  a  type  known  elsewhere  on  the 
Blyrian  coast  (see  Yon  Hahn.,  Albanmsche  Studien,  p.  122),  but 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  Hellenic  masonry  such  as  was  em- 
ployed by  Dionysios*  builders.  The  only  known  coin  of  Lissos, 
a  small  bronze  piece  with  the  inscription  AI2ZIOTAN  struck  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  shows  rather  Epeirot 
than  Syracusan  traditions  (see  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1880;  EecerU 
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Diacoveries  of  TUyrian  Cains,  p.  271  seqq.;  the  obverse  is  a  head 
of  Artemis  with  her  quiver,  mbinterpreted  he.  cit  owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  coin;  the  reverse  is  a  thunderbolt).  Down  to 
211,  when  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  captured  its  rock  citadel,  Lissos 
seems  to  have  remained  an  Illyrian  stronghold. 
l8M(Li8ia)  The  claim  of  Issa  to  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of  Dionysios' 
X^g^^  Adriatic  plantations  rests  on  the  most  obvious  geographical  as  well 
as  historical  grounds.  From  its  central  position  the  island  of 
Lissa  has  been  long  recognized  by  maritime  powers  as  the  key 
of  the  Adriatic.  With  Ravenna  and  Pola,  it  was  a  principal 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  these  waters.  In  after  ages  Venice, 
called  on  to  cope  with  the  barbarous  Narentines  who  had  revived 
the  piratic  traditions  of  the  old  Illyrian  tribes,  made  Lissa  one 
of  its  earliest  prizes.  At  a  later  date  the  same  considerations 
that  had  influenced  his  predecessors  moved  Captain  Hoste,  who 
commanded  the  English  squadron  sent  to  oppose  Napoleon's  admiral 
in  Adriatic  waters,  to  make  Lissa  his  principal  station.  It  was 
off  Lissa  that  he  gained  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  from  1812  to  1815  the  island 
passed  formally  under  English  government,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
''Continental  System"  became  as  much  an  outpost  of  our  commerce 
as  of  our  naval  power.  In  more  recent  times  (a.d.  1866)  Lissa 
has  looked  on  at  the  first  struggle  for  Adriatic  dominion  between 
the  fleet  of  its  Austrian  possessor  and  that  of  new-bom  Italy. 

To  those  who  know  the  coast,  the  open  sea  to  be  traversed,  and 

the  exposed  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  Drin,  the  idea  that  such 

ready  help  as  was  accorded  to  the  Pharians  could  have  come  from 

Lissos,  or  that  Lissos  would  have  been  a  gathering-point  for  any 

Ifseftn        naval  expedition,  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     On 

o^raT**-**^  the  other  hand,  Skylax  speaks  of  Issa  as  the  site  of  a  Greek  city, 

mainland,    expressly  linking  it  with  Pharos  (23  ;  vtos  ^dpos  vrja-o?  'EXXi;!')^  koI 

"icrcTo  PTJaos  Ka\  w6K€tg  *EXKrfp{bts  o^rot),  and  Skymnos  (v.  414,  415), 

after  significantly  citing  Timaio?  for  the  assertion  that  the  neigh* 

bouring  HyUoi  were  barbarized  Hellenes,  adds ; 

pfj<rot  jwit'  airroi>t  8*  t<mr  ''I<r<ra  k^yofAirri 

The  statement  moreover  of  Strabo  (vii.  5.  5)  that  Tragurion 
(Trail)  was  a  colony  of  the  Isseans  f^la-o'top  in-Mrfui),  and  the  further 
notice  of  Polybios  (xxxii.  18)  that  both  that  city  and  Epetion  were 
part  of  their  government  (jitr  avr&p  rarroMCMv),  finds  its  complement 
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in  Pliny,  iii.  23.  141,  who  places  in  the  same  neighbonrhood  the 
town  '*  Siculi "  (the  true  reading,  and  not  "  Sicum/'  of.  Mommsen, 
C.  I.  L.  iii.  p.  305).  Both  he  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  16)  also  speak 
of  "  Siculotse  "  in  near  connexion  with  the  Naresii  who  occupied 
theNarenta  valley. 

The  probability  that  Diodoros  confounded  Lissos  with  Issa  has 
been  already  suggested  by  C.  MuUer  (Skylax,  Geographi  Minores, 
30),  and  this  view  is  accepted  by  Beloch  {L'impero  Sictliano  di 
Diomsio  9,  Memorie  dei  Lined,  188 1).  Grotefend's  suggestion 
{Zv/r  Geogr.  u,  Gesch.  von  AUrltalien,  iv.  45)  that  Lbsos  was 
the  true  foundation  and  that  Issa  was  attributed  by  Skynmos 
to  Syracuse  by  confusion  with  the  mainland  town  seems  altogether 
"  preposterous  and  perverse." 

On  Greek  inscriptions  found  at  Issa  it  is  perhaps  a  note-  Federal 
worthy  fact  that  the  name  of  Dionysios  more  than  once  occurs  j^^^^* 
(cf.  C.  I.  G.,  1835, — where  the  name  appears  alone  and  in  solitary  Pharoa. 
prominence  at  the  head  of  others  to  which  patronymics  are  at- 
tached;— BvU,  di  Corr.  Arch.,  1857,  45;  BuU.  di  Arch,  e  Storia 
Dalmata,  1885,  29).  The  autonomous  coinage  of  Issa  reaches 
back  into  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  the  earliest 
coin-types  betray  by  their  style  their  Syracusan  parentage.  (See 
Imhoof  Blumer,  Ntmi.  Zeitachr,^  1884,  258.)  They  exhibit  a  dol« 
phin  beside  a  youthful  head,  apparently  of  a  mythical  founder, 
whose  name  is  supplied  by  the  accompanying  inscription  lONIOS. 
It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Theopompos  preserved  by  Strabo 
(vii.  617)  that  the  name  of  *l6ptos  was  in  some  special  way  con- 
nected with  Issa  (^KCiv  an6  ai'dp69  ^yrjaofifvov  r»v  ronciv  <(  ''laaris 
\unjs  codd.]),  and  from  the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Khodius  (iv. 
508)  we  gather  that  he  was  the  Eponymic  founder  of  the  original 
Illyrian  settlement  on  the  island,  perhaps  of  that  at  Pharos  as 
well.  From  the  absence,  indeed,  of  the  civic  name,  and  from  the 
wide  extension  given  to  the  name  I0NI02, — including  as  it  did  the 
whole  gulf, — we  may  infer  that  this  was  a  federal  currency  in 
which  both  Issa  and  Pharos  shared.  The  later  coins  of  Issa,  struck 
in  its  own  name,  show  on  the  reverse  a  goat,  an  obvious  symbol 
of  alliance  with  the  sister  colony,  upon  whose  coin- types  the  goat 
simply  reproduces  the  monetary  badge  of  the  mother  city  Pares ; 

Apax/iol  rdl  ndpuu  rSar  Marjtui  rpdyos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  laureate  head  of  Zeus  that  appears  on  the 
obverse  of  the  Pharian  pieces  (some  of  them  over&truck  on  coins 

VOL.  IV.  (J 
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reading  I0NI02)  is  in  all  probability  taken  Arom  the  head  of  Zens 
Eleutherios  on  fourth-century  bronze  coins  of  Syracuse. 
TheVene-  Diod6ros  does  not  expressly  mention  the  name  of  any  other 
colonized  ^^^^  planted  on  these  shores  by  Dionysios,  but  he  speaks  in  a 
by  Diony-  general  way  of  his  founding  more  than  one  city  "in  the  Adriatic  " 
(xY.  13  ;  Aioyv<rtor  .  .  .  ^a>  Korh  t6v  'Adpiav  nSKtts  oUl^tip),  But  the 
EtyTnologicum  Magnwm  contains  the  direct  statement  (s.v.  *Adplas) ; 
AtovCaios  JtK€Xias  rvpayvog  tg  irp6T€pop  tir\  t^  •  •  •  *0Xv/i7riadi  ndXiv  €Kti<T(v 
*Adpiay  €W  r^  *lc»vuc^  K6kir^f  d<l>  ^s  koI  t6  yrcXayof  *Abpiag  itaXcircu. 
(So  too  Tzetzes — ad  Lycophr.,  650  seqq. — and  cf.  Justin,  I.  9.) 
By  some  this  foundation  has  been  referred  to  the  southern  Hatria 
(now  Atri)  in  Picenum  (e.g.  Mtiller,  Etrwker,  i.  140,  ed.  Deecke), 
and  Mr.  Freeman,  when  drawing  up  a  map  indicating  Dionysios' 
possessions,  adopted  this  view.  But  both  its  existing  remains  and 
its  geographical  position  in  relation  to  early  trade-lines  of  the 
Gulf  clearly  point  to  the  northern  Adria,  the  original  name-giver 
Not  Hatria  of  the  Adriatic,  as  the  more  probable  site  of  a  Greek  colony.  The 
num.^^  Hatria  of  Picenum  stood  away  fi*om  the  sea,  and  can  show  no 
antiquity  compared  to  that  of  the  Venetian  town.  Its  coins, 
struck  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  289  B.C.,  display  a  Latin 
Site  and  epigraphy  and  a  somewhat  rude  Italic  art.  The  Adria  of  the 
of  Adria.  ^®^®^>  ^^  ^^  other  hand,  must  in  very  early  times  have  been 
an  emporium  of  Greek  trade.  The  numerous  fragments  of  Greek 
painted  vases  discovered  on  the  spot  and  collected  in  the  local 
Museum  (see  especially  B-  Schoene,  Museo  Bocchi)  show  that  in 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  before  our  sera  a  lively  intercourse 
existed  between  Adria  and  Athens,  of  which  the  further  course 
may  be  traced  in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruscan  Bologna.  The 
graffUi  on  these  vases,  moreover,  show  that  already  by  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  there  must  have  been  Greek  merchants  resident 
in  this  ancient  emporium  (Schoene,  op.  ctt  p.  xii).  Secure  on  its 
island-site,  girt  by  its  marshes  and  its  seven  lagoons,  traversed 
by  its  canals,  Adria  was  in  more  ways  than  one  the  true  fore- 
runner of  the  later  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Not  only  was  it  the 
northern  point  of  embarkation  for  the  early  merchandise  that 
found  its  way  down  the  Po  valley  and  through  the  Alpine  passes, 
but  it  offered  just  such  a  safe  footing  on  the  borders  of  the 
barbarian  world  as  was  habitually  sought  by  the  first  Greek 
colonists  on  distant  shores. 

But  there  are,  besides,  two  definite  reasons  which  lead  us  to 
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identify  the  Adria  that  Dionysios  is  said  to  have  colonized  with 
the  Venetian  port.     According  to  Plutarch  {Didny  ii,  cf.  Holm, 
op.  cU.^  ii.  p.  141),  Philistos,  when  banished  by  Dionysios  I.,  betook 
himself  to  friends  on   the  Adriatic, — €h  t6v  *Adpidy,  the   same 
form  of  words  as  that  used  by  Dioddros,  zy.  13,  in  describing 
Dionysios'  colonization.     It  was  on  this  coast,  in  hci^  that  he 
profited  by  his  enforced  leisure  to  write  his  Histories.    Later  on, 
when  in  favour  with  Dionysios  II.,  we  find  Philistos  acting  as 
Syracusan  admiral  in  the  Adriatic  (Died.  xvi.  11.  3 ;  Plutarch, 
Didn,  xxY,  zxxy).     Now,  from  a  passage  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iii.  20;  Canals  of 
cf.  Holm,  op.  eit.  ii.  p.  441)  mentioning  the  /oisiones  Philistinae  in  ^^^^J^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Venetian  Adria  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  its  canals  were  actually  due  to  Philistos.    Moreover,  a  Belationa 
notice  of  Strabo  (vi.  i.  4)  affords  valuable  evidence  that  the  elder  of  I>»o^- 
Dionysios  had  direct  relations  with  the  Veneti  at  the  head  of  the  YenetL 
Adriatic.     It  was  from  here  that  he  procured  his  race-horses,  and 
though  the  Venetian  breed  was  already  not  unknown,  its  great 
celebrity  throughout  Greece  was  said  to  date  from  Dionysios'  time 
(Strabo,  v.   I.  4  ;  mil  AiovCatog,  6  ttjs  Juctkias  rvpappog,  trrtvBtp  (sc. 
^{  'EvfToy)   rd   UnnTp6<l>ta¥  innftarria'aro  r&p  affkrjiT&v  iinr»¥^  &ar€  jcal 
Hvoiui  iv  roig  '^EXXi/cri  y€P€<r$ai  rrjg  ^Eperuajt  truiKtias  Koi  noXvv  XP^^^^ 
tvdoKtfitjacu  T^  ycW).    The  connexion  of  the  Keltic  Boii  with  Adria 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.,  c£  Hesych.  s.  v.)  further  suggests  that  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  sources  whence  Dionysios  drew  his  Gaulish 
mercenaries. 

Adria  was  the  natural  terminus  of  the  maritime  trade-route 
down  the  Adriatic,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  asked  why  Dionysios 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  colonize  a  half-way  station  like 
Issa  if  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  secure  a  foothold  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf? 

The  old  Adriatic  line  of  maritime  trade  lay,  as  already  pointed  Land-route 
out,   along  the  island- guarded  eastern    coast,   and   the    central  gi,^^^' 
channels  of  this  route  were  secured  by  Dionysios'  plantation  at  Issa  Taras. 
and  the  sister  colony  of  Pharos.     The  opposite  Italian  coast  from 
Ancona  to  Brundisium  being  exposed  and  comparatively  harbour- 
less  was  little  fitted  for  the  coasting  course  of  early  navigation. 
The  important  line  of  traffic  on  this  side  was  the  land-route  from 
Felsina  (Bologna)  to  Taras  (Taranto)  which  Dionysios  had  less 
occasion  to  hold.    But  ports  like  that  of  Brundisium  always  had 
their  importance,  and  from  the  fact  that  Philistos  when  lying  in 
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B«lftiioDf  wait  for  Didn  made  use  of  the  lapygian  harboora  (Pint  Di6n, 
^|^I»PJ-  xxv)  it  is  probable  that  this  and  other  tribes  of  the  heel  of  Italy 
Citiw  ^^  enroUed  themselves  amongst  the  allies  of  Dionysios  L  We 
fonndadin  are  further  told  by  Dioddroe  (xvi.  5,  and  cf.  xvL  10)  that  the 
DJoDTiiofi  7^1^^®^  Dionysios  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia  to  secure  the 
II.  passage  of  the  Ionian  straits,  then  infested  by  pirates  (kotA  dc 

n^y  *Awovklap  dvo  irdXcK  IlicTUTtf  fiav\6fUPOg  aaifxikij  toU  wXtovai  t69 
*l6vmiy  ir6pop  woujam'  ol  yhp  rrfw  vapaBakarrSap  oUovrrts  fidp^apoi  'kjf^ 
arpUri  voXkais  vkioprtt  cbrXow  r<M(  tftindpois  nap€<rKtva(pp  neuraif  rfjp 
v€p\  r^  'AbpioM  B£karrap),  At  a  later  date  we  find  Agathoklte 
supplying  the  lapygians  and  Peuketians  with  piratical  vessels  to 
prey  on  their  Greek  neighbours  (Diod.  xxi.  4 ;  ct  Horsemen 
of  TarerUwrif  p.  137).  Holm  (op.  cit.  ii.  158)  considers  that  the 
colonies  of  Dionysios  II.  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
Hellenization  of  Apulia^  which  made  great  progress  in  the  fourth 
century  b.o.  He  seeks  a  record  of  Dionysios'  plantation  in  the 
free  horse  on  the  coins  of  Arpi  and  Salapia, — a  type  common  to 
Syracuse  and  the  Campanians  of  Sicily, — ^and  would  in  the  same 
way  explain  the  appearance  of  the  Syracusan  type  of  Persephond 
(taken  from  the  '*  Medallions "  of  Eusenetos)  on  the  didrachms  of 
Arpi,  though  this  latter  seems  to  be  rather  directly  due  to  Agatho- 
kleian  influence.  There  are  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  incorporation  of  Apulia  in  their  Sicilian  empire  was  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty.  Syracuse  was  to  have  anticipated 
Palermo. 
Wm  Ka-  Numana  {tiovftopo)  in  Picenum  has  been  sometimes  reckoned 
colony  of  AQ^o^C^  ^^^  Adriatic  colonies  of  the  elder  Dionysios,  but  this  is 
Dionysios!  very  doubtful.  The  only  evidence  on  which  the  assertion  has 
been  made  is  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iii.  18)  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  **  Siculi,"  and  this  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  Sikeliote 
Greeks  of  Dionysios.  But  there  were  traditions  of  aboriginal 
Siotdi  in  Central  and  even  Northern  Italy  at  a  very  early  date, 
as  for  instance  in  Latium  and  Liguria,  and  Pliny  here,  as  else- 
where, is  certably  referring  to  these  (see  too  Holm,  op.  cU.,  ii.  p. 
441).  Thus  in  the  succeeding  chapter  (iii.  19)  he  mentions  that 
the  Siculi  and  Libumi  held  many  regions  of  the  country  beyond 
Ancona,  then  included  in  Gallia  Togata,  and  adds,  '*  Umbri  eos 
expulere,  hos  Etruria,  banc  Oalli." 

What  value  Numana  could  have  had  to  Dionysios  it  is  difficult 
to  see.    The  port  of  Ancona  however,  in  the  6yKmif  or  "  bent  arm" 
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between  two  promontories,  must  have  always  played  an  important  Anoona 
part  in  Adriatic  navigation.     It  is  in  fact  the  nearest  and  most  f^^^^i^^ 
convenient  crossing-point  from  the  Blyrian  island-chain.     As  such  ciuanB. 
it  must  have  been  marked  by  the  Syracasan  merchantmen,  and 
though  not  mentioned  amongst  the  colonies  of  Dionysios,  he  seems 
at  least  to  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  its  becoming  a  Syra- 
cusan  settlement.     Strabo  (v.  4.  2)  in  enumerating  the  towns  of 
Picenum  calls  Ank6n, — the  "  Dorica  Aneon"  of  Juvenal  (iv.  40), — 
'*a  Greek  city  founded  by  Syracusans  who  had  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Dionysios."      Miiller  {Etrtisker,  ed.  Deecke,  L   140) 
considers  Strabo's  account  a  perversion  due  to  hatred  of  the 
tyrant ;  and  the  Syracusan  occupation  of  Ancona  certainly  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  part  of  Dionysios'  far-reaching  plans  of  Adriatic 
dominion.] 


Financial 
embarrass- 
ments of 
Bionydofl. 


Wide- 
spread 
ruin  in 
Sicily  and 
S.  Italy. 


Effects  of 
Luoanian 
conquests. 


[SUPPLEMENT  III. 

{By  the  Editor) 

The  Finance  and  Coinage  of  the  Eldeb  Dionysios. 

Both  direct  historical  tradition  and  the  evidence  of  numismatics 
point  to  the  fact  that  Dionysios,  in  spite  of  the  commanding  position 
that  he  achieved,  was  continually  in  financial  difficulties.  To 
understand  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  to 
remember  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the  tyrant  first  came  to 
the  fore.  The  rapid  growth  of  Syracuse  itself  must  not  make  us 
forget  for  a  moment  that  the  new  Syracusan  power  rose  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  flourishing  Greek  communities  of  Sicily,  partly,  it  may 
be  added,  on  their  ashes.  Akragas,  once  the  rival  of  Syracuse  itself 
in  wealth  and  grandeur,  Himera  and  Selinous  in  theWest,  Messana 
on  the  East  had  been  utterly  overthrown  by  the  Carthaginian, 
Naxos  and  Eatand  by  Dionysios  himself.  Gela  and  Kamarina 
lived  on  as  shadows  of  themselves.  Leontinoi  was  absorbed  in 
the  ruling  city.  The  capture  of  Motya  by  Dionysios,  though  its 
political  value  was  transient,  must  have  wrought  lasting  injury 
to  Sicilian  commerce  as  a  whole.  On  the  Italian  side  the  ravages 
of  the  Lucanians  in  one  direction,  and  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
Greek  cities  by  Dionysios  himself  on  the  other,  had  produced 
a  similar  effect.  Lokroi,  hitherto  of  subordinate  commercial  im- 
portance, was  indeed  aggrandized,  but  Eaul6nia,  if  we  may  judge 
by  its  coinage  a  much  richer  city,  was  overthrown;  so  was  the 
still  more  important  emporium  of  Bhigion,  and  the  fall  of  Erot6n 
foUowed.  The  capture  of  Poseiddnia  and  Laos  by  the  Lucanians 
not  only  wiped  out  two  flourishing  centres  of  Greek  industry,  but 
placed  the  land-line  of  commerce  between  the  Ionian  and  Tyrrhene 
seas^-opened  up  three  centuries  before  by  Sybaris — ^in  barbarian 
hands.  The  methodical  seizure  of  the  Adriatic  trade-route  by 
Dionysios  may  have  been  a  partial  set-off  against  the  prevailing 
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commercial  depression,  but  its  fruits  could  not  be  gathered  in 
at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continual  wars  in  which  Dionysios  was  Eztrava- 
engaged,  the  colossal  development  that  he  gave  to  the  Sjracusan  gf^*«^ii- 
navy,  his  elaborate  equipments  and  artillery,  his  vast  schemes  of  Dionysiofl. 
fortification,  such  as  that  actually  carried  out  on  the  *  Island'  and 
Epipols  and  the  still  greater  undertaking  left  unfinished  on  the 
isthmus  of  SquiUace,  the  market-halls  and  public  buildings  with 
which   he  embellished  his   capital,    his  palace   at  Bh^on,  the 
gorgeous  Theories  with  which,  as  on  the  memorable  occasion  at 
Olympia,  he  sought  to  dazzle  the  rest  of  Greece, — all  these  and 
other  exercises  of  his  power  and  ambition  brought  with  them  a 
vast  and  continuous  outlay.     But  above  all,  Dionysios'  wholesale  Pecuniary 
employment  of  mercenaries  on  a  Carthaginian  or  Asiatic  scale  of  ^^^er- 
needed  a  constant  supply  of  ready  money.     For  many  purposes  oenaries. 
indeed  forced  or  slave  labour  and  the  financial  tricks,  about  which 
so  many  anecdotes  have  been  preserved,  might  serve  his  purpose. 
But  the  mercenaries,  at  least,  must  be  paid  in  hard  cash, — the 
Greeks  and  Campanians  in  current  coin ;  the  Gauls  and  Iberians 
at  any  rate  in  precious  metals. 

That  Dionysios  succeeded  in  amassing  from  one  source  or  another  Outlay  on 
vast  hoards  we  know.     In  402,  especially,  when  intent  on  his  great  J^^^g. 
schemes  for  the  armament  and  fortification  of  Syracuse  and  the  cation  of 
development  of  his  navy,  we  find  him  attracting  by  his  high  ofiers  °y^^*®'^"® » 
of  pay  the  best  engineers  and  artisans  of  the  day  from  every  part 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  encouraging  the  inventors  of  new  engines  of 
destruction  by  numerous  gifts  and  prizes  (Diod.  xiv.  41,  42).     The 
elaborate  costliness  of  the  arms  then  made  to  suit  the  customs  of 
the  various  nations  enrolled  among  his  mercenary  bands  gives  us 
some  measure  of  the  expenses  thus  incurred.    Yet  even  after  this, —  on  naval 
as  we  should  have  supposed,— exhaustive  effort,  which  included  the  ^^'^^^ 
walling-round  of  Epipolae  and  the  building  of  the  biggest  war-galleys, 
— ^the  Pentekonters, — that  the  ancient  world  had  yet  known,  we 
find  him,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  397,  with 
a  sufficient  reserve  in  his  coffers  to  spend  large  sums  in  enrolling 
Peloponnesian  mercenaries  (Diod.  xiv.  62  ;  ?irf/i^  di  Ka\  $tp6K6yovt 
fit  Ilt\on6innj<rov  utrh  froXX^i'  xP^f^^^  ipTftkdfitPos  m  nktlaTovs  dOpol^tuf 

What  facilities,  then,  had  Dionysios  for  drawing  such  supplies  1 
The  wholesale  confiscation  at  Syracuse  itself,  the  plunder  of  Naxos, 
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Various  Katand,  and  other  Greek  or  Sikel  cities  might  supply  him  for 
souroei  of  ^  ^hile,  as,  later,  the  sack  of  Motya.  But,  except  when  he  found 
such  opportunities  for  actual  plunder,  there  was  little  left  for  him 
in  Sicily  on  which  to  draw.  The  bulk  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had 
already  been  overthrown  by  the  Carthaginian.  The  condition  of 
Sicily  and  a  large  part  of  Qreek  Italy  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
ruinous,  and  the  mere  aggregation  of  transplanted  citizens  of  other 
towns  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  could  not  counterbalance  the 
annihilation  of  centre  after  centre  of  former  wealth  and  industry. 
Dionysios  in  short  had  been  living  on  his  capital,  and  when  the 
sources  of  plunder  which  had  been  open  to  him  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  were  once  exhausted  he  must  inevitably  have 
been  reduced  to  great  financial  straits.  Even  the  300  talents  paid 
him  by  Himilkon  (Diod.  xiv.  75)  as  the  price  of  the  safe  withdrawal 
of  the  Carthaginians  after  their  defeat  of  397  could  have  at  best 
afforded  a  temporary  relief. 

That  the  extravagant  expenditure  required  by  his  government 
coupled  with  the  exhaustion  of  supplies  produced,  at  least  during 
the  later  period  of  his  reign,  their  inevitable  effect  we  have  more 
than  one  piece  of  evidence. 
Plunder  of      The  hard  measure  meted  out  to  Greek  cities  by  Dionysios 
wle^        was  no  doubt  largely  prompted  by  his  fiscal  necessities.   At  Motya 
citizens,      this  took  another  form,  and  was  shown  by  the  tyrant's  anxiety 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  that  he  might  be  able  to 
secure  their  price  in  the  slave  market,  in  addition  to  the  vast  loot 
of  gold  and  silver  taken  there  (Diod.  xiv.  53 ;  Atoyv<TU}g  ^  fiov\6' 
lifpos  i^Qi^panrMfraaBai  r^p  iriSXty  ^m  oBpourOg  xP^f^"^^  •  •  •  optipyt  tov9 
Extortion    arpaTtmras  rod  <fiW€v€w  tovs  atxfiokwrovs).    By  the  date  of  his  capture 
^™B.^^  of  Rh^gion  his  necessities  had  probably  increased,  and  according  to 
Aristotle  ((Ekon.  ii.  20.  7)  he  succeeded  by  a  shameless  device  in 
securing  the  value  of  his  human  spoil  twice  over.    First  he  made 
the  citizens  ransom  themselves  at  the  price  of  three  minas  a  head  \ 
a  usual  prisoner's  ransom  (see  Boeckh,  StcuUshatuhaltung,  1886  ed. 
i.  89).  Next,  having  thus  extracted  their  hidden  hoards  he  neverthe- 
less proceeded  after  the  receipt  of  the  money  to  sell  the  wretched 
citizens  as  slaves. 

Another  aspect  of  the  desperate   financial  straits  in  which 
Dionysios  was  continually  finding  himself  is  to  be  found  in  his 
repeated  robberies  of  the  temples  and  images  of  the  Qoda,  of  which 
^  Dioddros  (xiv.  iii)  mftkes  it  a  sfaigle  rnina* 
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instances  have  been  given  above  (see  p.  197,  and  note).  He  paid  for  Plunder  of 
an  Italian  expedition  by  plundering  the  temple  of  the  Lakinian  *®™P^®®* 
H^ra ;  one  motive  at  least  of  his  intervention  in  Illyria  and  Epeiros 
was  to  secure  half-barbaric  allies  to  anticipate  the  Gauls  in  a  raid 
on  the  temple  of  Delphi.  To  indemnify  himself  for  the  failure  of 
this  adventure,  and  to  fiecure  the  sinews  of  war  for  a  new  campaign 
against  the  Carthaginians,  he  made  his  piratical  descent  on  the 
shrine  of  Pyrgoi.  Gk>lden  robes  and  tables  of  offering,  plate  and 
jewellery,  the  golden  parts  of  chryselephantine  images,  the  wreaths 
and  Victories  of  precious  metal  in  the  hands  of  Gods, — nothing 
came  amiss  to  his  melting-pot,  and  sacrilegious  plunder  became  to 
Dionysios  a  regular  source  of  revenue. 

It  cannot  then  surprise  us  when  we  find  that  in  dealing  with  Fiscal 
his  own  subjects,  Dionysios  resorted  to  severe  taxation  and  extra-  J^^^^J^ 
ordinary  fiscal  expedients.  For  ordinary  revenue  it  is  probable  (see 
Holm,  Geach,  StcUiens,  ii.  145)  that,  like  later  Syracusan  sovereigns, 
he  took  to  himself  the  custom's  dues  and  the  tithes  of  the  crops. 
He  introduced  a  cattle-tax,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  owners 
that  they  preferred  to  slaughter  their  beasts  wholesale.  Dionysios 
therefore  limited  the  number  slaughtered  to  the  day's  demand  of 
the  meat  market.  The  cattle-owners  preferred  to  sacrifice  their 
beasts  to  the  Gods,  on  which  the  tyrant  forbade  the  sacrifice  of 
female  animals  (Arist.  (Ekon,  ii.  20.  5).  As  another  means  for 
securing  ready  money  he  made  himself  official  guardian  of  all 
orphans,  and  confiscated  the  incomings  of  the  estates  thus  usurped 
till  such  time  as  his  wards  came  of  age  (Arist.  op.  eiU  ii.  2.  6 ; 
iraXiv  Tf  dfij^ciff  xP^t^^*  tKiktva-ty  imoypa^aaOon  ;(p4furra  vp6s  ahrhv 
60-01  otKoi  tlouf  optfxnfiKoi*  anoypa^aiUvtiv  dc  SKkti^v  rh  rovrttv  xpVt^o^f't 
iartxpoTo  €»s  inaoTos  €h  rikuciop  tfXBoi).  This  example  was  imitated  by 
Agathokl^s  (Diod.  xx.  4).  Dionysios  also  levied  ship-money  in  his  Ship- 
own  name,  but  he  first  levied  the  desired  tax  in  a  tentative  way  as  J^^^ J 
if  to  establish  a  kind  of  constitutional  precedent.  Summoning  the 
Assembly  he  informed  them  that  a  city  was  about  to  be  handed 
over  to  him,  but  that  money  was  needed  for  the  purpose  (Arist. 
Cp,  cit,  ii.  20.  2 ;  Tptffptis  re  vavjrqyuoBai  /icXXoiv  j^dfi  vn  dtfiooiro 
Xpfjfidr»p,  'EiackijO'laM  o^  ovpoyay^v  ?<^  irtSXiv  avr^  rivh,  npodUhoBai  tU 
i)v  biio$€U  xp^f^oT^^i  fliiov  rt  avr^  rovs  noKlras  tlo-eveyKai  dvo  orarrjpag 
txaoTop).  The  money  was  brought,  but  Dionysios,  after  letting  a 
few  days  pass,  as  if  to  show  that  the  affair  had  fallen  through, 
returned  their  contributions  to  the  citizens.     But  needing  the 
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money  to  build  his  triremes  all  the  same  he  again  levied  the  tax, 
this  time  apparently  in  his  own  name.  The  citizens  paid  the 
money  with  readiness,  thinking  it  would  be  again  returned,  but 
War-taxef.  this  time  Dionysios  kept  it  for  his  ship-building.  He  also  levied 
extraordinary  war-taxes.  On  one  occasion  the  citizens  refused  to 
pay  on  the  plea  that  their  funds  were  exhausted.  Dionysios 
accepted  their  plea,  and  at  once  gave  orders  that  his  own  household 
possessions  should  be  sold  to  supply  the  required  sum.  The 
Syracusans,  we  are  told,  not  seeing  the  snare  set  for  them,  bought 
up  the  tyrant's  goods.  The  money  was  paid,  but  the  purchases 
were  claimed  with  it  (Arist.  op,  cii.  iL  ao.  4;  rirfl  ^  r^v  nii^p 
KonpakoWf  €K€Xcv<7c  t6  <rK€vos  apa<t>€ptuf  (Koarov  6  rfy6paa'€v). 
Heavy  tax-  The  weight  of  Dionysios'  taxation  may  be  judged  from  Aristotle's 
nutusuia  ^'  statement  that  in  five  years  the  citizens  paid  him  the  whole  of  their 
capital, — in  other  words,  that  they  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  per  annum  {Fd.  v.  9.  5 ;  <cot  ff  fl<r<f>opii  r&v  reXo>y  olo»  cV 
Svpcucovcnuff*  cV  ircWc  yiip  trtfnv  cirl  Liowvalov  rriv  owrioM  Suraacuf  fur- 
fptfvoxtpai  avrtfiauftv).  The  same  exactions  continued  under  his 
successor,  and  when  Di6n  entered  Syracuse  he  found  the  citizens 
had  not  the  money,  even  if  they  had  had  the  wiU,  to  pay  his  faithful 
band  of  Peloponnesian  mercenaries  (Diod.  xvi.  17 ;  xp^f^^^  anatn- 

Financial  In  view  of  the  universal  ruin,  the  great  expenditure  of  Dionysios, 
of^onv^  and  the  desperate  financial  expedients  to  which  he  had  recourse,  it 
Bios  react  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  tyrant's  necessities  would  have  left 
ft^  "      ^^^^  mark  on  the  Syracusan  coinage. 

That  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  the  case  we  have  more  than 
one  direct  piece  of  historical  evidence.  By  numismatists,  indeed, 
the  reign  of  Dionysios  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  most  brilliant  and  prolific  period  of  the  Syracusan  coinage 
(cf.  Head,  Coinage  ofSt/racuse,  p.  20),  and  from  one  point  of  view 
thb  conclusion  may  seem  natural  enough.  For,  as  regards  the 
precious  metals,  the  coinage  of  Syracuse  had  now  become  the  only 
coinage  for  the  whole  of  Greek  Sicily,  and  even  for  the  toe  of 
Italy.  The  other  great  cities  of  this  region  had  been  either  wiped 
out  or  reduced  to  a  subject  condition,  and  the  coinage  of  the  once 
prolific  mints  of  Akragas  and  Qela,  Selinous  and  Himera,  of 
Hessana,  Naxos,  Katan^  and  Eamarina,  breaks  off  suddenly  about 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  only  to  be  partially  renewed  in  inferior 
metal  at  a  later  time.    The  coinage  of  Lokroi  had  not  yet  b^^; 
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Bhdgion  had  temporarily  at  least  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city ;  so  had 
Eauldnia ;  Erot6n  itself  was  in  Dionysios'  hands. 

The  Syracosan  coinage  thus  stood  alone.    And  in  a  way  this  SynuraaMi 
solitary  ascendancy  of  the  Syracosan  mint  worthily  asserted  itself  ^^ 
in  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  coins  themselves.     The  new 
issue  of  gold  pieces  of  the  superior  value  of  fifty  and  one  hundred 
litraSf  though  it  had  begun  during  the  years  that  immediately 
succeeded  the  Athenian    siege,   and  before  the    seizure  of  the 
Tyranny  by  Dionysios,  continued  at  least  during  the  earlier  period 
of  his  reign.     There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  silver  The  silver 
fifty-litra  pieces  or  dekadrachms,  the  revived  Ddmareteia,  were  ^j^^^^g 
originally  struck  on  the  institution  of  the  Assinarian  Qames  (see  or  *<  medal- 
A.  J.  Evans,  Syracusan  Meddttiona^  &c.,  p.  141  seqq.,  and  Sicily,  jj^^^J^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  719  seqq.),  but  it  is  to  the  time  of  Dionysios  that  the 
finest  of  those  executed  by  the  famous  monetary  artist,  Euaenetos, 
must  in  all  probability  be  referred  (see  PL  I.  fig.  i). 

These  magnificent  pieces  seem  to  have  been  in  such  repute  Used  as 
among  the  mercenary  bands  employed  on  either  side  in  Sicily  ?*^^^^ 
that,  on  a  reduced  scale,  they  served  as  models  for  the  later  Cartha-  gmiaDsand 
ginian  *  camp-coinage '  in  the  Island.     Their  imitation  by  Pelopon-  ^'^^^ 
nesian  cities  like  Messdn^  and  Pheneos  is  also  perhaps  not  un« 
connected  with  the  large  sums  expended  by  Dionysios  in  the  hire 
of  Peloponnesian  mercenaries  (Diod.  xiv.  62,  &c.),  and  the  same 
ti*ibute  to  the  medallic  work  of  his  great  artist  Eusenetos  at  Kn6sos 
and   Pherse  may  contain  a  hint  of  the  employment  of  Cretan 
bowmen  and  Thessalian  slingers.     But  though  the  hirelings  of 
Dionysios  continued  to  be  paid  in  part  at  least  with  his  fine 
perUekarUdlttra,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  tyrant's 
hoards  were  for  the  most  part  composed  not  of  the  new  minted 
Syracusan  pieces  but  either  of  the  earlier  civic  issues  or  of  imported 
foreign  coins. 

The  present  writer  has  shown  (op.  ct^.)  in  some  detail,  and  from  Intemip- 
a  variety  of  converging  evidence,  that  the  prolific  tetradrachm  ^^^J^' 
coinage  of  Syracuse  suddenly  breaks  off  about  the  end  of  the  issaes. 
fifth  century.     It  may  indeed  be  confidently  stated,  extraordinary 
as  the  phenomenon  may  appear,  that  no  tetradrachms  or  silver 
pieces  of  smaller  denomination  are  known  of  this  period  as  late 
in  style  as  the  penUhmtalitra  of  Eusenetos,  which  seem  to  have 
formed  the  sole  silver  coinage  of  Dionysios  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  In  the  great  hoards  of  this  period  that  from  time  to  time 
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have  come  to  light  on  Sicilian  soil,  freshly  struck  pentSkantalUra 
or  *' medallions "  have  been  found  in  association  with  Syracusan 
tetradrachms  of  earlier  style,  and  showing  traces  of  wear,  though 
newly  coined  pegasi  of  Coiinth  and  her  colonies  and  brilliant  tetra- 
drachms of  the  Carthaginian  camp-coinage  accompanied  the  same 
deposits.  Dionysios,  it  will  be  seen,  extorted  from  his  subjects  the 
hoards  that  they  had  laid  by  in  happier  times  and,  having  no  motive 
to  recoin  what  was  current  money,  used  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

But,  apart  from  this,  his  supply  of  bullion  was  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  coinage  of  his  great  penUkonUditra^  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  even  this 
issue  was  continued.  The  activity  of  his  great  engraver  Euaenetos 
cannot  with  any  probability  be  brought  down  later  than  385  B.C., 
nor  would  his  dies  have  lasted  for  many  years  after  that  date. 
Alleged  tin  But  this  cessation  of  the  fine  tetradrachm  series  about  400  b.o. 
Dioi^M.  ^^^8  a  new  light  on  some  notices  preserved  by  Aristotle  and 
Julius  Pollux  as  to  Dionysios*  monetary  expedients.  We  learn 
from  these  sources  (Arist.  (Ekon.  ii.  20,  and  Pollux,  ix.  79)  that, 
being  in  want  of  money  {ovk  tlmop&v  dpyvplov)  and  having  levied 
a  forced  loan  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  his  fleet, — 
this,  no  doubt,  refers  to  his  colossal  armament  of  402  b.o., — he 
repaid  it  by  forcing  on  his  creditors  tin  coins  of  the  nominal  value 
of  four  draehnuB,  but  which  in  reality  were  only  worth  one.  This 
distinct  statement  that  Dionysios  struck  debased  '^  tetradrachms  " 
of  tin  or  base  metal  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Discovery  series  of  Syracusan  silver  tetradrachms  now  breaks  off.  Although 
deka-  ^^^^  ^^  HieiT  tin  or  debased  metal  substitutes  are  now  known 
dnohm.  to  exist,  a  recent  discovery  has  now  revealed  the  existence  of 
a  debased  imitation  of  a  silver  dekadrachm  or  *'  medallion"  belonging 
to  this  period,  and  iu  all  probability  executed  by  Dionysios*  orders. 
The  piece  in  question  is  of  bronze,  which  has  originally  been  washed 
over  with  tin,  and  the  coin,  so  far  from  being  an  inferior  imitation 
of  the  work  of  the  great  monetary  artist  who  then  had  charge  of 
the  Syracusan  Mint,  seems  to  be  from  a  die  specially  executed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  hand  of  Euaenetos  himself.  A  slight  variation 
is  perceptible  in  detail,  but  the  style  is  that  of  the  master,  and 
warrants  us  in  supposing  that  this  debased  coinage  was  officially 
issued  by  the  Syracusan  Mint  in  obedience  to  the  tyrant's  orders. 
(See  my  New  Lights  on  the  Monetary  Frauds  of  DionysioB^  Num. 
Chron.  1894.) 
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Another  monetary  expedient  of  Dionysios  is  recorded,  about  VsJue  of 
which  numiamatic  evidence  has  been  hitherto  lacking.     Aristotle  J^^^  ^' 
((Ehm.  ii.  20)  says  that,  having  on  another  occasion  borrowed  raised, 
money  from  the   citizens,  he  oountermarked  the   coins  in  such 
a  way  as  to  double  their  legal  value,  and  repaid  his  debt  in  the 
newly  stamped  coins,  every  drachm  of  silver  thus  standing  for 
two. 

From  another  notice  of  Aristotle  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  Redaction 
in  Dionysios*  time  that  the  old  Sicilian  talent  of  twenty-four  J^^^~^ 
Twwfnmoi  was  reduced  to  twelve  (PolL  ix.  87 ;  rh  lurrw,  2iKt\tKhv 
ToXoyrov  cXaxurrov  ur^vcv,  rh  \uv  dp)(<uayf  »s  ^ApiaroTfXrjs  ^cyci,  rirrapas 
ical  tUoa-i  rovs  povfifiovs,  t6  di  vartpov  dvwdcira,  bvpacBai  dc  r^i^  vovi/jiov 
rpia  fffuofi6Kia),  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  very  various  inter- 
pretations. Mommsen  (Geseh,  des  rom,  Miinzwesens,  50;  ed. 
Blacas,  i.  103)  on  the  strength  of  Pollux'  assertion  that  the  naum' 
mo8  was  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  obol,  assumes  that  the 
Sicilian  noummos  was  identical  with  the  lUra  which  Pollux  else- 
where (ix.  80)  equates  with  the  .^ilginetan  obol  ^  (=  one  and  a  half 
Attic  obol).  But  inasmuch  as  the  Sicilian  talent  is  known,  both 
from  Diod6ros  (xi.  26)  and  the  great  Tauromenitan  Inscriptions 
(C.  I.  G.  5640,  5641),  to  have  contained  120  Utras,  Mommsen 
concludes  that  Aristotle's  "old  Sicilian  talent"  of  twenty-four 
noummai  had  been  preceded  by  an  earlier  talent  of  1 20  noummoi : 
and  that  therefore  a  reduction  of  the  talent  to  one-fifth  had 
already  taken  place.  Finally,  he  brings  Aristotle's  reference  to 
the  reduction  of  the  tetradrachms  by  Dionysios  to  one  quarter  of 
their  value  by  his  issue  of  base  metal  coins  into  direct  relation 
with  this  reduction  of  the  talent.  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
Hultsch  {Gr.  u.  rim,  Meirclogie,  663),  Head  {Coins  of  Syracuse^ 
1 3),  and  others. 

But,  as  Holm  justly  points  out  {Geech.  SicUiens,  ii.  445),  the  two 
passages  in  Pollux,  ix.  79  and  ix.  87,  refer  to  quite  different 
transactions,  and  the  coinage  of  "tin"  tetradrachms  one-fourth 
the  value  of  the  silver  can  in  any  case  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  supposed  reduction  of  the  silver  talent  to  a  fifth  of  its  former 
value.  To  suppose  that  by  the  "old  Sicilian  talent"  Aristotle 
could  have  simply  meant  a  greatly  reduced  talent  which  only 
lasted  a  few  years  of  Dionysios'  reign,  is  to  place  an  altogether 

^  In  itself  an  inaccurate  statement,  as  a  Sicilian  lUra^  one  and  a  fifth 
Attic  obol. 
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Beduction 
of  Sidlian 
talent. 


Coincides 
with 
doublinff 
yalae  of 
drachma. 


onwarrantable  constraction  on  his  words.  We  have  simply  to 
deal  with  a  reduction  of  the  old  talent  by  one-half,  namely,  from 
twenty-four  to  twelve  noummoi,  and  it  is  only  the  statement  that 
the  funimmoa  and  litra  were  identical  that  is  at  fault.  The  Sicilian 
talent,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  originally  contained  twenty- 
four  draehmcB,  and  it  is  preferable  to  conclude  that  the  naummos 
of  Syracuse  was  in  Aristotle's  time  a  drachma. 

The  statement  of  Pollux  and  Aristotle,  then,  amounts  to  this, 
that  whereas  the  Sicilian  talent  had  hitherto  contained  twenty-four 
drcichmce,  it  was  now  reduced  to  twelve,  or  to  one-half  its  former 
value.  But  we  know  from  the  great  Tauromenitan  inscriptions 
that  for  purposes  of  reckoning  this  reduced  talent  continued  to 
be  divided  into  120  litras  of  account.  A  drachma  therefore 
contained  ten  litras  of  account,  though  it  still  represented  only 
five  silver  litras.     (See  Num.  Chron.  1894,  New  Lights,  &c.) 

This  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  talent,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  refer  to  Dionysios,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  debased 
tetradrachm  coinage,  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  monetary 
expedient  already  referred  to  by  which  the  nominal  value  of  every 
drachma  was  doubled.  The  reduction  of  the  talent  to  half  its 
former  value  would,  as  we  have  seen,  have  had  precisely  this 
effect.  And  in  view  of  this  coincidence  of  cause  and  effect  it 
seems  possible  to  attach  a  new  meaning  to  Aristotle's  statement 
that  Dionysios,  having  stamped  the  coin  in  a  certain  way,  repaid 
his  creditors  in  coin  every  drachma  of  which  had  acquired  the  ficti- 
tious  value  of  two  drachmae.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  coinage 
of  Syracusan  tetradrachms  had  been  stopped  by  Dionysios,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  of  this  the  Corinthian  staters  of  ten  2t^ra»— each 
equivalent  to  an  Attic  didrachm — became  the  almost  exclusive 
currency  of  Syracuse  and  Greek  Sicily.  Supposing,  then,  that  Dio- 
nysios bad  borrowed  money  of  the  old  Syracusan  stamp,  and  after 
reducing  the  value  of  the  talent  by  one-half  had  repaid  his  creditors 
in  imported  pegasi  which,  though  only  didrachms,  now  had  the 
same  legal  value  as  was  formerly  possessed  by  tetradrachms,  a 
very  slight  perversion  of  the  transaction  would  explain  Aristotle's 
statement.  Aud,  in  the  absence  of  any  countermarked  Syracusan 
coins  of  this  period,  such  as  Aristotle's  words,  taken  literally,  seem 
to  imply,  we  are  almost  bound  to  look  for  some  such  explanation. 
Pegasiy  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Syra- 
cusan mint  itself  till  Di6n's  time  (see  Syr.  Meds.  157).] 


CHAPTEE     XL 

THE   DELIYEBERS. 
B.C.    367-317^- 

*"  rriHE  great  power  of  the  elder  Dionysios,  the  greatest  Situation 

I  ,  ,  oa  the 

-■-    power,  as  it  is  emphatically  said,  in  Europe  ^,  now  death  of 

the  elder 

passed  to  the  weaker  hands  of  his  son.     The  father  had  Dionysios. 

done  great  things,  even  if  they  were  largely  evil  things. 

He  had  changed  the  old  face  of  Sicily,  and  had  thereby 

gone  far  towards  changing  the  face  of  the  whole  Greek 

world.    He  had  given  Syracuse,  as  the  capital  of  a  ruler, 

a  position  such  as  Athens  herself  had  hardly  held  as  a 

commonwealth  bearing  rule  over  other  commonwealths. 

He  had  done  greater  things  against  barbarians  in  their 

own  land  than  any  Greek  leader  had  done  before  him. 

Yet,  besides  the  loss  of  political  freedom  in  his  own  and  Career  of 

Dionysios 

other  cities,   he  had  on   the  whole   done  more  against  prejudicial 

to  Greek 
the  Greek  nation  than  for  it.     In  his  very  first  dealings  nation. 

he  had  helped  the  Carthaginians  to  win  more  than  he 

could  ever  win  back  from  them.     In  Sicily  itself  he  had 

destroyed  some   Greek  cities   and   peopled   others   with 

*  From  Story  of  Sicily,  197 ;  *•  Our  chief  authorities  now  are  still  the 
narrative  of  Dioddros  and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Didn  and  Timoledn.  Plu- 
tarch is  commonly  the  fuller.  There  are  also  Latin  lives  of  both  by 
Cornelius  Nepos.  Something  may  be  learned  from  the  letters  attributed 
to  Plato,  with  the  cautions  already  given.*' 

♦  From  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  197  seqq. 

•  Died.  xvi.  9 ;  iuyltnrf¥  ^wacrtuuf  t&v  icard  rj^r  E^/>^(nn;v. 
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CHAP.  XI.   barbarians.     He  had  sacrificed  several  Italiot  towns  to  the 

advancement  of  one^  and  he  had  decidedly  helped  towards 

DionyrioB    barbarian  advance  in  Italy.     It  is  only  in  his  most  distant 

I.  le&veB 

SicOiAn      enterprises,  in  his  comparatively  obscure  Hadriatic  colonies^ 

Greeks       that  he  at  all  enlarged  the  borders  of  Hellas.     His  career 

tended,  on  the  whole,  to  a  great  lessening,  not  only  of 

Sicilian  freedom,  but  of   Sicilian  prosperity.     From  his 

time  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  b^^n  to  find  that 

Interven-    they  could  not  stand  alone.    The  main  feature  of  the  times 

tion  of  Old 

Greece  DOW  that  followed,  for  about  a  hundred  years  beginning  with 

coxmtaiitly  ...  . 

sought.       the  reign  of  his  son,  is  the  constant  mtercourse  between 

Old  Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily.     That 

intercourse  takes  a  new  shape.     The  Greeks  of  Italy  and 

Sicily  are  ever  sending  to  Old  Greece  for  help  against 

domestic  tyrants,  against  barbarian  enemies,  or  against 

SQccession  both  together.     A  succession  of  deliverers  go  forth,  some 

liverers.      of  them  to  do  great  things.     But  we  shall  presently  have 

to  distinguish  between  the  republican  leader  who  goes  out 

simply  to  deliver,  and  the  prince  who  does  indeed  work 

deliverance,  but  who  thinks  that  he  hajs  a  right  to  reign 

over  those  whom  he  delivers. 

Feeble  "The  history  of  the  younger  Dionysios  illustrates  the 

character 

of  Diony-    nature  of  the  Greek  tyrannies  in  many  ways.    As  in  many 

sios  n. 

other  cases,  what  the  father  won  the  son  lost.    The  tyrant's 

son,  bom,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the  purple,  was  commonly 

a  weaker  man  than  his  father.     And  the  elder  Dionysios, 

in  his  extreme  jealousy  of  everybody,  had  kept  his  son 

shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  allowed  him  no  share  in  political 

or  military  affairs  ^.     He  was  not  without  ability  or  with- 

[}  The  young  Dionysios  seems  to  have  amused  himself  in  his  sedusion 
with  turner's  and  carpenter's  work,  making  little  carts  and  lamps,  tables 
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out  tendencies  to  good ;  but  he  was  in  every  way  weaker  ohap.xl 
than  his  &ther.     Not  haying  his  father's  strength  of  Elder  And 

younger 

purpose,  he  was  easily  impressed  both  for  good  and  f or  DionyBioe 

oontrasted. 
evil.     He  was  less  cruel^  because  less  determined,  than  his 

father^  but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  fell  into  the  vices 

from  which  his  father  was  free.      It  is  a  characteristic 

story  that  the  old  Dionysios  found  his  son  in  an  intrigue 

with  another  man's  wife.     He  rebuked  his  son,  and  asked 

if  he  had  ever  heard  of  his  doing  anjrthing  of  that  kind. 

'No;  but  then  your  father  was  not  tyrant.'    *  And  your 

eon  never  will  be  tyrant,  if  you  do  such  things  *.'     The 

new  tyrant  could  be  base  too  in  other  ways  on  occasion. 

He  was  the  son  of  his  father's  Lokrian  wife  D6ris,  iind 

was  about  twenty-five  years  old  at  his  accession.     He  was  Aoceuion 

acknowledged,  perhaps  as  general  with  full  powers,  by  sioi  U. 

ratified  by 
some  kind  of  vote  of  an  assembly  which  had  no  will  of  assembly, 

its  own  2.      He  then  gave  his  father  a  splendid  funeral 

and  a  tomb,  contrary  to  Greek  practice,  in  the  Island^. 

The  elder  Dionysios,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  at 

and  chairs.  (Plot.  DiOn,  ix ;  'O  mrilp  it^kHxin  /x^  <f>porfjfMTos  ftiraXafiirr 
teat  ffvyytrSfttvos  vovv  ix^^^^  iv0pinrois  kwtfiov\€6a€iiv  ain^  tcaX  vapiXotro 
lifv  dpx^t  l<ppo6pt%  KardKktKrrcv  oUoi,  Zt  iprifday  d/uXias  Mpas  xat 
&vtipl(f  mforfyJkTWy  &t  <pa<ny,  dftA^ta  leat  Xvyyias  «a2  Viippom  (vXtvovs  teat 
rpawiias  rtieTaiv6fX€Pov,  It  is  characteristic  of  his  mechanical  bent  that  his 
chief  recorded  monument  at  Syracuse  was  a  lofty  sundial  (see  below, 
p.  261).] 

{}  Plut  Reg.  et  Imperat.  Apopth. ;  ElvSrrot  8J  rod  vtaa^hicov,  S^  fdp 
oitK  c7xcs  iraripa  Tk)pay¥oy,  QiiibX  ^,  cTvcy,  vXhy  S^cis,  \b»  /rti)  irat;<rp  tavra 

[*  Diod.  ZY.  74;  'O  8i  AtomSffios  i  vt^tpos  8iad<f<iftcyot  rifif  rvpawlla 
mpSrrov  rd  vXif^rj  awa'^yoify  els  itcickrjctap  mpt/edXtat  Toits  oUtioif  \6yoit 
rrjpHV  riflf  warpoimpdZoToy  irp6s  airrbv  €iuvoiav.  This  summoning  of  the 
Eoclesia  shows  that  certain  constitutional  forms  were  still  observed  under 
the  Tyrannis  (see  Supplement  I.  p.  213).] 

[*  lb. ;  lircira  rhv  varipa  fuya\o9p€vSfs  $6apas  icard.  t^  ixp&woKiv,  wpi^ 
rats  fiaffiXiui  teaXovfUrus  vvkeus,  ^fftpaXlaaro  rd.  /card  T^y^x4>'*l 
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oHAP.xL  war  with  both  Carthaginians  and  Lucanians.    The  new 
Peace  con-  tyrant  presently  made  peace  with  both\     The  Halykos 

clnded  ^  , 

with  Car-   again  became  the  frontier  between  his  power  and  that  of 

^hage  aad 

Lncanianf.  Carthage.  In  Italy  he  is  said  to  have  founded  two  new 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  *.  Otherwise  he  simply  kept 
his  father's  dominion,  without  extending  it  or  doing  any- 
thing memorable  in  any  way. 


Advisen 
of  Dionj- 
siofl  II. 


The 

historian 

PhilifltoA. 


§  1.    Bidn. 

"  Under  a  tyranny,  above  all  where  the  tyrant  is  weak 
and  needs  guidance,  family  and  personal  relations,  marriages, 
and  the  power  of  men  whom  we  may  call  ministers,  become 
of  importance,  just  as  they  do  among  lawful  princes. 
Two  men  specially  stand  out  during  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Dionysios.  The  historian  Philistos,  who  had  had 
so  great  a  hand  in  setting  up  the  power  of  his  &ther,  was 
recalled  from  exile,  either  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 


{}  Diod.  xtI.  5 ;  Aiordcriof  6  rw  "SvpoModw  rvpaofvoi  b  vt&r^pm  . . .  dwpax' 
Tos  &v  icajt  woXh  Tov  rtarph  KaraS€4aT€po9f  wpoanrouiro  diet  r^v  Awpayiop 
flprpfuehs  difot  /cat  vp^os  t6v  rpSwoir.  Ai&ir€p  irp6s  KapxfJ^ylovs  itoBiBty- 
ftivos  rbv  v6\tfiOF,  vp6s  re  ro^ovs  tlpiirqw  <rw4$€T0  Ktd  irp^  Atvicapohs, 
Sfwlojt  Ikawoktfiiffas  dpySn  M  rtva  "XP^voVt  koL  rms  rcXcvrakus  ftAxous  M 
rod  vportp^fJULTOs  y€v6fA€»o$f  AjfUvws  vpds  alrobs  KartkCaaro  rhv  v6\€fiov. 
On  the  question  of  peace  with  Carthage  Dionjnoe,  aooording  to  Plataich 
(Didn,  vi),  consulted  a  council  of  his  firiends.  On  this  occasion  Didn 
bad  proposed  to  carry  the  Carthaginian  war  into  Africa.  J.  Zenses  (De 
Dionyno  Minor e  Syraeusanorum  iyranno,  15,  n.  6,  cf.  Holm,  op.  cit  ii. 
45  a)  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Punic,  like  the  Lucanian  war, 
dragged  on  awhile.  Plutarch  (Didn,  ziy)  refers  to  a  continued  state  of 
war  with  Carthage,  and  (in  c.  xvi)  a  war  is  again  mentioned,  but  with 
whom  is  not  stated.  Zenzes  thinks  that  the  Punic  war  continued  to 
364B.O.] 

'  [See  Supplement  IL  p.  a  aS.  A  still  more  important  colonial  undertaking, 
however,  of  the  younger  Dionysios,  was  his  partial  restoration  of  Rh^on 
under  the  name  of  PhoiMa  (Strabo,  yi.  i ;  fUpos  ri  tov  /cThftaros  ipaXafia» 
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or  somewhat  later  ^.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  but  he  chaf.xi. 
was  still  vigorous,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  system  of 
the  elder  tyrant.  The  other  was  Didn,  the  brother  of  Didn. 
Dionysios*  Syraeusan  wife  Aristomaeh^.  His  fether,  Hip- 
parinos^  had  had  a  hand  in  setting  up  the  tyranny. 
AristomachS  had  two  sons^  much  younger  than  Dionysios^ 
and  two  daughters^  SdphrosynS  and  Aretd — mark  the 
tyrant's  choice  of  names  for  his  children — who  were  married, 
the  one  to  her  half-brother  Dionysios,  the  other  to  her 
omcle  Di6n.  It  was  only  marriage  with  a  sister  by  the 
mother^s  side  which  was  a  sin  against  Oreek  feelings. 
Didn  was  enriched  and  favoured  by  the  elder  tyrant,  and 
was  largely  employed  by  him  in  public  affairs,  specially 
in  embassies  to  Carthage^.  He  was  an  able  man  and  a 
good  ^Idier^  stem  and  haughty  in  manner^  yet  capable  of 
winning  influence^  strict  in  life^  and  with  a  tendency  to 
philosophical  speculations.  He  had  had  a  hand  in  bringing 
Plato  to  Sicily  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Dionysios.    Now  Didn's 

Platonic 

that  the  younger  tyrant  had  succeeded  and  he  himself  notions  of 

fiTovcm* 
stood  high  in  his  confidence,  he  hoped  to  work  great  things  ment 

by  the  help  of  his  favourite  philosophy.      He  had  no 

thought  of  restoring  the  old  democratic  constitution,  which 

was  by  no  means  according  to  Platonic  notions.     But  he 

wished  to  make  Dionysios  rule  well  instead  of  ill,  and 

even  to  turn  him  from  a  tyrant  into  something  like  a 

{}  Pint.  Bidn,  zi ;  ol  Si  rf  AWi  iroXcfcovrrcf ,  ^0o6f»/tyoi  ri^v  rov  Aio- 
pvffioo  /tcro^oXi^,  fwucav  alrby  Aw6  rijs  ^try^  ft(TavifAV€<r0eu  ^iXiaroFf 
Mpa  ttai  wtwaiBtv/ihw  vtpt  K6ycvs  Koi  rvpaannicw  ifiw  ifxfFiip&rarw,  &s 
itrriray/Aa  irpdf  nk&rcmi  Koi  ^iKoco^oof  kitt^w  l^orrcr.  Philistos  waa  with 
friends  on  the  Adriatic  (see  p.  237)  writing  his  history.] 

['  lb.  T ;  Oh  f^  S  ft  AUar  tkarrw  cTx^  *op^  t$  Aiowciqt  rtfiffs  ^  wi<rr€ws 
dXAd  vp€fffitiiu  Tc  TcU  fteyioTOs  9t^KU  ical  wtftr6fttvois  9p6s  Kapxffioylovf 
l$avf*&ff$tf  fto^cpoKnotfr.] 
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PlAtOAt 

the  oonrt 
of  Dionv- 
BiosIL* 


oHAP.xi.  constitutional  king^.  To  this  end  he  persuaded  Plato 
to  come  again  to  Syracuse^  to  act  as  a  kind  of  spiritual 
adviser  to  the  tyrant*.  Not  much  good  was  likely  to 
come  of  this.  Plato  was  a  speculator  on  constitutions^ 
but  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  affairs.  Dionysios 
listened  to  the  philosopher  for  a  while  with  pleasure; 
geometry  became  fashionable  at  his  court;  he  talked  of 
making   reforms   and  even  of  giving  up  the  tyranny^. 


P  Plot.  Didn,  X ;  yiv6ittvoi  fiaffiX^  l«  rvp&yvcv,  x5i ;  ''HXwifc  luv  ydtp 
(6  Aiojy)  &s  iouc€  8td  UXj&toovos  wapay€yofUvov  t6  beavoruedv  leai  Xiay  Sxparov 
64p€Kiv  rrjs  rvpavyiioi  l/i/icA^  riva  Koi  r6fu/iow  dpxovra  rdr  Atoi^ffiov  tcara^ 
aHffftiy  €l  i^  iarri^aivoi  icat  ftij  /mXcuraoirOy  icaraXvaas  Ikhvov  kyviucH  r^v 
vokiT^tav  Amo^Zov€u,  XvpcucoaioK,  oinc  iwaivSav  fiiv  hjfiOKparicty,  iriyran  9i 
/3cXt/w  rvpayvidos  4yo6fi«vos  rots  Stafiapr^yovatv  lyuuyo6arji  dpiaroKparias, 
Dionysios  is  reported  to  have  been  so  far  carried  away  by  Didn's  recom- 
mendations that  he  himself  declared  his  intention  of  taming  his  iyrannU 
into  "  a  limited  kingship  **  {r^  ^PX^^  ^^  rvpamfibos  cl;  fieurikttca^  fi^ra- 
ariaayra.  Plat.  Ep.  iii.  315  E.  Cf.  Grote,  ch.  Ixxxiv),  Another  excellent 
bat  hardly  realizable  design  with  which  Didn  had  inspired  him  was  to 
"re-plant  the  dis-hellenized  cities  of  Sicily"  (1.  c  rds  'EkKtp^idas  v6\€tf  ir 
XuetXiq,  ohu(€tv),  Plato  however,  when  he  came,  said  that  Dionysios  mast 
do  his  schooling  first,  and  the  oratorical  conclasion  is  that  his  fine  projects 
came  to  nothing.  But  this  is  not  strictly  trae.  He  did  re-colpnize 
Rhdgion  as  well  as  plant  Greek  foandations  on  the  Apolian  coast.] 

['  Holm  (6e8ch,  Siciliens,  ii.  159  and  453)  cites  an  apposite  passage  in 
Plato's  writings  (Legg.  iv.  709,  710)  which  goes  for  to  explain  the  motives 
and  hopes  with  which  the  PhUosopher  answered  Dionysios*  invitation. 
The  beet  chance,  he  says,  for  a  badly  governed  state  to  be  set  right  is  in 
the  case  of  one  under  a  young  tyrant  of  good  parts  (rvpawovfUvifv  fioi  d<$rc 
rij^  ir^(K,  ripayvos  8*  tarw  vios  icat  furfjfuay  icai  €ifm$ijs  xat  AySpttos  icai 
pLtyaXovpfrifi  0i^ci)  if  good  fortune  shall  bring  to  such  a  tyrant  a  worthy 
lawgiver  (cirvx^,  ir/xJcr^cy,  fiij  tear  dWo,  <UXd  rb  y€v4(r$ai  rt  kw*  ainov 
yonoOirriv  &^iov  kiraivov  icai  riva  r^xri^  *'*  rahrbv  dyaytty  a{rr&)»'] 

['  Plut.  Di6n,  xiii ;  ^opd  9i  ris  fy  M  \6yovs  icat  iptXoffoipiay  dwdrrvy 
Kot  t6  rvpavyuoy,  &s  ^acri,  Koyioprbs  inr6  vXffious  r&y  ytofitrpoi&yTcay 
Koruxfy*  'BfttpSfy  6k  dXiywy  6iay€yofi4yofy  Bvaia  ftky  ijv  wdrptoi  ky  roti  Tvpay- 
ytioir  rov  hk  iCTfpvicoSf  &<TW€p  (Ud$(i  Kortv^afiiyov  Zta/i4y€iy  ri^y  rvpayyiZa 
dadktvToy  noKkobs  xp^^ovs,  6  Atopvaios  Xiyerm  waptffrdfi  **  Oi  vowtq  "  ipdyai 
"  Karapitfuyos  i^/uy."  Cf.  Nepoe,  Dion.  3.  Plato  on  his  arrival  had  been 
conveyed  from  the  landing-place  in  the  state  chariot,  Dionysios  accom- 
panying him  on  a  mule  and  proceeding  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
(Plut.  L  c;  iElian,  V.  H.  iv.  18).] 
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But  nothing  was  reallj  done.     Philistos  and  his  party  obap.xi. 

pressed  Dionysios  on  the  other  side^  and  set  him  against 

Didn.     The  peace  with  Carthage  was  not  yet  settled^  and 

Didn   was  chained  with  treasonable  dealings  with  the 

enemy  ^.     He  was  accordingly  suddenly  sent  away  from  Didn 

Sicily  ^  but  was  allowed  to  receive  the  income  of  his 

property.     His  wife  AretS,  the  half-sister  of  the  tyrant, 

and  his  young  son  Hipparinos,  remained  at  Syracuse. 

**  Dionysios  meanwhile  kept  up  a  strange  kind  of  friend-  Dionysios 

IL  and 
ship  for  Plato.      He  was  jealous  that  the  philosopher  Plato. 

thought  more  of  Di6n  than  he  did  of  Dionysios^.     He  • 

\}  Plat.  Didn,  xiv.  It  was  soggested  that  Didn  sought  by  Plato's 
persuasions  to  oompass  the  volontary  abdication  of  Dionysios  in  order  that 
the  Tyrannis  should  descend  to  one  or  other  of  Didn*s  own  nephews, — the 
children  of  Dionysios  the  Elder  by  his  sister  Aristomachd  (of.  Plut.  Didn,  yi ; 
and  see  p.  209,  n.  a).  "  Formerly  all  the  forces  of  Athens,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  had  not  prevailed  against  Syracuse,  and  was  now  a  single  Sophist  to 
induce  Dionysios  to  dismiss  his  10,000  life-gnards  (9opwp6po»)  and  torn 
his  back  on  his  400  triremes,  his  10,000  horsemen,  and  many  times  that 
number  of  hoplites  f  and  this  for  him  to  seek  for  the  gumini$m  b<mum  (rd 
ato/wdffuvow  dya$6v)  in  the  Academy  and  find  bliss  by  means  of  geometry  V* 
But  what  finally  turned  the  scale  with  Dionysios  was  an  intercepted  secret 
letter  firom  Didn  to  the  Carthaginian  Shophetim  advising  them  when  they 
wished  to  discuss  terms  of  peace  with  Dionysios  not  to  act  without  his 
privity  (^  X*P^  airrov  woffyrcur0<u  rifif  Irrcv^iy,  &s  vAyra  Brjao/Urovs 
iiiuTavrifTW  W  tdrrov),  Didn's  experiences  as  Syracusan  ambassador  at 
Carthage  under  the  old  Dionysios  gave  him  of  course  special  advantages 
for  this  negotiation.  His  letter  to  the  Shophetim  may  have  been  inspired 
by  the  most  patriotic  motives.] 

['  The  accounts  as  to  Didn's  expulsion  vary.  According  to  Plutarch 
(Di6n,  xiv)  he  was  sent  off  on  a  small  vessel  {ineiriw)  to  Italy.  So  too 
Plat.  £p.  vii.  339 ;  a/ump^  tU  wXotop  ififiifidcasy  ^4fia\ty  dWfuur.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dioddros  (xvi  6),  Dionysios  had  resolved  to  execute  Didn,  who 
therefore  fled  to  the  Peloponnese.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  iv)  on  the 
other  hand  states  that  Dionysios  put  a  trireme  at  Didn*s  disposal  and 
ordered  him  to  sail  to  Corinth,  giving  as  a  reason,  "  se  id  utriusque  faoere 
causa,  ne  cum  inter  se  timerent,  alteruter  alterum  praoocuparet.**] 

[*  Plut.  Didn,  xvi ;  ijpdff&ij  rvpamfiichv  ipvra,  ii6ras  6^tS^  inr6  nK&TonKft 
irr€paff$ai  Koi  $<wt*&(ta$at  fniXurra  wAirrpty,  trtHfios  ^  hnrpliKiP  rd.  wpdy^ 
fjmra  Koi  rilr  rvpayrUia  ft^  wporifuiirn  ri^  vpds  hio/wa  <pi}Jay  r^  wp^ 
aMvJ] 


property. 

Departore 
ofPUto. 
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CHAP.  XI.  kept  him  for  a  while  at  Syracuse^  and  even  persuaded 
him  to  pay  him  a  second  visit.     Bat  nothing  came  of  it. 
O>nfi8oa-     Dionysios  at  last  seized  Dion's  property  and  divided  it 
Dion's        among  his  own  friends.     This  was  during  Plato's  second 
visit;  after  that  Plato  was  very  glad  to  get  away  ^.    Pre- 
sently the  tyrant  took  on  him  to  give  the  wife  of  Di6n  to 
another  man  named  Timokrates^  and  he  took  pains  to  lead 
her  young  son  into  vice.     He  also  banished  one  of  his  chief 
officers,  named  HSrakleid^,  who  then  passed  for  a  friend 
of  Di6n's.    The  tyranny  in  short  was  getting  worse  and 
worse. 
'*  All  this  happened  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Di6n  reign  of  the  younger  Dionysios  (b.  c.  367-360).    Mean- 

Greece,  while  Di6n  visited  several  parts  of  Old  Greece,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  honour.  At  Sparta  he  received 
ft  most  special  honour,  being  admitted  to  full  Spartan 
citizenship,  a  gift  which  was  most  rarely  bestowed  on 
any  stranger^.  At  Athens  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Kallippos,  one  of  Plato's  followers;  indeed  he  made 
Piots         £riends  everywhere.      He  b^^n  to  plan  schemes  for  up- 

Agninst 

Diony-       Setting  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios,  and  he  met  with  en- 

aioi  II. 

(X)uragement  m  many  quarters.  Herakleid^s  too  was 
planning  for  the  same  object ;  but  he  and  Di6n  did  not 
agree,  and  each  followed  his  own  course.  It  is  certain 
that  no  good  came  of  the  friendship  of  Kallippos ;  as  for 
the  rivalry  of  HfirakleidSs,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
we  have  the  story  only  as  it  was  told  by  the  friends  of 
Dion.     At  any  rate  Didn  was  ready  for  his  enterprise 

[^  Plut.  Didn,  idx,  xx.] 

["  Eb.  xni ;  AiurcSaifi^MM  xai  XmLprtdrriv  a^dv  lfrod)<nirro  r^  Aiovwrlov 
KOTtuppOF^ffairris  6i»yri9,   mdwtp   a^ots  T&r€   vpMfien   M  rol^  ^fiaiovf 
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before  Herakleidfo  was.     He  had  gradoaUj  raised  a  small   eHAP.  xi. 

force  of  mercenarieB  and  volunteers^;  but  of  Syracusan 

exiles^  of  whom  there  are  said  to  have  been  as  many  as 

a  thousand  seeking  shelter  in  different  parts  of  Greece^ 

he  could  get  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  to  join  him.    At  Didn  sets 

sail  to 

last^  in  the  summer  of  the  year  b.  c.  357,  ten  years  after  deliver 
the  death  of  the  old  Dionysios,  he  set  forth  on  his  errand  b.o.  357. 
of  deliverance.     His  force  was  so  small  that  all  could  be 
carried  in  five  merchant-ships  ^.'' 

\}  Plat.  Didn,  xzii.  Amongst  the  recruits  were  some  philosophers,  the 
Cjpriot  Enddmos,  Timdnidds  the  Leukadiaiiy  Miltas  of  Thessalj  Atipa 
l»6yTiv  KoX  iUT€irxfiK6Ta  rrp  kr  *Aieaiirff»d^  itarpifi^s,  Didn  collected  his 
mercenaries  at  Corinth  (Diod.  xvi.  6),  where  the  cause  of  Syracusan  liberty 
was  popular.  According  to  Dioddros  (xri.  9.  5)  he  brought  with  him 
1,000  mercenaries, — according  to  Plutarch,  loc.  cit.,  less  than  800, — and  he 
carried  with  him  besides  full  armour  for  5,000  hoplites  (wcmowkktt  vcvra- 
tuffxi^ios),  ^SUian  (Y.  H.  iv,  8)  raises  the  number  of  mercenaries  to  3,000 ; 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  ad  Al.  9)  to  3,00a  Zakynthos  was  the  starting-point  of 
the  expedition.  Before  setting  sail  Didn  made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the 
Zakynthian  Apollo  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  full  armour,  and  afterwards 
gave  a  banquet  in  the  Stadion  with  such  a  display  of  gold  and  silyer  cups 
and  tables  as  to  impress  the  beholders  with  a  sense  of  his  resources  (Oav^ 
fii&Coyras  dpyvpw  tcai  x/'vo'cvr  kicwotfidrwy  teat  rpawtffhf  {nrtpfi6XXov<yaw  Idtw- 
Tiicdr  wXovrov  Xxi/iirp6'n]ra,  Plut.  op.  cit.  xziii).  Didn's  name  appears  on 
the  contemporaiy  coins  of  Zakynthos  (see  Gius.  Bomano,  Sopra  alcune 
monete,  &o^  and  P.  Gardner,  Num.  Chron.  1885,  95,  96),  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  he  had  been  made  a  magistrate  of  that  city.] 

[*  Plut.  Didn,  xxy;  rohs  Sk  orpaTtinos  roi^s  Aioavos  IfcS^foyro  ffrpoy- 
y6Xm  irjo  vavs,  rplrw  9i  wkiHoy  oO  fUya  tcai  2K^  rpicueSvropoi  wafnjHoKo^otfv, 
DIodOros  (xYi.  6  and  9)  speaks  of  only  two  vessels — ^prtiya^  96o  vavs. 
Never  before,  he  remarks  (xvi.  9),  was  such  a  mighty  power, — *'  the  greatest 
power  of  Europe,** — attacked  with  such  smaU  means.  He  reckons  the 
forces  of  Dionysios  at  400  warships  {vavt  /taitpds),  100,000  infimtiy,  and 
10,000  cavalry.  There  were  stores,  he  adds,  and  money  in  proportion ; 
the  tyrant  had  swarms  of  able-bodied  allies  to  draw  upon,  and  the  ci"^ 
to  be  attacked  was  "  the  greatest  of  Greek  cities,*'  with  harbours  and 
docks  and  well-appointed  and  impregnable  citadels  (w6Kiw  /iky  /ieyicmjp 
r&F  'EWfiplSwy,  kifUyas  d^  xal  vfitpta  K<d  tearwictvafffUyas  dxpon^m  dra- 
X/aTws),  JBlian  (vi.  12)  gives  us  some  further  particulars  as  to  the  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Younger  Dionysios.  He  reckons  the  ships,  as 
Bioddros  and  Plutarch,  at  400  {ki^pHs  Koi  vorHfptis),  the  foot-soldiers  at 
100,000,  the  horsemen  at  9,000.    There  were  equipments  (o'cci^i/)  for  500 
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oHAP.zi.  The  five  ships  which  carried  the  deliverer  and  his  coin- 
Expedition  panions  now  set  sail  from  Zakynthos.  The  usual  course 
of  Greek  seamanship  was  not  to  be  followed.  The  usual 
path^  the  coasting  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Korkyra  and 
southern  Italy,  was  blocked  by  the  fleet  of  Fhilistos,  who 
was  watching  for  them  ofE  the  lapygian  shore  ^.  For  once 
the  open  sea  was  to  be  the  road  from  Zakynthos  to  Sicily. 
Twelve  days  of  rowing  under  a  gentle  wind  brought  them 
on  the  thirteenth  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island ; 
Reachefl  the  skill  of  the  pilot  Prdtos  had  brought  them  straight  to 
^  '  Pachynos,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  spot  which  we  are  to 
understand  under  that  name  ^,  By  this  course^  so  bold  in 
the  eyes  of  Greek  navigators,  they  escaped  all  danger  from 
Dionysios  and  his  ships  in  their  Italian  station ;  they  had 
reached  Sicily  while  they  were  still  looked  for  on  the 
coast  of  lapygia. 

So  &r  the  work  had  been  done  successfully.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  professional  sailor,  it  was^  as  &r  as  his  own 
craft  was  concerned^  done  altogether.  The  counsel  of  Prd- 
tos was  to  land  at  once;  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
any  further  progress  by  sea  would  be  northward,  along  the 
coast  from  Pachynos  to  Syracuse  *.  What  was  in  his  mind 
was  doubtless  a  sudden  entrance  into  the  Great  Harbour,  a 
scheme  not  wholly  hopeless  while  the  tyrant's  fleet  was 
engaged  in  Italy.  But  he  warned  Di6n  that  such  a  course 
would  be  dangerous  on  other  groimds.    If  they  did  not 

ships  bendei,  1,250,000  bnihels  (100  myriad  Sicilian  fi49i/ja^oi)  of  com,  and 
an  arsenal  fbll  of  shields,  swords  (jMX<dpaii),  spears,  greaves,  breastplates, 
and  catapults.] 

[*  Pint.  Diftn,  xxv ;  h  laanyUf  vavkoxovirra.  The  phrase  shows  that 
he  made  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  chief  harbours  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  Brentesion  (Brindisi)  or  Hydrous  (Otranto).  This  may  be  taken 
as  an  Indication  that  the  lapygians  and  their  kin  were  on  terms  of  alliance 
with  Dionysios  (see  above,  p.  aaS).] 

[*  lb.  See  SicUy,  i.  64;  "The  real  Pachynos  seems  to  lie  on  the  east 
ooast  of  Sicily  by  the  modem  Porto  Palo.**] 

P  Plut,  Di6n,  XXV.] 
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take  advantage  of  the  landing-place  of  Paehynos^  the  ships  chap,  xl 
might  be  scattered,  and^  at  that  season  of  the  year^  they 
might  have  to  wait  many  nights  and  days  at  sea  before  a 
south  wind  came  to  carry  them  to  Syracuse.  Didn  might 
have  had  to  tarry  like  Agamemndn  at  Aulis,  like  William 
at  Saint  Yalery^  and  that  on  the  sea  itself  and  not  on  a 
friendly  shore. 

But  the  purpose  of  Di6n  was  neither  to  dash  by  sea  Didn's  re- 
upon  Syracuse  nor  to  begin  his  land  march  at  a  jwintinndin 
so  near  to  the  city  which  was  held  by  the  enemy  ^.    Like  ^^!^ 
Gylippos,   his  call  was  to  go  further  westward,  to  stir 
up  all  Greek  Sicily  to  the  work  of  deliverance,  to  give  time 
for  the  kindling  of  patriotic  feelings,  perhaps  for  the  be- 
ginning of  patriotic  movements,  in  Syracuse  itself,  and  to 
march  on  the  city  at  the  head,  if  not  of  a  Syracusan,  at 
least  of  a  Sikeliot  force.     His  orders  accordingly  were  to 
sail  onwards  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island. 

The  skill  of  Prdtos  in  his  own  craft  was  presently  shown.  His  ships 
With  the  rising  of  Arcturus  came  a  strong  north  wind,  with  Africa, 
heavy  rain  and  thunder  and  lightning'.  The  ships  were 
driven  away  from  the  coast  of  Sicily  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  They  found  themselves  ofE  a  rocky  and  harbourless 
coast,  where  they  had  much  ado  to  keep  themselves  from 
being  dashed  to  pieces  \  The  land  was  unknown ;  presently 
the  storm  ceased,  and  they  learned  from  a  vessel  with  which 
they  fell  in  that  they  were  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the 
island  of  Kerkina  at  the  head  of  the  Oreat  Syrtis  ^.  They 
were  not  the  first  men  who  had  set  out  from  Greece  on  an 


[}  Plut.  Didn,  xrr ;  ri^  hlfi^  ^^  wo\€f»Ui¥  Ar60cunv  MUfs  , . .] 

[•  IbJ 

P  lb. ;  lUKp^  dc^oyrcf  lKpi<prpmi  Koi  mnrrpififjyai  wtpi  rdis  wirpas  Ifiid- 
(oirro  wpos  Kwrhiw  9apeul>€p6/unH  /toXis . .  .] 

[*  Now  Earkenah.  In  the  same  way  the  Peloponnesians  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  Syraeiuans  (Sicfly,  iii.  318,  319)  had  been  cairied  from  Tai- 
naron  to  the  coast  of  Kyrdnd,  and  finaUy  made  their  way  to  Selinous 
from  the  Carthaginian  port  of  NeapoUs.] 
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CHAP.  XI.  errand  of  deliverance  for  Syracnse,  and  had  made  an  African 
YOjage  against  their  wills.  Bat  Didn  and  his  companions 
had  no  call  and  no  opportunity  to  tarry  even  for  the  object 
of  helping  Libyan  Greeks  against  barbarian  besi^ers.  A 
sonth  wind  presently  blew^  not  one  of  that  strength  with 
which  Boreas  had  driven  them  out  of  their  course^  but 
enough,  when  they  had  plucked  up  spirit  to  believe  that 
the  wind  was  really  in  their  favour^  to  bring  them  in  five 
days  to  Sicilian  soil  \ 
Didn's  The  spot  of  the  Sicilian  coast  which  they  reached  was, 

HfirakiSa  ^  *^®  ^^^  ^  which  they  f  oimd  it,  a  commentary  on  the 
Minftft.  history  of  Sicily  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Minda  or 
H^rakleia,  foundation  of  Minds,  as  the  native  historian  does 
not  fail  to  remind  us  ^,  was,  when  the  great  Carthaginian 
invasion  b^^n,  an  outpost  of  Greek  Akragas.  The  result 
of  that  invasion  had  made  it  a  possession  of  Carthage.  The 
first  Punic  war  of  Dionysios  had  won  it  back  for  Hellas ; 
the  ill  luck  of  the  third  had  given  it  back  to  Canaan.  The 
treaty  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  younger  Diony- 
sios had  acknowledged  the  Carthaginian  claim  to  the  lands 
west  of  Halykos.  Keeping  the  mouth  of  the  border-stream, 
Bas  Melkart  ^  was  an  important  outpost  of  Carthaginian 
power,  coining  moneys  which  do  not  scorn  to  imitate  the 
workmanship  of  the  Greek,  but  whose  legends  in  the  Semitic 
tongue  proclaim  what  Heraklte  it  was  whose  name  the  town 
still  bore  on  Greek  lips^.     The  officer  in  command  was 

[^  Plat.  DiOn,  xxy ;  ttai  $4orr€i  iXeupp&s  wt/amuoi.  Kaid.  Mlv^oof  dtpfUaayTO, 
iroKia/idncv  iv  ry  ^HtXiq.  r$f  Kapxfl^yiow  kwncparfias."] 

[■  Diod.  xvi.  9.] 

[»  See  SicUy,  L  430,  497;  ii.  96,  97  ;  479-481.] 

I*  The  ooini  (tetrsdrachms)  bear  the  legend  nnp^D  VMn  »  Baa 
Melkart  (B.  M.  Gat  Sicily,  251,  teqq.;  Head,  Hist.  Norn.  124).  They' 
were  mostly  copied  from  the  Syraoosan  Pentdkontalitra  by  the  artiat 
EosBnetot,  presentixig  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Penephond  (see  Syr. 
Med.  25,  107).  The  abmidant  issae  of  these  pieeea  from  about  this  date 
onwards  shows  the  important  part  played  by  Bas  Melkart  in  the  Sicilian 
Dominion  of  Carthage.] 
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Iiimself  a  Greek,  Synalos  or  Paralos  by  name,  one  who,  ohap.xl 
like  men  of  our  own  day,  had  sold  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  barbarian,  but  who  was  bound  to  Didn  by  personal  ties 
of  friendship  and  hospitality^.     Didn's  embassies  to  Car- 
thage must  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  forming 
many  connexions  of  the  kind.      Didn  was  naturally  not 
looked  for  at  Bas  Melkart,  and  Synalos  strove  to  hinder 
the  landing  of  strangers  who  might  be  dangerous.     Didn,  Lwdlng 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  where  he  was  and  in  whose 
government.     He  could   not  keep  his  men  back  from 
forcing  a  landing;  but  for  his  friend's  sake  he  forbade 
any  slaughter.   But  the  force  of  Synalos  was  driven  back 
into  the  town  and  the  town  itself  was  taken.    The  two  Friendly 
commanders  exchanged  friendly  greetings ;  Didn  gave  back  ^^  q^^ 
the  town  to  Synalos,  and  Synalos  caused  the  troops  of  *^J5^^^ 
Didn  to  be  hospitably  received  and  supplied  with  all  that 
they  needed  ^ 

The  stay  of  Didn  and  his  follqyring  at  Herakleia  was 
short;  it  was  there  that  they  heard  a  piece  of  news  which 
cheered  them  not  a  little  for  their  enterprise.  The  departure 
of  Dionysios  and  his  eighty  ships  to  Italy  seemed  as  if  it 
had  happened  expressly  to  forward  their  purposes  ^.  Every 
man  who  came  with  Didn  felt  the  happy  chance  as  a  call 
to  immediate  action.  When  their  commander  bade  them 
wait  a  while  to  recover  their  strength  after  their  long  toiling 
on  the  sea,  they  bade  him  not  to  lose  the  favourable  moment, 
but  to  lead  them  at  once  to  Syracuse*.  At  once  they  made 
ready  for  a  swift  march ;  all  their  stuff,  all  the  arms  that 
they  had  brought  with  them  beyond  the  actual  harness  of 
the  men  on  march,  they  left  with  the  friendly  commander 
of  Herakleia,  who  engaged  to  send  them  after  them  as  he 

[^  Pint.  Didn,  zzv;  "^rvx*  8i  irapit¥  6  Kapxifi6i^tos  Sipx»"^  :S^akot  h^ 
rf  x^P^  i^^*^  ^  ^  ^iKot  Aiomof,  In  Dioddroe  (zvi.  9)  he  ftppean  aa 
'*  Paralofc"] 

[»  Pint.  Didn,  1.  c]  [»  lb.]  [*  lb.  xxvi.] 
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cHAP.zi.  found  opportunity  *.  We  may  believe  that  in  this  Synalos 
was  not  acting  wholly  out  of  personal  friendship  for  Di6n. 
The  interests  of  Carthage  were,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
certainly  on  the  side  of  the  deliverer.  The  experience  of 
the  last  centuiy  showed  that  a  Syracusan  commonwealth 
was  by  no  means  so  dangerous  to  Carthage  or  to  any  other 
neighbour  as  a  Syracusan  tyranny.  The  deliverance  of 
Syracuse  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  great 
dominion  of  Dionysios,  and  no  event  could  be  more  eagerly 
wished  for  by  Carthage  than  that. 
Di6n  8  The  deliverers  of  Syracuse  now  set  forth  from  their  Punic 

H^j^i^  resting-place.     The  stream  of  Halykos  crossed,  they  were 
on  Greek  ground,  on  ground  which  was  at  least  under  the 
supremacy,  if  not  under  the  direct  government,  of  Diony- 
sios.   We  should  like  to  hear  something  a  little  clearer  of 
Akragan-    the  state  of  Akragas  at  that  moment.     From  every  Greek 
other         territory  that  Didn  passed  through  on  his  march  he  drew 
'®*'^**'      volunteers  to  his  standard.     In  his  passage  through  the 
land  of  Akragas  his  force  was  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  two  hundred  horsemen.    But  it  is  said  expressly  that  they 
were  furnished  by  those  who  inhabited  or  occupied  the  out- 
post of  Eknomos,  the  furthest  point  of  Akragantine  territory 
towards  Gela  ^.    It  is  not  likely  to  imply  any  difference  of 
feeling  between  the  city  of  Akragas  and  the  rest  of  the 
Akragantine  land.     It  may  imply  that  the  city  was  more 
carefully  kept  under  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  than  the  onU 

p  Pint.  I>i6n,  zxvi ;  *Avo^«cua^^/icvas  ret  v^^rra  rcDr  ^Amt  koI  rwr 
i^priwy  iK€i  not  rov  :Swd\ov  btfjStU  ^ror  p  tttup^  dwoareiKau  vp^  ahriw  . . . 
Aooording  to  Dioddrofl  (zvi  9)  he  left  behind  5,000  panopliei  with  the 
governor  of  Hdrakleia  Minda,  charging  him  to  send  them  on  in  wagons. 
They  are  sent  on  in  c.  29.] 

['  Plat.  Didn,  zxri ;  wop€vo/Ur^  9*  a^f  wp&rcp  itkv  'AKpaytarrbwif 
wpoarxi&ffirivw  UntHt  ZiaM6fnoi  tSj¥  vtfi  rd  "'E/croftw  dUco^cav.  Cf.  Died. 
xtI.  9.  In  Agathoklde'  time  (Diod.  xix.  104)  Ekncmnos  was  reckoned 
as  lying  in  Geldan  territory.  In  aSo  B.  0.  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Akragas, 
transplanted  the  dUzens  of  Qela  to  a  new  dty  named  after  him  on  this 
spot.    It  is  now  licata.] 


k 
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lying  districts;   now  that  the  whole  coast  eastward  was  cbap.xi. 
under  the  power  of  one  master^  Eknomos  must  haye  lost  its 
importance  as  a  border-fortress.     Just  now  at  least  it  was 
not  needed  in  that  character.     Grela  was  of  the  same  mind  Beomito 
as  Akragas;  so  was  Kamarina^  nearer  to  the  seat  of  tyranny,  and  Kama- 
All  poured  forth  their  volunteers  to  join  the  army  of  the  ""*• 
deliverer^.     The  days  of  a  hundred  years  back  had  come 
again.     Men  of  all  races  were  as  zealous  to  put  down  Dio- 
nysios  as  their  forefathers  had  been  to  put  down  Thrasy- 
boulos^     As  in  the  days  of  Ducetius^  Sikels  came  to  their  Sikel 
help  as  well  as  Greeks;    and  a  march  which  b^an  at^^"^    "' 
Akragas  began  far  enough  to  the  west  to  draw  Sikan 
helpers  also.  When  we  read  *  of  further  succour  of  men  from 
Messana  and  even  from  Italy,  we  may  well  be  sure  that 
they  came^  but  their  coming  must  have  been  at  a  somewhat 
later  stage.     In  any  case  the  power  of  Dionysios  was 
threatened  by  a  general  union  of  men  of  all  the  European 
races  of  Sicily,    And  Carthage  too — for  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Greek  commander  of  Bas  Melkart  knew  the  mind 
of  his  masters — was  ready  to  give  precious  help  to  the 
cause. 

It  was  not  an  easy  moment  for  Timokrates,  left  as  he  Tlmokratds 
was  to  bear  the  whole  burthen  of  the  defence,  when  the  of  s^-^' 
man  whose  domestic  life  he  had  most  deeply  wronged  was  *^°"® 
marching  against  him  at  the  head,  rumour  might  well 
say,  of  the  forces  of  all  Sicily.     He  had  to  send  the  news  8en<ls 
to  his  master.     Things  had  changed  since  the  days  of  Dionysiofl. 
Nikias,  when  a  written  dispatch  was  something  unusual^ 
something  which  needed  the  voice  of  the  living  messenger 

\}  Diod.  zvi  9 ;  ly  wap6d^  9^  ro^  *Aicpayairripws  ic<d  FcA^^vr  leai  rams 
rStr  rj)y  luairpiw  oUo^yrcav  'Siicap&r  re  «a2  Si/vcXwr,  ^ri  Si  Ea/Mpiyalovf 
weiffos  <TW(\(v0tpSMrai  ravs  tvpaicoaiovs.  The  MSS.  have  KaX  MalUvaiow  for 
KoLfMpiyaiout,  The  KaTnarinaiam,  howerer,  are  mentioned  by  Plataroh 
(Didn,  xxYii)  as  joining  the  others.] 

[*  See  Sicily,  ii.  306,  307.] 

[»  Diod.  xvi.  9.] 
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CHAP.  XI.   to  enforce  it^.    Not  only  did  Timokrat^  tell  his  story 

in  the  form  of  a  written  letter,  bat  withoat  the  letter  the 

messenger  felt  himself  to  be  helpless.    The  bearer  of  the 

document  sailed  to  Bh^on  or  its  site^^  and  then  set 

forth  by  land  for  Elaul6nia  in  search  of  Dionysios  ^.    That 

was  one  of  the  towns  which  his  &ther  had  destroyed; 

as  it  again  acted  a  part  in  history  at  a  later  time^  it  had 

most  likely  already  sprang  up  afresh,  more  likely  as  a 

Miflbapof  Lokrian  outpost    than  as  an  independent   city^      But 

kratte*        neither  the  messenger  nor  the  letter  ever  reached  Eau- 

meBMDger.  j^^^j^    rpj^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^|.  ^j^^y  ^^^^  hindered  by  a 

strange  accident  indeed.  On  the  road  he  fell  in  with 
a  friend  who  was  carrying  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  newly 
sacrificed  victim.  He  gave  part  of  the  flesh  to  the  mes- 
senger^ who  walked  on  with  this  addition  to  his  baggage. 
Night  came  on ;  after  a  while  weariness  caused  him  to  lie 
down  to  rest  in  a  wood  by  the  roadside.  Meat  and  letters 
were  seemingly  in  the  same  bag.  Their  bearer  slept.  A 
wolf  was  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  smell  of  the  meat^  and 
carried  off  the  letter  also*.  The  messenger  feared  to 
appear  before  the  tyrant  without  his  credentials;  instead 
of  going  on  to  Eauldnia^  he  turned  away  from  his  errand^ 
and  sought  refuge  where  he  might  find  it. 

Dionysios  was  thus  left  to  hear  of  the  advance  of  Di6n 

by  common  &me,  without  the  help  of  official  dispatches. 

Difficult      Timokrat^  meanwhile  did  what  he  could  to  keep  down 

^^5^     the  expected  movements  of  the  Syracusan  people.      He 

'°**^-       tried  in  vain  by  persuasion  to  keep  them  back  from  revolt; 

but  the  beauties  of  tyranny  were  enlarged  on  in  vain  to 

\}  Pint.  Didn,  zxvi ;  TificMp6rrit  .  .  .  ^KwiftMtt  mrcl  t^x^^*  ^Yft^cw  rf 
Aiomxrl^  ypd/ipara  MOfdiom  wtpl  r$t  Auavos  6/^€»f,  See  Sicfly,  ilL  2631 
aeqq.] 

['  Pint.  L  o. ;  AicvXt^oor  cit  IroAldr  ml  ti)f  Ttiyimiw  8ccXA^  . . .] 

['  lb. ;  kwHy6fit¥os  cir  Kavkon^Saw  wp^  Amw^ui¥  .  •  .] 

[*  See  p.  190,  aod  note  a.] 

[^  Pint.  Di6n,  xzYi.    Am  it  itandf  it  is  »  very  pretty  ttofy.] 
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thankless   ears^.      He  had  to  rely  on  the  sorer  means  chap.xl 
of  keeping  his  mercenaries  ready  to  act  at  any  moment  ^. 
Under  this  pressure  the  people  kept  themselves  from  any  Dion's 
open  disturbance  till  Diftn  was  quite  close  to  the  city  ' ;  ^^^^  ' 
but  many  contrived  to  make  their  way  to  join  Didn  on  the 
Syracusan  frontier,  and  he  was  joined  by  not  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Syracusan   districts  which  he  passed 
through.     He  had  struck  inland  f  ron^  Kamarina^  and  the  Arrival  at 
next  point  where  we  distinctly  hear  of  him  is  at  the  old 
Syracusan  outpost  of  Akrai  ^.     By  this  time  the  recruits 
who  had  joined  him  on  the  way  had  reached  the  number 
of  five  thousand;  but^  owing  partly  to  the  measures  lately 
taken  by  Dionysios,  many  were  unarmed  or  armed  but 
poorly  ^. 

At  this  stage^  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  one^  he  contrived, 
more  luckily  than  Timokrates  in  his  correspondence  with 
Dionysios,  to  spread  abroad  a  rumour  which  reached  the 
ears  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant  who  guarded  Epipolai^ 
who    guarded  above   all  the   strong  castle  with  which 
the  elder  Dionysios  had  crowned  its  western  point.     There  Campanian 
were  Campanians  from  the  settlements  which  the  elder  J^^**"^ 
Dionysios  had  planted  at  -^tna  and  Leontinoi  * ;   Didn,  f^y 
men  told  them,  meant  first  of  all  to  march  against  those  Epipolai. 
towns.      The  Campanians   believed;    they  forsook  their 
post,  and  went  off  to  the  defence  of  their  own  dwellings  "^^ 
It  would  seem  that  Timokrat^  himself,  either  believing 
the  report  or  trying  to  restrain  the  soldiers  from  desertion, 

[»  Diod.  xvi.  10.]  P  lb.] 

[•IK] 

[*  Plat.  I>i6n,  xxvii.] 

['  lb. ;  dnr\i<r/iiroi  «pwikott  lir  rev  npoervx6rros  iytwkfjpow  Tp  wpo$v/iii^ 
r^  T?s  vapaaicfv^s  Ifydciar.     Ct  Diod.  xvi.  lo.] 

[•  See  pp.  iia,  115.] 

\^  Pint.  1.  c ;  olii  /jitrd  Ti/uuepdrovs  r^  'Emwok^  fvk&ffaoiTft  Atorrtvoi 
mt  Ka/ana^di  kSycr  tff€v9ff  frpo<rw4faffayTos  ctf  alrc^  rw  Alwos  &s  M  rcit 
v6X.€ts  wpSrrw  rpiwoiTo  rdf  ktctlyvy,  dwo\iw6vT€S  ^x"^^  "^^  Tt/MKp&Ttpf  rois 
oUdoit  iSoT^a'orrc;.] 
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CHAP.  XL  was  at  this  time  on  Epipolai;   he  was  at  any  rate  not 
within  Ortygia  *. 

This  movement  of  the  Campanians  was  no  small  gain 
to  Di6n.  It  left  so  much  of  Syracuse  as  stood  on  the 
mainland  without  defenders  on  behalf  of  Dionysios^  and 
it  left  those  who  held  the  Island  for  him  without  a  com- 
mander. Both  Di6n  on  his  march  and  his  friends  within 
the  city — ^that  is  pretty  well  the  whole  population  of 
Syracuse — were  thus  able  to  act  as  they  pleased.  He  was 
able  to  enter  the  city  without  resistance^  and  the  last 
stage  of  his  march  wore  the  air  of  a  religious  procession 
rather  than  that  of  a  warlike  entry. 
DiOn'8  The  news  that  the  Campanians  had  left  Epipolai  was 

^^^jIj        brought  to  Dion  while  he  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 

^?°* .         hill  of  Akrai  ^.     It  was  ni&rht.  but  the  favourable  moment 
AkreL  . 

was  not  to  be  lost^  and  he  called  his  followers  to  an  imme- 
diate march.  That  march  took  him  over  part  of  the  same 
ground  which  had  been,  fifty-six  years  before,  crossed  by 
the  retreating  host  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  in  their 
first  attempt  to  reach  the  Sikel  hills.  The  latter  part  of 
his  course  would  coincide  with  the  modem  road  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Ploridia.  At  daybreak  of  the  third  morning  after 
his  landing  at  Herakleia'  his  force  came  down  from  the 
low  hills  to  the  passage  of  the  Anapos  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  forced  from  the  left  bank  in  the  teeth  of  Syra- 
cusan  defenders  on  the  right  ^.  But  now  the  bank  on 
the  side  of  Syracuse  stood  undefended;  the  deliverers 
could  advance  without  hindrance  on  their  errand. 
Beaches  They  reached  the  stream  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  rose 

of  the         from  the  waters  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  lighting  up  the 
-^^P<»-      Island  which  they  had  to  deliver  and  the  long  hill  which 

{}  Plui.  Didn,  xzviii;   lifuncpdrrft  8i  av/ifu(€u  rdis  ^povprnkri  lij^  djcp6- 
woXtP  ftff  iwTfBfis  .  .  .] 

[*  Op.  oit.  xxvii ;  vtpi  tAj  *A»pat  (Mhepas  BiSS.)  oTparow«8f iJorro.] 

I*  lb] 

[•  Soay,  ui.  374.] 
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might  be  said  to  be  delivered  afaready.     DiAn^  with  the  ohap.xi. 
sacrificial  wreath  on  his  head^  with  the  attendant  prophets 
around  him,  went  through  the  fitting  religious  ceremonies. 
He  prayed,  he  offered  victims,  to  the  local  god  of  the  river^  Didn't 
so  famed  in  Syracusan  legend,  and  to  the  god  of  day  who  the  An*- 
80  happily  revealed  himself  at  this  stirring  moment.     The  P**- 
prophets,  by  the  rules  of  their  art^  were  able  to  say  that 
the  sacrificial  signs  were  favourable^  and  that  Didn  might 
march  on  to  victory  ^.     At  this  saying  an  enthusiasm  at 
once  religious  and  patriotic  seized  on  the  whole  army, 
citizens  and  strangers.    All  would  have  full  communion 
in  the  devotions  of  their  general ;  each  man  wove  himself 
such  a  wreath  as  he  could  at  the  moment^  and  they  marched 
on  as  an  armed  procession^  warriors  and  worshippers  at 
once^.     Not  a  few  were  but  feebly  armed;   but  in  the 
high-strung  feelings  of  the  moment  men  deemed  that  zeal 
would  make  up  for  the  lack  of  weapons.  At  the  bidding  of 
the  general^  they  went  on  at  a  quick  step,  amid  shouts  of 
joy,  and  words  passing  from  man  to  man^  each  calling  on 
his  fellow  to  strive  for  freedom  ^. 

But  perfect  order  was  kept.     In  front  marched  DidnTriamphal 
himself  in  brilliant  armour ;  on  one  side  of  him  marched  q^^^^ 
his  brother  M^akles;   on  the  other  his  Athenian  com- 
rade   Kallippos^    fresh    from    the    speculations    of    the 
Academy  and  the   worship  of    the  powers   common    to 
Attica  and   Sicily^.      The  wreaths  were  still   on  their 

{}  Plntarch,  Didn,  xxrii;  ic^(syid{ero  wp6s  t6v  woraft^y,  Ayarikkoyri 
Tf)  ij\i^  wpoctv^ifuyos'    &fia  ^  ol  /uirrciv  wipd.  rvv  $fwy  vuerpf  i<ppa(oy 

Pib.] 

['  lb. ;  &<rr€  mviic<nrr9s  rmi  AUevos  ip6/A^  X^'P^^^  /*^^  X^P^*  "^  ^^ 
dXAi^Xow  mapoKoXmnnat  hit  r^  JXcv^fpfoK.] 

[*  Plataroh  (Didn,  Uy)  speaking  of  Eallippoe  Bays;  Sr  ^<nv  6  Ukkrw 
oine  dvd  wai9€la5,  dW*  Ik  ixucrarfarpSnf  icat  rijs  ntptrptx^^^'  iraip^tas  71^/N- 
fior  airr^  y€y4a$(u  Mai  (rvmfiif.  In  c.  lyi  we  find  him  when  stigpected  of 
treaion  taking  the  most  Holemn  oath  in  the  Syracnsan  sanotuary  of  the 
Nether  Goddesies  (rd  rwy  eco^/to^pmr  W/tcros).    See  below,  p.  285.] 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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body- 
guard. 


CHAP.  XI.  brows,  as  on  the  brows  of  the  whole  army^.  Next 
after  them  came  a  band  who  were  in  a  special  manner 
the  brethren  of  Didn  in  his  toils  and  in  their  reward, 
those  few,  thirty  only^  of  all  whom  the  tyrants  had 
driven  into  banishment,  who  had  dared  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  deliverer^.  But  was  it  a  dim  foreshadow- 
ing of  evil  to  come  that  that  deliverer  was  attended 
by  something  like  the  tyrant's  spearmen?  Or  may  we 
think  of  the  true  comrades,  the  Hetairoi,  the  GenfaSy  who 
fought  aroimd  the  heroes  of  old,  when  we  read  that  Di6n 
and  his  special  friends  were  followed  by  a  select  hundred  of 
the  Peloponnesian  troops  picked  out  as  the  ^neral's  special 
guard  ^?  After  them  followed  the  rest  of  the  army,  led  in 
array  by  their  captains  ^.  From  the  Syracusan  hill,  now 
dear  of  enemies^  the  citizens,  already  haK  delivered,  looked 
down  on  the  men  who  marched  along  the  rock  below.  An 
army  was  drawing  near  to  their  gates,  but  an  army  which 
seemed  in  their  eyes  to  be  holding  a  solemn  and  holy  pomp 
in  honour  of  the  powers  of  Freedom  and  Democracy  who 
were  being  brought  back  to  the  rescued  city  after  a 
banishment  of  forty-eight  years  ^. 

The  moment  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Di6n  had 
reached  the  city,  all  Syracuse  rose  except  the  fettered 
Island.      In  every  other  quarter  the  adamantine  chains 

P  Pint.  Didn,  xxvii.] 

[*  Diod.  zvi.  10 ;  in  Plut.  Didn,  zzii,  their  number  \b  given  as  twenty- 
five.] 

[^  Plut.  Didn,  xzviii ;  rcDr  tk  ^ivw  kitarhv  fikv  ^twctrro  ^Xcurcf  irc^  rbv 
AWa.] 

p  According  to  Dioddrot  (zvi.  lo)  the  number  of  theee  had  by  now 
been  iwoUen  to  50,000.  When  he  lay  before  Syracuse  the  number  was 
ao,ooo  (zvi.  9).  Plutarch  (op.  dt.  zzvii),  whose  object  is  to  dweU  on  the 
moral  triumph  of  his  hero,  reduces  the  number  of  those  who  entered  to 
5,000  recruits  in  addition  to  the  small  band  of  800  with  which  he  had 
landed.] 

[*  Plut.  Didn,  zzviii;  Bw/Uwi^  rwr  'Xvpaitoalm  nd  9€xofUyM^  innnp 
Up6y  rata  kqX  tfcovpc«$  iro/nr^  kktvO^pias  Kai  irjiioMpanas  &'  Itwt  6tcT&  ml 
TMrrofAicaiyra  Karioiaijs  dt  n^  indAir.] 


Rising  of 
Syracu- 
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were  broken.    The  guardians  of  Epipolai  were  gone ;  the  chap,  zl 
guardians  of  Ortygia  kept  within  their  defences ;  the  other 
mercenaries  of  the  tyrant  who  had  quarters  elsewhere  than 
in  the  two  strongholds  or  whom  chance  might  have  led 
into  other  parts  of  the  city  were  at  once  set  upon  by  the 
delivered  citizens.     They  were  too  few  to  keep  down  the  The  ty- 
multitude ;   but  with  soldierly  instincts  they  contrived  to  withdraw 
form,  and  to  withdraw  to  Epipolai,  to  hold  its  fortress  for  *oEpipolmi. 
their  master  ^     Timokrat^,  at  whatever  exact  point  he  Flight  of 
found  himself,  wished  in  vain  to  reach  the  Island  and  con-  kratte. 
tinue  its  defence.     But  he  was  cut  off  by  the  press,  and 
had  to  seek  only  for  his  personal  safety.     He  mounted  a 
horse,  and  rode  away,  doubtless  by  the  northern  road 
towards  Leontinoi  and  Katane.      On  the  way  he  spread 
the  most  terror-striking  tales  about  Didn  and  his  army, 
lest  men  should  charge  him  with  having  forsaken  his  post 
in  the  presence  of  a  slight  danger^.      Anyhow  he  had 
forsaken  it,  and  he  had  yielded  it  less  to  the  soldiers  of 
Dion  than  to  the  revolted  people  of  Syracuse.     The  mer- 
cenaries of  the  tyrant  were  left  without  a  general.     They  Syraonse 
held  as  they  could  the  two  fortified  ends  of  the  city,  the 
Island  which  might  pass  for  one  great  fortress  and  the 
lesser  fortress  on  the  neck  of  Eury&los.    All  between  was 
free. 

An  Athenian  poet  said  that  a  people  which  had  just  won 
its  freedom  was  given  to  be  harsh  in  mood  '.  There  were 
those  in  Syracuse  with  whom  none  was  disposed  to  deal 
gently.  Dionysios  had  his  spies  like  Hier6n,  and  the  names 
that  had  been  invented  for  them  in  the  days  of  the  earlier 
tyrant  had  come  again  into  use^      The  enraged  people 

\}  Cf.  Diod.  xvi.  lo,  II,  and  Plat.  Didn,  xxix.] 

['  Plat.  Didn,  zx-?iii ;  &t  /i^  botcoiif  iUrpii»  n  Mras  dwofitfikfiKiycu  r^ 

1t6XAV.'] 

[>  Tpax^s  y€  fUrroi  S^/iot  i/c<pvyi»  laucd,     Mtch.  Theh.  1044.] 
[*  Plat.  DiOn,  zzYiii ;  avyfffnra(ov  roin  KeiKovfthovs  wpwrayorfUka,    Elae- 
where  (De  Corioe.  xvi)  Plutarch  calls  them  wpoca'ptytU,  and  tayi  that 
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CHAP.  XL  seized  on  the  spies  and  eavesdroppers  who  had  carried  to 
Wtento    ^^  tyrants  the  words  that  each  man  spoke  in  his  inner 
death.        chamber  and  beat  them  to  death  without  mercy  ^.      It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  feast  of  Freedom  and  Demo- 
cracy had  been  kept  clean  from  all  ill^^  vengeance ;  but 
unlaw  ever  begets  unlaw.     The  more  honourable  citizens 
who  had  no  share  in  such  excesses,  put  on  their  holiday 
garb^  and  went  to  meet  the  deliverer  at  the  gate'.     It 
was  by  the  gate  of  Achradina  that  Hermokrat^  and  Dio- 
nysios  had  made  their  way  into  Syracuse ;  but  in  the  en- 
larged city  of  the  tyrants  that  gate  was  no  longer  in  the 
Didn  en-     outer  circuit  of  the  walls.    It  was  at  a  new  gate  in  the  new 
TemeniUd  waU  of  the  elder  Dionysios,  a  gate  which  took  the  name  of 
^^'  Temenites  from  the  new  quarter  called  after  the  holy  pre- 

cinct of  Apollon*,  that  the  chief  men  of  Syracuse  stood 
ready  to  welcome  the  champions  of  Syracuse,  the  wreathed 
votaries  of  her  gods.  The  gate  stood  open  for  the  deliverer 
and  his  army  to  march  in.  Without  a  blow  struck,  without 
a  voice  raised  against  him^  Didn  again  stood  on  the  soil  of 
his  native  city. 

The  storm  of  delight  at  his  entrance  was  wild.  But  the 
object  of  Dion  was  to  give  as  soon  as  possible  a  leg^al 
character  to  his  acts.  He  first  bade  a  herald  announce  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  Di6n  and  Megakles  were  come  to 
put  down  the  tyrant  and  to  free  the  Syracusans  and  all 
the  other    Sikeliots  from  the  tyranny*.      The  first  act 

they  were  employed  by  both  Dionynoi.  Their  name  implies  that  they 
were  lomething  more  than  mere  spiei,  and  that  they  rather  answer  to  the 
agenU  provocateun  of  the  continental  police  system.  From  Aristotle  (Pol. 
▼.  9.  3)  it  appears  that  HierOn  I.  had  already  employed  female  agents  of 
the  same  kind — wora'ywyliks — a  **  Cythenean  cohort.'*  (Cf.  Th.  Lau,  Leben 
Dion's,  63).] 

[^  Pint.  Di6n,  xxviii ;  c^oi  fiiv  o^  wpuroi  iitctjw  kSldoaoM  ^vd  t^  wpoa- 
rvyxo^^yrtay  dwoTv/ivayt(6fJLtyoi,'\  [•  lb.] 

['  lb.  zzix ;  «arcl  riis  Tc/4<y/ri9af  viiKas,  For  the  Temenos  or  Temenitis, 
see  Sicily,  a  4a,  43.] 

[*  Plat.  1.  c.] 
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of  the  restored  commonwealth  was  to  be  the  holding  of  ohap.xi. 
an  assembly  of  the  Syracosan  people  in  their  accustomed 
place,  in  the  wide  agora  on  the  flat  ground  of  the  Lower 
Achradina^. 

As  they  passed  to  the  spot  men  crowded  to  either  TMu  ad- 
side  of  his  path  with  victims  and  tables  and  cups ;  they  aoembly. 
poured  out  their  drink-offerings,  and  hailed  their  deliverer 
as  a  god  with  prayers  and  vows^  Through  such  a  re- 
joicing crowd  he  made  his  way  to  the  lofty  sundial  of 
Dionysios  that  stood  in  front  of  the  five  gates  which 
shut  in  the  hostile  Island'.  On  this  bStna  Di5n  mounted 
and  spoke  to  the  multitude  around  him  as  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people  that  day  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  their  lawful  rights^.  It  was  a  Convention 
Parliament^  not  summoned  in  any  r^fular  form  by  any 
regular  magistrate,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say 
who  had  and  who  had  not  votes  according  to  laws  which 
had  slept  for  eight-and-forty  years.  But  when  the  work 
was  to  set  free,  not  only  Syracuse  but  all  Greek  Sicily,  no 
one  could  grudge  the  presence^  even  under  arms^  of  the  men 
from  other  cities  who  had  joined  Didn  on  his  march^  or  of 
the  men  from  the  older  Greek  lands  who  had  jeoparded 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Sicily.  As  in  the  assembli^  of 
the  days  of  the  tyrants^  the  people  of  Syracuse  voted  in  the 
presence  of  armed  strangers,  but  this  time  the  strangers 
were  not  enemies  but  protectors.  From  his  lofty  place,  in 
his  shining  harness,  with  his  wreath  upon  his  brow^  Didn 
harangued  the  people.  They  were  now  free;  let  them 
cleave  to  their  freedom  and  strive  for  it.    To  that  end  they 

P  Pint.  DiAn,  xxixj 

[*  lb. ;  Twr  ^vpoMoaiefy  Up€ia  mt  Tpmri(as  not  tepar^pas  Itrrdrmv,  mt  koB* 
ots  yhwro  wpox^fut  re  fiaXXinrntif  mt  wpocrparo/iiycn^  &aw€p  B^hv  learw- 

['  lb. ;  *Hr  8*  Int^  r^  ijcplmoKw  leei  rd  ircrr<iirvXa,  Aion^diov  jeaiturircud- 
cayrot  ^orpSvtov  /eara^atfh  mt  UfnikSv,'] 

[*  lb.;  kwi  TcvTo  wpofi^  k9ijfufy6pffff€  mi  rnip&pfnjffM  robt  voXSyas  iarr' 
4xf<f9€u  r^  i\fvO€pUu.'] 
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oHAP.  XI.  must  choose  leaders.   With  one  voice  the  rejoicing  assembly 
Diftn  ftnd    named  Di6n  and  Megakles  as  generals  with  full  powers  ^. 
Mtemblj.   That  was  the  office  by  the  abase  of  which  the  elder  Diony- 
sios  had  risen  to  the  tyranny  and  under  the  name  of  which 
he  had  striven  to  disg^uise  the  &ct  of  tyranny.     Di5n^  at 
this  stage  of  his  career,  shrank  from  accepting  so  invidious 
a  power  alone  or  in  partnership  with  a  single  colleague. 
Others^  he  said,  must  be  joined  with  them  in  command. 
Twenty      Bushing  into  the  other  extreme^  the  assembly  named  twenty 
dioeen.       others  as  generals  ' ;  in  the  days  before  the  Athenian  inva- 
sion Syracuse  had  not  got  beyond  fifteen  ^.     The  number 
fixed  on  was  one  singularly  iU  suited  for  peaceful  debate^ 
and  yet  more  unsuited^  one  would  think^  for  military  com- 
mand.   Ten  of  the  twenty  were  chosen  from  among  the 
thirty  comrades  of  Didn  in  his  exile  and  return^.     One 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  special  qualifications  of  the  other 
ten.     But  for  the  present,  we  may  be  sure,  Didn  was  the 
soul  of  everything^  and  the  will  of  this  large  military  college 
was  his  will. 
EpipoUi         * ''  Di6n  now  attacked  and  drove  out  the  barbarians  on 

tAJcen. 

Island  Epipolai;  he  set  free  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  tyrant's 
prisons^  and  built  a  wall  of  defence  between  the  Island  and 
the  delivered  parts  of  the  city  *.     Dionysios,  owing  to  the 

[*  Plat.  Didn,  xxix ;  a6TOMp6ropa$  arpartiyoit.'] 

[•  lb.;  innf&pxorrat,'] 

[*  See  Sioilj,  iii  177.  Belooh  (Imp.  di  Dionltio,  16,  24)  who  main- 
tains that  the  whole  body  of  Strat^oi  continued  to  be  appointed  under 
the  Dionjsian  Dynasty,  acoonnts  for  the  increased  number  in  DiOn's 
time  by  supposing  that  there  had  been  a  oorreeponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  tribes  (^vXoQ.  The  original  number  of  <l>vkal  he  assumes 
to  have  been  eight,  as  at  the  mother-dty  Corinth.  These  had  akeady 
been  added  to  by  GelOn,  and  the  number  of  the  Stratdgoi  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  due  proportion.] 

[«  Plut.  DiAn,  xxix.] 

*  From  the  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  205  seqq. 

[*  Plut.  L  c;  TJ)r  dttpiwoXty  dwtTtlx*^^'  Diod6ros  (xvi.  12)  describes 
it  as  dvd  $ak&rrfft  dt  BdXamw  dcorcix^cr^Ta.    The  walls  of  Achradina 


walled  off. 
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loss  of  Timokrat^'  letter,  did  not  come  back  with  his  fleet  ob^p.xi. 
till  seven  days  after  Didn's  entrance.     And  then  he  found  pf^^ 
that  all  Syracuse,  except  the  Island,  had  passed  away  from  ^  ^^JfS^- 
his  dominion. 

''Never  had  any  man  enjoyed  such  a  run  of  good  luck  Unpopular 

attitude  of 
as  Didn  up  to  this  time.    It  was  now  that  his  difficulties  Didn. 

began.      It  was  always  easy  to  raise  suspicion  against 

Di6n  on  account  of  his  long  connexion  mth  the  house  of 

the  tyrants.    And  in  truth,  notwithstanding  his  popular 

bearing  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

Didn  at  any  time  really  thought  of  restoring  freedom  to 

Syracuse  in  the  sense  in  which  most  Syracusans  would 

understand  freedom.     He  had  not  lived  in  a  democracy; 

he  and  his  friend  Plato  seem  to  have  dreamed  all  manner 

of  impossible  constitutions.    There  should  be  a  king  with 

limited  powers,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  king,  after  the 

manner  of  Sparta.    In  short  the  Syracusans  wished  to  rule 

themselves,  like  any  other  free  Greek  city ;  Di6n  wished  to 

rule  them  himself  or  with  a  few  colleagues.     He  wished 

no  doubt  to  rule  them  justly  and  well;  but  still  to  rule 

them.     His  haughty  manner  too  helped  before  long  to 

make  him  personally  unpopular.     We  hear  casually  that 

he  had  a  body-guard,  like  a  tyrant  \ 

"  Dionysios  was  quite  clever  enough  to  know  all  this,  Dionysioa 

p«)fitB  by 
and  to  make  his  advantage  out  of  it.     His  first  trick  was  biOn's  un- 
popularity, 
to  try  to  open  n^^tiations  with  Didn  personally,  and  not 

r»n  down  to  the  Great  Harbour  on  the  S.  W.  and  to  the  Little  Harbour 
on  the  S.  E.  The  new  waJl  must  have  been  drawn  from  dock  to  dock 
South  of  the  Agora  (lee  Sehubring,  Achradina,  45).] 

\}  This  appears  from  Plutarch  (Dido,  33),  who,  speaking  of  Didn's 
attitude  towards  Hdrakleidds,  says ;  icai  rov  o^fiorot  iwtuy§  ^\iurj^  Mrai 
To^  wo?dTas  &aw€p  ttOr^  4x^*] 
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oHAP.xi.  with  the  Syracnsan  people.  Didn  told  the  tyrant  not  to 
Dionjrnos  speak  to  him,  but  to  the  people.  Another  mesfiage  then 
came;  Dionysios,  like  more  modem  oppressors,  promised  to 
make  various  refonns.  At  this  the  people  had  the  sense 
to  laugh^  and  Didn  told  the  tyrant's  envoys  that  no  offer 
could  be  listened  to  except  a  complete  abdication  of  the 
tyranny.  If  he  did  this,  Di6n  would^  out  of  old  friend- 
ship^ procure  good  terms  for  him  personally.  Dionysios 
pretended  to  agree;  he  asked  that  envoys  should  be  sent 
Unrao-       into  the  Island  to  settle  terms.     But  when  they  came,  he 

ceasfol  on- 

Biaught  on  kept  them  there,  and  sent  his  mercenaries  to  make  a  sudden 

Didn't  ^ 

wall  attack  on  the  wall  which  now  henmied  in  the  Island  by 

land.    A  sharp  battle  followed,  in  which  Didn  showed  great 

courage,  and  received  a  wound.    In  the  end  the  barbarians 

were  driven  back  into  the  fortress  K 

Dionyrioi        ''  Dionysios  now  sent  letters  to  Didn  from  his  wife  and 


rouses 


Di6n. 


popalsr      sister  whom  he  still  kept  in  the  Island.    These  Didn  read 

suspicioa 

ag^t  out  to  the  assembly.  But  one  letter  was  headed  'From 
Hipparinos  to  his  &ther^;'  this  the  people  told  him  to 
keep  to  himself;  it  was  too  private  to  be  opened  publicly* 
But  Didn  opened  and  read  it  aloud.  And  it  proved  not  to 
be  from  his  son,  but  from  the  tyrant.  Dionysios  caQed  on 
Didn  to  remember  their  old  friendship,  and  not  to  serve  an 
ungrateful  peopled  He  did  not  wish  to  rule  any  longer 
himself;  he  would  willingly  give  up  his  power  to  Didn.  If 
Didn  refused  this,  he  would  do  dreadful  things  to  his  sister 
and  wife  and  son. 

\}  For  the  bsttle  and  preceding  negotiations,  see  Diod.  rvi  ii,  la, 
and  Pint  Didn,  30.] 

[*  Pint.  Didn,  $1.  Plataroh  adds  that,  according  to  Timaios,  the  son's 
name  was  Aretaios  from  his  mother  Aretd.] 

[^  lb. ;  /M^  lAcv^poSr  /a^ovrrat  Mpimcvs  mat  /mfffimuirovrraf .] 
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"It  is  not  perhaps  very  wonderfal  that  the  reading  of  ohap.xl 
this  letter  raised  suspicions  against  Didn  among  the  people,  jatiddsand 
And  these  suspicions  grew  stronger  when  a  rival  to  Didn  ^^ 
for  the  good  will  of  the  Syracusans  presently  came  on  the 
field.  This  was  HSrakleid^,  who  now  came  with  a  number 
of  triremes^  some  say  twenty,  some  only  seven^  and  1^500 
more  soldiers  \  He  was  skilful  in  war&re  and  of  more 
popular  manners  than  Difin;  so  he  easily  won  the  &vour 
of  the  people.  The  assembly  presently  elected  him  ad- 
miral'. Then  Didn  said  that  this  could  not  be  without 
his  own  consent;  but  he  presently  himself  proposed  the 
election  of  Hdrakleides  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own^ 
This  satisfied  nobody;  men  began  to  call  Didn  a  tyrant 
and  to  say  that  they  had  only  exchanged  a  drunken  master 
for  a  sober  one.  And  presently  HSrakleides  was  able  to  do 
real  services  which  might  seem  to  equal  those  of  Didn. 

"  Dionysios  had  come  back  to  Syracuse  with  only  part  Fleet  of 
of  his  fleet ;  the  rest  was  still  off  the  coast  of  Italy  under  letonis  to 
the  command  of  Philistos.    The  historian  of  Sicily,  vigorous 
in  his  old  age,  was  now  the  mainstay  of  the  power  of  the 
tyrant.    He  came  from  Italy  with  the  ships  and  troops 
which  had  been  left  there  ^.     He  &iled  in  an  attempt  to 

\}  Plutarch  (Didn,  3a)  Bays  tliat  HtoUcleiddB  sailed  from  PebponneM 
with  seven  triremea  and  three  transports.  Dioddros  gives  him  twenty 
galleys  (pcais  fMutp&s),'] 

['  Plat.  Didn,  33 ;  [of  Sv/muc^ioi]  clf  Ujckifeiay  d^'  a^rdr  aw9piift6rrtt 
tikwro  rh¥  'Bp€uc\ti^  vw6apxoy.  For  the  Nanaroh's  office,  see  SnppL  L 
p.  314.] 

Pib.] 

[«  Plataroh  (Di6n,  35)  brings  Philistos  ''with  many  ahips/'  from 
lapygia  (dt  p.  237).  Diod6roe  (xvL  11)  tells  ns  that  Dionysios  had 
already  sent  for  him  before  he  himself  quitted  Kanldnia.  He  is  there 
desoribed  as  being  w§fi  rdr  *A9piay,  and  his  orders  were  to  sail  to  Syraonse. 
From  ch.  16  we  learn  that  he  sailed  to  Bhdgion,  transported  over  five 
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oHAP.  XL  must  choofie  leaders.   With  one  voice  the  rejoicing  assembly 
^^^  »nd    named  Di6n  and  Megakles  as  generals  with  full  powers  \ 
MtemUj.   That  was  the  office  by  the  abase  of  which  the  elder  Diony- 
sios  had  risen  to  the  tyranny  and  nnder  the  name  of  which 
he  had  striven  to  disg^uise  the  &ct  of  tyranny.    Didn^  at 
this  stage  of  his  career,  shrank  from  accepting  so  invidious 
a  power  alone  or  in  partnership  with  a  single  colleague. 
Others^  he  said,  must  be  joined  with  them  in  command. 
Twenty      Bushing  into  the  other  extreme^  the  assembly  named  twenty 
choMD.       others  as  generals';  in  the  days  before  the  Athenian  inva- 
sion Syracuse  had  not  got  beyond  fifteen  ^    The  number 
fixed  on  was  one  singularly  iU  suited  for  peaceful  debate^ 
and  yet  more  unsuited^  one  would  think^  for  military  com- 
mand.   Ten  of  the  twenty  were  chosen  from  among  the 
thirty  comrades  of  Didn  in  his  exile  and  return^.     One 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  special  qualifications  of  the  oUier 
ten.    But  for  the  present,  we  may  be  sure,  Didn  was  the 
soul  of  everything^  and  the  will  of  this  large  military  college 
was  his  will. 
EpipoUi         *  "  Di&n  now  attacked  and  drove  out  the  barbarians  on 

Uken. 

Islftiid  Epipolai;  he  set  free  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  tyrant's 
prisons^  and  built  a  wall  of  defence  between  the  Island  and 
the  delivered  parts  of  the  city  *.     Dionysios^  owing  to  the 

P  Plot.  DiAn,  ndx ;  atroMpATopas  ffTparfjya6t,'] 

[■  lb.;  innfApxarratJ] 

[*  See  BkSlj,  iii  177.  Belooh  (Imp.  di  Dionlno,  16,  24)  who  main- 
tains that  the  whole  body  of  Stratdgoi  continued  to  be  appointed  under 
the  DioDjtian  Dynasty,  acoounts  for  the  increased  number  in  DiOn's 
time  by  supposing  that  there  had  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  tribes  (^vXoQ.  The  original  number  of  <pvkal  he  assumes 
to  have  been  eight,  as  at  the  mother-dty  Corinth.  These  had  already 
been  added  to  by  deldn,  and  the  number  of  the  Stratdgoi  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  due  proportion.] 

[«  Plut.  I>i6n,  xxix.] 

*  From  the  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  205  seqq. 

[*  Plut.  L  o.;  TJ)r  dMp6wokiP  dwrrtixurtw,  Dioddros  (xvi.  12)  describes 
it  as  dvd  $akdrnft  dt  MUarror  dtartixl^lMrtu    The  walls  of  A^Kiiailliif. 
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loss  of  Timokratgs'  letter^  did  not  come  back  with  liis  fleet  ohap.  xi. 
till  seven  days  after  Didn's  entrance.    And  then  he  found  5fo^^ 
that  all  Syracuse^  except  the  Island^  had  passed  away  from  ^  ^*W*- 
his  dominion. 

''  Never  had  any  man  enjoyed  such  a  run  of  good  luck  UnpapnUr 

attitade  of 

as  Didn  up  to  this  time.  It  was  now  that  his  difficulties  Didn. 
began.  It  was  always  easy  to  raise  suspicion  against 
Di6n  on  account  of  his  long  connexion  with  the  house  of 
the  tyrants.  And  in  truth,  notwithstanding  his  popular 
bearing  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Didn  at  any  time  really  thought  of  restoring  freedom  to 
Syracuse  in  the  sense  in  which  most  Syracusans  would 
understand  freedom.  He  had  not  lived  in  a  democracy; 
he  and  his  friend  Plato  seem  to  have  dreamed  all  manner 
of  impossible  constitutions.  There  should  be  a  king  with 
limited  powers^  or  perhaps  more  than  one  king,  after  the 
manner  of  Sparta.  In  short  the  Syracusans  wished  to  rule 
themselves,  like  any  other  free  Grreek  city ;  Di6n  wished  to 
rule  them  himself  or  with  a  few  colleagues.  He  wished 
no  doubt  to  rule  them  justly  and  well ;  but  still  to  rule 
them.  His  haughty  manner  too  helped  before  long  to 
make  him  personally  unpopular.  We  hear  casually  that 
he  had  a  body-guard^  like  a  tyrant  ^. 

'^  Dionysios  was  quite  clever  enough  to  know  all  this,  DionyBios 

profita  by 

and  to  make  his  advantage  out  of  it.     His  first  trick  was  Didn'i  nn- 

popalarity. 

to  try  to  open  negotiations  with  Didn  personally,  and  not 

ran  down  to  the  Great  Harbour  on  the  S.  W.  and  to  the  Little  Harbour 
on  the  S.  E.  The  new  wall  must  have  been  drawn  from  dock  to  dock 
South  of  the  Agora  (lee  Sehnbring,  Achradina,  45).] 

\}  This  appears  from  Plataroh  (Didn,  33),  who,  ipeaking  of  IMdn't 
attitude  towards  Hdrakleidds,  says ;  «a2  rov  ffdffmros  lirct^c  ^\iurj^  Mimi 
To^  wo?dTas  &aw€p  ttOrh  ^X^O 
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oHAP.xi.  with  the  Syracasan  people.  Didn  told  the  tyrant  not  to 
Dionjfliofl  speak  to  him,  but  to  the  people.  Another  message  then 
came;  Dionysios,  like  more  modem  oppressors,  promised  to 
make  various  reforms.  At  this  the  people  had  the  sense 
to  laugh^  and  Didn  told  the  tyrant's  envoys  that  no  offer 
could  be  listened  to  except  a  complete  abdication  of  the 
tyranny.  If  he  did  this,  Dion  would,  out  of  old  friend- 
ship, procure  good  terms  for  him  personally.  Dionysios 
pretended  to  agree;  he  asked  that  envoys  should  be  sent 
Unwio-       into  the  Island  to  settle  terms.     But  when  they  came,  he 

ceasMon- 

Blaught  on  kept  them  there,  and  sent  his  mercenaries  to  make  a  sudden 

Didn't  ^ 

waU.  attack  on  the  wall  which  now  hemmed  in  the  Island  by 

land.    A  sharp  battle  followed,  in  which  Didn  showed  great 

courage,  and  received  a  wound.    In  the  end  the  barbarians 

were  driven  back  into  the  fortress^! 

Dionynoi        '*  Dionysios  now  sent  letters  to  Didn  from  his  wife  and 

ron868 

popular      sister  whom  he  still  kept  in  the  Island.     These  Didn  read 
suspicion 

againrt  out  to  the  assembly.  But  one  letter  was  headed  'From 
Hipparinos  to  his  &ther^;'  this  the  people  told  him  to 
keep  to  himself;  it  was  too  private  to  be  opened  publicly* 
But  Didn  opened  and  read  it  aloud.  And  it  proved  not  to 
be  from  his  son,  but  from  the  tyrant.  Dionysios  caQed  on 
Didn  to  remember  their  old  friendship,  and  not  to  serve  an 
ungrateful  peopled  He  did  not  wish  to  rule  any  longer 
himself;  he  would  willingly  give  up  his  power  to  Didn.  If 
Didn  refused  this,  he  would  do  dreadful  things  to  his  sister 
and  wife  and  son. 

[1  For  the  battle  and  preceding  negoUationB,  see  Diod.  rvi  ii,  la, 
and  Pint  IHdn,  30.] 

[*  Pint.  Didn,  31.  Plutarch  adds  tliat,  according  to  Timaioa,  the  son's 
name  was  Axetaios  from  his  mother  Aretd.] 

[^  lb. ;  /afi  i\€v$€pow  fuifwms  Mfintwt  mi  fonjiruuutcSrras,'] 


Di6n. 
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''It  is  not  perhaps  very  wonderful  that  the  reading  of  ohap.zl 
this  letter  raised  suspicions  against  Dion  among  the  people,  u^jd^m^d 
And  these  suspicions  g^w  stronger  when  a  rival  to  Didn  ^^ 
for  the  good  will  of  the  Syracusans  presently  came  on  the 
field.  This  was  H6rakleid^,  who  now  came  with  a  number 
of  triremes^  some  say  twenty,  some  only  seven^  and  1^500 
more  soldiers^.  He  was  skilful  in  warfare  and  of  more 
popular  manners  than  Di6n ;  so  he  easily  won  the  fitvour 
of  the  people.  The  assembly  presently  elected  him  ad- 
miral^. Then  Di6n  said  that  this  could  not  be  without 
his  own  consent;  but  he  presently  himself  proposed  the 
election  of  HSrakleides  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own^ 
This  satisfied  nobody;  men  beg^  to  call  Didn  a  tyrant 
and  to  say  that  they  had  only  exchanged  a  drunken  master 
for  a  sober  one.  And  presently  HSrakleides  was  able  to  do 
real  services  which  might  seem  to  equal  those  of  Didn. 

'^  Dionysios  had  come  back  to  Syracuse  with  only  part  Fleet  of 

PhttirtoB 

of  his  fleet ;  the  rest  was  still  ofE  the  coast  of  Italy  under  retiinit  to 
the  command  of  Philistos,    The  historian  of  Sicily,  vigorous 
in  his  old  age,  was  now  the  mainstay  of  the  power  of  the 
tyrant.    He  came  from  Italy  with  the  ships  and  troops 
which  had  been  left  there^.    He  &iled  in  an  attempt  to 

[^  PlntftFch  (Didn,  3a)  says  that  Hdnkleidte  safled  from  PeloponneM 
with  Beven  triremes  and  three  tramporta.  Dioddroi  giyes  him  twenty 
galleys  (va£t  frnxpAs)."] 

['  Plat.  Didn,  55 ;  [pi  Sv/xur^toi]  ctt  iritXi/oiar  A^*  aMUw  ffwtpti/t6ms 
ciXorro  rdr  'Upcuc\€i9tpt  raiki^oF.  For  the  Nanaioh's  offioe,  see  SappL  L 
p.  314.] 

Plb.] 

[«  Plataroh  (Didn,  35)  brings  Phillstos  "with  many  ships/'  from 
lapygia  (of.  p.  22 f),  Dioddros  (xtL  ii)  tells  ns  that  Dionysios  had 
already  sent  for  him  before  he  himself  quitted  Kanldnia.  He  is  there 
described  as  being  vf p2  rit^  'A9piaa^,  and  his  orders  were  to  sail  to  Syraoose. 
From  cb.  16  we  learn  that  he  sailed  to  Bhdgion,  transported  oyer  five 
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OHAP.XI. 

Sea-victory 
ofHfira- 
kleidds 
over  Phi- 
listos. 


Gruel 
death  of 
PhiliBtos. 


Renewed 

intrigues 

ofDio- 

nysios 

against 

Didn. 


win  back  Leontmoi  which  had  revolted  from  Dionysios. 
He  next  met  Herakleid^  in  a  sea-fight^.  Some  of  the 
crews  of  the  tyrant's  ships  must  have  joined  the  patriots ; 
otherwise  Herakleid^  could  not  have  had  sixty  ships  to 
face  the  same  number  which  Philistos  commanded.  The 
Syracusans  had  the  better^  and  Philistos^  after  doing  his 
best  for  his  master^  was  taken  alive.  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  delivered  commonwealth,  the  old  man  was  put  to  death 
with  insult,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  streets  and 
thrown  into  the  stone-quarries  ^. 

''With  the  death  of  Philistos  Dionysios  began  to  lose 
heart;  but  he  still  went  on  with  his  tricks  to  discredit 
Didn.  The  victory  had  naturally  made  HSrakleidSs  the 
favourite.  Dionysios  now  sent  another  message  to  Didn^ 
ofEering  to  give  up  the  Island  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  withdraw  safely  to  Italy  and  to  keep  the  profits  of  a 
large  private  estate  in  the  Syracusan  territory  ^  Didn 
again  told  the  tyrant  to  make  his  proposal  to  the  people 
and  not  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  counselled  the 
assembly  to  accept  the  terms  ^.    But  the  people  hoped  to 

hundred  honemen  to  Syracuse^  and  with  another  more  numerous  body  of 
horsemen  and  a,ooo  infiuitry  made  his  attempt  on  Leontinoi.] 

\}  For  the  sea>fight,  see  Diod.  zvi.  i6,  and  a  reference  in  Plut.  Didn,  55. 
Philistos  had  sixty  ships;  Hdrakleidds  not  less.] 

[*  Aooording  to  Dioddros  (xvi.  16),  Philistos  killed  himself  rather  than 
fiiJl  into  the  enemies'  hands.  Plutarch  (Didn,  35),  though  hostile  to 
Philistos,  says  that  he  was  treated  iffton  teal  fiapfiaputtk.  He  quotes 
Ephoros  for  the  statement  that  he  killed  himself,  but  prefers  the  account 
of  l^dnidds,  a  follower  of  Didn  and  eye-witness  of  what  had  occurred, 
who  wrote  an  account  to  the  philosopher  Speusippos,  describing  how 
Philistos'  trireme  was  driven  on  shore,  how  he  was  taken  alive,  stripped, 
pelted  with  mud,  beheaded,  and  dragged  by  his  lame  leg  through  Aohra- 
dina  to  the  quarries.] 

(^  Plut.  Didn,  37.  The  district  was  called  Gtyarta,  and  lay  away  from 
the  sea  in  the  interior  of  the  Syracusan  tenitofy.] 

[*  Diod.x?i.i7.] 
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take  the  tyrant  alive^  and  refused  to  hearken.    Dionysios  ohap.xi. 
now  thought  mainly  of  his  own  personal  safety.     He  con-  ^JJ^^** 
trived  to  escape  by  sea,  taking  with  him  most  of  bis^^^^® 
treasures  and  furniture^  but  leaving  the  best  of  his  mer- 
cenaries still  in  the  Island  under  the  command  of  his  son 
ApoUokrat^^  who  must  have  been  young  for  such  a  trust  ^. 
This  rather  discredited  Herakleides,  as  men  said  that  he 
ought  to  have  kept  better  watch.    And  the  story  goes  that 
he  was  thereby  stirred  up  to  make  yet  further  attacks  on 
Didn,  setting  on  men  to  propose  measures  which  Bidn  had 
to  withstand.   At  last  he  was  able  to  carry  a  vote  by  which  Di^n  de- 

priTod  of 

Didn  was  deprived  of  his  generalship^  and  tweniy-five  new  hisgenenJ- 

ship. 

generals  were  appointed^  of  whom  Herakleides  himself  was 
one  ^.  Hitherto  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  body  of  generals^ 
but  had  held  a  separate  command  at  sea.  And  it  was  further 
voted  to  refuse  pay  to  the  men  who  had  come  from  Pelo- 
ponnesos  with  Di6n  '.  These  men  were  not  common  mer- 
cenaries ;  they  had  come  from  zeal  in  the  cause^  and  had 
done  great  things  for  it;  but  they  could  not  afford  to  serve 
for  nothing  in  a  strange  country. 

''  The  Feloponnesians  gathered  round  Di6n,  and  prayed  Pelopon- 

neflians 

him  to  lead  them  against  the  Syracusans.    Meanwhile  the  stand  by 
party  of  Herakleid&i  tried  to  win  them  over  by  offers  of 
citizenship^.    There  had  been  a  talk  of  division  of  lands, 
and  most  likely  they  were  to  get  land  instead  of  their  pay. 
But  the  soldiers  clave  to  Didn^  and  Didn  refused  to  act 

{}  Plat.  Didn,  37.] 

[*  lb.  38 ;  o2  %vpaie6aioi  whrt  koX  Acwn  arparifyoh  Ix^iptn^yifffay,  ^  eft 
fr  *Bpouc\(iSffs.] 

[*  Diod.  xTi.  17.  The  reason  giren  for  the  non-payment  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  meroenaries  Ib  that  there  wai  a  eoaroity  of  money  in  the  city.] 

[*  Pint.  Didn,  38 ;  hnyytXX6iiiwoi  mU  r^  voAirc/ot  IffoiuHfAay,"] 
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CHAP.  XI.  against  the  Syracusans.  He  accordingly  went  away  with 
^in,^nio  '^  followers,  3,000  in  number.  They  marched  towards 
B.c.^6.  Leontinoi;  on  the  road  they  were  followed  by  the  new 
Syracusan  generals  with  their  force.  Didn's  men  were 
much  better  soldiers  than  the  Syracusans,  and  they  easily 
drove  ofE  their  assailants,  Didn  striving  to  shed  as  littla 
Syracusan  blood  as  might  be^  He  and  his  men  were 
welcomed  at  Leontinoi  and  received  to  citizenship  ^. 

"The  Syracusans  had  thus  (b.c.  356)  got  rid  of  their 
deliverer  about  nine  months  after  their  deliverance.  There 
were  fitults  on  both  sides;  but  Didn  undoubtedly  had  an 
honest  purpose  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny,  whatever  kind 
of  government  he  may  have  wished  to  set  up  in  its 
stead. 
Siege  of  ^*  The  Syracusans  had  now  to  besiege  Ortygia  for  them* 
^^^ed  selves,  without  Didn's  help  or  that  of  his  men.^^  [For 
^yjjyj*"  a  time  their  prospects  of  success  seemed  good.]  The 
tyrant's  garrison  in  Ortygia  were  at  their  wits'  end.  Pro- 
visions had  utterly  failed  them  ^  and  they  had  no  better 
commander  than  the  young  son  of  their  master.  The  story 
reads  like  a  kind  of  parody  of  the  memorable  moment  when 
Oongylos  came  with  the  good  news  that  help  was  coming 
to  Sjrracuse,  where  a  capitulation  to  the  Athenian  invaders 
had  been  all  but  decreed\  Then  it  was  the  men  of  Syra- 
cuse who  had  despaired  of  any  longer  defending  their  own 
city.  Now  it  was  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  who  held  her 
strongest  quarter  against  her  own  people,  and  who  were 
driven  to  the  thought  of  giving  up  that  stronghold  of 
tyranny  to  the  commonwealth  which  had  again  come  to 
life.  It  marks  the  degree  to  which  the  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries of  the  tyrants  had  put  on  the  habits  of  Greek 

[»  Plat.  DiAn,  39;  Diod.  xvL  17.]  [•  Pint.  Didn,  40.] 

[»  Diod.  xvi  18.]  [*  See  SicUy.  iii.  237.] 
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military  and  civil  life  that  the  soldiers  came  together  to  ohap.xi. 
discuss  the  question  of  surrender  in  a  formal  assembly.    If  Gmtiboh  of 
the  stronghold  was  to  be  given  up^  it  should  not  be  the  yotes  for 
secret  act  of  a  few  traitors;  it  should  be  done  by  the  general  ■"^"°«'- 
assent  of  the  whole  body.    Apollokrates  can  hardly  have 
presided  at  such  a  meeting;  but,  whatever  were  the  forms 
of  procedure,  a  regular  vote  was  passed  that,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  the  Island  and  its  garrison  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  Syracusan  people^.     While  it  was  still  night,  heralds 
were  sent  from  the  army  to  announce  the  vote  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  doubtless  to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender. 
The  heralds  had  perhaps  set  out,  they  had  certainly  not 
come  back  ^,  when,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  deliverance 
came.    The  Gylippos  of  tyranny  was  an  o£Scer  of  Diony-  Amyal  of 
sios^  Nypsios  by  name,  a  man  of  the  Campanian  Neapolis'^ 
who  is  described  as  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and,  how- 
ever bad  was  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  certainly  showed 
himself  so  to  be.     He  had  sailed  from  Lokroi  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  soldiers  and  with  a  number  of  merchant-ships 
filled  with  provisions.    He  escaped  all  notice  on  the  part  of 
HerakleidSs,  and  brought  his  precious  freight  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  to  land  hard  by  the  fountain 
of  Arethousa^.     He  and  his  troops  went  on  shore;   his 
first  act  was  to  summon  a  military  assembly^.    All  ground 
for  any  thought  of"  surrender  was^now  taken  away;  the 

{}  Diod.  xri.  i8;  ol  9i  luvBw^poi  rov  rvp&mfov  . . .  avy9pafi6rrtt  cir 
kicM\rjaiay  rvxrbs  i}lnj<pl<nanro  vapalSowai  r^  dMp6mc\ty  koX  a<pds  airroht  rdu 
"SiVpaicoaiois  &ii  iiiUpf^l  ['  lb.] 

[*  Dioddroe  (loo.  dt.)  and  Plaiarch  (Di6n,  41)  deaoiibe  him  as  Ni^^cor 
rhv  VtmroXiTfpf.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  460,  461)  points  oat  that  Hf^ios  ii  an 
Oscan  name-form.  It  appears  as  NTBtTFIOS  on  an  inscription  in  Iscbia, 
and  Mommsen,  UnteriUklienisobe  Bialekte,  aSa,  farther  cites  the  Oscan 
form  Nunuius.  From  Numsiui  comes  the  later  Numisim  and  Roman 
Nwn&riue.'] 

[*  Diod.  1.  c.;  mrr^vXcv^s  /Mrd  rov  (rT6Kov,  mi  tcoBcjp/iiaOrf  ttfi  Ti)r 
'kpi9ov<roa^,'\ 

[•  lb. ;  KOiv^v  luKki/ivUxif  owcrTaTd&r.] 
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OHAP.ZL  negotiations  with  the  Syracusans  in  the  city,  if  any  had 
fi"h^      actually  begun,  were  broken  off;    the  assembly  listened 
rew>lYed     gladly  to  the  call  of  the  new  commander  to  make  them- 
selves ready  for  a  new  struggle  ^. 

It  seems  to  show  strange  carelessness,  but  a  carelessness 
such  as  we  have  already  heard  of,  that  Nypsios  could  thus 
make  his  way  into  the  Great  Harbour  while  the  Syracusans 
had,  or  ought  to  have  had,  the  full  command  of  the  sea. 
But  Herakleid^  or  whoever  was  in  fault  was  not  slow  to 
repair  the  error.  It  may  be  that  the  coming  of  the  heralds 
from  Ortygia  had  put  the  citizens  on  the  alert;  at  any  rate 
they  learned  with  daylight  what  was  going  on.  The  one 
thought  in  the  Island  was  to  bring  the  welcome  stores  to 
land^  All  were  engaged  in  this  work  when  the  Syra- 
cusan  ships  suddenly  put  to  sea  and  came  to  the  attack. 
Dionysios  must  have  left  some  triremes  behind  him  or 
Nypsios  must  have  brought  some  with  him.  The  service 
of  the  mercenaries  was  a  land-service,  and  all  were  a  moment 
Seik-victory  before  engaged  in  quite  another  business.  The  ships  were 
kieidte.  hastily  manned,  and  put  to  sea  how  they  could,  naturally 
in  bad  order  *.  Victory  was  for  the  fleet  of  the  common- 
wealth. Pour*  of  the  tyrant's  ships  were  taken,  others 
were  sunk,  and  the  rest  were  driven  ashore.  Whether  any 
of  the  good  things  that  Nypsios  had  brought  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syracusans  we  are  not  told. 

If  we  may  again  compare  small  things  with  great — 
remember  that  they  seem  so  much  smaller  mainly  through 
the  difference  of  the  telling — we  seem  to  be  reading  afresh 
the  day  when  HSrakl^,  on  his  auspicious  day,  gave  victory 
to  Sjrracuse  on  the  same  waters^.  Again  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  the  sea-fight  were  followed  hj  the  wild  reveliy 

[»  Diod.  xri.  i8.] 

[*  lb. ;  w€pi  rj^  iicdp€<nw  r^  dyppas  itarpifiowntf.'] 

[*  lb.;  T^opvfirffiiyan.'] 

I*  Plat.  Didn,  41.    In  DiodOrot,  1.  0.,  the  number  is  not  giyen.] 

[•  See  SicUy,  34a  teqq.] 
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of  the  feast  of  victory.    Men  sacrificed  thank-offerings  to  ohap.zi. 
the  gods,  they  ate  and  drank  and  made  merry  ^,  as  on  the 
night  when  Hermokrates  connselled  in  vain  to  bar  the  path 
of  the  retreating  Nikias  ^    But  H^rakleid^s  was  not  Her- 
mokrat^^  and  Nypsios^  safe  in  the  fortress  of  Ortygia,  was 
another  enemy  from  Nikias  making  ready  for  his  march  of 
sorrow.    Day  had  not  dawned  when  the  mercenaries  of  the  SaooessM 
tyrant  came  forth  in  soldierly  array  from  the  gates  of  ^y^og, 
Ortygia^      They  came  forth  with  special  orders  from 
Nypsios  to  deal  with  the  Syracnsans  as  they  would  and  as 
they  could  ^.     There  was  indeed  a  hindranoe  in  their  path 
before  they  could  reach  their  victims.     The  new-built  wall 
stood  before  them.   But  the  mercenaries  had  scaling-ladders^ 
and  those  ladders  could  be  used  without  hindrance  when  the 
guards  of  the  wall  were  sleeping  their  drunken  sleep  ^.   They 
were  easily  slain,  and  before  long  ten  thousand  barbarians 
were  in  defenceless  Achradina,  carrying  out  the  bidding  of 
their  captain  against  its  doomed  inhabitants.  Of  Herakleid^ 
we  hear  nothing  personally;  the  commonwealth  had  many 
generals,  but  they  were  as  drunk  as  the  rest.    When  some  Nypeios 
glimmering  of  what  was  going  on  had  reached  their  minds,  the  Agors 
they  tried  as  they  best  might  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms,  yj]^^ 
But  the  attempt  was  hopeless.    The  generals  reached  the 
agora — ^the  spot  where  Didn  had  been  so  lately  welcomed 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  city — ^to  find  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy^  to  be  themselves  cut  down  in  the  confusion  or, 
the  more  lucky  of  them,  to  escape  to  some  place  of  shelter*. 
It  would  not  be  hard  for  both  generals  and  others  to  make 
their  way  into  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  city^  and  there 

[*  Pint.  Di6n,  41 ;  ctr  w&Tum  itak  ovrovoiof  /lariiMtf  rpkiffom^s.    Of.  Diod. 
x?i.  18.] 
[«  See  SicUy,  iii.  358.] 
[*  Plot.  Di6n,  41 ;  Diod.  zvL  19.] 
[*  Plot.  L  o.;  inktOccs  xpf^Bai  rovt  wpocrvyx^ovfTo^  dn  fioiXcrrm  not 

[»  Diod.  1.  0.]  [•  Ih.] 
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OBAP.ZI. 


Saokofihe 
Agora  by 
NypdoB. 


Hnman 
spoil  ear- 
ned off. 


Clontinued 
rava^ng 
of  Aohra- 
dina. 


to  gather  in  some  kind  of  order  while  Lower  Achradina 
was  left  a  defenceless  prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  bidding  of  Nypsios  gave  the  ciiy  and  its  people  over 
to  the  will  of  his  mercenaries.  Of  slaughter  there  was 
plenty;  but  slaughter  was  but  a  secondary  object;  the 
barbarians^  in  possession  of  part  at  least  of  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  town^  had  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  toils.  The 
first  work  of  the  mercenaries  in  possession  of  the  agora  was 
to  break  open  and  sack  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  Every 
man  who  came  in  their  way,  all  who  strove  to  withstand 
them  in  the  darkness  of  the  narrow  streets,  were  slain  or 
disabled.  A  few,  but  a  few  only,  of  their  own  body  were 
killed  by  the  citizens.  But  plunder,  human  plunder  above 
all,  was  the  first  thought  of  the  barbarians.  The  darkness 
did  not  hinder  them  from  seizing  and  bearing  away  the 
rich  spoil  of  the  Syracusan  houses,  least  of  all  from  carry- 
ing off  the  women  and  children  whom  they  found  in  those 
houses^.  Lust  and  greed  had  a  rich  feast  that  night, 
and  it  was  to  lust  and  greed  that  it  was  mainly  devoted. 
The  mercenaries  of  the  tyrant  had  toiled  and  waited  and 
hungered;  they  now  had  their  reward. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  morning  revealed  to  those  of  the 
citizens  who  had  escaped  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  city 
what  the  horrors  of  the  night  had  been  *.  Nor  did  those 
horrors  cease  with  daylight  The  mercenaries  went  on 
with  their  work  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day;  but 
seemingly  in  the  lower  city  only.  Epipolai  at  least  was 
clear,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  ^.  With  daylight 
they  were  able  to  come  together  in  some  kind  of  assembly, 


[^  Diod.  XTi.  19  ;  iAik  dXiya  tk  <7^/iara  ywaue&v  tctd  mUdotfr  in  8*  oUcer&y 
iitjv9pawo9l{tro.  Plat.  Didn,  41 ;  ywauew  8i  icai  wai^cuv  Ayo/Uycar  ctt  Ti)r 
dMp^oKtv  /UT*  olfiorfTjs.']  [•  Diod.  xri.  20.] 

[*  This  appears  from  the  &ct  that  the  Jlexapyla  (Diod.  xvi.  ao)  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Syraoosans.  Plataroh  (Didn,  4a)  has  the  odd 
phrase ;  rov  kiv^Cwov  vpbt  rify  'Ax^&i^  w\ricid(ovros :  bat  a  good  part 
of  Aohradina  most  haye  been  already  ravaged.] 
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while  the  barbarians  were  still  working  their  will  in  the  cbaf.xi. 
parts  nearer  to  the  Island.     The  general  feeling  in  men's 
minds  was  that  there  was  no  hope  save  in  the  recall  of 
Didn ;  but  for  a  while  none  dared  for  very  shame  to  ntter 
his  name^.    But  it  was  not  a  time  to  keep  back  from 
speech  or  from  action.    After  a  while  the  horsemen  and  Syracoflans 
the  allies  found  a  voice^  and  called  aloud  that  there  was  r^caU 
but  one  chance^  to  send  at  once  for  Di6n  and  the  Pelopon-  ^*^ 
nesians  at  Leontinoi.    The  moment  the  names  were  uttered^ 
a  general  cry  of  assent  and  delight  went  up  from  the 
assembly.    Men  longed  and  prayed  to  see  him  again;  they 
wept  as  they  thought  of  his  valiant  deeds^  of  his  zeal  and 
energy  in  his  own  person^  and  it  was  he  who  had  stirred 
them  up  to  face  the  enemy  as  he  did  himself  \    Seven  Their 
messengers  were  at  once  sent  to  Leontinoi;  five  were  Syra-  ^^''^' 
cusan  horsemen ;  the  other  two  represented  the  allies.    The 
name  of  one  of  them,  Arch6nid^,  raises  a  thought.    Not  a 
few  Sikel  allies  had  joined  the  march  of  Didn^;  was  the 
present  envoy  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  the  two  famous 
Sikel  bearers  of  his  name,  the  friend  of  Ducetius  and  the 
founder  of  Halsesa  ^  ?    Riding  at  full  speed,  they  reached 
Leontinoi  in  the  afternoon  *.    They  first  spoke  to  Di6n  Appeal  to 
only.    With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  told  him  all  that  Leontinoi. 
Syracuse  was  at  that  moment  sufEering.     Their  coming 
naturally  awakened  curiosity;   Leontines  and  Peloponne- 
sians  crowded  around  Di6n  to  learn  what  the  news  was 
which  called  for  the  earnest  pleadings  which  the  envoys 
were  pouring  into  the  ears  of  Didn*.     With  the  true 
instinct  of  a  Greek,  Didn  led  the  way  to  the  theatre,  and 

[*  Pint.  Didn,  4a  ;  wiyrts  fiiy  hp^vow,  iXtyt  82  ohUXs,  aUrxw6iuvoi  t^k 
AxBLptarituf  leat  Ti)r  dficvXJay  wp^  Aiowo.] 
[«  Plat.  Wdn,  4a.] 
[»  See  p.  ass.] 

I*  See  p.  40,  and  Sicily,  iL  330  legq,] 
[*  Plut.  loc  cit. ;  rijt  ijfUpas  iJJiy  tcaTa^po/Utnp,'] 
[*  lb. ;  {nm^oovyrts  ttyai  re  /taa^6T§po¥,'] 

VOL.  rv.  T 
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oHAP.xi.   there  the  crowd  took  their  places  in  an  orderly  assembly^. 
Two  of  the  envoys,  Archdnides  and  the  Syracnsan  horse- 
man Hellanikos,  stood  forward  to  tell  in  short  and  pithy 
words  of  all  that  was  still  going  on  in  Syracuse.    They 
called  on  the  soldiers  of  Didn  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
city,  to  forget  their  own  wrongs.    They  mnst  themselves 
allow  that  the  pmiishment  of  the  men  of  Syracuse  was  yet 
greater  than  their  wrong-doing  ^. 
Didn  re-         The  envoys  ceased  speaking  and  a  deep  silence  followed, 
^^of  T^^^  Di6n  arose;  tears  for  a  while  checked  his  speech. 
Syracuse,    gjg  goldiers  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  while  they  wept 
with  him^.    At  last  he  spoke.     He  had  brought  them, 
the  Peloponnesians  and  other  allies,  to  take  counsel  as  to 
their  own  course.     As  for  his  own  course  there  was  no 
question.    When  Syracuse  was  perishing,  it  was  his  duty, 
if  he  could  not  save  her,  to  go  and  bury  himself  in  the 
His  appeal  flames  of  her  ruin  ^.    But  his  hearers  had  a  choice  before 
ponnesian   them.     If  they  could  forgive  the  most  foolish  and  most 
^^V^       unhappy  people  who  had  cast  them  forth,  if  they  could 
still  bring  themselves  to  go  to  their  help,  in  setting  up 
again  the  Syracusan  city,  they  would  be  setting  up  their 
own  work^.     If,  after  the  treatment  which  they  had 
undergone,  they  judged  otherwise,  he  would  pray  that  the 
gods  might  ever  show  them  meet  favour  for  the  zeal  and 
valour  which  they  had  ever  shown  towards  him.    And  he 
would  pray  them  to  remember  Didn  as  one  who  had 
neither  forsaken  them  when  they  were  wrong,  nor  yet 

[^  Plat.  Didn,  4a.  That  the  iKtcXtjcia  took  place  in  the  theatre  appears 
from  0.  43.] 

['  lb. ;  &s  iiti^wa  9Unj¥  ^ZvK&rwv  ahrw  j)  Xa$€iy  Ar  ol  kokSos  w€wor$6T€s 

['  lb.  43 ;   dyaffr<&rrof  9i  rov  hiomn  mt  X^^cir  dp^afihov  9okkd  rS/nf 
ZoKpAoMf  kicwlwTorra  r^  ipon^  Max*^  ^  ^^  i^^^  waptM^Xow  Oappu^  itai 

[*  lb. ;  cl  aSkroi  ft^l  Svrcdfaiv  dw€i/u  r^  wvpi  iced  r^  wriffuen  r^  warpl9ot 

['  lb. ;  h/Urtpor  fpyov  o^ccof  6p$ovT€  rj)v  IvpaitoaUiif  ir^Aiy.] 
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forsaken  his  own  citizens  in  their  day  of  suffering.    The  ohap.  xl 
answer  to  his  speech  was  a  common  shout  of  assent  from 
the  whole  body  of  Peloponnesians  and  allies.    They  sprang 
to  their  f  eet^  and  called  on  Didn  to  lead  them  to  the  rescue 
of  Syracuse  with  all  speed.     The  envoys  from  Syracuse 
embraced  him  and  embraced  his  soldiers^  calling  every 
blessing  from  the  gods  upon  their  heads.    As  soon  as  the  Didn*t 
shout  ceased,  Didn  bade  them  go  and  sup  and  make  ready  relieve 
for  a  march.     They  were  to  meet  him  in  arms  in  the  place  Syraonae. 
where  they  were  now  gathered.     It  was  a  march  by  night 
that  he  designed. 

The  second  night  since  the  sea-fight  was  now  drawing  in. 
The  soldiers  of  Dionysios  had  now  been  for  a  night  and 
a  day  revelling  in  every  form  of  outrage  through  at  least 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  at  the  cost  of  a  very  few  lives 
of  their  own  number.  As  night  came  on,  their  wary  cap- 
tain thought  it  wise  to  call  them  back  into  the  stronghold 
of  the  Island.  Meanwhile  Didn  was  on  his  march.  AContradio- 
series  of  contradictory  messages  met  him  from  the  city.  J^^ 
One  came  from  the  generals,  telling  him  that  his  help  was 
no  longer  needed;  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  into  the 
Island,  and  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  defend  themselves. 
This  message,  it  was  said^  was  the  work  of  demagogues 
who  bade  the  people  to  think  no  longer  of  Di6n  nor  to 
receive  him  if  he  came  with  his  band  of  strangers  ^ 
There  was,  so  it  was  argued,  no  immediate  danger;  the 
enemy  after  their  late  success  would  keep  quiet  for  a 
while.  To  receive  Didn  and  his  Peloponnesians  would  be 
to  acknowledge  them  as  their  betters  and  to  confess  that 
they  could  not  save  their  city  for  themselves^.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  message  was  sent  out  early  enough 
to  tell  Didn  of  the  next  stage  of  the  evening^s  work  by 
which,  as  night  came  on,  a  guard  was  set  to  keep  the 
gates  against  him.  In  any  case  the  message  from  the 
[*  Plut.  Didn,  44.]  P  IK] 

T  a 
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CHAP.  XL  generals  did  not  come  alone.  The  horsemen  and  better 
class  of  citizens  contrived  to  send  another  message^  calling 
on  Didn  to  come  on  to  their  help  all  the  same.  In  this 
pictore  of  the  action  of  demagogues  we  see^  as  ever^  the 
signs  of  that  literary  and  philosophic  dislike  to  all  forms 
of  popular  government  which  marks  all  our  later  guides. 
Still  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that^  even  at  such  a 
moment,  there  should  be  two  opinions  in  Syracuse  as  to 
the  expediency  of  again  receiving  Didn  and  his  soldiers^ 
and  that  two  opposite  messages  should  be  sent  to  him. 
The  efEect  of  the  two  was  that  Didn  kept  on  his  march^ 
but  somewhat  slackened  his  pace^.  More  decisive  news 
might  come  before  he  reached  Syracuse. 

When  the  day,  the  third  day^  began  to  dawn^  Didn  was 
about  sixty  stadia  from  the  city^  not  &r  from  the  site  of 
Urgent  M^^ara.  About  this  point  he  was  first  met  by  some  of 
Didn/  ^®  Sjrracusan  horsemen^  ever  friendly  to  Didn,  who  had  a 
grievous  tale  to  tell.  The  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  *.  They  were  presently  followed  by  men  bear- 
ing news  more  frightful  still.  The  party  most  hostile  to 
Didn  had  brought  themselves  to  crave  his  help.  They  had 
to  crave  it  with  greater  earnestness  and  in  a  deeper  necessity 
than  when  the  first  appeal  had  reached  Didn  at  Leontinoi 
A  formal  message  was  brought  from  the  general  Hera- 
kleides,  a  message  brought  by  the  general's  brother  and 
his  uncle  Theodotds^  calling  on  Didn  to  come  and  save 
Syracuse.  There  was  no  other  hope;  at  the  moment  there 
was  no  resistance  to  the  enemy;  Herakleidds  himself  was 
wounded ;  the  city  was  on  fire  and  well  nigh  destroyed. 

The  tale  was  a  true  one ;  help  was  needed  as  it  had  never 
been  needed  before ;  the  horrors  of  the  first  night  had  been 
but  a  mild  prelude  to  what  was  to  come  on  the  second. 
Nypsios^  in  his  stronghold  in  the  Island^  clearly  knew  all 

\}  Pint.  Didn,  44 ;  0paUws  &i»a  koL  tfard  9«ov8^  wof€v6furos  wpoc^tu] 

fib.] 
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that  was  going  on.  He  had  heard  that  Didn  was  coming,  ohap.xl 
that  he  was  bidden  not  to  come^  that  the  gates  were  shut 
against  him,  that,  in  answer  to  other  messages,  he  was 
still  on  his  march.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Nypsios, 
was  his  own  time  and  the  time  of  his  mercenaries^  before 
Didn  could  come^  while  Syracuse  was  still  defenceless. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  barbarian  mercenaries  The  sack 
were  again  let  forth  from  Ortygia,  in  greater  numbers  apd  *^  "***" 


in  a  fiercer  mood  than  on  the  night  before.  Of  the  first  ^^^  ^ 
night  the  work  had  been  mainly  plunder,  plunder  in  all  its 
forms;  slaughter  had  been  its  casual  accessory.  This 
second  night  of  the  barbarians  in  Syracuse  was  to  have 
slaughter  and  destruction  of  all  kinds  for  its  main  work. 
Nypsios  despaired  of  permanently  maintaining  his  master^s 
power  in  Syracuse;  he  would  reverse  the  saying  once 
spoken  at  the  council-board  of  the  elder  tyrant ;  he  would 
bury  the  tyranny  with  the  fedlen  city^.  The  wall  with 
which  Dion  had  cut  ofE  the  Island  from  the  mainland,  the 
wall  which  they  had  scaled  the  night  before,  was  now 
broken  down  to  make  an  easy  entrance  into  the  city^ 
Then  the  work  began,  a  work  of  thorough  havoc,  a  work  The  dty 
of  massacre  and  burning.  Not  only  men,  but  women  and  ^[jw'fij^" 
children,  were  slaughtered.  The  city  was  systematically 
fired.  The  nearer  houses  were  set  fire  to  by  torches;  fiery 
arrows  were  shot  into  the  more  distant  ^  Men  were 
burned  in  their  houses,  or  came  out  of  them  either  to  be 
cut  down  in  the  streets  by  the  soldiers  or  else  crushed  by 
the  &11  of  the  burning  buildings  ^.     It  was  the  last  and 

\}  Plut.  Didn,  44;  &<nnp  Irro^c^cu  r^  rvpcLyvlSa  rp  ir^Xci  vivrovaay 
ifio6\rro.    For  the  sajTug  about  Dionyiioe  L  Bee  p.  19,  and  Appendix  11.] 

['  lb. ;  t6  fi^y  wportlxt^fM  wSm  fid^j  learifficavTf,'] 

[*  lb.;  M  rhv  b^irarw  8ict  wpdt  wianvw  6\f$p€¥  icai  A^ayifffi^r  kx^ 
pfjffecy,  ret  fi^y  iyyitt  &w6  x«pc^  ^^^  '^  XaftvAair  {nromifivp&yT€s,  th  9k  ret 
wpic9>  9taffvftpoirr(s  dird  rS^caif  wpoBSXam,  Dioddroe  (xvi.  ao)  says  that 
Nypsios  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  buildings  about  the  agora.] 

[^  Flut.  Didn,  44 ;  voKKSfy  (oImo/k)  Ifirj  ^eyofiivwy  icai  Kara^pofUvmy 
M  Toitt  IkaBioyrasJ] 
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cBAP.xi*  wildest  revel  of  tyranny.  Over  how  lai^  a  part  of  the 
city  these  horrors  spread  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  But 
when  the  message  reached  Didn  they  had  clearly  not  reached 
the  whole  of  the  high  ground.  The  Hexapyla  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizens;  they  were  no  longer  shut 
against  the  deliverer,  and  through  them  a  helpless  multi- 
tude, women  and  children  and  old  men^  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand^  poured  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way^  and 
to  implore  him  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  what  was  left 
of  Syracuse  ^. 
Forced  The  prayer  was  needless.     Since  the  last  message  Didn 

^^        and  his  comrades  had  been  pressing  along  the  road  by  the 
sea-shore  with  the  quickest  speed  of  which  a  body  of 
armed  men  is  capable.     The  final  message  once  heard, 
he  set  forth  the  case  to  his  army^  he  told  them  of  the 
fearful  danger  of  the  city  which  they  had  come  to  rescue^ 
and  bade  them  hasten'.     The  soldiers  &iled  in  no  sort 
of  the  zeal  of  their  leader;  each  man  sped  on  and  bade 
his  comrade  to  speed  on^.     The  north  side  of  the  hill 
He  re-       was  clearly  free  from  enemies.    Didn  and  his  men  marched 
^^  yl'  up  by  the  roads  which  led  to  the  Hexapyla ;  they  went  in 
HeznpyU.  without  hindrance,  and  once  more^  as  they  had  done  at  the 
TemenitSs  when  need  was  far  less  pressing,  they  stood 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  an  errand  of  deliverance. 

The  joy  of  the  delivered  citizens  was  boundless.  The 
shouts  of  delight  with  which  Didn  and  his  men  were 
greeted  were  long  and  loud.  The  names  of  honour  which 
were  showered  upon  the  general  outdid  those  with  which 
Hailed  m  Oeldn  had  been  welcomed  on  his  return  from  Himera.  If 
^  ^^  the  deliverer  was  not  hailed  as  a  king^  men  went  a  step 
further  and  called  him  a  god^     But  the  philosopher  of 

P  Died.  xvi.  ao.]  P  Plut.  Di^n,  45.] 

['  Pint.  Didn,  45  ;  oMri  04i!Svir  i^ytp  d^Xct  9p6/iif  r6  arpiertoiia  wp6t  ri^ 

[^  lb.  46 ;  r^K  lUv  AiMfa  cwrijpa  icoi  9^v  imiucdKovirrvif.    Geldn  hftd  been 
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the  Academy  had  his  fellow-gods  to  pray  to^  and  he  called  ohap.zi. 
on  them  again  to  bless  his  enterprise^.  His  soldiers 
were  greeted  as  brethren  and  fellow-citizens^  and  such  of 
the  Syracnsans  as  had  saved  their  lives  and  their  weapons 
amid  the  plundering  hastoied  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
deliverers*. 

Didn^  entering  by  the  Hexapyla^  fonnd  himself  at  Didn  clean 
the  head  of  the  long  street  called  the  Hekatompedon, 
answering  to  the  road  across  the  hill  leading  from  modem 
Syracuse  to  Catania.  He  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view^  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Roman  general 
Marcellus  when  he  entered  Syracuse  at  the  same  point 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  later.  It  is  plain  that  the 
whole  of  Tycha  and  Epipolai  was  free  from  the  enemy; 
but  between  him  and  his  work  of  deliverance  stood  the 
old  west  wall  of  Achradina  carried  down  by  Dionysios  to 
the  Great  Harbour  \    Within  that  defence  the  mercenaries 

hailed  as  tbMpyirfpf  icat  fftnripa  md  PaaiXia  (Diod.  xL  36 ;  lee  Sidly,  ii. 
aoa,  ao3).] 

[^  Plat.  Di6n,  46 ;  rcSs  9c<nV  wpoffwi&furcf.  So  at  a  later  stag^  (Diod. 
ztL  ao)  $$v<r€  rots  0tdis  inrkp  r$f  ffcartfpias.'] 

P  Plut.  DWn,  45.] 

['  lb.;  Ijw  ftkv  oZv  Kot  rd  rap^  rSnf  woKt/doar  ^o^c/mI  irarrdira^ir  dv- 
ffypwfthoay  ictd  vapartrayfUyvif  wofct  rd  rtixt^/M  xaA.cir^  fx^^  '^  9v<r€M-' 
Piaaroy  ri^  wpSffoSct^,  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  text  supposet  that  by  the 
rtlxKf/M  ia  meant  the  W.  wall  of  Achradina.  Bchnbring,  on  the  other 
hand  (Achiadin*,  47),  takea  it  to  be  the  mined  doea-wall  built  by  Didn 
to  wall  off  Ortygia :  and  this  appears  the  more  probable  view.  Di6n*8 
obvious  strategy  would  be  to  try  to  out  off  at  its  converging  pointy  near 
the  gate  of  the  Akropolis,  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  plundering  mercenaries. 
But  in  his  endeavour  to  do  this  he  would  be  impeded  by  the  ruins  of  his 
own  cross-wall.  Nypsios  indeed  had  overthrown  it»  but  it  yet  might  serve 
as  a  breastwork  behind  which  to  draw  up,  as  he  appears  to  have  done, 
a  covering  £6roe  to  prevent  Didn's  troc^  pressing  on  to  the  gate  of  the 
Akropolis,  and  forcing  an  entry  vrith  the  retreating  meroraaries.  The 
cross- widl  itself  is  called  simply  rd  rtlxi(r/M  by  Plutarch  (ch.  41),— mark 
the  use  of  the  artide, — otherwise  indifferently  w«pir€lxt<r/M  (ch.  30), 
9iar^X*^f^  (}^)f  <^cl  9poT^x^(Ti»a  (ch.  44).  Dioddros  (xvL  19)  calls  the 
new  work  simply  rcTxot.  Plutarch^  words,  then,  must  be  taken  to  mean 
(i)  that  part  of  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  plundering  at  large ;  (a)  but 
that  one  division  had  been  drawn  up  in  battle  array  behind  the  ruins 
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CHAP.  XL  of  the  tyrant  were  still  doing  as  they  willed  with  the 
Ac^iS^ '^"^PPy  ^^^  *^^  ^*®  people.  Di6n  now  marshalled  his 
followers  in  such  order  as  suited  the  work  to  be  done^ 
The  light-armed  troops  were  sent  on  to  make  the  first 
attack;  their  coming  would  at  least  surprise  the  enemy 
and  do  something  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  citizens^. 
The  heavy-armed,  his  Peloponnesians  and  allies  and  the 
Syracusans  who  had  joined  them,  were  arranged  in  divisions 
under  their  officers,  so  as  to  act  at  several  points  at  once  ^. 
Di6n  himself  marched  in  the  front  rank  of  all  \ 

We  have  no  clear  account  of  the  operations ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  wall  of  Achradina  had  to  be  carried  in  some 
way.  There  such  of  the  mercenaries  as  Nypsios  could 
form  in  military  array  made  a  stand.  They  were  most 
likely  no  large  body.  The  more  part  were  busy  burning 
and  slaying;  this  time  plunder  was  secondary;  yet  some 
were  plundering;  they  are  set  before  us  as  carrying  off 
on  their  shoulders  various  objects  that  tempted  them^. 
When  the  deliverers  had  made  their  way  in,  they  had  to 
advance  and  the  soldiers  of  Nypsios  had  to  withstand 
them  how  they  might.  The  fight  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  narrow  streets,  not  on  level  ground,  but  among  the 
slopes  and  rocks  and  tombs  of  Syracuse,  amid  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  city,  and  with  the  burning  houses  filing 
at  every  step,  over  ground  strewed  with  their  ashes  *,  and 
choked  up  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     Fighting  could 

of  the  crow-waU.  The  pitched  battle,  as  we  see  below,  took  place  near 
the  Akropolifl.] 

[}  Plut.  Didn,  46.] 

[*  lb. ;  6fi$iovs  k6xovs  wotSm  /tat  IkaipQv  rib  iy€fjtoySas  Hwvs  [dfiov]  vo\- 
Xax6$a^  Sifia  9/>o<r<p4poiTo  ^fitpintpor.  Diod.  xri.  30 ;  tcarvL  woXko^  rSvovt 
dffwta^  elf  rifif  w6\ty.'] 

[»  Plut.  Di6n,  46 ;  dyojv  M  rotfs  wo\*fdovi,'\ 

[*  Diod.  xvi.  ao]. 

['  Plat.  Didn,  46;  /tat  Ikav^pois  imfiaharrts  ipttwtots  teat /eara^pofiiwoit 
iMopfffjyiiaai  ftitydXois  hwrpixonrr^s  kinc^a>JSn  /tat  voKbr  dfuw  /tawrf  dca- 
wop€v6/uyoi  /toviopT^  kwttpSnrro  cwix^tv  /tat  fi^  Sioovoy  ri^  T<S£iir.] 
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only  be  done  by  small  parties  on  either  side ;  but  the  zeal  chap.  xi. 
of  the  followers  of  Didn,  their  better  discipline  too  under 
the  circumstances^  in  the  end  carried  all  before  them. 
When  the  wall  of  Achradina  had  been  carried,  no  further 
defence  stood  in  their  way  till  they  reached  the  immediate 
entrance  of  the  Island.  The  wall  which  Didn  had  built 
to  hem  in  the  enemy  and  which  they  might  now  have  de- 
iended  against  them^  had  been  broken  down  by  the  mer- 
cenaries themselves.  The  last  struggle  then  was  in  thcRavagen 
Lower  Achradina  hard  by  the  Isthmus.  The  more  part  of  \^^ 
the  enemy  were  able  to  escape  into  Ortyg^  and  to  fasten  ^^yg»** 
the  gates  ^.  Those  who  were  left  outside  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy;  no  one  could  say  that  they  had  other  than 
the  just  reward  of  their  deeds.  The  number  of  slain 
enemies  during  the  whole  struggle  was  reckoned  at  four 
thousand  ^.  Di6n  had  for  a  second  time  set  free  all  Syra- 
cuse save  the  special  stronghold  of  the  tyrant.  The  first 
time  his  entrance  had  been  little  more  than  a  military  and 
religious  procession.  The  second  had  been  made  only  with 
frightful  toil,  and  it  was  made  into  a  half -ruined  and  still 
burning  city. 

The  enemy  were  overcome ;  but  there  was  still  work  to 
be  done;  neither  citizens  nor  strangers  could  sit  down 
to  enjoy  their  victory  at  ease^.  The  first  work  was  to 
quench  the  fire  that  was  still  blazing  among  the  houses^ 
and  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  dead  bodies  of  friends  and 
foes  *.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  burial-truce  being  sooght 
for  by  Nypsios ;  the  laws  of  Hellenic  warfare  were  perhaps 
not  held  to  extend  to  barbarian  robbers,  murderers  of  un- 
armed citizens  and  women.     But  the  trophy  was  not  for-  Didn^s 

trophy. 

[*  Pint.  Didn,  46 ;  tcai  t6  /ih^  »Xf«rror  odrwv  tls  ti^  dicp&roXir  fyy^s 
oScror  dra^cvyor  kff^fCtro.  Diod.  xvi.  3o;  ol  koiwol  <rvyi<pvyor  €h  r^ 
dxpSwoXir,  /cat  rcb  -wvkas  nXtlooarrtt  m^vyov  t6p  iely9ww,'\ 

I*  Diod.  1.  c] 

[•  Plut.  Didn,  46.] 

[*  Diod.  Lc;  Plut.  I.C.] 
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oHAP.zL  gotten  \    The  offora  of  Syracuse  had  become  a  battle-field, 
and  had  to  be  marked  as  such. 

Di6n  and  *  *'  Didn  had  thus  saved  Syracuse  a  second  time,  and  his 
klddda.  second  entrance  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  first. 
As  soon  as  might  be^  an  assembly  was  held.  The  more 
part  of  Di6n's  chief  enemies  had  fled ;  HSrakleides  and  his 
uncle  Theodot^  confessed  their  &ult  and  craved  his  pardon. 
Many  of  Di6n^s  friends  urged  him  to  put  them  to  death 
and  to  free  the  city  from  their  intrigues.  But  Di6n  for- 
gave them^  after  a  somewhat  pedantic  speech'^  saying  that 
it  was  his  business  as  a  philosopher  to  outdo  his  enemies  in 
virtue.  He  then  repaired  the  wall  which  hemmed  in  the 
Island;  he  buried  the  dead,  and  ransomed  the  captives. 
In  another  assembly  Herakleides  himself  proposed  that 
Di6n  should  be  made  general  with  full  powers  by  land  and 
sea^.  But  it  is  said  that  the  sailors  who  had  shared 
HSrakleidfis*  victory  objected;  so  the  command  was  divided, 
Hirakleid&9  taking  the  command  by  sea*.  War  with 
Dionysios  went  on  for  some  while,  but  each  side  charged 
the  other  with  negligence  and  treason,  till  Didn  and  Hera- 
kleides were  again  formally  reconciled  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Spartan  named  Gaisylos,  who  had  come  from 
Sparta  to  act,  if  need  be,  the  part  of  Gylippos*.  We 
should  like  to  know  something  more  about  his  mission; 

P  DIod.  1.  c]  ♦  Stoty  of  Sioay,  p.  aia  teqq. 

[*  TIm  speeeh  is  given  by  PlatMoh  (Didn,  47 ;  lee  Grote,  oh.  Ixxziy). 
Aooording  to  Plntarch  it  wm  rnddreoed  to  the  friends  of  Hdrskleidds 
preTioQS  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ekklteis.  Didn*s  friends  had  niged  him 
to  ezecate  H6r»kleidte ;  teat  rev  roAirc^/iorot  ^€Xc&  ft/^toimrCay,  Ivi^iorh 
r6<nft*a,  rvpatviios  o(tx  iXarroif,'] 

['  Pint  Didn,  48;  teat  irap€X0ijv  'HfKurXc%f  daify^fforo  yw^/tipf  a^o> 
Mp&TOpa  irrparriy^  kKi<f$ai  Aimm  sard  7^  lui.  tfdAaaffor.] 

[*  Flat.  1.  c]  [•  Plut.  Didn,  49.] 
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but  our  account  is  most  meagre  in  everything  but  what  ohaf.xl 
personally  concerns  Di6n.     At  any  rate  Ghosylos  bdiaved 
thoroughly  well^  claiming  nothing  for  himself^  but  binding 
HSrakleid^  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  be  fiutiifol  to 
Di6n. 

"  Soon  after  this  came  the  full  completion  of  deliverance.  Di6n  re- 
We  do  not  hear  again  of  Nypsios;  but  ApoUokratds  the  island, 
son  of  Dionysios  found  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
He  sailed  away  under  a  truce  which  he  made  witii  Di6n^ 
by  which  he  was  allowed  to  take  away  his  mother  and 
sisters  and  so  much  of  his  goods  and  treasure  as  he  could 
take  in  five  triremes  ^.  But  the  fortress  and  the  militaiy 
stores  in  it  were  given  up  to  Di6n.  And  as  nothing  is 
said  of  the  mercenaries,  it  would  seem  that  they  passed 
into  Di6n^s  service.  Didn  now  went  into  the  Island  and 
was  welcomed  by  his  sister  Aristomachg,  the  widow  of  the 
old  Dionysios^  by  his  wife  Arete,  whom  he  took  back 
again,  and  by  his  son  Hipparinos. 

*'  The  joy  throughout  Syracuse  was  great ;  but  it  was 
soon  damped.  Didn  went  to  live  in  his  own  house  and  not 
in  the  fortress ;  but  he  kept  possession  of  the  fortress  when 
men  hoped  that  he  would  destroy  it  altogether.  We  cannot 
blame  him  when  he  reused,  what  many  wished,  to  destroy 
the  tomb  of  the  elder  Dionysios,  and  to  cast  out  his  bones. 
But  he  kept  power  in  his  own  hands,  and  kept  on  hisAristo- 

CTfttio  ffO- 

haughty  demeanour.     He  had  no  thought  of  restoring  the  yemment 

democracy  as  it  had  stood  before  the  tyranny  began.     He 

was  still  corresponding  with  Plato  and  with  friends  at 

Sparta  and  Corinth',  cities  used  to  aristocratic  govem- 

p  Plut.  Didn,  50.] 

['  Among  the  principal  aoeosations  agunsi  Didn  made  by  Htekleidds 
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oHAP.xT.  ment.     Among  them  they  dreamed  of  another  beautiful 

scheme  of  government,  in  which  what  we  may  call  king^ 

lords,  and  commons  were  all  to  have  their  proper  places  ^. 

Herakleidte  and  his  party,  whether  they  knew  anything  of 

all  this  or  not,  at  least  knew  that  Didn  had  not  restored 

the  old  Syracusan  commonwealth,  but  kept  all  power  in 

his  own  hands.     They  naturally  complained.     And  now 

Didn  yielded  to  his  friends  who  again  suggested  the  death 

Murder  of  of  H^rakleid^.     Didn  had  refused  to  put  him  to  death 
Hdra- 

kieid^  when  it  could  have  been  done^  if  not  by  a  legal  sentence, 
at  least  by  military  execution ;  he  now  sank  to  connive  at 
the  secret  murder  of  HSrakleidfis  *•      Whatever  he  had 

and  his  follower!  (Plutarch,  Didn,  53),  besideB  his  preservation  of  Dionysios* 
tomb  and  his  nudntenanoe  of  the  "  Syracusan  Bastille  **  (Sri  rifif  dxpat^  06 
KoriffKoifff :  cfl  Grote,  ch.  Izzxiv),  was  that  he  sent  to  Corinth  for  oounseUora 
(jrvfAfio^Kovs)  and  feUow-Strat^oi  (jrw&pxovras,  cf.  Pint.  Didn,  29).  He  sent 
for  Corinthians,  adds  Plutarch,  because  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
readier  instruments  for  introducing  the  form  of  government  that  he  wished 
to  establish  at  Syracuse  (6pSw  itai  robs  KopivBlovs  6\iyapxnc&T€p6y  re  voki" 
two/Upovs  teat  /ij)  voXXi^  rwv  Motv&y  kv  r{)  ft^fty  updrrorras).  An  interesting 
trace  of  Didn*s  Corinthianizing  policy  may  be  found  in  the  issue  by  him 
of  a  Syracusan  coinage,  modelled  on  the  ''Pegasi''  (llStkoi)  of  Corinth. 
The  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  had  already,  in  the  days  of  the 
Elder  Dionysios,  attuned  a  Luge  currency  in  Sicily  (see  Suppl.  III.  p.  349), 
but  it  is  at  this  time  that  ten-litra  pieces  (fi(K6XiTpoi  ararijpts),  as  they 
were  known  in  the  island,  were  first  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Syracusans. 
A  fellow  coinage,  evidently  the  result  of  a  monetary  convention  with 
Syracuse,  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  Leontinoi, — an  evidence  of  the 
equal  aUianoe  between  the  two  cities  under  Di6n  (see  Syr.  Medallions, 
&c.,  156  seqq.,  and  Suppl.  IV).] 

{}  Plut.  Didn,  53 ;  'Evcy^ci  9i  rifif  fikv  dxparcp  ^vffMMparlay,  &s  od  woAi* 
rtiay,  dXXd  vayroir^or  ovaav  voKtruw,  /rard  rhv  UKirwva,  lewkvuv,  ha- 
KV¥iKhv  9i  ri  leaX  KprjTutbv  (fx^fjui  /u^dfAWos  ktt  if/pov  not  fiaaik^lai  dpKrro- 
ttpariay  Ix^''  ^  kimjrarijwiw  mX  fipafitCowrca^  rd  iikyurra  icaSiiniyai  koI 
MOff/ui^,    Plat.  Besp.  viii  551  d.] 

['  Plut.  Di6n,  55 ;  'fis  cnfw  ii&Kicra  wp^  ravra  rbn^  'HpaMXtiirjv  ipam-Ut- 
atoBm  wpo<r€96Ka  tcai  rctXAa  rapaxifirp  kojL  €{//uT&$rrot  Mat  oraifiaariK^  Ijv, 
odf  w6kou  fiovXo/jUtrovs  abr^  hic6)\v€¥  drcXci^,  toAtois  kwirpe/ft  r^rc.  To 
soothe  the  Syracusans  who  were  greatly  exdted  by  this  act  of  violence, 
DiOn  gave  Hdrakleidds  a  state  funeral  with  military  honours.] 
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done  before,  whatever  he  dreamed  of  doings  he  was  now  ohaf.xi. 
praeticall J  tyrant. 

''  As  such  he  was  before  long  to  undergo  the  tjrrant^s  &te« 
With  the  position  of  a  tyrant  he  had  not  learned  to  practise 
the  system  of  caution  and  suspicion  by  which  tyrants 
maintained  their  power.  He  still  put  faith  in  his  Athenian 
friend  Kallippos  ^^  who  all  the  while  was  plotting  against 
him.  He  had  warnings  and  visions^  and  his  son  threw 
himself  from  a  window  and  was  killed.  His  wife  Aretg, 
and  his  sister  AristomachS,  knew  better  what  was  going 
on.     They  made  Slallippos  take  the  Great  Oath,  the  most  Murder  of 

Didn. 

solemn  of  oaths  in  the  name  of  the  great  goddesses  of 

Sicily,  that  he  was  planning  no  ill  against  Di6n  ^.     But  he 

cared  not  for  the  oath,  and  he  presently  compassed  the  death  b.o.  354 

[June]. 

of  Di6n  at  the  hands  of  some  young  Zakynthians.  These, 
one  would  think^  must  have  been  men  who  had  followed 
Di6n  when  he  set  sail  from  their  island,  but  who  turned 
against  him  now  that  he  was  looked  on  as  a  iyrant." 

§  2.   Tauromenion  refounded  hy  Andramackas, 

About  this  time  yet  another  change  took  place  in  the 
settlement  of  the  still  youthful  city  which  looked  down 

P  See  p.  257.] 

[*  Plut.  IHdn,  57.  In  order  to  iweftr  "the  great  oath**  (6/t6acu  r^ 
fUyav  Sptcw)  the  Totary  descended  to  the  Temenos  of  the  Theonophoroi — 
Ddmdter  and  Persephond— which  lay,  in  later  times  at  least  (see  Cicero, 
Yerr.  iv.  53),  within  the  limits  of  the  Neapolis,— doubtless  in  contiguity  to 
the  great  cemetery,  now  known  as  the  Necropoli  del  Fosoo  (the  mention 
of  the  descent  almost  suggests  that  the  sanctuary  lay  below  the  lower 
terrace).  He  who  took  the  oath  was  first  wrapped  round  by  the  priests 
with  "  the  purple  robe  of  the  Goddess  **  (r^v  vop^plSa  rifs  $wv)  and  took 
in  his  hand  a  burning  torch.  Kallippos  carried  his  impiety  so  far  {ofh-et 
Kor^yiXaat  rwp  OtOv)  that  he  waited  for  the  festival  of  the  Koreia  and  the 
actual  day  of  the  Goddess  to  break  his  oath  by  accomplishing  Didn*s  murder. 
The  feast  of  the  Kor6  was  at  harvest-time^ that  is,  In  June.  Of,  Diod.  v.  4.] 
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CHAP.  XI.  from  the  height  of  Tauros  on  the  site  where  Naxos  once 
Colonyof   had  been.    We  have  seen  Dionysios  plant  there  a  colony 
nydoaat    ^^  ^  mercenaries,  without  being  able  to  do  more  than 
m^^      guess  at  their  nationality  *•    To  make  room  for  them  he 
had  driven  out  the  mass  of  Himilkdn's  Sikel  settlers,  but 
seemingly  not  alP.      In  such  a  state  of  things  the  in- 
habitants of  Tauromenion  would  be  of  very  mingled  birth 
and  customs.    But  there  would  be  a  Greek  element  among 
them,  and  it  was  the  Greek  element  which  would  naturally 
assimilate  the  others.   Greeks  would  settle  at  Tauromenion^ 
and  would  bring  with  them  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
manners.      That   tongpae  and   those  manners   would  be 
adopted  by  Sikels,  Campanians,  and  Iberians ;  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  the  Greeks  being  assimilated  by  the  bar- 
barians.   And  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  older 
Greek  element  in  Tauromenion,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,   must  have  been  mainly   Doric;    for  the    official 
speech  of  Greek  Tauromenion  remained  Doric^  in  the  teeth 
of  a  large  Ionic  immigration. 
Newlonio      It  is  to  this  lonic  settlement  that  we  have  now  come^ 
atTauro-    <^  cvcnt  which  fixed  the  character  of  Tauromenion  as  a 
menion.      Greek  city  for  three  hundred  years.      Our  account  is 
provokingly  meagre.     We  hear  of  Tauromenion  without 
any  hint  as  to  its  condition  or  constitution^  except  that 
Andro-      it  still  stood  Open  to  receive  fresh  settlers.    We  hear  of 
a  citizen  of  Tauromenion,  Andromachos  by  name,  who  is 
described  as  holding  the  chief  position  in  the  city  by  virtue 
of  combined  wealth  and  character.    It  is  no  doubt  his  own 
son  who  .gives  this  report  of  him ;  for  Andromachos  was 
the  &ther  of  the  historian  Timaios  K    Was  he  a  popular 

*  See  above,  p.  175.  'See  above,  loo.  oit. 
[•  This  results  from  the  ooins  which  bear  the  legend  TATPOBfENTT AN 

and  APXATETAS,  and  from  the  language  of  the  great  Tauromenitan  in- 
soriptions.    C.  I.  G.  5640,  5641.] 

*  Diod.  xvi.  7 ;  'A¥9p6fiaxot  6  Tavpo/uyiniSf  Tifudov  /tir  rev  rcb  UrropUu 
avyypaaffWTOt  varilp  ^,  rWi^  Sk  /tat  t/^x^  koLfiwpinin  Ika^pvi^, 


maohos. 
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leader,  a  magistrate  of  tbe  commonwealth,  or  Bomething  chap.xi. 
more?    Whether  demagogue,  magistrate^  or  tyrant,  he 
had  power  or  influence  for  a  great  work.    And^  as  it  was 
a  work  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  late  tyrant 
of  Syracuse^  we  may  safely  believe  that  Tauromenion  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  death  of  Dionysios  to  assert  its 
independence.     One  class  of  his  victims^  or  rather  their  Andro- 
children,  found  at  last  a  resting-place  at  the  hands  of  pi^^^T 
Andromachos.    The  remnant  of  the  scattered  Naxians,  ^?f**"^ 

'  exileB  at 
driven  from  Naxos,  driven  again  from  Mylai  ^,  after  wan-  Tauro- 

dering  for  years  up  and  down  Sicily^  were  at  last  brought 

together  by  the  Tauromenitan  leader^  and  were  received  to 

the  citizenship  of  the  city  on  the  mountain-side  ^. 

It  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Tauromenion 
when  these  Naxian  settlers  first  looked  down  from  their 
new  home  upon  the  forsaken  home  of  their  fathers.  From 
the  youngest  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  they  looked 
down  on  the  site  of  the  eldest.  Naxos  in  a  manner  sprang 
to  life  again  in  the  now  Greek  Tauromenion.  The  city  Nazian 
did  not  indeed  adopt  the  Chalkidian  speech  of  the  new  taken^over. 
settlers  ;  but  it  did  adopt  their  traditions.  For  the  Naxians 
came  with  traditions  ready  made;  the  mixed  multitude 
whom  they  found  in  Tauromenion  could  have  had  no  com- 
mon traditions  of  any  kind. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name^  told  once  before 
of  the  Sikel  settlers  under  Himilkdn,  is  told  again  of 
the  Greek  settlers  under  Andromachos.  They  would 
abide  on  Tauros,  and  the  name  of  Tauromenion^  with 
better  luck  than  in  the  former  case,  set  forth  their 
purpose  of  so  abiding^.  By  this  last  change  the  holy 
place  of  the  patron  god  of  Sikeliot  settlement  came  back 

*  See  above,  pp.  157, 158. 

'  Diod.  Q.  8. ;  *Aifip6fuixos  i{^poi(rc  robs  U  rijs  V6^ov  r^s  icaraoieaip^linjs 
twb  Aioyvalov  ir€pikti^4vrtu, 

*  Diod.  n.  s.    See  above,  p.  zo8. 
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CHAP.  XL  to  his  own  people,  to  his  own  people  in  the  strictest 

sense,  to  the  children  of  those  who  had  first  reared  his 

Cult  of       altar.     That  altar  now  again  stood  within  the  territory 

Arohd^tte  of  a  Greek  city,  and  Tauromenion,  in  the  persons  of  her 

at  Tfturo-    jfaxian  settlers,  devoted  herself  with  all  zeal  to  the  worship 
menion.  '  ^  * 

of  Apolldn  Archegetes,  and  commemorated  him  as  her  own 
upon  her  coins  ^.     The  whole  story  of  Tauromenion  is  sin* 
gularly  like  the  story  of  the  Thermal  of  Himera  \    In  both 
cases  the  Carthaginian  founder  had  called  a  town  into 
being  whose  special  object  was  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
AiuJogy     Greek  advance.     Thermai  was  settled  by  Phoenicians,  Tau- 
Thermai  of  romenion  by  Sikels ;  one  was  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
imerm.     dominion  in  Sicily,  the  other  was  at  most  an  ally  bound  to 
Carthage  by  ties  of  gratitude.     In  both  cases  the  new 
foundation  came  to  answer  purposes  exactly  opposite  to 
those  for  which  it  was  founded.     The  spots  which  were 
meant  to  be  outposts  of  the  barbarian  against  the  Greek 
were  presently  admitted  within  the  Greek  fold,  and  each 
took  the  place  of  a  lost  Greek  city.    The  tale  of  Sikeliot 
commonwealths  was  not  in  the  end  shortened  by  the  over- 
throw of  Himera  and  Naxos.    Thermai  and  Tauromenion, 
towns  still  abiding  and  keeping  their  ancient  names,  were 
added  to  the  roll  in  their  stead. 
Later  hia-       The  city  thus  strengthened  by  new  colonists  grew  and 
iVmro-       prospered,  and  became  specially  remarkable  for  the  wealth 
memon.      ^£  j^  citizens'.      Greek  Tauromenion  ran  through  the 
usual  course  of  a  Sikeliot  city  in  later  times.     Settled 
again  by  a  Roman  colony  ^,  it  lived  on  till  the  days  of  its 

\}  The  coini  bear  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  ApoUdn  and  the  inBoription 
AFXATETAie.  On  the  reverse  they  show  a  lyre  or  tripod,  also  a  bnlL 
(See  B.  M.  Cat.,  Sidly ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  165.)] 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  511,  51a. 

*  Diod.  a.  s. ;  rdxv  8^  r^  vdX<«vt  Miwnv  XafifioFoCcrfft  ol  /jilr  oMJToptf 
fttyAXovs  w(pi€wot^imyTO  wkoCrovs,  ij  82  w6Xis  d(i6\oyoy  dffufui  w€piwotff<ra' 
lUmj,  «.tA. 

*  DiodiLS, 
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greatest  glory,  as  the  last  of  Sikeliot  cities  to  hold  out  for  ohap.xl 
Christ  and  Csesar  against  the  assaults  of  the  besieging 
Saracens  *.  But  even  that  greater  memory  does  not  shut 
out  the  thoughts  of  the  stirring  early  days  of  the  city. 
There  is  much  on  the  spot  to  call  up  the  names  of  Himil-  Site  and 
kdn  and  Dionysios  and  Andromachos^  and  above  all  to  set  of  Tamo- 
before  our  eyes  the  night-attack  of  the  tyrant  and  his  dis- 
comfiture. The  rocks  and  the  heights  are  there  still,  and 
not  the  rocks  and  the  heights  only.  There  is  the  wall 
with  the  work  of  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek  side  by  side  ^. 
There  is  the  temple  of  the  Greek  changed  into  the  church 
of  the  Christian  apostle  of  Sicily.  There  is  the  theatre, 
the  work  of  the  Greek  enlarged  and  modified  by  the 
Roman,  the  theatre  which,  unlike  those  of  Syracuse  and 
Argos,  still  keeps  so  large  a  part  of  its  9cena,  and  where 
we  hardly  mourn  the  loss  of  the  rest  as  we  look  out 
on  the  hills  and  the  sea  between  its  fragments^.  The 
so-called  naumachia  abides,  and  not  a  few  other  traces 
of  the  presence  of  the  Roman.  His  lasting  traditions 
too  may  be  often  seen  in  the  survival  of  his  manner  of 
building  long  after  the  rule  of  even  the  Eastern  Rome 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  Saracen  has  tombs  and  walls 
assigned  to  him;  but  no  defender  of  Tauromenion,  from 
Himilkdn  onwards,  seems  to  have  thought  it  needful  to 
fence  in  the  city  with  any  wall  on  the  steep  mountain- 
side above  it.  But  beside  the  gates  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  town,  there  is  another  gate  in  the  middle,  and  from 
each  of  these  gates  walls  are  carried  up  to  join  together 
the  defences  of  the  town  with  those  of  the  castle.  All 
these  things,  though  of  later  date,  may  well  represent 
earlier  arrangements.     Of  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings 

^  Bametta  held  out  longer  than  Taonnina,  but  Bametta  was  hardly 
a  city,  and  certainly  not  a  Sikeliot  city. 

*  See  above,  p.  109. 

'  The  6oena  at  Taormina  is  nndoabtedly  Boman;  and  there  ia  the 
coming  question  whether  there  was  any  Greek  tcma  at  all. 

VOL,  IV.  U 
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CHAP.  XL  there  is  no  perfect  work ;  but  Taormina  is  rich  in  g^raceful 
Taonnina.  pieces  of  building  of  yet  later  styles.  The  matchless  site 
would  be  something  even  without  a  story^  but  at  Taormina 
the  story  is  for  ever  written  on  the  site.  On  the  long 
ridge  of  the  town^  on  its  walls  and  gates^  on  the  rocks  on 
which  it  stands,  on  the  prouder  rocks  which  rise  above  it, 
we  may  truly  say  that,  of  all  who  have  assailed  or  de- 
fended the  mountain-city,  alongside  of  the  names  of 
Ibrahim  and  of  Roger,  the  first  names  in  the  long  story  of 
Tauromenion  dwell  there  also.  Himilkdn  the  Carthaginian 
founder — Dionysios  the  Greek  who  undid  the  founder^s 
work — Andromachos  who  decreed  that  the  work  of  both 
should  turn  to  the  behoof  of  Hellas — the  names  of  all 
live  there.  They  live  not  only  in  the  echoes  which  have 
reached  us  from  the  writings  of  the  comrade  of  Dionysios 
and  the  son  of  Andromachos ;  they  are  stamped  upon  the 
spot  itself,  g^ven  with  an  iron  pen  to  be  read  on  the  rock 
for  ever. 

§  8.  Period  of  confimon  at  Syracuse  from  LiSfCg  death 
to  the  coming  of  Timoledn,    B.C.  354-344. 

Reign  of        *  *'  Several  years  of  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Di6n, 

KaUippos  ^ 

at  Syra-     who  had  begun  so  well  and  ended  so  ill.     Kallippos  kept 

onse. 

[354-353-]  himself  in  power  for  about  a  year  ^.     He  g^ve  himself  out 

as  a  deliverer,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  his  own 

city  of  Athens.     He  threw  Aristomache  and  Aretfi  into 

prison,  where  Aret^   gave   birth  to  a  son.      Next  one 

Hiketas,  a  friend   of  Dion,  professed  to  have  the  two 

women  released  and  sent  to  Peloponn^s,  but  he  had  them 

drowned  on  the  voyage.    The  child  seems  to  have  lived. 

*  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  215  teqq. 

\}  For  Kallippos*  rale  at  Syraciue,  see  Plataroh,  IHdn,  58,  and  Diod. 
xvi.  36.] 
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Presently  men  b^;an  to  complain  of  Eallippos ;  but  for  a  ohap.  zi. 

wliile  he  got  the  better  of  his  enemies,  who  f  oond  shelter 

at  Leontinoi.    Then  a  new  claimant  appeared,  Hipparinos,  Hipparinos 

geizet  the 

son  of  the  old  Dionysios,  by  Aristomaeh^  nephew  there-  tyranny, 
fore  of  Dion.     He  would  naturally  strive  to  get  dominion 
in  Syracuse  if  he  could,  and  he  might  even  give  himself 
out  as  the  avenger  of  his  mother  and  uncle.     When 
EaUippos  was  warring  against  Eatane,  Hippwrinos  con- 
trived to  enter  Syracuse  with  his  brother  Nysaios  and 
to  get  possession  of  the  Island.     Eallippos  had  to  put 
up  with  the  tyranny  of  Eatane  ^  instead    of   that  of 
Syracuse,  and  Hiketas  got  hold  of  the  tyranny  of  Leon-  Nysaiofl. 
tinoi.     Hipparinos  was  presently  killed  in  a  drunken  fit, 
and  Nysaios  kept  the  Island  ^.     Lastly,  their  elder  half-  Restora- 
brother,  Dionysios  himself  (b.  o.  346),  tried  his  luck  agaiil  nynoa  II. 
He  had  been  living  at  Lokroi,  his  mother's  city,  since  he       * 
had  left  Syracuse,  and  had  made  himself  hated  there  by 
his  cruelty  and  debauchery  ^.    He  now  saw  another  chance, 

{}  It  was  said  that  Elallippos  remarked  on  this  that  he  "  had  lost  a  city 
and  gained  a  cheeee-soraper**  (Sri  w6\ir  dwo\w\ftcwf  rvp6ianj<mv  clXi;^, 
Plut.  1. 0.).  This  points  to  a  play  on  the  name  Katani  otherwise  explained 
as  the  Sikel  word  for  a  dish, — the  Latin  eaiinwm  (of.  Sicily,  i.  377,  561 ; 
Holm,  das  alte  Katania).  Kallippos  subsequently  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Messana,  and,  unable  apparently  to  maintain  his  tyranny  on 
Sicilian  soil,  succeeded  (350  B.  0.)  in  seizing  Bhdgion,  where  Dionysios  II 
had  recently  planted  his  colony  of  PhdMa.  There  he  was  killed  shortly 
afterwards  by  his  companions,  L^tinds  and  Polysperchdn,  with  the  same 
ornamental  knife,  it  was  said,  wherewith  Didn  had  been  murdered  (Plut. 
Didn,  58).] 

['  For  the  drunken  end  of  Hipparinoe  and  the  dissipation  of  his  suc- 
cessor Nysaios,  Athdnaios  (x.  47)  cites  the  histories  {PhU^piea)  of 
Theopompos  of  Chios,  books  40  and  41  (cf.  ML  Y.  H.  ii.  41).  Nysaios  as 
the  emblem  of  his  tyranny  wore  an  embroidered  robe  and  set  up  a  four- 
horse  chariot  {MartuK^vAffaTO  riOpimcv  luX  rijir  keOfira  r^  troudkrjy  ia^ 
4Ka0€p).'] 

['  Dionysios  had  seized  the  two  citadels  of  Lokroi  (Justin,  xxi.  2,  "aroem 
t)ccupat ; "  but  later,  LiTy  (xxix.  6)  speaks  of  **  dus  aroes  baud  multum 

U  2 
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CHAP.  XI.  and  he  contrived  to  drive  his  brother  Nysaios  from  the 
J®***^.  Island,  which,  with  his  son  Apollokratfis,  he  occupied,  and 
nysioBll.  ^^^^^  tyrant  once  more.  And  all  this  time  Plato  was 
dreaming  dreams  and  writing  letters  and  sketching  an- 
other constitution  for  Syracuse,  in  which  Dionysios  and 
Hipparinos  and  the  young  son  of  Di6n  should  all  be  con- 
stituted kings  at  once  K 

"  It  would  seem  that  none  of  these  tyrants  who  came  in 
one  after  the  other  had  occupied  all  Syracuse ;  they  could 
have  held  only  the  Island.    At  any  rate  there  were  some- 
Distracted  where  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  were  able  to  act.    Besides 
state  of 

Syraonse     all  these  tyrants^  the  Carthaginians  were  again  beginning 
and  Sicily. 

to  be  threatening.    Men  feared  lest,  not  only  freedom  but 

Greek  life  altogether,  should  be  wiped  out  in  Sicily^. 

inter  se  distantes*').  He  slew  or  banished  the  richest  citizens;  aUowed 
his  soldiers  to  tear  off  the  ornaments  of  the  Lokrian  women  in  the  temple 
of  Aphroditd,  where  they  were  gathered  together  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
(Justin,  xzi.  3).  He  tmmed  the  laigest  house  of  Lokroi  into  his  harem, 
and  there  in  chambers  strewn  with  thyme  and  roses  insulted  the  daughters 
of  the  citizens.  (Ath6n.  zii.  58  ;  JSSL  Y.  H.  ix.  8.)  He  appears  moreoYer 
(Just.  loc.  cit.)  to  have  claimed  and  exercised  a  kind  of  ju$  prima  noctU. 
According  to  Justin  (L  c)  the  attempt  of  Dionysios  to  recover  Syracuse 
was  the  result  of  a  successful  uprising  of  the  Lokrians  who  succeeded  in 
expelling  him  and  his  mercenaries.  The  revenge  now  taken  by  the  out- 
raged citizens  on  his  wife  and  daughters  outdid  the  worst  horrors  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  After  undergoing  every  conceivable  outrage  they 
were  tortured  to  death  with  pins  thrust  under  their  nails.  The  very  flesh 
was  torn  from  their  bones  and  the  passers-by  made  to  partake  of  it.  What 
remained  was  burnt  and  the  sea  sown  with  the  ashes.  (Ath6n.  xii.  58 ; 
JEi.  y.  H.  ix.  8;  Strabo,  vi.  i.  8;  and  cf.  Plut  Beip.  Ger.  Pneo.  28.) 
Dionysios*  efforts  to  secure  their  liberation  had  been  seconded  by  the 
Tarantines  (Strabo,  1.  c.).] 

[*  Plat.  Ep.  viiL  p.  356.] 

[*  The  author  of  Plato's  letters  (Ep.  viii.  p.  353  F)  goes  so  fiu  as  to 
say  that  throughout  Sicily  the  Greek  language  was  in  danger  of  dying  out, 
and  that  the  island  seemed  about  to  be  turned  into  a  Phoenician  or  Oscan 
state ;  Ij^ti  9k  k6inr*p  rStv  ^bc&rav  ytyvrjrai  n  Mat  &w€vktSi¥  oxcSdv  tU  kpvf- 
fdav  rift  'EKKfiyucrjt  ^wi^^  ^EiKtXia  «a<ra,  ^oiyucuy  1j  'OnicSav  /urafiaXovca 
c2f  Tira  SvpQar^iaif  ledl  Kpirot.'] 
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They  sought  for  help,  they  sought  it  in  Old  Greece,  at  the  ohap.xi. 
hands  of  their  metropolis  Corinth*     Hiketas  too  at  Leon-  HiketM 

6h086II 

tinoi  was  believed  to  be  making  plots  in  concert  with  mnana 
Carthage ;  bat  he  openly  joined  in  the  appeal  to  Corinth,  ousmu. 
and  the  free  Syracosans  chose  him  general  ^/^ 

§  4.  TimoleSn.  B.C.  344-338. 
''  And  now  the  purest  hero  in  the  whole  tale  of  Sicily, 
till  his  likeness  came  again  in  our  own  day,  steps  on  the 
field.  What  Didn  had  professed  to  do,  what  at  one  time 
we  may  believe  he  really  meant  to  do,  Timoledn  did. 
During  our  whole  story  we  are  struck  with  the  true  and 
generous  zeal  for  the  sufiEering  Sicilian  colony  which  is 
shown  by  the  Corinthian  commonwealth  generally.  In 
Timole6n  this  zeal  reaches  its  height.     He  was  a  noble  Eariier 

history  of 

Corinthian,  son  of  Timod&mos,  and  he  first  distinguished  Thnoledn. 
himself  by  saving  the  life  of  his  brother  TimophanSs  in 
battle^.  But  when  Timophanes  presently  seized  the 
tyranny,  after  exhorting  him  in  vain  to  give  up  his  ill- 
gotten  power,  he  joined  with  Aischylos  the  brother-in-law 
of  Timophan^  in  putting  him  to  death,  though  he  did 
not  himself  strike  the  blow^.      To  slay  a  tyrant  was 

[*  Plut.  Timoledn,  i.] 

[*  The  battle  was  fought  against  the  Aigives  and  Ellednaians  (Pint. 
Timoledn,  4).  This  was  perhaps  the  battle  of  the  year  568  B.  0.  mentioned 
by  Xenophdn  (Hell.  yiL  i.  25)  in  which  the  Corinthian  detachment  took 
part  with  the  Athenians  under  Chabrias  against  the  Argives  near  Epidauroe. 
The  Klednaians  indeed  are  not  mentioned  in  Xenophdn's  account.  (See 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  464,  465 ;  Kehdants,  Yitae  Iphikratis,  Chabriss,  lunothei, 
Atheniensium,  p.  106,  N.  57  :  and  ot  F.  J.  Amoldt,  Timoledn,  pp.  34, 35.) 
Held  is  solitary  in  his  opinion  (Plut.  Vitt.  iEmil.  Pauli  et  Timol.  539)  that 
the  battle  connects  itself  with  the  Bceotian-Corinthian  War,  and  took  place 
in393B.o.] 

[*  Plut.  Tim.  4 ;  ot  Com.  Nepos,  Tim.  i.  Timoledn  stood  apart  weeping 
and  mantling  his  face.  Dioddros  (xvi.  65)  makes  nmdedn  himself  murder 
his  brother  in  the  public  agora,'\ 
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CHAP.  zi.  among  the  Greeks  comited  as  the  noblest  of  deeds ;  bat 

some  doubted  whether  it  should  be  done  by  a  brother-in- 

Enfozoed    law  and  a  brother.     Men^s  minds  therefore  were  divided; 
retirement  ,  _  ,- 

of 'nmo-     some  honoured  Timoleon  as  the  slayer  of  a  iyrant,  while 

others  loathed  him  as  the  murderer  of  a  brother.    And 

among  these  last^  to  Timoledn's  great  grief^  was  Dama- 

rista,  the  mother  both  of  himself  and  of  his  slain  brother. 

According  to  one  account^  the  Syracusan  embassy  came 

very  soon  after  these  events,  while,  according  to  another, 

a  space  of  twenty  years  had  passed^.    In  any  case,  when 

the  Syracusan  embassy  came  to  ask  help  from  Corinth, 

He  is  sent  Timoledn  was  called  to  take  the  command.    He  was  bidden 

by  Corin- 
thians to     to  go  forth  as  a  kind  of  ordeal ;  his  former  act  should  be 
deliver         .    i      ,  . 

Syracuse,    judged  by  his  acts  in  his  new  character  ^. 

*^  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Gylippos,  more  turned  on  the 
man  that  was  sent  than  on  the  force  that  was  put  under 
his  command.  Corinth  gave  Timoleon  only  seven  ships, 
but  one  of  these  was  specially  consecrated  to  the  goddesses 
of  Sicily  ^.    For  the  priestess  of  Dfimgter  and  Persephone 


[*  According  to  Dioddros  (xvL  65)  Timophanes  was  murdered  364-5  b.  0., 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  envoys  at  Corinth.  Plutarch 
(l^m.  7  and  of.  Gomp.  Timoledn.  et  P.  Mm{\.  2)  gives  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  during  which  Timoledn  lived  in  mourning  and  retirement,  avoiding 
the  ttgora  and  hima  and  all  public  affairs.  He  had  thought  of  starving 
himself  to  death  but  had  been  dissuaded  by  his  friends.] 

[*  Plutarch  says  (1^.  7)  that  the  leading  citizen  Tdlekleidds  remarked 
to  the  Assembly  that  if  Timoledn  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  they  would 
decide  that  he  had  slain  a  tyrant,  if  he  failed,  a  brother  (**  Av  /tiv  ydp  *'  1^ 
"moX&s  dytndffy,  r^payvw  drgptitciyai  ^o/tof,  ^  91  ^v\cj$,  dScX^v"). 
IHoddroe  (zvi.  65)  who  represents  the  Corinthian  Gerouna  as  debating  at 
the  same  time  the  question  of  Timoledn's  guilt  and  the  request  of  the 
Syracusan  envoys,  makes  them  come  to  the  formal  decision — Um  /i^y  koX&s 
dp£\f  Tw  'XvpoKocUw  sepirtir  ain^  TvpayroicTSvow  Icb'  8^  wKtoyttCTue^nrepop 
d5cX0oG  <payia.    PlutaroVs  verrion  is  the  more  probable.] 

[»  Plut.  Tim.  8.    Cfc  Died.  xvi.  66.] 
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at  Corinth  dreamed  that  the  goddesses  told  her  that  they   ohap.  zi. 

were  going  on  a  voyage  to  Sicily  with  Timoledn  \    And  Voyage  of 
-  -  ,  .  ,     _  .  _  ,        Timoledn. 

be  and  his  men  had  many  signs  on  the  voyage  to  show 

that  the  goddesses  were  with  them  *.  They  were  further 
strengthened  by  human  help;  for  of  the  sister  cities  of 
Syracuse  Leukas  gave  one  ship,  and  Eoricyra,  once  more^ 
as  in  the  days  of  Hippokrat^^  forgetting  her  quarrel  with 
her  mother,  gave  two  '•  But  the  force  that  went  was  but 
fflnall,  a  few  Corinthian  volunteers^  and  about  1,200  mer- 
cenaries^. And  these  were  mostly  men  of  bad  repute, 
who  had  served  with  the  Phokian  leaders  who  had  robbed 
the  Delphian  temple.  For  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  come  to  the  days  when  Philip  of  Macedon  had  be- 
come a  great  power  in  Oreece.  He  had  already  taken 
Olynthos,  but  he  had  not  yet  fought  the  battle  of  Chaird-  [b.o.  344.] 
neia.  With  such  a  force  as  this  Timoledn  set  forth  to 
drive  Dionysios  a  second  time  out  of  his  stronghold  in  the 
Island  of  Syracuse.     And  on  the  way^  when  the  fleet 

\}  Diod.  XTi.  66 ;  Y>  8i  Tifu>kicj¥  vpoaucriKoilfs  ijv  Ik  t$  Kopiy$^  tw  T§f 
AfffirjTpos  Moi  JL6p9is  l€(t^w,  tri  icar^  rhv  (hrpov  a^roTt  al  $€<d  wpo^jyyttXoM 
avpiwKiT&ataOtu  rois  w€pt  rbw  Ttftokiwra  Kard  rbv  vXow  rhu^  tls  rijiy  Itpdy 
a^Sfy  yfj<ro¥.    Of.  Plat.  Tim.  8.] 

[*  l^oledn  himaelf  on  hii  way  through  the  Golf  of  Corinth  paid  a  visit 
to  DelphL  Ab  he  descended,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  to  the  shrine  of 
the  orade  (rd  ftarrmw),  a  votiTe  diadem  {raivia)  embroidered  with  wreaths 
and  Victories  fell  down  from  the  wall  and  rested  on  his  head  (Plat.  Tim.  8). 
A  burning  torch, — ^the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Groddesses, — appeared  at  night 
in  the  heaTcns  and  led  the  way  across  the  lozdan  Sea  to  the  Italian  shore 
(Diod.  xvi  66 ;  Plat  1.  a),  whidi  they  reached  at  Metapontion  (Diod.  1.  o,\ 
— itself  a  chosen  seat  of  DdmdtAr  and  her  daughter.] 

['  Plat.  Tim.  loc.  dt.] 

I*  DiodAros  (xrL  66)  speaks  of  700  meroenaries.  According  to  Plutarch 
(1^.  11)  his  total  force,  counting  the  recruits  from  Korkyra  and  Leukas, 
was  1 ,000.  Diodteos  gives  Timoledn  stiU  1,000  men  at  Hadmnum  (xri.  68), 
Plutarch  (Tim.  la)  makes  it  i,aoo,  but  Dioddros  (1.  a)  mentions  tkat  he 
received  some  reinforcement  at  Tauromenion.] 
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Timoledn 

atRh^on, 

Embassy 

from 

Hiketas. 


Timoledn 
elades 
Carthagi- 
nian fleet. 


reached  RhSgion,  now  again  a  free  city,  they  found  there 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  with  envoys  from 
Hiketas  ^.  He  had,  he  said,  defeated  the  tyrant ;  he  had 
recovered  Syracuse,  all  but  the  Island,  and  there  he  was 
going  to  besiege  Dionysios  with  the  help  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians \  He  would  be  glad  to  receive  Timoledn  himself, 
and  to  consult  with  him  as  to  operations ;  but  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  not  allow  the  Corinthian  ships  to  come  to 
Syracuse.  There  was  more  reason  than  ever  to  go  on, 
as  Hiketas  now  plainly  showed  that  he  was  in  league  with 
Carthage;  but  it  was  hard  to  go  on  in  the  face  of  the 
Punic  fleet.  By  a  clever  trick,  planned  with  the  Rhegines, 
who  were  zealous  in  his  cause,  he  contrived  to  get  his  ships 
out  and  to  land  at  Tauromenion  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Carthaginians  ^/^ 

He  knew  whither  to  sail.  The  direct  voyage  across  the 
strait  to  Messana  would  in  any  case  have  been  dangerous 
with  a  stronger  Punic  force  at  Rhegion ;  and  however  the 

\}  Plat.  Tim.  9 ;  Diod.  xri.  68.  A  Carthaginian  trireme  had  already 
(Diod.  xvi.  66)  met  "[Hmoledn^s  sqaadron  at  Metapontion,  and  forbidden 
them  to  proceed  to  Sicily.  The  Rhdgines  meanwhile  had  oflPered  him  their 
alliance  (ib.).] 

[*  Hiketas  had  captured  Syracuse  three  days  before  Ilmole6n*8  arrival 
at  Ehegidn  (Biod.  xvi.  68  f. ;  cf.  Pint  Tim.  9).] 

[*  Pint.  Tim.  la ;  cf.  Diod.  xvi.  68.  Timoledn  pretended  to  be  ready  to 
accept  Hiketas'  proposal  that  he  should  send  back  his  fleet  to  Corinth,  but 
urged  that  for  his  own  security  and  in  order  that  Hiketas*  own  intention 
fully  to  liberate  Syracuse  might  be  better  known,  he  should  make  the 
Bhdgine  D6moB  a  witness  to  the  agreement,  as  being  a  Greek  dty  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  both  parties.  The  Rhdgines  in  furtherance  of 
Timoledn's  plan  called  an  Assembly  (awrjyw  UtcKqiTiay)  and  closed  the 
gates.  Their  orators  made  long  speeches  so  as  to  give  Timoledn  time  to 
complete  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  while  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  and 
the  Carthaginians  were  engaged  in  the  discussion.  Timoledn  himself  kepi 
his  place  near  the  Bdma,  as  if  waiting  for  his  turn  to  speak,  while  his 
followers  made  off,  and  finally,  when  all  the  other  triremes  had  put  to  sea, 
slipped  away  himself  and  joined  the  last.] 
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people  of  Messana  may  have  been  ready  to  welcome  the  ohaf.  xi. 
deliverer,  there  was  a  power  over  them  to  which  Timole6n 
must  have  been  hateful,  and  to  which  the  barbarian  fleet 
would  have  been  ready  to  give  its  best  help.  The  tyrant 
Hippdn,  of  whom  nothing  more  seems  to  be  known, 
was  lord  of  Messana  \  A  little  to  the  south,  not  within 
the  strait,  but  on  the  open  waters  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
deliverer  was  assured  of  a  safe  refuge.  The  heights  of 
Tauromenion  are  clearly  seen  from  the  haven  of  Rh^on, 
and  there  freedom  and  Timoledn  had  a  sure  friend.  An- 
dromachos,  who  had  given  the  hill-dty  new  citizens  and 
a  new  life,  was  still  in  power  there  ^.  Whatever  was  the 
exact  nature  of  his  authority,  he  was  eager  for  the  freedom 
of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  and  a  zealous  enemy 
of  the  tyrants  who  held  so  many  towns,  Greek  and  Sikel. 
He  had  already  sent  invitations  to  Timole6n,  and  offers 
of  help  in  his  work  ^.  To  Tauromenion  then  Timoledn  Luidixig  of 
guided  his  handful  of  ships,  and  beneath  the  hill  of  Tauros  ^^^  xaar^ 
the  new  deliverer  first  set  foot  on  Sicilian  ground.  He  "^©"w^*^ 
was  treading  the  soil  trodden  by  the  first  Greek  settlers  in 
the  island;  if  Naxos  sat  no  more  on  her  peninsula^  her 
scattered  children  had  found  a  new  home  on  the  height 
which  looked  down  on  it,  and  Apolldn  Archegetes  stood 
ready  to  bless  the  work  of  those  who  came  to  free  Greek 
cities  as  well  as  the  older  work  of  those  who  came  to  found 
them.  Timoledn  and  his  followers  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  Andromachos  and  by  the  whole  people  of  Tauromenion. 
He  made  their  city  his  starting-point  for  the  work  of 
deliverance,  and  his  eloquence  strengthened  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  in  their  firm  purpose  to  be  true  allies  of  the 

[*  Hut.  "Km.  34.] 

['  lb.  10;  KaKovFTOf  abroi^s  in  wdkcu  wpM/uat  'ArSpoft^x^^  '''^  ''^^ 
v6\t¥  ix^^^^  ^  Hwaareioyros,  Diod.  (zvi.  68)  calls  him  6  rf  t  ir^Xco^t 
i^yo6/i€rot,  Plataroh  (L  c.)  adds  t&v  rt  lavrov  iroXcTwr  ijytiro  vofdfuifs  itat 
iiMoUn,  and  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  tyrants.] 

[»  Pint.  L  c. ;  ot  Diod.  1.  c] 
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CHAP.  XI.   Corinthians,  their  fellow-workers  in  the  setting  up  again  of 

Sicilian  freedom  \ 
Punioen-       An  enemy  might  have  spoken — ^no  doubt  enemies  did 

▼OV8  ftmvd 

at  Tauro-    speak— of  the  men  thus  honoured  by  the  Corinthian  name 

™®^°°*      as  a  gang  of  temple-robbers  led  by  the  murd^ er  of  his 

brother.    It  does  not  appear  that  so  high  a  moral  line  was 

taken  by  the  Punic  envoys  who  presently  came  to  Tauro- 

menion  with  a  message  of  threatening.     Great  was  the 

wrath  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Rhegion  when  they  found 

out  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  them.    But  all  the 

comfort  that  they  got  from  the  Rhegines  was  the  taunting 

answer  that  Phoenicians  ought  to  be  well  pleased  with  those 

who  knew  how  to  carry  their  point  by  guile*.     A  trireme 

was  at  once  sent  to  Tauromenion,  bearing  Carthaginian 

envoys. 

Dialogae        Their  brief  and  pithy  dialogue  with  Andromachos  must 

^5J^     have  taken  place  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Tau- 

maohof  and  romenitan  people.     The  usual  place  for  such  assemblies 
envoyf.  jt     jt  ^  jt 

was  the  theatre,  and  it  may  be  that  the  elder  theatre  of 
Tauromenion,  the  Greek  building  some  parts  of  which 
still  abide  beneath  the  work  of  Roman  days  which  has 
usurped  its  name^  may  have  been  already  in  being  and 
may  have  been  the  place  of  audience.  The  Punic  speaker 
ended  in  a  proud  and  barbarian  fashion^  with  a  parable 
after  the  rhetoric  of  the  East.  He  turned  the  palm  of 
his  hand  upwards,  and  said  that,  if  the  Corinthians  were 
not  presently  sent  away  from  Tauromenion^  the  whole  city 
should  be  turned  upside  down  in  the  like  sort  \    Androma- 

\}  Plat  Tim.  zo  ;  Ziditai  Tt/tokioirn  r^rc  rijiy  v^Xiy  ipfxtp^piw  wtip4<rxt 
leat  Tchs  woXSras  Ivcicrc  cuyaywli^aBai  roTf  KoptP0lois  leaX  aw€\€v$€pow 
Ti)y  SoccAiar.] 

[*  lb.   II ;    ci  ^oboM^s  Syrts  oiuc  dpiaKotpro  roTf    9i    dvdriyf  vparro- 

[*  lb. ;  ivax^wf  icai  fiapfiapus&s,] 

I*  lb. ;   riXos  tirrfav  rifr  x^^i"^  M^<u,  cfr'  atftr  KaraffTpiiffOS  ^inlkiiff€ 
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clios  was  ready  with  an  answer  in  kind.   He  turned  his  hand  chaf.zi. 
first  downwards  and  then  upwards^  and  told  the  barbarian 
that,  if  he  did  not  sail  away  speedily,  his  ship  should  be 
turned  over  in  the  like  sort  ^. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  any  Carthaginian  action  either 
at  Rhegion  or  at  Tauromenion;  tweniy  ships  might  be 
deemed  too  small  a  force  to  attack  both  cities,  and^  as  their 
Sjnracusan  ally  sent  to  demand  their  immediate  presence, 
they  sailed  away  to  the  scene  of  more  pressing  need  ^,  and 
left  Timole6n  and  his  force  imtouched  under  the  keeping  of 
their  friends  on  the  hill-side  of  Tauros. 

His  position  was  hardly  a  hopeful  one.     His  force  was  Pomtion  of 
small, — a  few  volunteers  and  mercenaries,  strengthened  by       ^    ^ 
such  help  as  Tauromenion  might  g^ve  him.     That  one 
town  was  his  only  foothold  on  Sicilian  boH.    Of  the  Syra-  The 
cuse  which  he  had  come  to  deliver,  ihe  Island  was  held  by  tyranta. 
Dionysios,  the  rest  of  the  city  by  Hiketas,  now  a  tyrant 
almost  as  openly  avowed  as  Dionysios,  while  his  Punic 
allies  held  the  Great  Harbour  K    A  crowd  of  lesser  tyrants 
ruled  in  other  cities,  Greek  and  Sikel;    by  this  time  a 
Greek  and  a  Sikel  town,  a  Greek  and  a  Sikel  iyrant,  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another.   It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  presence  of  a  tyrant  in  a  Sikel  town  was 
itself  a  sign,  though  a  sad  one,  of  advance  in  Hellenic  ways. 
Hiketas  himself  kept  Leontinoi.     Of  Hippdn  of  Messana 
we  have  already  heard.    A  Leptin^,  seemingly  the  mur- 
derer of  the  murderer  Kallippos,  had  by  some  means  won 
for.'  hiTTiRftlf  a  dominion  among  the  Sikel  towns  of  the 
north  ^.     Among  others  he  was  lord  of  inland  Engyum, 

[^  Plat.  Tim.  ii ;  ytXdtras  t*  6  'AyfyS/utxos  ^^A«  f^f'  Mlv  iantcph^ro  rifw 
8i  X^'i^  ^^  A^  ^f^r^^^  ^  iiMo^os  9W  5i  vprpf^  wporthas  IWXcv^cr  dmnrXcc^ 
airrdiy,  tt  fii^  fio^ktHTO  Hfif  wavw  &rri  roue&np  Ycri^tfcu  rouL^njr,'] 

[■  They  were  ■■mmoned  by  HiketM  (Plat  1.  e.)  to  the  Qraat  Hiffboor 
of  Synoase.] 

['  Cf.  Plat.  TiBL  34  aod  Diod.  zti.  73.  There  is  no  direct  eTidenoe 
that  this  was  the  same  Leptinds  mentioned  by  Dioddros  (xtL  45)  as  the 
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CHAP.  XI.  holy  place  of  the  Mothers,  and  also  of  Apoll6nia,  looking 
The  down  from  its  height  upon  the  northern  sea  ^.    NikodSmos, 

tyrants.  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  nded  on  the  fivefold  crest 
of  Centuripa^j  and  our  g^de  from  Agyrium  does  not 
&il  to  tell  us  that  his  own  city,  once  &unous  under  the 
rule  of  Agyris,  was  now  held  by  a  certain  Apoll6niad6s,  of 
whom  he  has  nothing  further  to  record  ^.  LeptinSs  was 
seemingly  a  Greek  reigning  over  hellenized  Sikels ;  Niko- 
demos  and  Apolldniad^  may  have  been  the  same ;  but  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  they  were  heUenized  natives,  recalling 
in  nomenclature,  but  in  nothing  else,  the  two  Sikel  princes 
who  in  earlier  days  had  borne  the  name  of  Archdnides  \ 
Mamerous  A  greater  interest  is  awakened  by  the  name  of  Mamercus, 
tyrant  of  Elatane.  His  Italian  name,  illustrious  in  the 
^milian  house  of  Rome  ^,  had  been  borne  by  a  brother  of 
St^choros  ^,  and  it  suggests  the  no  less  Italian  name  of 
Marcus,  borne  in  days  to  come  by  the  man  of  Keryneia 
who  called  the  League  of  Achaia  to  its  second  being  '^.  It 
implies  Italian  descent  or  connexion ;  it  is  hardly  enough 

joint  liberator  of  Bhdgion,  and  bj  Plutarch  (Didn,  58)  as  one  of  the 
murderers  of  KaUippos  and  as  acting  in  the  interest  of  mercenary  troops. 
As  a  leader  of  mercenaries,  however,  he  was  at  any  rate  in  a  position  to 
seise  the  tyrannic  in  Sicilian  towns.] 

\}  See  SicQy,  i.  144.] 

[«  Diod.  xvi.  8a.]  [»  lb.] 

I*  See  Sicily,  ii.  381,  iii.  236.] 

['  The  first  Mamerous  of  the  .^Imilian  gens  was,  according  to  one 
tradition,  a  son  of  King  Nnma,  who  is  said  to  have  named  him  after  a  son 
of  Pythagoras  (Plut.  Numa,  8).  From  his  winning  manners  (al/ivkia)  he 
is  further  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  Gens  (see  Mommsen,  Unterit. 
Dial.  356).  The  name  is  of  course  Oscan,  connected  with  Mamerso-Mars 
(pt  Festus,  s.  V.) ;  and  according  to  another  account  this  jThnilian  Mamercus 
was  a  son  of  Mars  and  Silvia  (Plut.  Parall.  Gr.  et  Bom.  26).] 

[*  According  to  Suidas,  Stdsichoroe  had  a  brother  called  Mamertinus. 
Stteichoros  himself,  though  his  activity  as  a  poet  is  connected  with  Himera, 
appears  to  have  been  bom  of  parents  who  had  migrated  hither  from 
Mataurus  or  Metanrum,  on  the  W.  coast  of  what  was  afterwards  the 
Bruttian  countiy.    This  would  account  ibr  his  brother's  ItaUo  name.] 

[^  PoL  ii.  10.  41,  43.  Cf.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fed.  Gov.,  ist  ed.  348 ; 
and  ed.  193.] 
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of  itself  absolutely  to  prove  that  he  had  risen  to  power  as  ohap.xl 
a  captain  of  Italian  mercenaries  ^.  He  was  at  all  events 
either  Greek  by  name  or  speech,  or  else  he  had  gained  a 
command  of  that  tongue  remarkable  in  a  stranger.  Like 
the  elder  Dionysios,  he  aspired  to  literary  &me;  he  wrote 
poems  and  tragedies,  and  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  tried 
his  hand  at  satire'. 

To  all  of  these  men  the  coming  of  Timoledn  was 
threatening;  his  errand  was  to  dear,  not  only  Syracuse, 
but  all  Sicily,  of  the  class  of  which  they  were  members. 
And  if  Timoledn  was  the  natural  object  of  the  hatred  of  Timoledn 
the  tyrants,  he  had  not  yet  won  to  himself  the  love^etyiaiiti' 
or  the  trust  of  the  victims  of  the  tyrants.  Deliverers  ^^•''«^ 
had  been  rather  plentiful  in  Sicily,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  deliverer  and  the  tyrant  had  not  always 
been  clearly  drawn.  It  was  on  errands  of  deliverance 
that  Pharax  had  come  from  Sparta  and  Eallippos  from 
Athens,  and  men  feared  that  the  new  deliverer  from 
Corinth  might  prove  no  better  than  they*.  And  though 
the  piety  of  his  biographer  shrinks  from  adding  the  name 
of  Didn  to  his  list,  the  latter  days  of  that  deliverer  also 
had  not  been  such  as  to  win  much  confidence  for  the  new- 
comer whose  promises  were  not  more  hopeful  than  those  of 
Didn  had  once  been. 

For  a  while  Timoledn  abode  at  Tauromenion,  hanging 

[^  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  however*  th*t  GorneliiiB  Nepos  Cnm.  a)  ipeakf 
of  MamerciiB  m  "  Italioum  daoem  . . .  qui  tyraimos  adjutum  in  Sioiliam 
venent.**] 

[*  Plutarch  (Tim.  31)  relates  that  after  his  yictory  over  the  Syraousan 
mercenaries  Mamerons  dedicated  their  shields  to  the  Gods,  with  the 
inscription — 

^aitfias  iawiiUHt  dKofuv  c^cX^cri. 
The  trophies  at  which  this  gibe  was  aimed  were  probably  shields  taken 
by  l^moledn  from  the  Carthaginians  and  their  barbarian  allies  at  the 
Krimisos  (Diod.  xvi.  80).    We  recall  the  enamelled  shields  of  the  Gauls.] 
[»  PlutTim.  II.] 
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oHAP.zi.  on  to  Sicily^  as  his  biographer  says^  by  a  narrow  fringe^, 

Timoledn    but  meeting  with  no  general  welcome  or  acceptance.    Men 

menion.      did  i^ot  at  once  flock  to  his  standard,  nor^  for  some  weeks 

at  least;  did  the  people  of  any  other  Sicilian  town  call 

on  him  to  come  to  help  them  against  either  foreign  oiemies 

or  home-bred  tyrants. 

The  time  of  waiting  however  could  not  have  been  very 
long.  And  when  an  invitation  did  come  to  Timoledn,  it 
came  from  a  place  whose  good  will  might  pass  for  a  favour- 
able omen.  Timoledn  had  been  guided  and  guarded  on  his 
voyage  by  the  Hellenic  goddesses  of  Sicily;  they  had  steered 
his  course  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Tauromenion ;  he  was 
.  now  to  receive  his  first  welcome  from  the  votaries  of  the 
native  powers  of  the  land^  and  to  count  as  his  first  ally  the 
Hadranmn  fire-god  of  the  Sikel  in  his  own  person.  Hadranum  on  the 
^god.  ledge  below  the  southern  slope  of  MtnA,  the  town  which 
the  elder  Dionysios  had  called  into  being  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ancient  Sikel  temple,  did  not  as  yet  reckon  among 
the  great  cities  of  Sicily,  but  it  was  looked  on  everjrwhere , 
as  holy,  as  the  home  of  the  god  of  the  land  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  land  agreed  in  reverencing  ^  But  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot  did  not  keep  its  people  from  civil  dis- 
cord. We  are  told  nothing  of  the  form  of  government  in 
Hadranum;  but  it  was  one  which  admitted  of  vehement 
Its  divided  dissension  and  debate  among  its  citizens.  When  we  read 
that  one  party  was  for  calling  in  Hiketas  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  another  for  calling  in  Timoledn^,  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  the  latter  call  was  the  true  voice  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  allies  of  the  barbarian  were  at  most 
an  oligarchy,  perhaps  only  the  following  of  a  tyrant,  who 

[^  Plat.  Tim.  il  ;  TtftoXhyra  &ffvtp  U  lepcuxwidov  rtwbs  Xtwrov  t^« 
Tavpofuytrw  woXlx'^  ''i  ^^*^  wpo<nfprrffUyov.'] 

P  lb.  la;  [^AZpcatiTttv]  vdXiy  laucpdv  fth^,  l€pdy  8*  oZ^aw  'AiptofoS  0tcv 
Twot  Tifiwfthw  lka^p6mn  h  6Ky  SarfAif.    See  Sioily,  i.  184,  eeqq.] 

[•  lb.] 
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felt  his  dominion  passing  from  him.  Each  side  called  on  chap,  xl 
its  ally,  and  neither  ally  failed  his  partisans.  If  Hiketas 
started  from  Leontinoi,  his  march  thence  to  Hadranmn 
would  be,  in  the  number  of  stadia,  ]>erhap6  a  little  shorter 
than  that  of  Timoledn  from  Tauromenion  ^.  But  the  march 
from  Leontinoi  was  an  easy  one,  largely  across  the  &mous  Timoledn 
fields.  The  path  of  Timoledn  was  harder.  The  easiest  road  Hadnaum! 
to  Hadranmn  would  have  been  by  way  of  Katand ;  but  we 
may  doubt  whether  Mamercus,  at  tliis  stage,  would  have 
given  a  free  passage  to  TimoleAn.  The  deliverer  had  there- 
fore, like  Himilkdn  when  his  path  was  stopped  by  the 
lava,  to  make  his  way  by  the  toilsome  inland  road  round 
the  foot  of  ^tna.  By  that  path  among  the  eastern  moun- 
tains Timoledn  and  his  Thousand  ^  set  forth  from  the  shore 
of  Naxos,  as  a  later  Thousand  made  their  way  on  the  like 
errand  from  the  shore  of  Marsala  through  the  less  toilsome 
mountains  of  the  West. 

The  end  of  the  first  day's  march  found  them  at  a  point 
still  seemingly  nearer  to  Tauromenion  than  to  Hadranum. 
There  they  bivouacked.  The  second  day,  a  day  of  slow  and 
hard  marching,  was  &r  advanced  when  they  had  reached  a 
distance  of  less  than  four  miles  from  this  ground.  At  that  Hiketas 
point  news  was  brought  that  Hiketas  had  drawn  near  to  ^^Z 
Hadranmn  from  the  other  side,  and  had  pitched  his  camp  out- 
side the  town  '.  Here  was  the  work  for  which  they  were 
come,  to  save  Hadranum  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
traitor.  The  officers  of  Timoledn's  little  army  at  once  halted 
their  men.    Let  them  rest  and  take  food,  and  they  would  fall 

[}  The  distance  of  Hadianom  from  Tauromenion  is  given  bj  Plutarch 
(1.  c.)  as  340  stadia, — about  40  miles.] 

[^  According  to  Plutarch  (Tim.  la)  the  number  was  now  1,300.  Timoledn 
had  receiyed  some  reinfoicement  at  Tauromenion.  (See  above,  p.  395, 
note  4.)  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Gkribaldi,  the  force  with  which  he  liad 
actually  landed  was  1,000.] 

[*  Plut.  Hm.  1 3 ;  Ijtcovotr  dprt  wpoa/uyy^cu  rbv  *lKirrf¥  r$  mXiyyiv  Koi 
imrooT^oroircdci^iy.] 
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oHAP.zi.  upon  the  enemy  with  a  better  heart  ^.     But  the  general 
coming  up  prayed  them  to  attack  at  once.     They  would 
find  the  enemy  in  no  battle  array^  but  resting  in  their  tents 
Timoledn    and  busy  with  their  suppers  ^.     Timoledn  then  seized  his 
js^^Sm      sUdd  for  the  charge  and  marched  on  at  the  head  of  his 
atHadra-  m^u^  ^g  advancing  to   certain  victory.    The   like  spirit 
seized  the  rest;  they  followed  their  chief;  they  reached  the 
camp  of  Hiketas  with  its  disordered  occupants,  who  fled  at 
the  first  onslaught  of  a  foe  one-fifth  of  their  own  numbers. 
About  three  hundred  were  slain;  about  six  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners;  the  camp  of  Hiketas  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Timole6n,  and  the  deliverer^  fresh  from  his  first  battle 
on  Sicilian  ground^  stood  victorious  before  the  gates  of 
Hadranum. 
Temple  The  gates  stood  open  to  welcome  him.    The  men  of 

of  Hadra-  Hadranum^  temple-keepers  of  the  local  god^  received  him 
num.  ^^j^  reverence  and  sacred  awe.  For  the  fire-g^  himself 
had  spoken.  The  dogs  of  Hadranus^  with  their  gift  of  dis- 
cerning good  and  evil^  might  have  been  no  iU  judges  of  the 
question  which  had  divided  the  public  mind  of  Corinth. 
They  might  have  been  appealed  to  whether  they  would  tear 
Timoledn  in  pieces  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother^  or  greet 
him  with  whine  and  bound  as  the  righteous  slayer  of  a 
tyrant  \  But  that  ordeal  was  not  needed  when  Hadranus 
himself  had  declared  his  will  by  signs  more  speaking  than 
God  any  words.     While  the  fight  was  going  on,  the  innermost 

aicUTii]^  doors  of  the  temple  opened  of  themselves,  and  the  statue  of 
^^^  the  god  was  seen  waving  his  spear,  and  with  his  face  drip- 

ping with  sweat  ^.  That  the  graven  form  of  Hadranus 
showed  these  outward  signs  of  toil  and  warfare  was  proof 
indeed  that  Hadranus  himself,  like  Aias  by  the  banks  of 

\}  Pint.  Tim.  la.    The  offioen  are  ipoken  of  as  ?<joxatyol  mt  ra^iapxoi,'] 
[■  lb. ;  wtpi  atctjris  leai  ^Twvw  iax^ikovt  &rras.'\ 
[»  See  SicUy,  i.  187, 188.] 

[*  Pint.  Tim.  la ;  6<p$^ri  tk  rod  $€oO  t6  /a^v  Z6pv  9€i6/urop  U  r^s  atx/<9t 
ittpas,  rb  8i  vfidcanrw  l9pSrrt  woWf  f^fAtvoi^,'] 
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Sagras  ^,  had  taken  his  place  unseen  in  the  ranks  of  Timo-  chap.  xi. 
ledn.     The  g^  of  the  Sikel  had  shared  in  the  struggle 
and  the  victory  which  were  to  bring  freedom  to  Sikel  and 
Sikeliot  alike. 

After  this  solemn  entrance  of  Timoledn  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  party  in  Hadranom  which  had  sought  to  bring  in 
Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians.  Hadranum^  instead  of 
Tauromenion^  became  for  a  while  the  head-quarters  of  the 
liberating  army. 

Meanwhile  Timole6n  kept  his  head-quarters  at  Hadra- 
num.     Under  the  protection  of  the  god,  he  needed  no 
body-guard;  he  dwelled  without  state,  without  suspicion, 
among  his  local  worshippers  '.    Hiketas  accordingly  framed  Attempt 
his  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  him.     He  sent  two  of  his  ^^n's'ufe 
mercenaries  '  to  Hadranum  with  a  charge  to  slay  Timoledn.  **  Hadra- 
They  reached  the  holy  city  and  found  that  Timoleon  was 
about  to  sacrifice  to  the  local  god  in  his  temple.     The 
murderers,  carrying  daggers  hidden  under  their  clothes, 
mingled  with  the  general  congregation,  and  gradually  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  intended  victim  as  he  stood  by 
the  altar.     The  moment  had  all  but  come  when  they  were  frustrated 
about  to  give  one  another  the  word  to   strike,  when  a  ^      °*^* 
blow,  as  if  dealt  by  the  spear  of  Hadranus  himself,  lighted 
on  one  of  the  intended  murderers.     A  man  in  the  crowd, 
men  knew  not  who,  drew  a  sword,  and  smote  one  of  the 
guilty  twain  on  the  head  with  such  a  stroke  that  he  fell 
dead  before  the  altar.     The  slayer  rushed  from  the  temple, 
still  holding  his  bloody  sword.      The  holy  place  itself 
stood  not  far  from  the  wall  of  the  town  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  hill  of  Hadranum  ^.     But  behind  the  town  there  is 

[*  PauB.  iii.  19.  12.] 

['  Plut.Tim.  16 ;  otrrc  SI^Jms  W4pl  rd  awfM  avyrtray/iivrfv  tx^'''^  tpvXaiefiv, 
Kol  t6t€  wavrdvaai,  9id  rdv  0€6v  dvti fUvcas  Jtai  Aww^ureos  oxo^^^ioyu  fjitrd 
rww  *Aipa»tT&y,  There  is  not  a  word  to  explain  Timoledn's  iiiaotiyity  while 
the  defeated  Hiketas  was  acting  and  plotting.] 

[»  lb. ;  96o  iirovf.']  [♦  See  SicUy.  i.  185.] 
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ouAP.  zi.  higher  ground  again^  partly  covered  by  the  streets  of  modem 
Adernb.  Here  the  slayer  climbed  a  rocky  point  and  sat 
as  if  seeking  sanctuary  ^.  Meanwhile  the  survivor  of  the 
conspirators^  unhurt^  untouched^  unsuspected^  but  stricken 
in  conscience  as  he  saw  the  bolt  of  vengeance  fall  upon  his 
comrade^  grasped  the  altar  as  a  suppliant^  and  called  on 
Timoledn  to  spare  his  life  and  he  would  tell  him  all^. 
Timole6n  knew  not  what  he  was  to  hear ;  but  he  made  the 
promise^  and  the  penitent  told  him  how  he  and  the  man 
who  had  just  been  slain  had  been  sent  together  on  their 
errand  of  murder.  Meanwhile  others  had  followed  the 
slayer^  and  brought  him  down  from  his  perch.  He  called 
out  loudly  that  he  had  done  no  wrongs  that  he  had  only 
slain  the  man  who  had  in  past  days  slain  his  father  in 
Leontinoi.  Many  in  the  crowd  witnessed  that  his  tale 
was  true.  And  all  men  wondered  at  the  mysterious  power 
of  destiny^  which  wrought  its  hidden  purposes  by  means 
which  human  wit  could  not  fathom^  by  bringing  men  and 
things  together  in  a  way  which  no  forethought  of  man 
Timoledn  could  foresee.  The  god  who  guarded  Timole6n^  the  god 
^ll^^ei.  doubtless  of  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  had  made  use 
pivine  pro-  ^f  ^j^^  injured  son's  righteous  vengeance ;  he  had  kept  back 
from  him  all  opportunity  for  avenging  his  father,  till  the 
moment  came  when,  in  avenging  his  father,  he  could  save 
Timoledn  also  ^.  Of  the  surviving  emissary  of  Hiketas  we 
hear  nothing  more.  To  the  avenger  of  his  father  and  pre- 
server of  Timoledn  his  grateful  followers  voted  a  crown  of 
ten  minse  ^.  And  the  deliverance  of  Timoledn  from  such 
a  danger  raised  men's  hopes  of  his  success  on  his  great 
errand  higher  and  higher.  They  held  him  as  one  who 
was  to  be  guarded  and  reverenced  as  something  holy,  as 

\}  Plut.  Tim.  l6 ;  <p€^wv  wp6s  nva  wirpay  inffrfki^  dycm^di/ffcv.] 

[•lb.] 

['  lb. ;    dWd   fjitT    alrias   lliiat  wpdt  ri^   l/rcWv   aomjpiav  6,w6  ri/xi^s 
[*  lb. ;  rdv  filv  oZy  Mfwwov  kart^wcav  ol  Koplv$ioi  9i/ta  t/^otsJ] 
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one  who  had  come  into  Sicily  under  the  express  guidance  chap.  xi. 
of  the  gods^  and  not  least  under  the  guidance  of  the  local 
god  of  Hadranum  \ 

^  "  Timoledn  now  for  a  while  kept  his  head-quarters  at  Accessions 

to  Ttmo- 

Hadranum.     His   wonderful  success    made  men    believe  lean's 

cause, 
that  he  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  gods  ^.    Allies 

now  b^^  to  flock  in  to  him.     Several  cities  joined  him^ 

specially  Tyndaris^^   the  other  foundation  of  the  elder 

Dionysios  on  the  northern  coast.     And  the  tyrant  Ma- 

mercus  of  KatanS  sought  his  alliance.     And  presently  a 

more  wonderful  message  came  than  all.     Dionysios  grew  IHonysioB 

surrenders 

tired  of  being  besieged  in  Ortygia,  and  he  gave  up  all  to  the  Co- 

linthians. 
hope  of  being  able  to  win  back  anything  beyond  Ortygia*. 

And  of  the  two  he  liked  better  to  &11  into  the  hands  of 

Timoledn  than  into  those  of  Hiketas.     So  he  offered  to 

surrender,  as  it  is  put,  to  the  Corinthians*.      He  would 

give  up  the  stronghold  and  the  horses  and  arms,  and  the 

{}  Plut.  Tim.  16;  &s  Up^  Mpa  leai  <r^  6%^  TifMp6v.] 

♦  From  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  a  30  seqq. 

['  Timoleto  reg«rded  himself  as  a  chosen  instroment  of  the  Oods.  He 
dedicated  his  honte  to  his  good  Dnm6n  and  set  np  a  shrine  there  to  the 
Goddess  Autamatia,  the  fortune  that  comes  of  itself.  (Tlat.  Tim.  36 ;  M 
di  r$¥  ol/eias  Updy  t9pwid/U¥0t  A^rofunlat  iBvtr  aMjiy  ik  rijy  olxiov  Uf»f 
9adfiovi  ica$i4pwiHy.  Cf.  Reip.  ger.  prsBC.  ao.)  Plutarch  (Tim.  36)  contrasts 
the  spontaneity  of  Timole6n's  successes  with  the  laborious  triumphs  of 
Epameinondas  and  others.  So  too,  he  adds,  there  is  something  forced  about 
the  poetry  of  Antimachos  and  the  paintings  of  Dionysios  the  Colophdnian, 
compared  with  the  ease  of  Nikomachos'  brush  or  Homer^s  lyre.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  detect "  the  great  Ci^tain  "  in  Plutarch's  portraiture  of  Timoledn, 
and  the  insistence  on  luck  is  not  very  complimentary  to  generalship.] 

['  Diod.  xri.  69.  According  to  Plutarch  (Tim.  13)  several  cities 
joined  Timoledn  before  Mamercua'  adheeion.  According  to  Dioddros  (loc. 
cit.)  it  was  after  that  event.] 

[♦  Plut.  Tim.  13 ;  Diod.  1.  0.] 

['  Plut.  L  c. ;  r6  ik  fUynrrov,  a^rdt  AiwwrtiK  di^ttprjiuifi  fj9rj  reus  iKiriai 
itai  fuKp^  diroXciirair  iicnokiopK&oBai,  rod  ft^y  *hcirov  ieaTt^p6vfi<Tw  alaxpvf 
i^TTfj/Aivov,  r6y  di  Tiftokiovra  Oavfid(ejy  Ivf/i^cr  itctiy^  teat  KopivBiois  wapaJk' 
Ms  air^  icai  ri^y  dKp6mokiy.] 

X  2 
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CHAP.  XI.  mercenaries^  on  condition  of  being  sent  safely  to  Corinth 

with  his  private  property.     This  offer  Timoledn  gladly 

Dionyaioa   accepted.     He  sent  two  Corinthian  officers  with  a  small 

exiled  to 

Corinth,     body  of  men  to  take  possession  of  the  Island  ^^  and  Dio- 

nysios^  with  his  goods  and  a  few  friends^  was  sent  in  a 

trireme  to  Corinth.     There  the   &llen  tyrant  lived  as 

a  private  man  for  the  rest  of  his  days.     It  was  thought 

the  great  wonder  of  the  time  to  see  one  who  had  been  so 

powerful  hving  in  a  private  station^  more  wonderful  than 

Anecdotes  if  he  had  been  slain  or  kept  as  a  prisoner.     He  became  the 

oftheffUlen 

tyrant       great  sight  of  Corinth^  and  many  stories  are  told  of  the 

sharp  sayings  that  he  made  to  people  who  came  to  see 

him  K    One  may  be  enough^  as  it  was  made  to  so  famous 

[}  Plut  Urn.  13;  Timoledn  sent  400  troops  under  the  Corinthians 
Eukleidds  and  Tdlemachoe,  but  on  account  of  the  enemy  they  had  to  be 
introduced  privily  and  in  smaU  bodies  at  a  time.  How  they  made  their 
way  through  Hiketas*  lines  is  not  explained.  They  succeeded,  howeyer,  in 
occupying  the  Akropolis  and  the  Tyrant's  Castle  (rd  Tv/myvcTa).  Among 
the  stores  and  munitions  were  70,000  weapons,  a  quantity  of  catapult 
bolts  {fi€\Sfv)  and  every  kind  of  military  engine.  Dionysios  further 
transferred  3,000  of  his  mercenaries  to  Timoledn*s  service.  Dioddros  (xvi. 
70)  speaks  of  Dionysios  as  having  had  his  possessions  guaranteed  to  him  by 
a  treaty  {inrd^nrwdov),  so  too  Justin  (xxi.  5) ;  "  recepto  private  instrumento, 
Corinthum  in  exsilium  profidsoitur.''  Cornelius  Nepos  (Tim.  2)  makes 
limoledn  spare  Dionysios  on  account  of  services  rendered  by  him  and  his 
£»ther  to  Corinth.] 

['  The  accounts  of  Dionysios  in  exile  have  been  car^uUy  collected  by 
Amoldt  (l^moledn,  no,  seqq.).  For  later  writers  he  naturally  became 
a  peg  firom  which  to  hang  anecdotes  of  fallen  greatness,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  genuine  tradition.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  in  deliberately 
for  every  kind  of  low  dissipation  in  order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of 
political  intrigue,  and  to  disarm  by  his  present  abject  condition  the 
personal  enemies  that  his  former  tyranny  had  caUed  into  being  (Justin,  xxi. 
5  ;  Plut.  Hm.  14).  He  preferred  to  make  the  market-place  the  scene  of 
his  drunken  brawls,  put  on  rags,  prowled  about  the  butchers'  shops  with 
hungry  eyes,  and  consorted  vrith  the  lowest  of  the  low.  Plutarch  (Tim.  14) 
adds  that  he  gave  instruction  to  singing  girls  and  discussed  with  them 
theatrical  pieces  and  the  music  to  which  they  were  set.  According 
to  other  accounts  he  turned  schoolmaster  ("novissime  ludimagistrum 
professus  pueros  in  trivio  docebat;**  Justin,  xxi  5.   Cf.  Valer.  Maximus, 
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a  man.     King  Philip  of  Macedon  asked  him  how  his  ohap.zi. 

father^  with  so  much  else  to  do,  had  f otmd  time  to  write 

tragedies.    Dionjsios  answered  that  he  wrote  them  in  the 

time  which  himself  and  Philip  and  all  the  rest  who  passed 

for  happy  spent  at  the  wine-cup  \     His  old  friend  Plato 

had  died  before  he  came  to  Corinth,  or  we  might  have  had 

some  reflexions  on  his  fall. 

"  The  surrender  of  Ortyg^  to  Timoledn  happened  within 

fifty  days  after  his  landing  in  Sicily  K    The  Corinthians  Beinforce- 

meotB  from 
now  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  out  a  larger  force*.  Corinth. 

When  they  were  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  they  were  hindered 

from  going  on  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet;  so  they  spent  the 

Ti.  9;  Cicero,  Tuso.  iii.  I  a),  wbether,  as  yariooBly  stated,  to  keep  Himself 
before  the  pubUo,  or  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or,  as  Cicero  suggests  (L  o.)» 
because  he  still  felt  the  need  of  tyrannizing  over  somebody.  Finally,  we 
are  told  (Klearchos  cited  by  Athdnaios,  xii.  58 ;  541  e)  he  became  a 
Mdtragyrtte  or  begging-prieet  of  Kybd6,  and  went  about  beating  a  drum 
and  whining  for  alms  like  a  wandering  dervish.] 

\}  Pint.  Tim.  15.  The  interview  with  Philip  probably  took  place  in 
337  B.  0.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  summoning  the  representatives  of  all  Greek 
states  to  that  dty.  Some  of  Dionyrios*  remarlcs  show  a  good  deal  of  his 
Dftther's  biting  wit.  His  reply  to  a  friend  who  asked  him  what  Plato  and 
philosophy  had  done  for  him  is  full  of  bitter  irony, — '*  Do  you  think  I  have 
gained  nothing  from  Plato  when  you  see  me  bearing  my  altered  lot  as  I  do  ?  *' 
(Plut.  loc.  cit ;  cf.  Apophth.  Beg.  et  Imp.)  To  one  who  was  contrasting  the 
careers  of  the  father  and  son  he  made  the  shrewd  rejoinder  (Plut.  Ap.  R.  et  I.), 
**  My  father  rose  to  power  when  Democracy  was  hated,  I  myself  when 
Tyranny  was  envied.'*  His  beatitude  is  also  worth  recalling ;  "  Blessed  are 
they  who  have  been  brought  up  to  misery!'*  ('(If  tuucAfHoi  ol  iic  wailknf 
9vaTvx*ti.    Jo.  Stobaios,  Florileg.  tit.  ex.  13.  p.  582.)] 

['  Plut.  Tim.  16 ;  im^s  Si«cAia?  h  ijfji/pais  vcrrf/rorra,  rfjv  r*  djep6wo\iv 
tSv  IvpoHovijSnf  vap4XMfi4  teat  Atov^aiow  tls  n€\ow6wrjaoy  k^iwtfja/ftv. 
Dioddroe  (zvi  69,  70)  (apparently  confusing  the  account  of  Hmoledn's  later 
demolition  of  the  tyrant*s  strongholds  on  the  island  with  the  account  of  its 
capture)  turns  the  whole  story  about  and  makes  Hmoledn  only  take 
possession  of  Ortygia  after  his  expulsion  of  Hiketas  from  Achradina  and 
Neapolis, — well  on,  that  is,  in  343  B.  0.    (C£  Amoldt,  op.  cit.  98,  seqq.)] 

['  Plut.  Tim.  16;  Diod.xvi.69.  The  names  of  the  Corinthian  leaders  were 
Deinarchos  and  Ddmaretos.  They  sailed  with  ten  vessels^  bringing  with  them 
2,000  heavy-armed  troops  and  aoo  horsemen,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  money.] 
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CHAP.  XI.   time  in  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  they 

were  sent^  namely  in  helping  the  people  of  the  Greek  town 

of  Thourioi  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians  ^.     Mean- 

while  Hiketas  went  on  besieging  Ortygia,  while  Timoleon 

still  stayed  at  Hadranum. 

'nmoledn's      <<  Hiketas  now  prayed  the  Carthaginian  commander  Ma- 

fbroes 

sfernggle      gdn  to  come  to  his  help  with  his  whole  force  2.    The  Punic 

gainst 

HiketaB      ships  now  filled  the  Great  Harbour^  and^  for  the  first  time 
and  Ma- 

g(m.  in  all  the  wars  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse^  a  Punic 

force  was  admitted  into  the  Syracusan  city  *.  Timoleon's 
men  in  the  Island  were  now  in  great  straits ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  send  them  in  provisions  in  little  boats;  and  when 
Hiketas  and  Mag6n  went  to  besiege  Katane^  Neon^  the 
officer  in  command  in  Ortygia,  made  a  sudden  sally  and 
occupied  Achradina  *.  And  about  the  same  time  the 
Corinthians  in  Italy  contrived  to  elude  the  Punic  fleet 
there  and  to  cross  the  strait*.      Timol<edn  now  took  the 

[^  The  barbarian  foes  of  the  Thonrians  were  the  Bruttians  {Bpkrrtotj 
Plut.  1.  o.))  elsewhere  described  as  the  revolted  ulaves  of  the  Laoanians,  and 
who  first  come  into  notice  shortly  before  this  date  (in  356  B.  0.).  From 
a  19  it  appears  that  the  country  between  Thoorioi  and  Rhdgion  was 
already  occupied  by  them.]  [•  Plut.  Tim.  17.] 

[^  lU  Mag6n  brought  with  him  150  ships  and  was  able  to  land  a  force 
of  60,000.  Every  one  thought,  says  Plutarch,  that  the  long  prophesied 
kicfiapfidpwns  of  Sicily  was  now  about  to  be  fulfilled.    See  above,  p.  316.] 

[*  Plut.  Tim.  18.  The  passage  relating  to  Achradina  is  worth  noting; 
iicpdryjae  ica2  tcariax*  ''^  Ktyo/i4vrjy  'Axpo^vijy,  t  Kp&rtarov  Mkh  xat 
d$pav(rr6TaTC¥  bvApxfiv  rijs  J^vpcucixrtojy  fiipo9  vSXtws,  rpSiroy  tivSl  cvy- 
KtifUvrfs  leal  owtfpfMXTnipijs  iie  vktiSroay  irdAcotfr.  The  outer  defence  of 
Achradina,  on  the  side  of  the  islaud,  that  Ke6n  had  first  to  carry  was  Didn's 
cross-wall.    Schubring,  Achradina,  p.  48.    See  above,  p.  36a.] 

[*  Plut.  Tim.  19,  30.  They  forced  their  way  through  what  was  now 
the  Bruttian  country  to  Bhdgion.  Arrived  at  Rhdgion  they  found  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  straits,  had  sailed 
away  to  Syracuse  to  terrify  Timoledn*s  garrison  with  sham  trophies  which 
they  pretended  to  have  taken  from  the  relieving  force.  The  Corinthians 
accordingly  crossed  the  straits  in  coasting  boats  and  were  welcomed  by 
Timoledn  near  Messana^  of  which  he  forthwith  made  himself  manter.] 
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command^  and   marched  to  Syracuse  ^      There  Hiketas  cbap.xi. 
and  Magdn  etill  held  all  th^  city  outfiide  Ortygia  and 
Achradina^  as  well  as  the  Great  Harbour.     But  Timoledn 
was  able  to  encamp  by  the  Anapos,  the  old  camping-ground 
of  so  many  armies^.     Mag6n  presently  grew  suspicious  of  Magdn 

sails  ftway. 

Hiketas^  and  sailed  away^.  When  he  reached  Carthage^ 
he  was  so  fearful  of  the  punishment  of  this  cowardice  that 
he  killed  himself^  and  the  Carthaginians  could  only  crucify 
his  dead  body^. 

''The  gods  had  thus  again  fought  for  Timoledn.  He 
now  planned  a  threefold  assault  on  those  parts  of  Syracuse 

{}  Pint.  Tim,  30.]  [»  lb.  ai.] 

['  The  cause  of  Main's  snspioiona,  aa  related  by  Plutarch  (Tim.  3o),  is 
of  great  interest  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  temper  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  the  day.  It  appears  that  the  good  eel-fishing  that  was  to  be 
had  on  the  marshy  borders  of  the  Syracnsan  haven^  where  the  Anapos  runs 
into  the  sea,  afiforded  a  favourite  sport  for  the  hired  soldiers  on  both  sides 
when  off  duty.  The  mercenaries  happening  in  both  cases  to  be  Greeks, 
though  willing  for  their  pay  to  fight  bravely  against  each  other,  harboured 
no  personal  enmity  against  their  opponents,  and,  when  thrown  into  each 
others'  neighbourhood  by  their  common  sport,  joined  in  fiiendly  oonvenation 
(ota  8"EXXi;yc9  Syrtsieat  irpds  dXX^Xovs  o^k  ix^^^**  Hiwi^  dvcx^ACM'  vpSipaffir, 
Iv  /ikv  rcuV  isAx<us  9i€mvSfifWtvw  €ipiHmK,  kv  9h  rati  droxoTs  vpocipoirSdvrts 
dXA^Aots  SicA^omro).  In  this  way  one  of  the  Greeks  in  l^oledn's  service 
was  able  to  address  to  those  on  the  other  side  some  words  in  favour  of  the 
common  cause  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  which  went  the  round  of 
Hiketas*  troops  and  excited  Magftn's  suspicions.  '*  Were  they  then,**  he 
remarked  to  some  of  the  other  side  who  were  admiring  the  greatness  of  the 
city  and  its  productiveness, — **  Greeks  as  they  were, — to  assist  in  planting 
Carthaginians  in  its  midst,  when  Hellas  needed  many  Sicilies  as  its 
bulwarks  agidnst  them  ?  Or  did  they  think  that  this  great  host  had  been 
collected  from  the  pillars  of  Hdraklds  and  even  the  Atlantic  shores  for  the 
benefit  of  Hiketas  and  his  dynasty  ?  If  Hiketas  were  a  good  general  he 
would  not  be  trying  to  drive  out  those  whom  Syraousans  should  look  to  as 
their  fathers,  but  would  find  his  true  glory  and  power  in  coming  to  an 
arrangement  with  Timoledn  and  the  Corinthians."  Plutarch  puts  this  in 
a  rhetorical  form  little  apjffopriate  to  the  occasion,  but  something  like  it 
may  well  have  been  said.] 

[^  Pint.  Tim.  3 a ;  'wvv9ait6iuvfn  (pi  'SvpaK6etoi)  robs  Eapxrfioylovs  tov 
MAyoti^os  iavT6y  6ytX6vTos  iytffrcaffwicivm  t6  <r6ffjuu  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  303) 
connects  Magdn's  sudden  departure  with  the  conspiracy  of  Hanndn.] 
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which  were  still  held  by  Hiketas.  He  himself  attacked  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill^  and  other  Corinthian  officers  led 
on  their  troops  on  the  north  side  and  from  Achradina^. 
All  the  posts  were  taken ;  Hiketas  contrived  to  escape  to 
Leontinoi '.  All  Sjrracuse  was  delivered,  and  it  was  a  real 
deliverance.  Timole6n  did  not  do  this  time  as  Di6n  did ; 
he  did  not  g^ve  the  least  suspicion  that  he  wished  to  keep 
more  than  lawful  power  in  his  own  hands.  Di6n  had  kept 
possession  of  the  stronghold  of  the  tyrants;  Timole6n  called 
on  the  Syracusans  to  come  and  help  with  their  own  hands 
in  destroying  it^  The  whole  fortress  was  swept  away, 
and  courts  of  justice  were  built  on  the  site  *.  But  Syracuse 
and  the  other  Sicilian  cities  were  in  a  sad  state  through 
all  these  tyrannies  and  wars.  Some  towns  were  quite 
forsaken ;  the  tyrants  and  their  mercenaries  held  the  fort- 
resses, while  the  citizens  lived  in  the  country.  Stags  and 
wild  boars  were  said  to  occupy  some  towns,  and  in  Syracuse 
itself  the  grass  grew  thick  in  the  agora  *. 

"  Timoleon  saw  that  one  great  need  of  Syracuse  and  all 
Sicily  was  an  increase  of  citizens.  He  wrote  to  Corinth^  and  at 
his  request  the  Corinthians  made  proclamation  at  the  various 
games  of  Greece,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  islands  and  to 
many  parts  of  Asia^  calling  on  all  banished  Syracusans  and 

\}  Plut.  Tim.  aa.]  [»  Diod.  xvi.  73.] 

['  Diod.  zvi.  70;  rdt  narct  r^s  i^^ov  dic/xw^Acif  ital  rd  rvpa^y^ui  koT' 
iateaf^t.     Pint.  Tim.  aa ;   oi  lUww  r^  ^^or,  dAAct  mL  rds  oUcias  mi  rd 

[*  Plut.  Tim.  1.  c. ;  c^^  Zik  rhv  rimw  cwofiaXiiiHU  ivqueM/stfCt  rd  Si- 

[^  lb. ;  4  /^^  ^v  XvpaKoAiTtus  dyofA  84*  kpfffiUiM  othws  voXXifif  mak  fiaSuav 
k^iipwrtv  ^\riVt  ^^<  ^0^$  nnrovf  kv  abr^  KaravifUff&ai  rSnf  IvwtmS/UMf  Ir  rp 
XA^  tearcueti/ihofy,  al  8i  d^Xai  ir6ktis  vAi^  wayrtkSas  6Xly«u¥  {Ad^«ur  lyivmrro 
fuffral  letd  avw  iypioaif,  kr  8^  roTf  wpoa<rr^oif  leal  W9pi  rd  rc(x>y  voAAidirif  ol 
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otiier  Sikeliots  to  come  home  again  K   Many  such  flocked  to  ohap.  xi. 
Corinth^  but  the  number  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  was 
needed.  Another  Corinthian  proclamation  invited  all  Greeks  Corintliiau 

re-seitle- 

everywhere  to  take  a  part  in  what  was  in  truth  a  second  ment  »t 

SyrftCU86. 

Corinthian  settlement  of  Sjrracuse^  with  Timoledn  as  its 
second  founder  *.  Many  came  at  this  invitation,  and  were 
carried  to  Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  the  metropolis. 
Others  flocked  to  TimoleSn  of  their  own  accord  from 
various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  At  last  as  many  as  sixty 
thousand  returning  exiles  and  new-comers  were  brought 
together  in  restored  Syracuse^.     Two  Corinthian  citizens, 

[*  Plut.  Tim.  a  3,  23.]  f  lb. ;  ir6Xiv  ii  {nrapxrjs  oUeiffr^s,] 

[*  Plut.  (Tim.  33),  who  cites  the  Syraonsui  hUtorian  Athanig  as  his 
authority  for  the  number.  Of  these,  50,000  came  firom  Italy  and  Sicily, 
10,000  from  Greece,  especially  from  Corinth.  Dioddroe  (xvi.  8a)  makes 
5,000  come  from  Cmnth,  and  speaks  in  general  terms  of  the  others  being 
drawn  from  Qreece.  He  says  that  50,000  lots  of  land  were  divided  among 
the  new  colonists, — ^40,000  in  the  Syracusan  territory,  10,000  in  that  of 
Agyrium,  which  (adds  the  Agyrian  historian)  was  large  and  good.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (Tim.  3)  speaks  first  of  Sicilian  and  then  of  Corinthian 
colonists.  The  above  numbers  (cf.  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  469)  refer  simply  to  the 
new  citizens,  not  counting  the  women  and  children,  so  that  the  total  amount 
of  immigrants  would  be  nearer  aoo,ooo.  The  arrival  of  such  a  vast 
body  of  new  settlers  must  have  been  a  gradual  process,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  heralds  at  the  great  Gkunes  of  Greece  (lri<$rrcs  roin  Itpcvs  dyawat 
h  ri  *E\A^dc  Mat  rds  fieyiaras  rwv  voyi/Tvpcwr,  Plut.  Tim.  33)  must  itself, 
as  Amoldt  (op.  cit.  p.  127)  points  out,  have  taken  time.  Plutarch  (1.  c.) 
places  this  re^oolonisation  and  re-foundation  of  Syracuse  between  343  and 
the  date  of  his  great  campaign  against  the  Carthaginians,  01.  ex.  i  (340- 
339).  Diod6ros  (1.  0.),  whose  dates  however  are  confused  (cf.  Amoldt, 
op.  cit.  136),  mentions  it  under  01.  ex.  a  (339-338  B.  0.).  Nepos  (Tim.  3) 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  authority  for  the  chronology.  It  is  however  evident 
that  that  part  of  the  colonization  which  relates  to  the  territcny  of  Agyrium 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  before  the  overthrow  of  its  tyrant,  about 
338  B.  a  The  land  seems  to  have  been  distributed  gratis  to  the  colonists 
(rV  /iiy  x^par  dclrci/M),  but  the  houses  were  sold  for  1,000  talents, — nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  miUion  of  our  money, — ^the  old  Synkxisans,  however,  being 
given  the  right  of  jM-eemption.  The  want  of  money  was  still  so  much  felt 
by  the  Syracusan  Treasury  that  the  bronze  statues  of  the  tyrants  were 
melted  down,  G^ldn's  however  being  spared  out  of  gratitude  for  his  victory 
at  Himera  (Plut.  Tim.  23),  and  those  of  Dionysios  the  Elder  because  he 
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CHAP.  XI.   Eeplialos  and  DionyBios,  were  sent  to  l^^islate  for  what 

lationSl^  might   ahnost  be  looked  on  as  a  new  commonwealth. 

^'**'"*^'    Citizens  of  an  aristocratic  city,  they  were  wise  enough  to 

restore  the  old  constitution  of  the  democracy^  and  to  enact 

the  laws  of  Diokl^  afresh  \ 

waa  represented  in  the  guise  of  IHonysot  (Di6n  Chrjnosiom,  Or.  xzxvii 
See  Above,  SoppL  I.  pp.  ai6,  317).] 

{}  Hmoledn,  ever  eager  for  religiooi  sanction  (cf.  Kep.  Tusl  4),  sought^ 
as  a  set-off  to  the  purely  democratio  element  of  the  oonstitntion,  to  ballast 
the  ship  of  state  by  conferring  the  supreme  magistracy  on  the  Amphipolos 
or  minister  of  the  Olympian  Zens  (Diod.  zvi.  70  ;  tcaTicrrjc*  ik  «a2  ri^  tear* 
htavrbv  ivrtfiorirrp^  ^X^t  ^  'A/upivoXiaaf  Ai6s  'OKv/iwlov  61  'Svpaie6<noi 
KoXovcC),  Dioddros  adjls  that  the  first  *Af*piwo\ot  was  Kallimends,  that  the 
Amphipolos  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  that  the  office  continued  to 
his  own  time,  when  ihe  Romans  changed  the  oonsUtntion  and  conferred 
on  the  Syraousans  their  own  citisensbip,  that  is,  the  Jus  Latii,  granted 
B.C.  44.  Besides  Eallimends,  the  names  of  only  two  other  Syraonsaa 
Amphipoloi  are  known,  Theomnastos  and  Hdrakleioe,  both  of  Yerres'  time 
(Cio.  Verr.  Act  II,  ii  51 ;  iv.  61).  On  the  election  of  the  Amphipoloi  a 
valuable  notice  is  supplied  by  Cicero,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
were  chosen  by  lot  out  of  three  genera, — a  restriction  of  the  franchise 
quite  natural  in  the  case  of  a  priestly  officer,  but  which  nevertheleas 
has  an  aristocratic  look  (Verrin.  Act  11,  ii.  51 ;  "  Syracusis  lex  est 
de  religione  qn»  in  annos  singuloe  Jovis  sacerdoton  sortito  capi  jubeat, 
quod  apud  illoe  ampHssimnm  saoerdotium  putatur.  Quum  suffiragiis  tree 
ez  tribus  generibus  oreati  sunt,  res  revocatur  ad  sortem  ").  On  the  Am- 
phipolia,  see  especially  Ebert,  ScircAW,  108,  seqq.  The  office  is  shown  by 
inscriptions  to  have  existed  at  Centuripa  (C.  I.  G.  574a ;  Holm,  O.  S.  ii. 
468  ;  Act  &pl^  dft^voktiuaas),  at  Argos,  where  the  God  ministered  to  was 
ApoUo,  and  at  Melita,  where  there  was  an  Amphipolos  of  Augustus. 
The  priesthood  of  Zeus  Olympics  at  Syracuse  was  itself  of  very  old 
standing ;  thus  we  hear  of  Hippokratte  of  Gela  after  his  victory  over 
the  Syraousans  in  493  encamping  in  the  Olympieion  (Sicily,  ii  117; 
Diod.  fr.  lib.  x),  and  taking  the  priest  of  Zeus  prisoner  (/earikafit  Sk 
cArhv  rdr  Upia),  What  Timoledn  seems  to  have  done  was  to  make  the 
office  annual  and  convert  it  into  the  chief  magistracy.  The  special  aspect 
under  which  Zeus  was  honoured  would  be  as  Zeus  Eleutherios,  whose  cult 
was,  as  in  ThrasybouW  time,  the  symbol  of  the  triumphant  democracy 
at  Syracuse  (cp.  Diod.  xi.  7a).  About  this  time  was  struck  a  fine  series 
of  coins  witii  the  head  of  Zeus  and  the  inscription  ZEYS  BAETeSPIOX 
(See  Supplement  IV.  p.  350.)  The  reverse  type  of  some  of  theee  coins 
is  equally  significant — a  free  horse,  already  in  Dioklds*  time  selected  as 
a  monetary  symbol  of  democracy  at  Syracuse.] 

[*  The  accounts  of  l^oledn's  legislation  are  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
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''All  these  reforms  took  time.   And  while  they  were  going  ohap.xi. 
on,  Timoleon  had  other  work  to  do.    He  had  to  set  the  rest  ^m^' 
of  Greek  Sicily  free  both  from  domestic  tyrants  and  from  ^JJ^J^ 
barbarian  masters.   Of  the  tyrants  the  nearest  was  Hiketas 
at  Leontinoi.     Timoleon  marched  against  him,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  one  account,  he  now  .underwent  the  only  failure  that 
is  recorded  of  him^.     The  walls  of  Leontinoi  were  too 
strong  for  him.     He  therefore  marched  northwards  to  the 
inland  town  of  Engyum,  and  to  Apoll^nia  near  the  northern 
coast  ^.     These  were  Sikel  towns  which  had  by  this  time 
fully  taken  to  Greek  ways.     They  were  held  by  a  tyrant 
named  Leptines  ^,  who  submitted  on  terms,  and  Timole6n 
sent  him  to  Corinth,  that  the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece  might 
see  another  fallen  tyrant  *.    A  little  later,  it  would  seem,  Sabmianon 

of  Hiketas. 

Hiketas  thought  it  time  to  submit,  to  g^ve  up  his  mer- 
cenaries to  Timoledn,  and  to  pull  down  his  stronghold  at 
Leontinoi.  He  was  then  allowed  to  live  there  as  a  private 
man*. 

"  The  Carthaginians  were  still  threatening,  and  making 

(Compare  Diod.  xvi.  83  and  xiii.  35  with  Plut.  Tim.  24.)  The  laws  of 
private  coutract  and  inheritanoe  (ir€pi  rwv  Idion&r  <rvft0o?iaUnf  4  icXripo- 
vofjdwy)  a?  hiid  down  hy  Dioklds  were  left  unaltered,  those  relating  to 
public  affairs  were  amended  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  It  is 
thus,  perhaps,  that  Kephalos,  like  the  later  legislator  Polyddros,  was 
spoken  of  (Diod.  xiii.  35)  as  having  been  rather  an  interpreter  of  the  old 
laws  and  translator  of  antiquated  legal  phraseology  (ol  8i  XvpcutSaioi . .  . 
Mh*pov  ainSf¥  ifv6iiaaa»  voftoBinjr,  4M*  4  ^iTtV^^  ^^^  vo/ju)$4tov  M  rb 
Tohs  v6fju)vs  yeyfMfifiivovs  dpxid<^  BiaKiicT^  9okw  cfnu  HwrKoraPo^rovi), 
Such  a  political  gap  had  intervened  in  the  last  two  generations  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  Dioklds*  laws  had  become  quite  un- 
intelligible ;  but  the  Dorian  dialect  of  Syracuse  could  not  itself  have  been 
so  completely  changed.] 

P  Diod.  xvi.  73.    See  Appendix  VI.] 

[•  Diod.  I.e.;  Plut.  Tim.  34.] 

[»  See  above,  p.  299.]  [*  Plut.  Tim.  1.  c] 

[»  lb.    See  Appendix  VI.] 
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sios,  thought  it  well  to  strike  firsts  the  more  so  as  he  was 

Raid  into    in  great  straits  for  money  to  pay  his  mercenaries.    He  sent 

theGartha- 

gjxdan        two  of  his  Corinthian  officers  on  a  raid  into  the  Carthaginian 

Dominion. 

territory  (b.c.  343-342) ^.  There  they  won  over  several  towns 
to  the  Greek  side,  and  brought  .back  great  spoil,  which  was 
useful  both  for  paying  the  soldiers  and  for  making  ready  for 
the  greater  campaign  that  was  coming.'' 

Carthage        The  Carthaginians  by  this  time  saw  that  their  dominion 
for  the        in  Sicily  was  likely  to  be  seriously  endangered   by  the 
J~^^      advance  of  the  new  champion  of  Hellas  in  the  island.  They 
B-  0-  344'    beg^n  to  make  good  their  ground  against  him  both  by 
warlike  and  by  politic  means.   To  their  allies  in  Sicily  they 
made  friendly  advances  ^.     One  would  think  that  this  re- 
ferred to  such  allies  as  they  had  among  other  races  rather 
than  to  the  Phoenician   cities  which  are  now  commonly 
spoken  of  as  actual  parts  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion. 
They  further  made  up  any  differences  that  they  had  with 
AUies  her-  any  of  the  Greek  tyrants.     To  withstand  the  man  who  came 
Hiketos.     ^  ^^^  Sicily  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  barbarians  was 
the  common  interest  of  both.    With  Hiketas  above  all,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  order  and  so  directly  threatened  by 
Timoledn,  they  entered  into  specially  friendly  relations*. 
Moreover  they  sent  a  powerful  force  into  Sicily  under  the 

[}  Diod.  xvi.  73 ;  Pint.  Tim.  34.  Timoledn  sent  1,000  men  under  the 
Corinthian  offioen,  Deinarchoe  and  D^maretos.  The  chief  conqneet  made 
was  EnteUa.  Dioddros  deecribes  this  as  a  plundering  expedition  to  which 
l^moledn  was  led  by  want  of  money  to  pay  his  mercenaries.  But  the 
money  thus  acquired  oould  not  have  gone  very  far,  since  at  the  time  of 
the  mutiny  in  Timoledn's  camp,  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Krimisos, 
we  find  TbrasioB  demanding  long  arrears  of  pay  for  the  mercenaries 
(Diod.  xvi.  78).] 

'  Diod.  xvi.  67 ;  roTf  /tky  icard  JUtetkUof  ffvfifiaxufi  w^tci  ^iKta^pwwcas 

'  lb. ;  ft&Ki<m  Z\  vpl^  'hcirav  rh/v  rvv  Ivpaicwxtuv  hfraffr^^ovra^  M  rd 
rovTor  wX.€to9  lax^^ti^* 
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command  of  Hamidn.     We  liear  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ohap.xi. 

ships  of  war.   fifty  thousand   foot,   over    two  thousand  ^Pfdition 
,  '  rf  '  ^  of  Hamidn. 

chariots^   with   a  great    stock    of  warlike    engines  and 

missiles^  with  a  store  of  food  and  all  things  needful. 

But  we  hear  little  of  the  results  of  the  expedition.  Its  Cartha- 
first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  get  rid  of  any  enemies  Sck^m- 
who  still  barred  the  Punic  advance  towards  the  eastern  part  E^^^  ** 
of  the  island.  Such  enemies  were  found  on  the  rock  of 
Entella.  Its  Campanian  occupants  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  elder  Dionysios  in  his  last  Punic  war  2.  They  may  have 
kept  up  friendly  relations  with  his  son ;  at  any  rate  they 
were  enemies  of  Carthage  and  therefore  of  Hiketas.  The 
Carthaginian  army  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Entella  and 
besieged  the  town.  The  Campanians,  seeing  so  great  a 
power  brought  against  them^  sent,  we  are  told,  for  help  to 
the  other  towns  that  were  hostile  to  Carthage.  Two  only 
are  mentioned  by  name,  and  those  are  both  far  away.  Sikel 
Galaria  had  learned  Greek  ways  of  warfare,  and  sent  a 
thousand  heavy-armed  to  the  help  of  Entella.  The  Cam- 
panians  of  ^tna,  moved  by  the  danger  of  their  kinsfolk  \ 
were  making  ready  a  force  to  go  on  the  same  errand.  But  Defeat  of 
the  men  of  Galaria  outstripped  them.  They  fell  in  with  a 
Punic  force ;  the  Sikel  phalanx  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  *.  The  news  reached 
^tna  before  the  relieving  force  had  begun  its  march.  The 
men  of  ^tna  feared  the  same  fate  as  the  valiant  warriors 
of  Gularia.  They  stayed  at  home,  and  left  their  kinsfolk 
at  Entella  to  their  fate  ^. 

\}  IHod.  zvi.  67.  Diod6ro6*  words  are ;  SipfMra  rpujc6aia  avvwpldas  Hi  Iwkp 
ras  8«rx<Aiat.  Here  the  owwplZas  are  evidently  two- horse  chariots ;  but  how 
the  ipftara  wexe  distinguislied  from  them  is  not  stated  by  Dioddros.  Hie 
explanation  may,  however,  be  found  in  Plutarch  (Tim.  35)  who  mentions 
HBfHvira,  Plutarch  (loe.  cit.)  gives  aoo  triremes,  1,000  transports,  and  an 
army  of  70,000  men.] 

['  See  p.  3o6.] 

[»  Diod.  xvl  67.] 

[•  lb.]  [«  lb. ;  Uptrw  i}<rwxior  dytip,] 
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CHAP.  XI.       What  that  fate  wae  we  are  not  distinctly  told.     Five 
S^^iu      y®*'^  afterwards,  in  the  great  expedition  of  Timole6n,  the 
iinoertoin.   battle-gronnd  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Entella,  and  the 
march  of  both  Greek  and  Carthaginian  armies  towards  that 
point  suggests  that  the  object  on  the  Punic  side  was  to 
attack  Entella  and  the  object  on  the  Greek  side  to  defend  it. 
But  we  are  told  nothing  distinctly.    We  know  not  whether 
its  Campanian  citizens  held  out  for  five   years  against 
the  Punic  attack,  or  whether  the  Carthaginians  had  been 
driven  to  raise  the  si^e.     Still  the  campaign  of  which  we 
have  this  very  imperfect  account  has  its  interest  in  the 
story  of  the  spread  of  Greek  influence  over  Sicily.    The 
attack  on  Entella  and  its  defence  are  as  clearly  part  of  the 
warfare  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  as  any  Carthaginian  si^^ 
of  Syracuse.    But,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  a  Greek  was 
Campm-      there.     The  cause  of  Europe  was  represented  by  the  older 
SikeU        and  the  newer  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  Sikel  marched 
Gre2r°*    across  a  large  part  of  Sicily  to  g^ve  help  to  the  Campanian. 
cause.        In  g^ee  of  the  Phoenician,  Greek,  Sikel,  and  Campanian 
were  all  one ;  all  were  gradually  becoming  fused  into  that 
undistinguishable  mass  of  Sicilian  Greeks  which  Cicero 
found  in  the  island.     The  Gbdarian  heavy-armed,  march- 
ing in  Greek  order  to  rescue  another  Sicilian  town  from 
the  Phoenicians,  felt  themselves  as  Greeks  marching  against 
the  barbarians.     The  Campanians  themselves,  with  their 
name  wrought  on  their  coins  in  Greek  letters  ^,  were  tast 
hastening  towards  the  same  change. 
B.C.  339.         A  resolution  was  now  come  to  at  Carthage  to  make  a 
greater  efEort  than  all  that  had  gone  before,  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  altogether  driving  the  Greeks  out 
of   Sicily*.     Two  conmianders,  Asdrubal  and  Hamilkar, 

{}  B.  M.  Cat.,  Sicily,  p.  60 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  119, 1 30 ;  and  cf.  Coinage 
of  Syracuse,  p.  36,  note.    For  these  coins  see  Supplement  lY.  p.  352.] 

^  Plut.  Tim.  35  ;  &s  oinc  in  woirjcr6fAtvoi  «arct  /lipos  t6v  w6K€/ioy,  dXX' 
dfuv  w^uTfjs  ZurcAiof  l^cAxicrovrcs  rovs  '^EXAfivas,  They  came  this  time, 
'*  Non  cauponantes  bellum,  sed  belligerantes.'' 
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were  sent  with  this  commiBsion.     But  the  mere  numbers^   ghap.xi. 

as  they  are  given  us,  of  the  force  which  they  led  do  not  ^^^*^ 

reach  the  tale  of  the  host  which  Hannibal  had  led  seventy  pedition 

years  before  to  the  destruction  of  Selinous  and  Himera^.  ^u^and 

The  force  that  was  sent  from  Africa,  with  the  troops  that  -^■<^^- 

^'O-  339* 
Carthage  already  had  in  the  island  %  did  not  by  land  reach 

a  higher  number  than  seventy  thousand  footmen  and  ten 

thousand  horses,  those  of  the  horsemen  and  the  chariots  both 

being  reckoned.     The  naval  force  was  two  himdred  ships  of 

war^  and  a  thousand  transports  and  ships  of  burthen  for  the 

horses,  artillery,  provisions^  and  all  that  was  needed.     But 

what  specially  distinguished  this  expedition  was  not  its 

mere  numbers,  but  the  character  of  one  class  of  the  troops 

that  were  employed.     It  shows  that  a  special  effort  was 

designed,  when  Carthage,  commonly  so  chary  of  the  blood 

of  her  own  citizens,  sent  forth  a  chosen  body  of  the  noblest 

among  them  to  take  their  part  in  it.     The  Sacred  Band,  all 

men  of  birth  and  wealth  and  personal  repute,  all  armed 

with  the  goodliest  harness  and  weapons,  now  crossed  into 

Sicily,  to  defend,  not  Carthage  herself  but  the  choicest  of 

her  foreign  possessions.     Their  numbers  are  reckoned  in 

different  accounts  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  at  the 

less  likely  figure  of  ten  thousand  \ 

The  fleet  sailed  to  Lilybaion,  and  found  that  the  Cartha-  Am'yeBat 

g^nian  province  was  already  harried  by  the  mercenaries  of     ^ 

Timole6n.    A  party  under  a  leader  named  Euthymos  of 

*  See  Sicily,  iii.  455. 

*  The  larger  number  oomeB  from  Plutarofa,  the  smaller  from  DioddroB 
(zTi.  77).  Experience  fairly  allows  us  to  belieye  that  Plataroh  followed 
Ephoros  and  Dioddroe  Umaios.  DiodAros  distinctly  says  that  hit  numbers 
were  <rhr  rots  vpolHiApxown^  ^1^  "rv  ^^V- 

'  It  is  singular  that  neither  account  mentions  the  sending  of  the  Sacred 
Band  at  this  stage.  It  comes  in  in  the  account  of  the  battle  (Diod.  zvL 
80 ;  Plut.  Tim.  27).  Diodteos  describes  them  as  "Kapytfiwluif  ol  iikv  rhv 
Updr  K6x<ov  dvavXijpovmrfs,  leat  rbiy  fi^r  Api$iihv  8pT€t  iiaxi^oi  icaL  irtvra- 
M6<niH,  rati  9*  dftenut  Koi  96^s,  Irt  9k  reus  oiMricus  wpcrrt^o^rts.  The  larger 
figure  comes  from  Plutarch. 
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CHAP.  XI.  Leukas  seems  to  have  been  in  possession  of  letai,  a  point 
well  suited  for  action  against  Panormos  ^,  At  all  events 
some  action  on  the  Greek  side  was  already  going  on 
within  the  Punic  boundary.  Hamilkar  and  Asdrubal, 
stirred  up  to  wrath,  left  these  smaller  enemies^  and  de- 
termined to  march^  as  one  account  puts  it^  against  the 
Corinthians  ^.  That  is^  they  resolved  on  a  land  march  all 
across  the  island  with  Syracuse  as  its  goal.  Of  the  fleet 
we  hear  nothing  at  this  stage. 
Kmoledn        The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Punic   host  reached 

marches 

against  the  the  foremost  of  the  Connthians.  Timoleon  at  once  de- 
^  ^^^'  termined  on  an  immediate  march  against  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  He  wished,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy^s  country,  and  to  spare  his  allies  the 
burthen  of  a  barbarian  host  passing  through  their  land  ^, 
The  two  armies  in  short  set  out  for  the  two  ends  of  Sicily, 
each  seeking  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  other.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Carthaginians  had  the  advantage  of 
the  time  that  the  news  of  the  landing  took  to  go  from  Lily- 
baion  to  Syracuse,  and  still  more  when  we  read  the  circum- 
stances of  his  march,  it  shows  the  inherent  superiority  of 
Greek  warriors  and  the  special  energy  of  Timole6n  that  the 
armies  met  for  the  decisive  battle  at  a  spot  more  than  three 
times  as  far  from  Syracuse  as  it  is  from  Lilybaion. 

But  so  to  do  Timoledn  had  to  set  forth  with  such  forces 
as  he  could  command  at  the  moment,  and  the  odds  in  point 

^  I  hope  I  am  right  in  putting  this  together  from  two  passages  of 
Plutarch.  In  Tim.  25,  he  says  of  the  Carthaginians  on  their  landings 
wv06tt»roi  wop$€ta$cu,  ri^  kvi/cpdruav  alr&y.  By  whom  was  it  ravaged? 
Not  by  Tinnole6n*8  main  army,  which  did  not  set  out  tiU  the  news  of  the 
Pnnio  landing  had  readied  Syracuse.  But  in  Hm.  30,  after  the  battle 
and  quite  unconnected  with  it,  we  hear  of  mercenaries  in  Timole6n*B 
service,  roifs  fi€r*  EiMfiov  rod  A§vKaiiov  fuff$o<f>6povs,  a  person  not  men- 
tioned before,  w*pi  rcLi  KoXjouftirca  'Itrds, 

'  Plut.  Tim.  35  ;  t{t0^  bpyj  vpds  roin  KopipBiws  hx^fiow, 
'  Diod.  zvi.  78 ;  l8o£c  V  aitrf  rbv  irpbs  robs  ^oiytitat  dywya  ovanlfffaaBcn 
imrci  rijiy  rSrv  Kapxij^iM^  hmcpdrtua^,  Swws  r^  r&y  aviiii&x'^  xifpav  dffa^ 
ZtatpvX&^lf,  r^y  d*  Iwb  TiA>s  fiapfiapovs  oZtray  ittuf>$dpTif, 
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of  numbers  were  frightfully  against  him.  He  made  peace  ch^p.  xi. 
with  Hiketas,  and  increased  his  own  force  by  taking  the 
soldiers  of  that  tyrant  into  his  service  \  Still,  after  this  Odda 
increase^  his  whole  army  of  Syracusans,  allies,  and  mercen-  i^^JJf^n. 
aries  reached  only  the  tale  of  ten  thousand — it  is  surely  a 
foolish  spirit  of  romance  which  cuts  the  thousands  down  to 
seven  or  five  \  He  summoned  a  military  assembly;  he  spoke 
as  Timoledn  would  speak  at  such  a  moment ;  he  was  an- 
swered by  an  universal  shout  bidding  him  march  at  once 
against  the  barbarians  ^.  He  may  have  told  them  that  the 
odds  after  all  were  not  so  great  as  those  against  which  the 
Athenians  and  Plataians  had  marched  to  Marathdn,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  at  least  not,  like  the  Medes  on  that  day, 
unknown  enemies  whose  very  name  was  a  name  of  fear^. 
But  Miltiades  and  Kallimachos  commanded  only  true- 
hearted  citizens  and  allies ;  Timole6n  was  less  lucky.  He 
had  men  in  his  army  who  not  only  served  merely  for  hire, 
but  who  were  held  to  be  under  the  special  curse  of  the  gods. 
Moreover,  through  the  poverty  of  the  Syracusan  treasury, 
large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  them  *.  They  had  gone 
a  long  way  on  their  march ;  they  were  in  the  Akragantine 
territory,  seemingly  at  some  point  further  from  Syracuse 
than  the  city  of  Akragas,  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  ^    The 

*  Diod.  xvi.  77 ;  wpoaXafi6furos  rc^t  iter*  airrov  l^LeiTOv]  arpariimu. 

'  Again  it  is  Dioddros  who  gives  tiie  more  prosaio  number  and  Piataroli 
the  more  exdting ;  bat  Plntaroh's  figures  do  not  seem  oonsistent  throogh- 
out.  In  c  25  he  has  three  thousand  Syracusans  and  four  thousand  mer- 
oenaries ;  but  directly  after  the  whole  force  is  five  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  oavaby  in  a  Greek 
army. 

'  Diod.  xvi.  78 ;  m&yronf  dito9€{a/thM^  robs  k6yov9f  Koi  fio&viwv  6rf^i¥ 
rJ)y  raxlffTtpt  M  rcifi  fitipfidpovs, 

*  Herod,  vi.  iia. 
«  Diod.  xvi.  78. 

*  It  would  seem  from  Dioddros  (xvi.  79)  that  the  Punic  camp  was  not 
very  ftir  off;  vpmiytv  hi  roifs  iroXc/i^ovt  ob  fioiepdv  arparoweMorras.  But 
no  site  that  is  at  all  possible  for  the  battle  can  be  said  to  be  06  fuuepAv 
from  Akragas. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP.  XL  ringleader  was  one  Thrasios,  a  bold  and  desperate  man 
Ininb-        according  to  his  name^  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
of  Thnudos.  Phokian  sacrilege  at  Delphoi.     He  harangued  the  mer- 
cenaries on  the  madness  of  the  enterprise  of  Timoleon^, 
how  he  was  leading  them  against  an  army  six  times  their 
number^  to  a  battle-field  eight  days'  journey  from  Syracuse, 
where  there  would  neither  be  shelter  for  those  who  fled,  nor 
any  to  bury  those  who  might  be  slain  ^.     Timoledn,  who 
Mercen-      had  left  his  soldiers  so  long  unpaid,  was  clearly  playing  his 
^"J"^*     game  with  their  lives  as  his  counters*.     And  we  may 
believe  that  in  the  eyes  even  of  Timole&n  the  life  of  an 
adventurer  who  fought  simply  for  hire  was  of  somewhat 
less  value  than  the  life  of  a,  citizen  of  Syracuse  or  of 
Corinth.     Let  them,  said  Thrasios,  go  back  to  Syracuse 
and  demand  their  pay;  let  them  not  march  a  step  further  on 
an  enterprise  which  was  doomed  to  destruction^. 

It  was  a  moment  of  trial.  Roman  commanders,  the 
Dictator  Csesar  foremost  among  them,  could  bring  back 
mutinous  soldiers  to  their  duty  by  a  single  word  or  a  single 
act.  It  was  enough  to  seize  the  ringleaders  for  punish- 
ment, or  to  appeal  to  the  military  instinct  by  the  change 
of  a  &miliar  formula  ^.  But  the  soldiers  of  Csesar  were 
Romans  by  race  or  by  long  service;  they  were  bound  by 
the  military  oath;  their  leader  was  their  Imperator^  not 
their  paymaster.     The  Roman  method  would  hardly  have 

'  Diod.  xvi.  78 ;  iua$wp6pMf  ns  Syofta  Bpdatos  . .  .  dwovotif  tcai  Bpdati 
9taup4pem,    Plataroh  does  not  mention  him. 

'  In  Dioddrofl,  Thntsios  oaUs  Timoledn  wttpeuppoyowra ;  in  Plutarch 
(^nm.  35)  the  thousand  go  away,  dn  o^x  ^ioivovros  rov  Ti/ioKioirros  dXAd 
fUuvofUyov  wap^  ijXiKlay. 

*  This  touch  ii  from  Plutarch  (Urn.  35),  aa  weU  aa  the  number  of 
days;  SOty  ovrc  aotBrjvai  roU  ^i&yov<rty  <Ar€  ro^^vcu  rots  wtawavy  ahrSw 

*  Diod.  zvi.  78  ;  ivawo«v0€J&wy  rdtf  rS/y  iAur$wp6pogy  jjfvxfui. 
'  lb. ;  ffrpartiav  &vtyyoHffUyrjy  fJL^  cvyajcoXovBtVy, 

*  Caeaar  addreased  the  insubordinate  aoldiers  (Suet.  Gsbs.  c.  70)  as 
"Quirites.**  Thereupon  they  protested  that  they  were  "milltes"  and 
returned  to  obedience. 
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succeeded  even  with  Greek  citizens;  it  would  have  been   ohap.xi. 
utterly  useless  with  Greek  mercenaries.     And  the  mer- 
cenaries after  all  had  a  case.     Their  service  was  a  matter 
of  buying  and  selling;  they  had  agreed  to  jeopard  their 
lives  for  hire,  and  they  were  called  on  to  jeopard  them 
while  their  hire  was  unpaid.     Timoledn  had  to  yield  to 
circumstances;    he  had  to   entreaty  to  promise^  and  by 
entreaties  and  promises  he  won   back  the  greater  part 
of  the  mutineers  to  his  service^.     But  Thrasios,  at  theThraaioe 
head  of  a  thousand  of  his  comrades^  remained  stiff-necked ;  meroen- 
they  would  follow  Timoledn  no  further.    Violent  measures  J^  ^^^' 
against  them  would  have  been  useless  or  impossible;  he 
therefore  put  off  their  punishment  for  the  present.     He 
even  wrote  letters  to  those  who  were  left  in  authority  at 
Syracuse,  bidding  them  receive  the  deserters  friendly  and 
pay  up  their  arrears  ^. 

With  the  rest  of  his  force  Timole6n  marched  on.  We  Cartha- 
are  told  that  the  Punic  camp  was  at  no  gre&t  distance ;  it  ^^ 
was  on  the  further  side  of  the  river  Krimisos ;  that  is.  not  ^  .***? 
the  Krimisos  that  flows  not  far  from  S^^sta^  but  the 
southern  Krimisos,  the  right  branch  of  the  Selinuntine 
Hypsas  or  Belice.  Even  this  site  is  not  very  near  to 
any  part  of  the  Akragantine  territory;  but  the  northern 
Krimisos  is  still  further  away.  Notwithstanding  the  delay 
that  the  mutiny  must  have  caused^  Timoledn  had  far  out- 
stripped his  enemies.  If  he  had  not  actually  entered  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  he  had  come  near  enough  to  it  to 
deliver  a  friendly  city  on  its  borders.  For  the  position  of 
the  two  armies  seems  to  show  that  the  immediate  object 
was  on  the  one  side  to  attack  Entella^  and  on  the  other 
to  defend  it  ^.  We  again  ask,  Had  the  Campanians,  left 
to  themselves,  kept  on  their  defence  through  all  these 

*  Diod.  xvi.  79  ;  /K^Tir,  iroXXA  9tTj$€U  adrwr,  /ml  9ejp€&5  kvayytX6fitvos. 
'  He  writes  vp6s  robs  h  J^vpcueo^ats  <piXws,      But  they  must  haye 
been  persoiiB  in  office. 
'  See  aboye,  p.  $i6,  n.  i. 

Y  a 
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CHAP. XI.   years?     Or  was  the  expedition  of   Euthymos   and   his 
mercenaries  meant  as  a  diversion  on  their  behalf  ? 

The  The  time  had  now  come  for  the  greatest  pitched  battle, 

^!^g^  simply  as  a  battle,  ever  fought  between  Greeks  and  Phoe- 
^^?  nicians.  The  stake  was  at  least  as  great  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Geldn ;  the  fighting  was  far  more  in  the  open 
field ;  and,  if  at  Himera  we  almost  forget  that  Gel6n  was 
a  tyrant,  with  Timole6n  by  the  Krimisos  there  is  nothing 
to  forget.  The  topography  we  mnst  take  as  we  find  it ; 
Military  but  the  march  seems  a  long  one.  Before  it  b^^an,  Timo- 
ledn  again  summoned  the  military  assembly;  he  remmded 
his  hearers  of  the  great  deeds  of  Geldn  which  they  were  to 
renew.  He  further  dwelled,  we  are  told,  on  the  cowardice 
of  the  Phoenicians  ^  Such  a  charge  could  hardly  be 
brought  against  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage ;  it  could 
assuredly  not  be  brought  against  the  mercenaries  from 
Spain.  • 

The  Greek  The  march  began;  it  led  over  a  hill,  from  which 
the  Greeks  expected  to  see  the  full  multitude  of  the 
enemy  ^  On  the  ascent,  they  were  met  by  a  train  of 
mules,  bearing  burthens  of  the  herb  of  Selinous,  the  wild 
celery,  to  be  used  for  fodder  \  To  the  soldiers  the  omen 
seemed  an  evil  one.  Celery  was  the  herb  with  which  men 
crowned  the  monuments  of  the  dead;  a  proverb  spake  of 
one  who  was  sick  unto  death  as  one  who  would  soon  need 
his  celery*.     Such  thoughts,  call  them  what  we  will,  do 

^  Diod.  xvi.  79 ;  9irjK$€  /iky  ri^y  raw  ^MvUmy  i^wZfioBy,  M/artjire  9k  r^ 
rika/yos  *iniiupias. 

*  Pint.  Tim.  26;  Xi^y,  by  IrwtpfiaKAym  t/itXkoy  KaT&ff€<r0€u  t6  arp&- 
rtv/m  Koi  ril/y  Zivafuy  rtty  wo\f/ii«ay, 

'  Plotaroh,  whose  purpose  it  exactly  suited,  tells  the  story  of  the 
parsley  at  greater  length  than  Dioddros,  but  it  is  from  the  shorter  aooount 
that  we  get  the  use  of  the  ffiXtya  tts  rdr  <mfiA9as. 

*  Plut.  Tim.  36  ;  vapoiftia  ris  k/c  rovrov  y4yoyt,  rbv  k-ntr^aXm  yoffovyra 
9uir0€u  (Ttkiyov,  Needing  parsley  was  like  becoming  a  god  in  the  case  of 
Vespasian. 
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come  into  the  minds  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  all  times  chap.  xt. 
and  places ;  and  it  shows  very  small  knowledge  of  hmnan  omen  of 
nature  to  see  in  them  mere  matter  for  smiles  ^.     But  it      celery, 
is  for  commanders^  like  Timole6n,  Csesar,  and  William,  to 
tmn  the  impression  the  other  way  by  their  own  ready  wit. 
To  a  man  of  Corinth  the  plant  which  the  Syracusans  and 
mercenaries  dreaded — ^the  mercenaries,  we  may  be  sure,  more 
than  the  Syracusans — suggested  an  omen  of  the  happiest 
kind. 

The  general  ordered  a  halt;  he  again  harangued  his 
men.  The  crown  of  victory,  he  told  them,  had  come  into 
their  hands  of  its  own  accord  before  the  battle*.  The 
plant  whose  sight  had  troubled  them  was  the  very  plant 
which  the  sacred  and  ancestral  custom  of  Corinth  twined 
round  the  heads  of  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games  ^ 
He  took  a  handful  of  the  well-omened  herb,  and  twined  a 
wreath  for  his  own  brow ;  the  o£Bicers  and  the  whole  army 
did  the  like.  At  the  same  moment  the  soothsayers  who,  omen  of 
as  usual,  accompanied  the  army,  point.ed  out  two  eagles  in  ^i^ 
the  sky.  One  bore  in  his  claws  a  struggling  serpent ;  the 
other  sent  forth  a  loud  cry  of  daring  and  defiance  *.  The 
host  marched  on  with  the  Isthmian  crowns  on  their  heads, 

^  Sir  T.  Erskine  May  (Hist,  of  Demooraoj,  i.  pp.  iii,  iia)  <<  cannot 
bat  smile  at  their  superetition.*'  Grote  (ch.  Ixzxv)  takes  things  more 
gravely. 

'  Pint.  Tim.  a6 ;  rdr  ori^paifw  airrou  1^  wpd  r^s  vUrjs  itofu(6/A(vcv 
airo/Adrcas  tls  rds  x<^mv  i|f«ciy.  We  shall  presently  come  to  Timoledii's 
worship  of  AbrofMria, 

*  Plat.  a.  s.;  Up^  /caX  vdrpioy  ffrififjui  rb  rov  o'cX/yov  rofti^oirrts, 
Plutarch  goes  on  to  mention  the  later  change  by  which  at  the  Isthmian 
games  a  wreath  of  pine  was  osed  instead  of  one  of  parsley,  while  at  Nemea 
the  parsley  still  went  on. 

*  lb. ;  6  8'  tirraro  KfM?<ay^  fUya  itai  BappoKiw,     One  thinks  of  the 

Atreidai, 

fUyiv  Ik  &vfiov  /cXdiorrts  "hpug 

Tp6vw  alyvvlory,  k.t.X, 

[For  an  apparent  allasion  to  thid  omen  on  coins  of  Timol6on*s  time,  see 

Sapplement  IV.  p.  354.] 
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cHAP.n.  deeming  that  the  gods  had  promised  them  victory^  and 
raising  their  voices  in  thanks  and  vows  to  their  divine 
protectors  ^. 
ThehUl-top  It  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  midst  of  the  month 
^m^n*f  of  Jane.  The  son  was  still  climbing  the  heavens^  and 
^'''^'  had  not  reached  his  noontide  height^  when  the  army  of 
Timoledn  gained  the  top  of  the  hill^  We  more  than 
ever  crave  some  farther  topographical  detail.  Had  they 
marched  all  nighty  or  had  they  halted  for  the  night  at 
some  point  not  recorded?  They  might  well  have  passed 
the  night  at  Entella;  they  ooald  not  have  marched  in 
the  coarse  of  one  morning  from  any  point  in  the  territory 
of  Akragas  to  any  hill  overlooking  the  Erimisos.  On 
the  hill-top  the  army — ^the  Corinthians  they  are  called — 
stopped  to  rest^  and  laid  aside  their  shields^.  The  low 
gioand  below  them  was  still  covered  with  a  thick  mist 
rising  from  the  river^  while  heavy  cloads  gathered  roand 
the  height  which  they  had  reached.  Nothing  could  be 
seen;  but  a  loud  hum  of  confused  noises  told  the  men 
on  the  heights  that  a  mighty  host  was  on  its  march 
below  *. 
Panio  army  At  last  the  mist  cleared  away  from  the  low  ground^  and 
Krimisos.  they  saw  the  river  Krimisos  and  the  Punic  army  in  the  act 
of  crossing  it.  Ten  thousand  men^  so  the  Greeks  reckoned, 
had  already  crossed.  First  came  the  war-chariots,  each  drawn 
by  four  horses,  an  array  well  fitted  to  strike  an  enemy  with 
f  ear^  but  less  fitted  perhaps  to  do  him  actual  damage  \  Far 
more  really  dangerous  was  one  division  of  the  ten  thousand 

^  In  Plataroh  the  Boldien  seem  simply  to  copy  the  Action  of  the 
genenJ ;  DiMoros  makes  them  crown  themselves  mpajytikoarros  roO  Ti/io- 
Kiovrot. 

*  Plat.  Tim.  a  7 ;  rov  ijklov  wtpn^tpofUvov  icai  fitrtwpt^orrot  ri^v  6ra0v' 

'  lb. ;  $4fx€¥0i  rdf  iurwldat  ScoycwavoFro. 

*  lb. ;  4x4  ^('  StcpiTot  mi  ffvufuyfis  . . .  irp6c«$€w  iMivratUnp  arenas 
roca^t, 

'  lb. ;  wpinois  fiky  roTr  rtBphwoit  UwkiycnKwswpbs  iej/wyaicaTfCittvafffUvois. 
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which  came  behind  the  chariots.     They  were  heavy-armed  ohap.xi. 
foot^  with  a  harness  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  the  Sacred 
Greek  phalanx ;  their  bodies  were  fenced  in  with  iron  breast-  ci^thage. 
plates ;  they  wore  brazen  helmets  on  their  heads^  and  they 
bore  huge  shields  of  burnished  white^  like  Adrastos  when 
he  marched   against  Thebes.     As  they  marched  on^   a 
moving  shield-wall^  with  slow  and  firm  and  steady  step^ 
men  knew  that  these  were  no  pressed  subjects^  no  hired 
mercenaries,  but  the  very  hope  of  Carthage,  the  wealthiest 
and  bravest  of  her  sons,  the  Sacred  Band  itself.      Hellas 
had  that  day  to  match  herself  with  Canaan,  when  Canaan 
showed  himself  in  such  a  guise  as  he  had  never  before  put 
on  on  Sicilian  soil. 

With  this  sight  before  him,  Timole6n  formed  his  plans  The  ftttack 
in  a  moment.  He  would  come  down  with  all  speed  from  ie6n.  ^ 
the  hill ;  he  would  attack  the  enemy  while  only  part  had 
crossed  the  stream,  and  while  those  who  had  crossed  had 
not  yet  &llen  back  into  their  perfect  order.  DSmaratos, 
with  the  horse,  should  first  charge  the  Sacred  Band,  and 
try  to  put  them  into  disorder  before  their  line  was  fully 
formed.  After  a  mementos  pause,  he  would  himself  with 
the  phalanx  follow  up  the  charge  of  the  horse.  He  came 
down  the  hill.  In  the  wings  he  placed  the  Sikeliots  of 
other  cities  than  Syracuse,  mingling  with  them  a  few  of 
the  mercenaries ;  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the 
most  valiant  of  the  mercenaries,  held  the  centre.     Dema-  Advance 

imneded 

ratos  obeyed  his  orders  as  he  could ;  but  the  chariots  stood  by  the 
in  his  way.  His  horsemen  could  not  reach  the  Sacred^  ^' 
Band  isLce  to  face;  they  were  driven  to  movements  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  avoid  the  rush  of  the  chariots. 
Timole6n  then  sent  orders  to  Demaratos  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  chariots  and  to  make  a  flank  charge  on 
the  Sacred  Band  behind  them. 

Meanwhile  he  himself  led  on  his  phalanx.     How  he 
escaped  the  annoyance  of  the  chariots  we  are  not  told; 
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CHAP.  XI.  men  were  too  busy  in  painting  the  striking  moment  of 
Timoledn  the  fight  that  followed.  Liftmg  up  his  shield,  Timole6n 
en^^  called  with  a  mighty  voice  to  his  men  to  follow  him 
with  all  boldness.  The  shout  was  louder  than  his  wont. 
His  biographer,  calmly  telling  the  tale  ages  after,  hints 
that  all  might  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  To 
the  men  who  stood  by  Timoledn  on  the  day  of  battle 
it  seemed  that  some  god  was  calling  to  them  by  the 
voice  of  their  general^.  The  host  took  up  the  shout 
in  answer;  they  bade  him  lead  on  and  not  delay;  the 
trumpets  sounded;  the  first  rank  of  the  phalanx,  closing 
tight  together,  charged  the  enemy.  With  shield  and  spear 
they  bore  down  on  the  Punic  army,  where  the  noblest  of 
Carthage  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Two  masses  of 
heavy-armed  men  met  face  to  face,  to  decide  the  day  by 
Resistance  the  mere  physical  force  of  push  and  thrust.  But  the  thick 
%f^nd'  array  of  the  Sacred  Band,  their  huge  shields  locked  close 
together,  withstood  the  thrust  of  the  Greek  spears  like  the 
wall  of  a  fortress.  The  Greek  was  driven  to  forestall  the 
warfare  of  the  Boman ;  the  spear  was  cast  aside  and  the 
sword  drawn.  And  now  the  more  active  frames,  the  more 
highly  trained  skill,  of  the  Greek  warriors,  were  too  much 
for  the  massive  force  of  Carthage^.  The  Sacred  Band 
fought  on  with  courage  worthy  of  their  fame;  they  were 
cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  by  the  Greek  swords.  The  rest  of 
those  who  had  already  crossed  the  river  took  to  flight ;  of 
the  war-chariots  we  hear  nothing  more. 

But  the  fight  was  not  yet  over.  Thus  far  the  Greeks 
may  have  had  a  slight  advantage  in  point  of  nxunbers,  as 

^  Plot.  Tim.  a  7 ;  i9o(tr  {fwep^u^wt^  ni  fiti{wt  ic€xpSlff0ai  r^  ffw^Bovs, 
cfrc  T9;  w60€i  vapcL  rdr  ArfStva  koL  rbv  ivBowruum^v  o6tw  ttartivifiMPos,  cfrc 
Jkufwylov  Tii^dr,  &s  rois  voXAoTr  rStt  wapianj,  ffwen^ey^afU^ov. 

'  lb.  a8  ;  Ivc2  ik  tls  (l^  ^vr^Xtfcy  6  dyin^,  ml  riyrii^  «^X  4vt<»'  4  ^Z"?' 
hyr)i6¥H  rh  ipyw.  Of.  the  battle  of  Cknrmth  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4,  lo). 
Livy's  fiEonouB  blander  here  oomee  trae.  '*Abjecti8  hMtis  gladio  rem 
gerunt.** 
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they  certainly  had  in  position.     But  now  the  whole  Punic  chap.  xi. 
host  had  crossed  the  river;  and^  in  numbers  at  leasts  the  Cartha- 
advantage  lay  wholly  on  their  side.     The  fight  began  |^J^"*^ 
again ;  but  at  this  stage,  so  men  deemed  at  the  time,  the  S^^JJ'® 
gods  of  Hellenic  Sicily  openly  put  forth  all  their  strength 
to   crush   the  barbarian  invader.     The  clouds  from  the  Storm 
heights  come  down  on  the  plain ;  a  fearful  storm  of  rain,  ^^  ^f  the 
hail,  and  thunder  broke  forth.     The  elements  were  on  9?^' 

guiians. 

the  side  of  Greece.  The  storm  fell  only  on  the  backs  of 
Timoledn's  soldiers,  while  rain  and  hail  dashed  right  in  the 
&ces  of  the  barbarians.  The  sound  of  the  rain  and  hail, 
and  the  clashing  of  the  weapons,  made  such  a  confused 
din  that  no  man  could  hear  the  orders  of  his  officers. 
The  ground  was  now  muddy  with  the  rain;  the  heavy- 
armed  Carthaginians  were  exposed  to  the  nimble  attacks 
of  the  lighter  Oreeks ;  many  stumbled  and  fell,  and  under 
the  weight  of  their  harness  they  could  not  rise  again. 
Still  for  a  while  they  fought  on.  A  band  of  four  hundred 
who  held  the  first  rank  in  what  we  may  call  the  second 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks.  Then  the  whole  Rout  of 
host  fled  as  it  might,  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  in  utter  ^i^^j^^^ 
confusion.  Some  were  trodden  down  by  their  comrades  or 
smitten  by  their  weapons^;  many  strove  again  to  cross 
the  river,  but  the  Greek  horsemen  followed  them,  cutting 
them  down  from  behind*.  But  by  this  time  the  stream 
of  Krimisos  was  swollen  by  the  rain;  torrents,  fiumare^ 
were  pouring  wildly  down  every  gorge  and  combe  in  the 
hills  ^.  Many,  perhaps  men  from  the  Iberian  mountains, 
looked  to  the  hills  for  help,  and  strove  to  climb ;  but  the 

^  Diod.  xtL  8o  ;  in*  dXXif Awr  ovfAwaro^furoi  koI  toi9  rStv  trvfifi&xoM^ 
^Uptai  KoX  Koyx<us  9tpiw€tp6fifyoi. 

'  lb. ;  iwb  rfir  vofA  roTt  woKtfdots  Imriwy  tls  t6  rov  wra/ioO  fitOpw 
dytkffi^  <nfytkaw6/A€¥0i  «oi  icardL  p6rrov  tc^s  wXffy^  Xafifiiafoimt, 

'  Whereyer  ihe  site  of  the  battle  may  be  fixed,  Plutarch's  description 
will  fit  many  a  Sicilinn  hiUside ;  rh  w^Uw  lnh  voXXcU  owayK^as  koX  ^• 
payyas  iimtctiiuvw  M/avXoto  fiwftdTcaw  <A  kot^  w6fiOV  ^(f>o/Uycnf, 
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CHAP.  XL   Greek  light-armed  could  deal  with  them^.     The  more 

Ntimbera    part^  horse^  foot,  and  chariots,  were  swept  away  by  the 

torrait       waters.     The  stars  in  their  courses   once   more  fought 

against  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Canaan,  and  Krimisos, 

on  that  day  of  deliverance,  did  well  the  work  of  elder 

Kishon. 


The  great  salvation  was  wrought,  and  the  spoil  was  now 

i5>ooo        to  be  gathered  in.     The  human  part  of  it  numbered  fifteen 

thousand  captives,  of  whom  the  soldiers,  like  the  Syracusans 


after  the  surrender  of  Nikias,  took  the  more  part  to  their 
10,000        private  profit  ^.     Ten  thousand  of  the  barbarians  had  died 
by  the  Greek  sword,  beside  those  who  were  swept  away  by 
the  waters.     The  blow  to  Carthage  was  heavy,  such  a  blow 
as  she  had  never  felt  in  any  earlier  fight.     In  other  wars 
the  loss  had  been  that  of  hireling  Spaniards,  Numidians, 
and  Libyans ;  never  before  had  she  lost  so  many  of  her  own 
SpoiU  of     sons,  of  her  own  noblest.    The  camp  was  sacked,  a  camp 
victory.       j^  which  iron  and  brass  went  for  nothing,  so  rich  was  the 
store  of  g^ld  and  silver^.     Mules,  waggt)ns,  and  their 
burthens  were  in  abundance ;  of  the  war-chariots  two  hun- 
dred fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     The  store  of  arms 
was  comparatively  small ;  Krimisos  and  his  fellows  had  so 
well  played  the  part  of  Virgil's  Simois*.     Yet  a  thousand 
breast-plates  of  splendid  workmanship,  and  ten  thousand 
shields,  were  piled  up  before  the  tent  of  the  general.     So 
busy  was  the  whole  army  in  gathering  up  the  plunder  that 
Trophy,      it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  the  formal  trophy  was  set 

^  Pint.  Tim.  a8 ;  wX^ltrrovs  9^  rw  KSipw  i<pi€fUvws  iwi$iorr*s  ol  ifnkoi 
KaT€tpyd(ravro,    Who  were  the  i/nXoi  in  Timoledn's  army  ? 

'  lb.  39 ;  tSk  8*  aXxfoX/irrw  ci  /Uw  woWai  iiftcXdwifffat^  irrb  rww  arpa* 
Tionwr. 

'  lb.;  kX&xiiiros  ydp  j}f  x^^^^*^  '^  oihipSnf  roa  a«v\€vov(n  \6yos, 
o^Tcas  S4p$ayot  /c^f  ^y  dffyvpot,  Sup$oyos  8i  "xpuff^s, 

*  ^n.  i.  100,  loi. 
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up^.     Of  the  anns  some  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  of  ohap.xi. 
Syracuse  and  the  other  allied  cities.     The  goodliest  were  Arma 
sent  by  Timole6n  to  his  own  Corinth,  a  special  gift  to  Po-  ^  lethmian 
seidfin  of  the  Isthmos.     It  was  the  glory  of  the  city  which  I*<»«id6n, 
had  sent  forth  the  deliverer  to  receive  such  a  prize.  In  other 
temples  might  be  seen  spoils  which  Greeks  had  won  in  war- 
fare from  kindred  Greeks.     Here  were  spoils  of  holier  and 
more  righteous  victory.     Men  read  on  the  armoor  from  the  Votive 
Krimisos  how  the  Corinthians  and  Timoledn  their  general,        ^  ^^' 
having  freed  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginians, 
made  these  thank-offerings  to  the  gods^. 


Within  a  few  years  another  inscription,  marking  other 
votive  weapons,  told  how  the  Greeks,  save  only  the  Lace- 
daemonians, offered  their  spoils  from  the  barbarians  of  Asia. 
But  by  that  time  the  style  was  changed.     Then  it  was 
*'  Alexander  and  the  Greeks ; "  now  it  is  ''  the  Corinthians 
and  Timolefin.^'    And  the  Corinthians  and  Timole6n  made  Timole6n 
it  their  boast  that  they  had  set  free  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  ^^^^^'^^^ 
Alexander  and  the  Greeks  say  nothing  about  having  set  Alexander, 
free  the  Greeks  of  Asia^.     Yet  they  might  fairly  have 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  done  so ;  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest might  fairly  pass  for  the  deliverance  of  aU  those 
Greek  cities  which  were  subject  or  tributary  to  the  Persian. 
But  their  deliverance  was  not  the  most  obvious,  it  was 

^  They  were  delayed  (Plat.  u.  t.) ;  iXiytk  ik  iroAAo^  ^«vXf iWrct  xai 
fi€yiXtus  iyrvyx&yovTts  ixpeXtlaus, 

'  Dioddrofl  (xvi.  80)  says  only ;  ru'd  ^  cIs  K6piy$w  T</ioXiwr  M<rr€iK€, 
wpoardfas  (h  rd  rov  IloirnSShfot  lipdv  dni^«iVcu.  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
the  particular  temple,  bnt  he  points  the  ooutrast  between  this  offering  and 
those  won  from  feUow-Greeks,  and  adds  the  inscription,  KofMioi  luX 
Tifio\4aMr  6  ffTpaTfjy^  IXci/tfc/i^arrcf  rohs  SurcXiov  olMovyras  ''EKXipms  dvd 

['  For  Alexander's  inscription  see  Plutarch,  Vita  Alex.  16;  '^'AA^^- 
a^hpoi  6  IfiXiwwov  ml  ol  "EKkrpfts  vX^  Aa/c^itufMyUn^  drd  rS/y  fiapfidpeor  rwy 
Ti)r  *A<riay  tcaroiito^mfy,*^  The  inscription  accompanied  the  trophy  sent 
to  Athens  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikos.] 
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hardly  the  foremost,  object  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander. 
And  their  deliverance  was  in  any  case  less  complete  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  The  subject  and  tributary 
cities  of  Asia  passed  from  a  barbarian  lord  to  a  lord  who 
was,  or  wished  to  be  deemed,  one  of  their  own  people.  But 
they  still  had  a  lord.  The  deliverance  wrought  by  Timo- 
ledn  was  perfect ;  with  him  to  set  free  meant  to  shut  out 
the  power  of  any  lord,  whether  barbarian  master  or  native 
tyrant.  All  this  marks  the  difference  between  the  king 
and  the  republican  leader.  The  princely  deliverer  holds 
that  he  has  a  right  to  reign  over  those  whom  he  delivers, 
the  republican  leader  seeks  to  reign  over  no  man.  The 
princely  deliverer  Sicily  has  not  yet  seen ;  but  he  has  already 
shown  himself  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula,  and  before 
many  years  he  is  to  show  himself  in  Sicily  also.  But  for 
a  thousand  years  and  more  it  is  only  for  a  moment  that  he 
shows  himself.  Then  the  Norman  came  to  do  in  Sicily 
what  the  Macedonian  could  do  in  the  East,  but  what  the 
Epeirot  could  not  do  in  the  West.  But  two-and-twenty 
ages  were  to  pass,  the  words  kingship  and  freedom  were 
to  become  words  which  no  longer  shut  out  each  other,  before 
Sicily  again  saw  the  likeness  of  Timoledn. 

The  moral  greatness  of  the  victory  of  Timole6n  cannot 
be  surpassigd ;  no  battle  was  ever  fought  and  won  in  a  purer 
cause.  And  as  a  military  exploit,  as  a  defeat  of  the  many 
by  the  few,  it  ranks  high  among  the  great  battles  of  history. 
In  Sicilian  history,  as  a  victory  of  Greek  over  barbarian,  it 
ranks  along  with  Himera,  perhaps  before  it.  And,  as  men 
thought  in  those  days,  the  glory  of  Timole6n  and  his  com- 
rades was  in  no  way  lessened,  it  was  rather  not  a  little 
enhanced,  because  their  victory  was  not  wholly  their  own, 
because  the  gods  almost  visibly  stepped  in  to  help  them.  It 
was  much  for  Timoledn  to  be  the  smiter  of  the  barbarian, 
the  liberator  of  the  Greek ;  it  was  more  to  be  the  special 
favourite  of  Heaven,  the  man  for  whose  behoof  a  special 
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goddess  was  as  it  were  to  be  caUed  into  being.     A  dis-  chap.  xi. 
tinguished  historian  of  Sicily  compares  the  victory  of  the 
Krimisos^  as  a  victoiy  of  the  few  over  the  manj^  with  the 
English  victories  at  Cr^cy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincoort  ^.     As 
those  can  hardly  be  called  victories  of  freedom,  an  English- 
man would  rather  compare  it  with  the  victories  of  the  Con- 
federates over  the  might  of  Austria  and  Burgundy^.    Un-  Tmniient 
happily  its  fruits  were  less  lasting.     Timole6n  g^ve  Greek  victory. 
Sicily  a  moment  of  freedom  and  happiness,  of  freedom  and 
happiness  more  perfect  for  the  moment  than  that  which  the 
land  had  enjoyed  between  the  &11  of  the  old  tyrants  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Athenian  invasions.     But  it  was  yet 
shorter.    In  a  few  years  after  Timoleon's  death  tyranny 
was  again  a  power  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  only  by  a  tyrant^s 
arm  that  the  barbarian  could  be  withstood. 

*  "  Timoledn  had  beaten  the  barbarians  ^ ;  he  had  still  to 
deal  with  the  tyrants.  Mamercus  at  KatanS  had  turned 
against  him  and  had  asked  for  help  at  Carthage.     Just 

[^  Holm,  Gesohiohte  Siciliens,  ii.  aio,  an.] 
P  Morgarten,  Sempach,  GranBon  and  Morat.] 

*  From  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  227  seqq. 

['  What  is  not  stated  is  how  Timoledn  foUowed  up  his  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians.  Dioddros  (xvi.  81)  says  that  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  made  its  way  with  difficulty  to  Lilybaion,  but  adds  that  they  were 
afiraid  to  sail  away  to  Libya.  No  account  is  given  us  of  any  attempt 
on  the  great  Carthaginian  cities,  Ras  Melkart  (Hdrakleia  Min6a)  or 
Panormos,  not  to  speak  of  Lilybaion  itself.  There  is  something  incon- 
sequent and  inconclusive  in  Tlmoledn's  conduct,  perhaps  due  to  the  wish  of 
his  mercenaries  to  return  with  their  booty,  perhaps  to  the  fear  of  enemies 
in  his  rear.  It  is  however  too  much  of  a  piece  with  his  loitering  at 
Hadranum  after  the  defeat  of  Hiketas.  Plutarch  (Tim.  39)  complacently 
relates  that  three  days  were  spent  in  erecting  the  trophy;  and  though 
a  body  of  mercenaries,  insufficient,  as  it  proved,  even  for  that  task,  was 
left  to  harry  the  EpikrateiGf  Timoledn  himself,  so  far  from  trying  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  into  the  sea,  returned  to  Syracuse.  Carthage  showed 
greater  energy,  and  we  find  her  dispatching  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  to  the 
assistance  of  her  Sicilian  subjects  and  allies.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that 
Hiketas  so  far  from  being  overawed  by  Timoledn's  victor^  chose  the 
moment  to  revolt,  and  was  given  time  to  receive  Carthaginian  help.] 
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now  Carthage  could  only  send  a  body  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries ;  but  they  seem  to  have  set  up  Hiketas  again  in 
the  tyranny  of  Leontinoi  ^,  and  there  was  another  tyrant 
Hipp6n  at  Messana^.  These  men  gained  some  victories 
over  some  of  Timoledn's  mercenaries^  men  who  had  had  a 
share  in  the  sacrilege  at  Delphi  So  men  said  that  the  gods 
fiivoured  Timoledn  wherever  he  went  himself^  but  that  they 
punished  his  guilty  followers  when  he  was  not  with  them  ^. 
Presently  all  these  tynmts  were  put  down  by  Timoledn. 
Hiketas  was  taken  at  Leontinoi  ^  and  put  to  death  as  a 
tyrant  and  traitor.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  sent  to 
Syracuse,  where  the  Syracusans  condemned  them  to  death 
in  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion 
by  Hiketas.  It  was  held  to  be  the  one  stain  on  the  character 
of  Timoledn,  that,  though  he  did  nothing  to  promote  this 
cruelty,  he  did  nothing  to  hinder  it*.     Mamercus^  sur- 

[>  See  Appendix  VI.] 

['  Plut.  Tim.  34.  To  these  tyrants  Dioddros  (xvi  8a)  adds  Nikodemdi 
at  Centoripa  and  ApoUdniadds  at  Agyrium.] 

[»  Pint.  Tim.  30.] 

I*  It  is  strange  to  find  (Pint.  Tim.  33)  Hiketas  for  a  while  overmnning 
and  ravaging  at  will  the  Syracosan  territory  and  the  viotorions  Timoledn 
with  only  a  small  body  of  troops  to  oppose  him  {dxlyovs  (rrpandrras).  The 
geography  of  the  campaign  is  obscure.  Hiketas  with  superior  forces 
mocks  at  Timoledn,  then  encamped  by  Kalauria,  an  otherwise  unknown 
town.  Finally,  Timoledn,  with  horsemen  and  light-armed,  attacks  Hiketas' 
army  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  on  the  further  side  of  the  Damyrias, 
which  had  therefore  to  be  forded  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  To  chose  the 
leaders  of  the  assault  where  many  were  clamouring  to  be  first,  Tlraole6n 
collected  the  rings  of  his  cavalry  officers  {IxApxai)  in  his  chlamys,  and  the 
first  he  drew,  having  on  it  a  trophy  engraved  for  its  device,  was  greeted  as 
an  omen  of  victory.] 

[*  Plutarch  himself  is  compelled  to  remark  (Tim.  33),  xai  lhic€t  rwro 
r&v  Ti/iokioyTos  ipycay  dxaptarSTOToy  ytyioBat,'] 

[*  On  the  occasion  of  successes  gained  over  Timoledn's  mercenaries  near 
Messana  and  leta  (Plut.  Tim.  30),  Mamercus  had  written  the  insulting 
lines  quoted  above  (p.  301).  He  was  defeated  by  the  river  Abolos, — 
perhaps  the  Alabon  (cf.  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  214, 471, 47a),~with  a  loss  of  a,ooo 
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rendered  to  Timole&n  on  condition  that  he  should  have  a  ohap.zi. 
trial  before  the  Syracnsan  assembly  and  that  Timoledn 
should  not  speak  against  him.  Timoledn  held  his  peace; 
when  Mamereus  saw  how  strongly  the  Syracusans  were 
against  him^  he  tried  to  dash  his  head  against  the  stone 
seats  of  the  theatre  where  the  assembly  was  held  ^.  But  he 
failed^  and  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  robber.   As  for  Hippdn^  Hippdn 

exoouted 

he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Messanians  themselves^  who  by  Mes- 

put  him  solemnly  to  deaths  sending  for  the  boys  to  see^  as 

the  pimishment  of  a  tjrrant  was  held  to  be  an  edifying 

sight ^.     These  things  seem  harsh  to  us;  but  we  should 

remember  that  all  Greeks  held  that  a  tyrant  who  had  risen 

by  trampling  all  law  underfoot  had  lost  all  right  to  the 

protection  of  law,  and  that  he  might  be  rightly  dealt  with 

as  a  wild  beast. 

^^  And  now  peace  was  made  with  Carthafife.     The  Haly-  Peaoe  with 
^^  ^^  ^    Carthage, 

kos  was  still  to  be  the  boundary^;  so  Carthage  still  kept 

Selinous  and  Herakleia;  but  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 

chose  were  allowed  to  move  freely  into  the  Greek  territory. 

men,  a  large  part  of  them  Geakdn's  contingent  (Plat.  11m.  34).  Hit  first 
reeoorce  was  to  try  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Luoanians,  but  his 
fleet  deserted  him  and  handed  over  Kataad  to  Timoledn.  He  was  finally 
captnred  at  Messana  where  he  had  taken  refuge  with  Hippdn  (Plut.  1.  c.).] 

\}  Plut.  Tim.  34 ;  $offtj0oii  S2  m*piwiwrw¥  Koi.  r^  kMicXjf<r(c»  bfwv  dvApal' 
TTiToy  li$u  fibf'os  rd  Ifi&noy  &d  /Ucou  rov  Btdrpov,  leai  wp6s  ri  rSiv  fidBpcav 
9p6/i^  iptpSfitPot  avripp9i£€  ri^r  jtc^oX^  i/s  dwodattoii/ifyos.'] 

[^  Jh.;  icat  'mipdKa06yT€s  ainbv  ol  Mctroi^toi,  itai  ro^9  muias  kit  rSfv  818a- 
(rKaX€lejy  dn  iirl  $iafia  K&kkurroy  rV  tov  rvpdyvov  n/iwplav  A'yay6vT€S  €ts 
Biarpoy,  ^Kiaayro  Moi  M^pBtifioy.'] 

['  Diod.  xyL  8a  ;  furA  Zl  rovro  rwy  KapxfZoyUfy  Ztavptcfi^vaafUycay  ical 
voXXd  ZttjOiyrwy,  awtx^P^*^  abroU  Tifit  tlpf^ytfy,  &<yT€  rdr  fih^  *E\?<siy(Sas 
ir6\€is  Avdffas  kKtvOipas  ttycu  rhiy  Z^  "AXvtcoy  /caXovfuyoy  wora/i^v  Sptoy  ttycu 
rifs  knarifwy  iwucpartias'  ut^  J^ciVcu  8i  Kapxffioytois  fiorjOrjoat.  roii  rvpAyyois 
vokffiovct  vpds  XvpoMociovs,  Plutarch  (Tim.  34) — or  his  MSS. — erroneously 
calls  the  boundary  river  the  "  Lykos.*'  As  in  Dioddros  (xv.  1 7),  this  is  the 
Eastern  Halykos  or  Platani.] 
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CHAP.  XI.   And  the  Carthaginians  bound  themselves  by  a  clause  most 

unlike  their  first  treaty  with  Dionysios,  not  to  give  help  to 

Remaining  any  tyrant.    There  were  still  some  to  put  down  at  Cen- 

tyrants  put 

down.         turipa  and  Agyrium  ^.     The  people  of  the  last  Sikel  town, 

when  set  free  from  their  tyrant  ApolldniadSs,  were  admitted 

to  Syraeusan  citizenship,  and  they  received  Greek  settlers 

in  their  territory  *.     So  greatly  had  the  distinction  between 

Greek  and  Sikel,  so  clearly  marked  a  hundred  years  before, 

Campan-     now  died  out.    Timoledn  also  put  an  end  to  the  Campanians 

iana  of 

.^Etna         at  ^tna  ^,  and  he  sent  fresh  settlers  to  Gela  and  Akragas  ^. 

(j^l^^^     Akragas  now  again  became  a  place  of  some  importance, 

^^2^5^  though  it  never  rose  again  to  its  old  greatness.    Thus,  if 

not  all  Sicily,  yet  nearly  all  that  part  of  Sicily  which  had 

ever  been  either  Greek  or  Sikel,  was  now  free.     It  became 

again  a  land  of  free  conmionwealths,  without  either  foreign 

masters  or  domestic  tyrants. 

Abdica-  ^^  Timoledn's  work  was  now  done.    He  laid  down  his  office 

tion  of 

Timoledn.    of  general,  and  with  it  all  extraordinary  powers*.     He 

became  a  private  man,  and,  as  a  private  man,  he  chose 

[^  Diod.  zvi.  8a.  Abont  this  time  too  (Diod.  1.  c)  Timoledn  seized  and 
executed  the  Tyrrhene  pirate  Poetumius,  who  with  twelve  piratical  vessels 
had  put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  <'  as  a  friend."] 

['  Diod.  1. 0. ;  robs  i\€tf$€poi$iwTas  ^vpcucofflcvi  iirolfffft.  For  the  division 
of  part  of  the  Agyrian  territory  among  the  new  colonists,  see  above, 

P-  3  30 

[*  Diod.  L  c. ;  roht  8*  Ir  Atrpif  Kd^urayovr  licwoXiopie^as  M<p$€ip€.'] 
[*  Plut.  Tim.  35.  Akragas  was  colonised  by  Yelians  (Eleates)  under 
Megellos  and  Pheristos ;  QcIa  by  Gorgos  of  Keos.  The  remains  of  the 
old  citizens  were  also  collected.  Fresh  inhabitants  were  further  sent  to 
Kamarina  (Diod.  xvi.  8a) ;  but  the  Leontines  were  transplanted  to  Syra- 
cuse (Diod.  1.  c.).] 

[^  Plutarch  (Tim.  37)  uses  the  phrase  &wo$4<r9cu  rify  fumipxloy.  He 
makes  Timoledn  abdicate  his  powers  immediately  on  his  return  to  Syracuse 
after  putting  down  the  tyrants.  The  cause  of  his  retirement  was  his 
blindness  which  had  come  upon  him  when  encamped  at  Mylai  (Milazao), 
in  his  campaign  against  Hippdn  of  Messana  and  Mamercus.] 
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rather  to  Kve  in  the  land  which  he  had  delivered  than  to  go  chap.xi. 

back  to  his  own  Corinth.    He  sent  to  Corinth  for  his  wife  Timoledn 

as  a  private 
and  children^  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  on  an  estate  citizen. 

close  to  Syracuse  which  the  Syracusan  people  had  given 

him  ^.     He  became  blind,  and  he  seldom  visited  the  city  or 

took  any  part  in  public  affairs.     But  when  the  Syracusan 

people  wished  for  his  advice,  he  was  brought  in  a  carriage 

into  the  theatre,  and  he  told  them  what  was  best  ^.     Once 

or  twice  men  spoke  against  him ;  then  all  that  he  said  was 

that  the  wish  of  his  heart  was  now  fulfilled ;  every  man  in 

Syracuse  could  speak  as  he  pleased  ^.     At  last,  about  eight 

years  after  his  first  coming  into  Sicily,  he  died  (b.c.  336)*.  Death  of 

Timoledn. 
As  a  special  honour,  he  was  buried  within  the  city,  and  b.c.  336. 

aroimd  his  monument  in  the  agora  was  built  a  range  of 

public  buildings  called  after  him  the  Timoleonteion  *.     So 

P  Pint.  Tim.  36.]  [«  lb.  38.] 

['  lb.  37.  Upon  one,  Laphystios,  making  an  accusation  against  him, 
Timoledn  would  not  snffer  the  Syracusans  to  howl  bim  down.  It  was, 
he  said,  in  order  that  any  one  who  wished  shonld  be  able  to  have 
reoourse  to  the  laws  that  he  had  endured  such  toil  and  danger  on  their 
behalf.  His  oth^  utterance  of  the  same  nature  was  on  the  occasion  of 
D^mainetos  making  many  charges  agaimtt  his  conduct  as  strat^os ;  ir/)ds 
Ik^Xvov  fi^y  oifi^y  dyrttir*  rois  8i  $fc*s  €<f>rj  x^P^^  6<p€i\(iv,  oh  tJu^aro  Xvpa- 
Koalovs  Iwiitiy  r^  vapfnjalas  tevpiovs  ytvofxivow,  Cf.  Com.  Nep.  (Tim.  5), 
where  ''Lamistius  "  is  given  for  Laphystios.] 

[*  Diod.  xvi.  90.  Dioddros'  words — aTparrjy^aas  hrj  dicrdf — take  in  the 
period  of  his  retirement  as  well  as  his  strat^gia.  01.  ex.  4  is  here  given 
as  the  date  of  his  death,  that  is,  the  last  half  of  337  or  the  first  of  336  B.  0. 
But  as  Amoldt  (op.  cit.  191)  points  out,  the  numerous  accounts  of  Timoledn 
as  a  private  citizen  by  Plutarch  and  Comelins  Nepos  weigh  in  favour  of 
the  later  year,  336.] 

['  Plut.  Tim.  39.  His  bier,  supported  by  youths  chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  lot,  was  carried  over  the  site  of  the  levelled  castle  of  Dionysios.  Many 
myriads  of  people,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads  and  clothed  in  white, 
gathered  together  from  tlie  whole  of  Greek  Sicily,  followed,  as  in  some 
great  festal  procession,  but  real  weeping  and  wailing  mingled  with  the 
ritual  ohaunting  of  the  dead  man's  praises.  As  the  body,  still  resting  on 
its  funeral  couch,  was  laid  on  the  pyre,  the  herald  Ddmdtrios,  who  had  the 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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now  Carthage  cotdd  only  send  a  body  of  Greek  mer- 
oenaries ;  but  they  seem  to  have  set  up  Hiketas  again  in 
the  tyranny  of  Leontinoi  ^,  and  there  was  another  tyrant 
Hipp6n  at  Messana'.  These  men  gained  some  victories 
over  some  of  Timoledn's  mercenaries^  men  who  had  had  a 
share  in  the  sacrilege  at  Delphi.  So  men  said  that  the  g^ds 
fovoured  Timoledn  wherever  he  went  himself^  but  that  they 
punished  his  guilty  followers  when  he  was  not  with  them  ^. 
Presently  all  these  tyrants  were  put  down  by  Timoledn. 
Hiketas  was  taken  at  Leontinoi  ^  and  put  to  death  as  a 
tyrant  and  traitor.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  sent  to 
Syracuse,  where  the  Syracusans  condemned  them  to  death 
in  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Di6n 
by  Hiketas.  It  was  held  to  be  the  one  stain  on  the  character 
of  Timoledn^  that^  though  he  did  nothing  to  promote  this 
cruelty,  he  did  nothing  to  hinder  it*.     Mamercus*  sur- 

["  See  Appendix  VI.] 

['  Plat.  Tim.  34.  To  these  tyrants  Dioddros  (xvi.  Sa)  adds  Nikodemdi 
at  Centaripa  and  ApoUdDiadds  at  Agyrium.] 

[»  Plut.  Tim.  30.] 

[*  It  is  strange  to  find  (Pint.  Tim.  3a)  Hiketas  for  a  while  ovemmning 
and  ravaging  at  will  the  Syracusan  territory  and  the  victorioos  Timoledn 
with  only  a  small  body  of  troops  to  oppose  him  (6\lyovs  arpariimts).  The 
geography  of  the  campaign  is  obscnre.  EEiketas  with  saperior  forces 
mocks  at  Timoledn,  then  encamped  by  Kalaaria,  an  otherwise  unknown 
town.  Finally,  Tlmole6n,  with  horsemen  and  light-aimed,  attacks  Hiketas' 
army  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  on  the  further  side  of  the  Damyrias, 
which  had  therefore  to  be  forded  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  To  chose  the 
leaders  of  the  assault  where  many  were  clamouring  to  be  first,  Tlmole6n 
collected  the  rings  of  his  cavalry  o£Scers  {l\&px<u)  in  his  chlamys,  and  the 
first  he  drew,  having  on  it  a  trophy  engraved  for  its  device,  was  greeted  as 
an  omen  of  victory.] 

[*  Plutarch  himself  is  compelled  to  remark  (Tim.  33),  koX  hoic*i  tovto 
TOfy  TifiokioyTos  ipycay  i.xopi<rr6Tarov  y€vMai^ 

[*  On  the  occasion  of  successes  gained  over  Timoledn*s  mercenaries  near 
Messana  and  leta  (Plut.  Tim.  30),  Mameicus  had  written  the  insulting 
lines  quoted  above  (p.  301).  He  was  defeated  by  the  river  Abolos, — 
perhaps  the  Alabon  (cf.  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  214, 471, 47a), — with  a  loss  of  a,ooo 
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rendered  to  Tiinole6n  on  condition  that  he  should  have  a  chap.  xi. 
trial  before  the  Syracusan  assembly  and  that  Timoledn 
should  not  speak  against  him.  Timoledn  held  his  peace; 
when  Mamercus  saw  how  strongly  the  Syracusans  were 
against  him^  he  tried  to  dash  his  head  against  the  stone 
seats  of  the  theatre  where  the  assembly  was  held  ^.  But  he 
failed^  and  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  robber.   As  for  Hippdn^  Hippdn 

exoouted 

he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Messanians  themselves^  who  by  Mes- 

put  him  solemnly  to  deaths  sending  for  the  boys  to  see^  as 

the  punishment  of  a  tyrant  was  held  to  be  an  edifying 

sight ^.     These  things  seem  harsh  to  us;  but  we  should 

remember  that  all  Greeks  held  that  a  tyrant  who  had  risen 

by  trampling  all  law  underfoot  had  lost  all  right  to  the 

protection  of  law,  and  that  he  might  be  rightly  dealt  with 

as  a  wild  beast. 

^^  And  now  peace  was  made  with  Carthagre.     The  Haly-  Peaoe  with 

-&  J    Carthage, 

kos  was  still  to  be  the  boundary^;  so  Carthage  still  kept 

Selinous  and  HSrakleia;  but  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 

chose  were  allowed  to  move  freely  into  the  Greek  territory. 

men,  a  large  part  of  them  Geskdn'a  oontuigeiit  (Plat.  11m.  54).  Hit  first 
reeoorce  was  to  try  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Lncanians,  bnt  his 
fleet  deserted  him  and  handed  over  Katand  to  Timoledn.  He  was  finally 
captnred  at  Messana  where  he  had  taken  refuge  with  Hippdn  (Plut.  1.  c.).] 

\}  Plut.  Tim.  34 ;  $opij0ois  li  wtpiwiirrcap  leai  r^  UicXjjffiay  6pSav  dvdpal' 
rrjTW  i$«t  fibpas  rd  Iftdrioy  &d  /Uaov  rw  dtdrpov,  itai  wpis  ri  rSrv  fi6$pafy 
bp6ii^  <f>€p6/t€pot  <rvyipp9j^€  H^  /rc^oX^  in  dmOayovfi/ryot,"] 

['  lb. ;  ivo2  wapaXafi6trr€5  aXrrbv  el  M^atHfitKn^  ttai  robs  inu9as  iic  tSjt  9<8a- 
0Ka\€lMf  in  M  $4afui  K&Kkurrov  r^  'TOV  rvpdyyou  Ttfwplay  dyaySyrti  tls 
94arpov,  ^leiffcarro  iud  Siiip$€ipav,'] 

['  Diod.  xvi  8a  ;  /urdi  82  rcarra  rwr  Eapxij^oyUtw  ^awp€<r0€v0afUrvy  xai 
voXXd  ^ttjOirrojiy,  awtxi)pifi<r€W  airroU  r^  dpfffvtfv,  &aTt  rds  fth^  *EX\J7r/8os 
ir6\(is  Avdffas  i\(v$4pas  ttvcu  rhuf  Z^  "AXvteoy  /caXo6tuvov  wora/i^  tpiw  ttvcu 
Tfjs  kitarifwy  iwucpartias*  ut^  J^ftVcu  8i  Kapxffiovtoi?  0<njO^0at  rots  rvp&yrois 
voKtfiovat  vpds  XvpoMociovs,  Plutarch  (Tim.  34)^-or  his  MSS. — erroneously 
calls  the  boundary  river  the  "  Lykos.*'  Ab  in  Dioddros  (xv.  1 7),  this  is  the 
Eastern  Halykos  or  Platani.] 
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CHAP.  XL   And  the  Cartbagiiiiaiis  bound  tbemselves  by  a  clause  most 

unlike  tbeir  first  treaty  with  Dionysioe,  not  to  give  help  to 

Remaining  any  tyrant.    There  were  still  some  to  put  down  at  Cen- 

tyranta  put 

down.  turipa  and  Agyrium  ^.  The  people  of  the  last  Sikel  town, 
when  set  free  from  tbeir  tyrant  Apolldniades,  were  admitted 
to  Syracusan  citizenship,  and  they  received  Greek  settlers 
in  their  territory  ^.  So  greatly  had  the  distinction  between 
Greek  and  Sikel,  so  clearly  marked  a  hundred  years  before, 

Campan-     now  died  out.    Timoledn  also  put  an  end  to  the  Campanians 

ians  of 

jS^ntk        at  MtnA  ^,  and  he  sent  fresh  settlers  to  Gela  and  Akragas  *. 
destroyed. 

Gela  and  Akragas  now  again  became  a  place  of  some  importance, 
^^^^  though  it  never  rose  again  to  its  old  greatness.  Thus,  if 
not  all  Sicily,  yet  nearly  all  that  part  of  Sicily  which  had 
ever  been  either  Greek  or  Sikel,  was  now  free.  It  became 
again  a  land  of  free  commonwealths,  without  either  foreign 
masters  or  domestic  tyrants. 
Abdica-  ^^  Timolcdn's  work  was  now  done.    He  laid  down  his  office 

tion  of 

Timoleftn.    of  general,  and  with  it  all  extraordinary  powers*.     He 
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became  a  private  man,  and,  as  a  private  man,  he  chose 

[^  Diod.  rvi.  8a.  About  this  time  too  (Diod.  1.  c.)  Timoledn  seized  and 
executed  the  Tyrrhene  pirate  Postumius,  who  with  twelve  piratical  vessels 
had  put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  '*  as  a  firiend.*'] 

['  Diod.  1.  o. ;  robs  k\w0€pca$irra5  ^vpcucofflovs  iwoifffft.  For  the  division 
of  part  of  the  Agyrian  territory  among  the  new  colonists,  see  above, 

P-  3  3] 

[*  Diod.  L  c. ;  rois  9*  ^  Atryfi  Kofiwayovs  iiewoXtopie^aas  9i4<p$€ipt,'] 
[*  Plut.  Tim.  35.  Akragas  was  colonized  by  Yelians  (Eleates)  under 
Megellos  and  Pheristos ;  Gela  by  Gorges  of  Keos.  The  remains  of  the 
old  citizens  were  also  collected.  Fresh  inhabitants  were  further  sent  to 
Kamarina  (Diod.  zvi.  8a) ;  but  the  Leontines  were  transplanted  to  Syra- 
cuse (Diod.  1.  c.).] 

['  Plutarch  (Tim.  37)  uses  the  phrase  &wo04<r$ai  r^  luampx^oi^*  He 
makes  Timoledn  abdicate  his  powers  immediately  on  his  return  to  Syracuse 
after  putting  down  the  tyrants.  The  cause  of  his  retirement  was  his 
blindness  which  had  come  upon  him  when  encamped  at  Mylai  (Milazao), 
in  his  campaign  against  Hippdn  of  Messana  and  Mamercus.] 
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rather  to  live  in  the  land  which  he  had  delivered  than  to  go   chap.  xi. 

back  to  his  own  Corinth.    He  sent  to  Corinth  for  his  wife  Timoledn 

as  a  private 
and  children^  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  on  an  estate  citizen. 

close  to  Syracuse  which  the  Syracusan  people  had  given 

him  ^,     He  became  blind,  and  he  seldom  visited  the  city  or 

took  any  part  in  public  affairs.     But  when  the  Syracusan 

people  wished  for  his  advice,  he  was  brought  in  a  carriage 

into  the  theatre,  and  he  told  them  what  was  best  ^.     Once 

or  twice  men  spoke  against  him ;  then  all  that  he  said  was 

that  the  wish  of  his  heart  was  now  fulfilled ;  every  man  in 

Syracuse  could  speak  as  he  pleased  ^.     At  last,  about  eight 

years  after  his  first  coming  into  Sicily,  he  died  (b.c.  336)*.  Death  of 

,       .    T        .      .  .  Timoledn. 

As  a  special  honour,  he  was  buned  within  the  city,  and  b.c.  336. 
around  his  monument  in  the  agora  was  built  a  range  of 
public  buildings  called  after  him  the  Timoleonteion  *.     So 

P  Plut.  Tim.  36.]  [*  lb.  38,] 

['  lb.  37.  Upon  one,  Laphystios,  making  an  accusation  against  him, 
'Hmoledn  would  not  suffer  the  Syraonsans  to  howl  him  down.  It  was, 
he  said,  in  order  that  any  one  who  wished  should  be  able  to  have 
recourse  to  the  laws  that  he  had  endnred  such  toil  and  danger  on  their 
behalf.  His  other  utterance  of  the  same  nature  was  on  the  occasion  of 
DSmainetos  making  many  charges  againsit  his  conduct  as  stratdgos ;  v/>df 
kx^ivov  yi\v  otittkv  dyrcnrc  toTs  Z\  0fc*s  (<pfj  X^P*^  d<l>tik€iv,  oh  €i(aro  Xvpor 
Koalovs  Ivihtiv  T§$  vapfnjfflcts  Kvpiovs  yfyoftivovs.  Cf.  Com.  Nep.  (Tim.  5), 
where  ^'Lamistius  "  is  given  for  Laphystios.] 

[*  Diod.  xvi.  90.  Dioddros*  words — ffrparrfyfiffas  trij  dxrdf — take  in  the 
period  of  his  retirement  as  well  as  his  strat^a.  01.  ex.  4  is  here  given 
as  the  date  of  his  death,  that  is,  the  last  half  of  337  or  the  first  of  336  B.  c. 
But  as  Amoldt  (op.  cit.  191)  points  out,  the  numerous  accounts  of  Timole6n 
as  a  private  citizen  by  Plutarch  and  Comelius  Nepos  weigh  in  favour  of 
the  later  year,  336.] 

['  Plut.  Tim.  39.  His  bier,  supported  by  youths  chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  lot,  was  carried  over  the  site  of  the  levelled  castle  of  Bionysios.  Many 
myriads  of  people,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads  and  clothed  in  white, 
gathered  together  firom  the  whole  of  Greek  Sicily,  followed,  as  in  some 
great  festal  procession,  but  real  weeping  and  wailing  mingled  with  the 
ritual  ohaunting  of  the  dead  man's  praises.  As  the  body,  still  resting  on 
its  funeral  couch,  was  laid  on  the  pyre,  the  herald  Ddmdtrios,  who  had  the 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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CHAP.  XT.  died^  and  so  was  honoured,  the  man  of  the  worthiest  fame 
in  the  whole  story  of  Sicily,  the  man  who  thought  it  enough 
to  deliver  others  and  who  sought  nothing  for  himself. 

Example  of     ''  But  though  neither  Sicily  nor  any  other  part  of  the 

Didn  and 

Timoledn    Greek  world  ever  saw  such  another  as  Timoleon,  and  though 

■Oil  OlHTSd 

the  immediate  work  of  Timoleon  lasted  only  a  short  time, 
yet  the  example  of  Dion  and  Timoleon  had  a  great  effect. 
It  became  the  custom  now  for  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  when  they  were  pressed  by  any  enemies,  at  once  to 
ask  for  help  in  Old  Greece.  We  must  remember  the  state 
of  Old  Greece  at  the  time.  When  Timoleon  sailed  for 
Sicily,  Philip  of  Macedon  was  fast  advancing  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Greece,  and  before  Timoleon  died,  the  battle  of 
Chaironeia  in  B.C.  338  had  actually  given  him  that  su- 
premacy. This  was  a  state  of  things  which  made  many  in 
Greece  dissatisfied,  and  anxious  to  try  their  fortimes  in  the 
West.  Presently  came  the  wonderful  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  establishment  of  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  by  his  generals  stirred  up  ambitious  princes  to 
attempt  the  like  in  other  lands.  There  were  now  no  great 
citizens  like  Timoleon  or  even  like  Dion ;  but  several  kings 
of  Sparta  and  of  Epeiros  showed  themselves  eager  for 
western  adventure.  The  first  of  these  was  ArchidSmos 
king  of  Sparta,  who  had  played  a  considerable  part  in 
the  older  state  of  things  in  Greece,  and  who  was  glad  to 

stroDgest  Toice  of  any,  read  a  decree  of  the  Sjracusan  people,  proclaiming 
that  a  pnblic  funeral,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  minse,  had  been  voted 
to  Timoledn  as  liberator  and  refounder  of  the  chief  Sicilian  cities,  as 
conqueror  of  the  barbarians  and  lawgiver  to  Syracuse,  and  announced  the 
establishment  in  his  honour  of  musical,  equestrian,  and  gymnastic  games. 
The  Timoleonteiont  built  about  his  tomb,  itself  served  as  a  gymnasium 
and  pwlaestra.     (Cf.  Diod.  xvi.  90 ;  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  5.)] 


Archida- 
moB  of 
Sparta. 
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escape  from  the  new  by  trjring  his  fortune  elsewhere.     The  chap.  xi. 

Tarantines,  pressed  hy  the  Lucanians  and  Messapians^ 

asked    help    of    their    metropolis    Sparta^    just    as    the 

Syracusans  had  asked  help  of  their  metropolis  Corinth. 

Archidftmos  came  out  to^their  help ;  but  he  was  slain  (b.c, 

338)  in  a  battle  with  the  barbarians  at  Manduria  or  Man- 

durion,  on  the  same  day,  men  said,  as  Philip's  victory  at 

Chaironeia  \ 

"  We  can  only  guess  at  the  objects  of  Archidamos.    The 

next  who  came,  the  Molottian  king  Alexander,  uncle  of  the  Alexander 

tbe  Mo- 
more  famous  Macedonian  of  the  same  name,  certainly  came  lottian. 

to  found  a  dominion  for  himself  over  Greeks  and  barbarians 

(b.c.  332-331)^.     He  began  the  work  with  some  success; 

he  even  made  a  treaty  with  Rome,  then  a  strong  power  in 

Central  Italy  but  which  had  not  reached  so  far  south.    But 

he  was  presently  murdered,  and  his  schemes  died  with  him. 

Neither  of  these  princes  actually  touched  Sicily  *,  though 

some  of  those  who  came  after  them  on  the  same  errand 

had  directly  to  do  with  Sicilian  affairs.     Meanwhile  we 

have  nothing  to  say  about  Sicily  itself  for  several  yeai-s, 

\}  Diod.  xvi.  88.  For  Arohidamos'  Italian  expeditioQ,  of.  Diod.  xvi.  63  ; 
Pans.  iii.  10;  vi.4;  Strab.  vi.  3;  Pint.  Agis,  3;  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen. 
xii.  536.] 

p  For  the  Molottian  Alexander,  see  Diod.  xvi.  7a ;  Jnstin,  viii.  6 ; 
ix.  6,  7 ;  xii  2 ;  xvii.  3 ;  xviii.  i ;  xxiii.  i ;  Livy,  viii.  3,  17,  24.] 

['  I  have  elsewhere  (Horsemen  of  Tarentmn,  83)  shown  from  nomis- 
matio  evidence,  that  the  Epeirot  Alexander,  daring  his  campaigns  against 
the  Lucanians  and  Bmttians,  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Lokrians, 
and  have  further  caUed  attention  to  the  &ot  that  some  bronze  coins  struck 
at  Syracuse  shortly  after  Timoledn's  time,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Syracusans  also  claimed  him  as  their  ally.  On  these  pieces  (see  Supplement  IV. 
p.  350)  the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios  is  coupled  on  the  reverse  with  the 
thunderbolt  and  seated  eagle  which  on  the  contemporary  coinages  of 
the  Italiot  cities  were  the  badges  of  the  Molottian  alliance.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Western  Alexander  included  Sicily  in  his  far-reaching 
schemes.] 

Z  2 
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CHAP  XI.  till  a  new  power  arises  which  brings  Sicily  into  a  wider 
connexion  with  the  world  in  general  than  any  that  came 
before  it." 

Timoledn'g  [On  the  other  hand  the  careers  of  the  series  of  princely 
deliverers  from  over  sea  called  in  by  the  Italiot  Greeks 
who  had  been  to  so  large  an  extent  the  subjects  or  de- 
pendents of  Dionysios  suggest  many  points  of  comparison 
with  those  of  Di6n  and  Timoleon  in  Sicily.  The  chief 
moving  cause  in  this  case  was  the  advance  of  the  Lu- 
canians,  a  Sabellian  race,  and  the  forerunners  of  their 
greater  kinsmen  of  Latium  in  South-Italian  conquest.  The 
Greek  city  which  now  took  the  lead  among  the  Italiot 
confederates  was  Taras,  and  from  Taras  on  each  occasion 
came  the  first  invitation  of  foreign  help  which  brought 
over  in  succession  the  Spartan  king  Archid^lmos,  the  Molot- 
tian  Alexander,  the  Spartan  princes  Akrotatos  and  Kle6ny- 
mos,  and  to  which  in  the  next  age  the  intervention  of 
Pyrrhos  was  to  be  due.] 

Timoledn         The  western  enterprise  of  Archidftmos  was  b(^nm  and 
and  At-  ....  . 

chid&mos     ended  while  Timoleon  still  lived.  And  there  are  some  points 

compared,  ^j^j^j^  connect  the  two,  in  opposition  to  those  that  came 
after.  Both  came  from  the  ancient  and  acknowledged 
cities  of  Old  Greece,  while  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos  came 
from  a  land  whose  Greek  character  had  hitherto  been  doubt- 
ful, and  which  their  career  did  much  to  establish  as  a  Greek 
state.  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos  too  were  kings  in  the  full 
sense,  not  Eastern  despots  certainly,  but  still  fully  kings. 
Timoleon  was  a  simple  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  and  if 
Archid&mos  was  a  king,  he  was  king  in  a  city  whose 
kings  were  rather  hereditary  magistrates  than  kings  even 
in  the  Epeirot  or  Macedonian  sense. 

Again,  there  is  another  point  of  union,  incidental  but 
very  significant.  Few  as  are  the  years  which  part  the 
enterprises  of   Timoleon   and   Archid§.mos  from   that  of 
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Alexander  of  Epeiros,  it  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  state  ohaf.  zi. 
of  Italy  that  Rome  has  no  dealings  with  Timolefin  and 
Archid&mos,  while  the  dealings  of  Rome  with  Alexander 
form  an  important  part  of  his  story.  Between  Timoledn 
and  ArehidlLmos  again  there  is  this  marked  difference,  that 
the  career  of  Timoleon  is  wholly  Sicilian,  while  that  of 
Archid^mos  is  wholly  Italian.  But  this  difference  is  little 
more  than  incidental.  Timoleon's  career  of  deliverance 
might  have  been  extended  to  Italy  as  easily  as  were  careers 
of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Dionysios  before  him  and 
of  Agathokles  after  him.  And  Italian  success  on  the  part 
of  Archid&mos  might  well  have  opened  a  career  in  Sicily 
for  him. 

All  alike,  Timole6n,  Archid^mos,  Alexander,  Kleonymos,  Mace- 
Pyrrhos,  mark  that  the  later  age  of  Greek  history,  the  age  of  ^^  *^^ 
in  which  Macedonia  plays  a  leading,  often  a  dominant  part,  I>«Hverer8. 
has  already  begun.  They  belong  however  to  three  dif- 
ferent stages.  Timole6n  and  Archidftmos  set  out  when  Philip 
is  already  threatening  Greece  but  is  not  yet  her  master. 
Archid&mos  certainly,  perhaps  Timole6n,  turned  his  fetce 
westward  because  Sicily  and  Italy  offered  a  better  field  for 
Greek  energy  than  Old  Greece  itself.  Alexander  of  Epeiros 
strove  to  repeat  in  the  West  what  Alexander  of  Macedon 
had  done  in  the  East.  Pyrrhos  was  one  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  whose  destiny  led  him  westward  instead  of 
eastward.  But  all  belong  to  a  time  distinguished  alike 
from  the  old  days  of  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  one  side 
and  from  the  later  days  of  Achaia  and  Ait61ia,  of  Rhodes 
and  Byzantion,  on  the  other.  That  is,  Timoledn  and 
Archid4mos  belong  to  it  as  far  as  their  western  career  is 
concerned.  The  slayer  of  Timophan^,  the  winner  of  the 
Tearless  Battle,  belong  in  their  birth  and  their  earlier  years 
to  days  before  Philip  had  sprung  to  greatness. 

But,  to  look  at  things  again  from  a  more  general  point 
of  view,  all  come  within  those  two  or  three  generations 
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which  saw  the  question  decided,  what  parts  of  the  world 
were  to  be  brought  under  direct  Greek  influence  in  any 
shape,  and  what  was  to  be  the  range  of  such  influence  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  in  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  on  the 
one  hand,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  lands  beyond  Italy  and 
Sicily,  on  the  other.  Old  Greece,  lying  between  these  two 
outlying  seats  of  Greek  influence,  had,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  her  colonial  settlements,  been  led  to  look  in  both 
directions.  On  both  sides  the  outlying  Greek  settlers  had 
to  strive  with  barbarian  neighbours,  and  from  both  sides 
the  threatened  outpost  of  Hellas  often  called  on  the  mother- 
land for  help. 

The  cry  had  come  first  from  the  East,  because  it  had 
been  by  the  great  Asiatic  kingdoms,  first  Lydia,  then  Persia, 
that  the  freedom  of  Greek  cities  had  been  first  threatened 
and  overthrown.  The  Persian  invasions  of  Greece,  the 
Greek  invasions  of  Persia,  the  tale  of  Miltiades  and  The- 
mistokles,  of  Kimon  and  Xenophdn  and  Agesilaos,  of  Jas6n 
and  Philip  and  Alexander  and  Seleukos,  form  a  long  drama 
which  begins  with  the  taking  of  Miletos  and  the  help  given 
by  Athens  to  her  colony.  The  age  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  fixed  what  was  to  be  the  results  of  the  struggle. 
A  Greek  dominion — for  from  our  point  of  view  a  Mace- 
donian dominion  must  count  as  Greek — stretching  from  the 
Hadriatic  to  the  Hyphasis,  was  proved  to  be  a  day-dream. 
But  a  vast  extension  of  Greek  dominion,  a  still  vaster  ex- 
tension of  Greek  influence,  was  found  to  be  no  dream  at  all. 
It  was  found  possible  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  immediate 
Greek  world  by  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  cities  and  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  Greek  cities;  it  was  found  possible  to 
make  the  eastern  coast  of  the  uEgean,  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  more  thoroughly  a  Greek  land  than  ever, 
and  to  begin  the  process  by  which  all  Asia  Minor  gradually 
became  a  land  essentially  Greek.  Alexander  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  able  to  found  great  Greek  cities  as  capitals  of 
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Syrian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms,  and  to  spread  a  certain  cuap.xi. 
varnish,  sometimes  more  than  mere  varnish,  of  Hellenic 
culture,  not  only  over  the  lands  ruled  by  Greek  kings,  but 
to  a  g^eat  extent  over  the  lands  of  their  barbarian  neigh- 
bours. Greek  colonization,  Macedonian  conquest,  had  laid 
the  foundation  -of  the  state  of  things  when  Rome  should 
move  to  a  colonial  Greek  city  of  Europe,  and  when  the 
solid  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  before  all  others 
the  Roman  land,  the  Romania  which  neither  Slave  nor 
Saracen  could  conquer,  in  days  when  the  name  of  Rome 
implied  the  speech,  the  culture,  and  the  later  faith  of  Greece. 

The  cry  from  the  West  was  later  in  coming,  because  any  Interfer- 
serious  danger  to  the  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily  and  Italy  gI-^^  in 
came  later.  For  the  most  part  the  Greeks  of  those  lands  *^®  ^*^^'- 
fight  their  own  battle.  The  earlier  applications  to  Old 
Greece  are  not  strictly  cries  for  help  for  the  Greek  against 
the  barbarian.  Least  of  all  can  that  name  be  given  to 
a  cry  from  Segesta  for  help  against  Syracuse.  Di6n,  if  he 
could  be  said  to  be  invited  at  all,  was  not  invited  to  give 
help  against  barbarians,  nor  did  he  wage  any  warfare  with 
barbarians.  With  Timol^n  a  change  comes.  He  is 
sent  for  to  deliver  Syracuse  from  a  domestic  tyrant ;  but 
from  the  very  beginning  he  has  to  strive  against  Carthage 
as  well.  In  this  sense  then  the  cry  from  Syracuse  which 
brought  Timoledn  from  Corinth  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
oft-repeated  cry  from  Taras  which  brought  the  princes  of 
Sparta  and  Epeiros  on  errands  which  were  equally  fruitless 
whether  we  look  on  them  as  errands  of  deliverance  or  as 
errands  of  conquest. 

For  the  main  distinction  between  interference  from  Old  Fruitlesa 
Greece  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  is  the  utter  fruitless-  results, 
ness  of  the  westward   action.     In  the  East  the  various 
stages  of  Greek  colonization  and  Macedonian  conquest  led 
to  an  abiding  Greek  influence,  in  the  end  to  what  on  one 
side  was  a  Greek  dominion.     In  the  West  the  traces  of 
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CHAP.  XI.  Greek  colonization  died  out  slowly  but  surely.  A  Greek 
dominion,  answering  to  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  Ea^t, 
Failure  was  never  formed.  Every  attempt  at  it  was  shattered, 
nctbnin  ^^  Spartan  or  Epeirot  did  in  Sicily  or  Italy  what  the  Mace- 
the  West.  Jonians  did  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  None  of  them  founded 
any  power  which  could  be  called  Greek  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon  or  even  as  the  kingdom  of 
Baktria.  Agathokles  and  Hieron  were  native  rulers,  and 
as  founders  of  a  Greek  power  their  work  was  not  lasting. 
The  barbarian  of  Africa  was  driven  out,  but  only  to  make 
room  for  the  barbarian  of  Italy.  And  Rome  in  the  West 
did  not  put  on  the  same  half -Greek  shape  as  Rome  in  the 
East.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  fact  that 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  clave  so  long  to  the  Eastern 
instead  of  the  Western  Empire  undoubtedly  did  something 
to  keep  up  Greek  life  in  them.  In  this  sense  Belisarius, 
though  he  certainly  came  on  no  such  conscious  errand,  was 
a  more  effectual  missionary  of  hellenism  than  Archidamos 
or  Pyrrhos.  In  dealing  therefore  with  the  remote  fore- 
runners of  Roger,  we  have  to  record,  not  a  series  of  successes 
but  a  series  of  failures.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  poetical 
justice  in  the  story  that  the  one  man  who  did  carry  out  the 
errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  one  man  whose  career 
was  wholly  pure,  the  one  who  sought  nothing  for  himself, 
the  one  who  was  only  a  deliverer,  a  conqueror  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  those  whom  he  delivered. 
Timole6n  a  Here  then  comes  the  main  distinction  between  Timoleon 
only.  and  the  princely  adventurers  who  came  after  him.     The 

errand  of  Timole6n  was  purely  an  errand  of  deliverance. 
A  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  he  came  to  free  a  conmion- 
wealth  from  the  enemies  of  its  freedom  within,  to  defend 
it  from  the  enemies  of  its  national  being  without.  As  the 
reward  of  these  services  he  took,  we  can  hardly  say  that  he 
asked,  such  honours  and  such  influence  as  a  free  common- 
wealth  may  rightly  give  to  its  worthiest  citizen.      The 
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errand  of  Archidamos,  of  Alexander,  of  Pyrrhos,  was,  in  one   chap.xi. 
sense,  an  errand  of  deliverance  no  less  than  the  errand  of 
Timole6n.     Their  object  undoubtedly  was  to  act  as  cham-  Later 
pions  of  Hellas,  to  secure  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  adven- 
f  rom  all  danger  of  overthrow,  or  even  of  dependence,  at  the  ^^"^^j. 
hands  of  barbarians.     The  Western  Greek  world  was  to  be  dominion, 
strengthened,  its  bounds  were  to  be  enlarged,  not  only 
against  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  but  against  Rome  and 
Carthage.    But  we  cannot  give  to  the  deliverer  from  Sparta, 
still  less  can  we  g^ve  to  the  deliverer  from  Epeiros,  credit 
for  doing  this  work  in  the  spirit  of  Timole6n,     They  were 
minded,  whenever  they  had  the  chance,  to  set  Greeks  free 
from  barbarian  rule.     But  they  deemed  that  the  deliverer 
had  a  right  to  reign  over  those  whom  he  had  delivered. 

In  the  later  expeditions  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia  were  before  the  eyes  of 
Alexander  and  Pyrrhos ;  what  may  have  been  before  the 
eyes  of  Klednymos  it  is  less  important  to  enquire.  The 
purpose  of  the  two  Molottian  kings  clearly  was  to  do  in  the 
West  what  other  Greek  princes  were  doing  in  the  East. 
They  designed  to  form  a  Greek  dominion  West  of  the 
Hadriatic  to  match  the  Greek  dominion  which  had  arisen 
East  of  the  ^gsean. 

But  their  designs  came  to  nought.  Their  age  proved,  as  Failure 
I  have  already  said,  what  were  to  be  the  bounds  of  Greek  designs, 
dominion  and  Greek  influence  in  tKe  East  and  in  the  West. 
In  the  East  temporary  dominion  was  to  lead  to  abiding 
influence.  Dominion  and  influence  alike  were  to  be  spread 
far  over  new  lands ;  Hellas,  politically  subdued  at  home, 
was  to  make  the  most  wide-spreading  of  her  conquests 
abroad.  In  the  West  no  new  Greek  power  was  to  be 
founded,  no  old  one  was  to  be  extended.  The  decree  which 
had  called  an  Italian  city  to  the  rule  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  in  favour  of  any  prince 
from  Sparta  or  Epeiros,  not  even  in  favour  of  the  purer 
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deliverer  from  Corinth.  One  form  of  Greek  influence  was 
indeed  to  spread  over  Rome  and  the  whole  West.  But 
it  was  not  an  influence  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
made  some  Asiatic  lands  really  Greek  and  which  spread  an 
outward  tinge  of  hellenism  over  a  far  wider  range.  In  the 
West  no  more  lands  or  cities  exchanged  their  own  national 
life  for  that  of  Greece.  Many  lands  and  cities  which  had 
been  thoroughly  Greek  gradually  fell  away  from  the  Greek 
fold.  No  part  of  Italy  or  Sicily  is  now  Greek ;  Asia  Minor 
is  Greek  to  this  day  wherever  Greek  life — one  might  almost 
say  human  life — has  not  been  stamped  out  of  it  by  Turkish 
desolation. 

[The  attempts  of  the  series  of  princely  adventurers  from 
Old  Greece  or  its  border-lands  to  found  for  themselves 
a  dominion  on  Italian  soil  had  thus  no  lasting  result. 
Nor  was  any  Sicilian  power  destined  to  succeed  where 
Spartan  and  Epeirot  failed.  The  Italian  conquests  of 
Dionysios  had  indeed  foreshadowed  these  later  enterprises, 
and  he  at  least  had  been  able  to  hand  on  to  his  son  his 
Italian  possessions  and  dependencies.  The  conquests  of 
Agathokles  in  this  direction  were  still  shorter  Hved.J  The 
Sicilian  commonwealths  and  tyrants  had,  as  a  rule,  too  much 
to  do  at  home.  There  was  ever  before  them  the  great  stru^le 
in  their  own  island,  the  struggle  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Phoenician.  The  &r-reaching  policy  of  Dionysios  and 
Agathoklfis  stands  almost  by  itself.  Sicily  for  the  most 
part  remained  a  world  of  its  own,  a  house  largely  divided 
against  itself,  and  ever  threatened  by  a  single  powerful 
enemy  who  always  kept  his  hold  on  some  possessions, 
greater  or  smaller,  in  the  island  itself.  It  is  only  by  fits 
and  starts  that  the  history  of  Sicily  takes  a  wider  range 
than  the  local  history  of  the  island.  It  is  only  by  fits  and 
starts  that  Sicily  has  much  to  do  either  with  Italy  or  with 
Old  Greece.  Throughout  the  fourth  century  before  Christ 
there  is  no  dread  among  the  Sikeliot  cities,  as  there  con- 
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stantly  was  among  the  Italiot  cities^  of  interference  on  the  chap.  xi. 
part  of  any  native  Italian  power.     Bmttians^  Lueanians^ 
Samnites^  Romans^  were  all  seen  from  a  distance.     With  Bitful 
Old  Greece  too  dealings  are  rare  and  fitful.    The  Athenian  between 
invasion  in  the  fifth  century  and  the  consequent  appearance  owGreeoe 
of  Syracusan  forces  among  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Old 
Greece  are  events  that  stand  by  themselves.    Less  important 
than  the  warfare  of  Hermokrates  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  but 
in  some  sort  more  striking  as  showing  the  wider  range  which 
the  Greek  world  was  taking,  was  the  occasion  when  among 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  fighting  her  Peloponnesian  battles, 
there  appeared  Gauls  and  Spaniards  in  the  pay  of  a  tyrant 
of  Sicily.     Later  in  the  same  century  come  a  more  whole- 
some form  of  connexion  from  the  other  side,  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  Dion  and  Timole6n  to  give  freedom  to  Syracuse  in 
name  or  in  truth.     The  work  of  Timolefin  has  several  sides. 
As  the  deliverance  of  a  once  free  city  from  a  tyrant,  it  may 
pass  as  one  of  the  last  and  worthiest  exploits  of  the  elder 
day  of  Greek  freedom.     It  has  no  fellow  till  the  deliverance 
of  Sikyon  and  Corinth  by  Aratos  b^;an  its  later  day.     In  Timole6n 
this  aspect  the  expedition  of  Timoledn  is  the  very  opposite  champion 
to  the  attempts  of  princes  from  Old  Greece  to  found  realms  ^^  ^®^^- 
for  themselves  in  Italy  or  Sicily.     But  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  world  it  ranks  along  with  them.     Timoledn, 
like  Archid&mos  and  Pyrrhos,  went  in  answer  to  a  cry  for 
help  sent  by  the  Greeks  of  the  West  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
mother-land.     At  first  indeed  it  was  a  cry  for  help  against 
a  domestic  tyrant  and  not  against  a  foreign  enemy.     But 
he  who  overthrew  the  domestic  tyrant  had  presently  to 
struggle  with  the  foreign  enemy  also.     Strangely  as  the 
name  of  Timole6n  sounds  if  we  place  it  between  those  of 
Dionysios  and  Agathokles,  yet,  in  the  list  of  champions  of 
Hellenic  Sicily  against  the  Phoenician,  Dionysios,  Timoledn, 
and  Agathokles  find  their  places  side  by  side.     But  Diony- 
sios and  Agathokles  were  native  Sikeliots ;  Dionysios  was 
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CHAP.  XL  a  native  Syracusan  ;  in  that  character,  as  well  as  in  their 
character  of  tyrants,  they  continue  the  same  series  as 
Gel6n  and  the  elder  Hieron.  Timole6n,  a  deliverer  from 
outside^  belongs,  from  that  side  of  him,  to  the  same  series  as 
Archidamos^  Pyrrhos,  Georgios  Maniakes,  and  Roger  of 
Hauteville.  That  he  alone  came  with  the  single-minded 
object  of  restoring  a  free  city  to  its  freedom  does  not  change 
his  position  in  the  general  history  of  the  battle-ground  of 
the  Mediterranean  powers. 


[SUPPLEMENT  IV. 

{By  the  Editor.) 
Numismatic  lights  on  the  Sicily  op  TimoleOn. 

The  Sicilian  coinage  of  Timole6n*s  time  throws  a  welcome  light 
on  the  economic  results  of  his  enterprise,  and  is  besides  of  great 
historical  value  as  an  authentic  contemporary  record  of  his  work 
as  a  liberator. 

At  Syracuse  itself,  where  since  the  time  of  Dionysios  the  Elder 
the  mint  had  almost  ceased  its  activity,  the  whole  monetary  system 
was  reorganized,  and  a  new  and  prolific  currency  was  put  forth 
in  the  name  of  the  refounded  Commonwealth.     The  reform  was 
made  the  more  profitable  by  the  issue  of  electrum  pieces,  from  Electrnm 
TOO  to  10  litras  in  value,  which  though  containing  some  20  per  ^"^®- 
cent,  of  silver  passed  for  the  value  of  their  weight  in  gold  (see 
Head,  Coinage  of  Syracueey  p.  26  seqq.).     The  coinage  of  silver  Isaue  of 
"  Pegasi  "  (TTwXot),  like  those  of  Corinth,  had  already  in  all  proba-  «  p^L^gi » 
bility  begun  in  Di6n's  time,  but  it  now  for  the  first  time  attained 
large  dimensions  (See  PL,  fig.  2).     By  the  coinage  of  silver  i\ 
litra  pieces,  answering  very  closely  in  weight  to  the  Corinthian 
diobols,  a  further  approximation  was  achieved  to  the  monetary 
system  of  the  mother  city.    A  great  developement  was  further  given  Increase 
to  the  coinage  of  bronze  pieces  ^  which  from  their  imitation  by  ^oi^v  ^ 
more  than  one  of  the  Sikel  cities  seem  to  have  been  specially  useful 
for  the  commerce  with  the  interior  of  the  island. 

In  the  types  chosen  for  this  new  coinage  we  find  repeated 
references  to  the  divine  sanction  under  which  Timole6n  had  accom- 

'  I  am  not  able  to  follow  Mr.  Head,  however,  in  his  view  {Coint  of  SyraoMe, 
30)  that  *' copper  coins  of  substantial  weight''  were  now  for  the  first  time 
struck  at  Syracuse.  There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
large  bronze  coins  with  the  head  of  Pallas  and  the  *'  webbed  *'  star  and  the 
smaller  pieces  with  the  same  head  and  the  sea-horse  go  back  at  least  to  Didn  s 
time  (see  8i/r.  Meds.  159). 
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ReligiouB    pliehed  his  great  work.     On  his  fine  electrum  staUrs  (PL,  fig.  4) 

T?i*^^eft  '    t^cre  appears  the  head  of  Apollo  Arch6get6s,  beneath  whose  altar 

coin-types,  on  the  old  Naxian  shore  the  Corinthian  leader  had  first  made  good 

The  At-      i^ig  footing  on  Sicilian  soil.      An  identical  representation  of  the 

God,  in  this  case  with  the  inscription  APXAFETAS,  in  fact  occurs  on 

the  earliest  coins  of  Tauromenion,  where  Timoleon  had  found  such 

timely  shelter  and  assistance  at  the  hands  of  Andromachos  (PL, 

fig.  5 ;  see  pp.  297,  298).  The  head  of  the  Arch^get^s  further  appears, 

doubtless  in  the  same  connexion,  on  coins  of  Adranum  and  of  Alsesa 

struck  in  the  name  of  Timole6n's  Sicilian  allies.     As  refounder  of 

Syracuse,  Timoleon  must  have  held  in  special  honour  the  cult  of 

the  divine  leader  of  the  first  Greek  colony  on  Sicilian  soil.     Nor 

did  he  forget  the  respect  due  to  his  Corinthian  predecessor,  if. 

Head  of      as  seems  probable,  the  hero's  head  in  a  Corinthian  helmet,  that 

Archias.      appears  on  the  large  bronze  coins  of  Syracuse  struck  about  this 

time,  is  intended  to  represent  Archias,  the  original  founder  of 

the  city  (PL,  fig.  3 ;    Head,  oj).  ciL  p.  32).      On  the  reverse  of 

these  coins  the  dolphin  of  Syracuse  and  PSgasos  of  Corinth  are 

linked  in  the  same  design. 

Of  Anapoi.      The  facing  head   ascribed  to   the   young   River-God  Anapos 

(Head,  op.  cit,  PL  vii.  6,  p.  31)  on  a  smaller  bronze  piece  (associated 

on  the  reverse  with  a  half  Pegasos)  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was 

from  his  camping-ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapos  that  Timole6n 

led  his  successful  onslaught  on  Epipolse. 

Of  ZeuB  But  the  most  speaking  image  on  the  coinage  of  Timole6n  is  the 

riofl"    ^     laurelled  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios  (PL,  ^g,  6)  which  occurs  in  all 

metals,  usually  accompanied  by  the  inscription  ZEY2  EAEYGEPIGS, 

and  with  a  free  horse  on  the  reverse.   The  cult  of  Zeus  the  Deliverer 

had  been  the  especial  badge  of  Democracy  at  Syracuse  from  the 

days  of  the  overthrow  of  Thrasyboulos  onwards,  and  the  festival  of 

the  EUutheria  then  instituted  (Diod.  xi.  72)  had  already  found  its 

numismatic  tribute  in  the  days  of  the  democratic  outburst  that 

followed  the  Athenian  defeat  (see   Syr,  Meda,  95).     It  was  no 

doubt  in  connexion  with  this  aspect  of  the  Syracusan  cult  of  Zeus 

that  Timoleon  raised  the  priest  of  the  Olympieion  to  the  first  rank 

in  the  Syracusan  magistracy  (see  p.  314,  note  i).     A  few  years 

later  we  find  the  Molottian  Alexander,  called  to  play  the  deliverer's 

part  in  Great  Greece,  borrowing  for  his  Italian  coins  Timoleon's 

Syracusan  type  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  though  in  this  case,  as  befitted 

one  who  had  at  heart  rather  to  play  the  conqueror  s  part  than 
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that  of  the  restorer  of  Democracy,  the  bridleless  horse  was  omitted 
on  the  reverse,  being  replaced  by  the  seated  eagle  of  his  own 
Dodona,  beside  the  thunderbolt.  It  was  in  this  Molottian  guise, 
and  not  without  regard  to  the  new  champion  of  Hellenism  in  the 
West  (who  seems  like  his  successor  Fyrrhos  to  have  included 
Sicily  in  his  far-reaching  schemes),  that  Timoleon's  type  was 
modified  at  Syracuse  itself  soon  after  his  decease,  and  spread  to 
^tna  and  Agyrium  ^ 

The  appearance  of  the  same  head  of  Zeus  the  Deliverer,  coupled  Zeus  the 
on  the  reverse  with  Aphrodite  and  her  dove  (Head,  op.  eU.  p.  36,  ^^^JJ-^y^^^f 
PI.  vii  a.  5),  on  coins  of  Eryx,  overstruck  on  large  Syracusan  bronze  Eryx. 
pieces  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  is  a  still  more  interesting  pheno- 
menon.    The  earlier  coinage  of  Eryx  with  its  Greek  and  Elymo- 
Greek  epigraphy  had  been  but  sparsely  continued  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     The 
small  silver  pieces,  however,  that  for  a  while  at  least  were  still 
struck  there,  reflected  the  new  political  conditions  by  their  Phoeni-  Phoenician 
cian  lef,^ends, — the  civic  name  now  for  the  first  time  appearing  as  J^  ^ 
1"IK  (cf.  Salinas,  Scoverta  dd  nome  ferUcio  di  Eriee :  Arch,  Storico 
Stc.j  i.  498;    (7.  /.  S,,  i.  172).      Later  on,  in  the  fourth  century, 
"  Pegasi "  with  the  same  Semitic  legend  were  also  struck  at  Eryx 
(Head,  Hist  Num.  120,  121),  and  may  well  represent  the  influence 
of  Timoleon  8  coinage.     But  in  the  case  of  the  bronze  pieces,  cited 
above,  we  have  not  only  Syracusan  metal  and  a  Syi-acusan  type,  but 
the  Greek  inscription  EPYKINON,     The  revived  autonomy  which  this  Greek  now 
coinage  indicates,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Timoleou's  type,  may  be  J^^^^i^  ^ 
taken  as  sufficient  evidence  that  either  his  earlier  campaign  in  the 
west  of  the  island  which  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  EnteUa,  or 
his  later  victory  on  the  Krimisos,  encouraged  the  men  of  Eryx  to 
throw  ofiF  for  a  while  at  least  the  Carthaginian  yoke.     As  showing 
the  extent  of  this  defection  we  may  recall  the  statement  of  Diodoros 
(xvi.  73) — immediately  following  the  account  of  the  capture  of 
Entella — that  msLuySikan  as  well  as  Sikel  cities  then  revolted  from 
the  Carthaginian  dominion  and  formed  alliances  with  Timoleon. 
Under  "  Sikan "  Diodoros  may  have  roughly  intended  to  describe 
the  prse-Hellenic  population  of  Western  Sicily  in  general,  including 
the  Elymian  element. 

^  In  both  these  cases  the  reverse  presents  a  thonderbolt,  at  Agyriam 
coupled  with  the  seated  eagle,  which  from  contemporary  Italian  parallels  we 
may  justly  r^ard  m  a  compliment  to  the  Molottian. 
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Coins  of 

Hdraklei- 

ansfrom 

Kephaloi- 

dion. 


The  free 
horse  on 
coins  of 
Sjracune 
and  allies. 


An  altogether  new  light  on  Timole6n's  re-colonization  of  the 
Sicilian  cities  has  heen  thrown  hy  some  remarkahle  coins  presenting 
the  inscription  HPAKAEIQTAN  EK  KE*AAOIAIOY  (Imhoof-Blumer, 
Berliner  Blatter^  v.  40).  These  pieces,  which  exhibit  on  one  side 
a  youthful  head  of  H^rakl^s,  and  on  the  other  a  butting  bull,  are 
shown  by  their  style  to  belong  to  about  this  period,  and  they  have 
been  supposed  to  commemorate  a  re-foundation  of  H^rakleia  Min6a 
at  the  hands  of  Timoleon  (Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  478).  But  there  are 
grave  objections  to  a  too  literal  acceptance  of  this  view.  H^rakleia 
in  Di6n's  time  was  still  the  Carthaginian  Has  Melkart,  and  as 
Timole6n  by  his  treaty  with  Carthage  only  regained  the  territory 
up  to  the  Halykos,  Has  Melkart  itself  appears  to  have  remained 
in  Punic  hands  (see  p.  335).  In  Agathoklds'  time  it  is  still 
a  Carthaginian  city,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  break  in  its 
prolific  coinage  of  fine  tetradrachms  with  the  civic  name  in  Phoe- 
nician characters.  The  small  silver  pieces  of  the  '*  Herakleians 
from  Kephaloidion  **  point  to  a  less  flourishing  commimity,  and  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Timole6n,  desirous  to  per- 
petuate the  old  name  among  the  cities  of  Hellenic  Sicily,  founded 
a  new  H^rakleia,  perhaps  as  a  Greek  outpost  on  the  left  bank  of 
Halykos,  and  for  some  reason  colonized  it  with  citizens  of  Kepha- 
loidion— now  Cefelii — on  the  northern  coast. 

The  fi.'ee  hoi^se — that  speaking  symbol — which  characterizes  more 
than  one  of  Timole6n's  Syracusan  dies,  now  appears  on  the  autono- 
mous coins  of  Entella,  and  no  doubt  commemorates  the  liberation 
achieved  there  with  Timole6n's  help.  At  Nacona,  another  city  in 
Campanian  occupation,  the  same  loose-bridled  steed  also  makes  its 
appearance  (Friedlander,  Berliner  Blatter^  i.  266,  and  cf.  Imhoof- 
Blumer,  op.  cit.  V.  53;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  139).  At  JStna  on 
the  other  hand,  where  it  also  occurs,  we  must  rather  regard  it 
as  a  manifestation  of  alliance  with  the  other  two  Campanian 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  as  struck  therefore  about  the  date  of  Timo- 
le6n's  first  campaign  in  the  west  of  the  island,  than  as  due  to 
its  liberation  from  its  own  Campanian  occupants  by  Timole6n 
himself  in  339  B.C.  At  Tyndaris,  however,  where  the  same 
design  is  linked  with  the  head  of  Helen  on  coins  of  the  same 
date,  it  may  once  more  be  reasonably  connected  with  Timole6n's 
enterprise.  The  free  horse  also  marks  the  coins  of  two  other 
Greek  foundations  of  Sicily  re-colonized  and  called  into  new  life 
by  Timole6n — Gela  and  Eamarina. 
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Upon  other  contemporary  pieces  (PL  fig.  5)  the  same  horse  is  asso-  The  "  new 
ciated  with  the  legend  KAINON,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  ^^^'^•fi**- 
**  the  new  coinage/'  and  was  evidently  struck  by  one  of  the  rained 
cities  restored  by  Timoledn  (Oardner,  in  Head's  Coinage  ofSyracuH^ 
38,  note).  These  coins  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  the  alliance 
pieces  struck  at  this  time  by  Alsesa,  but  the  remarkable  parallelism 
between  the  griffin  on  their  reverse  and  the  pard  on  the  slightly 
earlier  bronze  coinage  of  Centuripa  may  incline  us  to  refer  their 
issue  to  that  city  ^  That  this  *'  new  coinage  "  was  issued  before 
339  B.  0.  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  coin  of  the  Campa- 
nians  at  ^tna  {Berliner  BlaUer,  i.  271)  is  overstruck  on  one  of 
these  pieces. 

As  in  the  case  of  Eryz,  numismatic  evidence  further  supple-  AUiuioe 
ments  our  historic  sources  by  the  clear  light  that  it  throws  on  the  ^^1^ 
prominent  part  played  by  Alsesa  in  the  war  of  liberation,  about 
which  Plutarch  and  Diod6ros  are  alike  silent.  Timoledn's  type  of 
Zeus  Eleutherioe  is  found  on  coins  of  this  city  (Head,  Coinage  of 
Syracuse,  37),  coupled  on  the  reverse  with  the  legend  AAAlslNaN 
ZYMMAXIKON,  which  has  been  justly  brought  into  relation  with 
the  alliance  entered  into  with  Timoledn  by  the  Sicilian  cities 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
battle  of  the  Krimisos  (op.  dt,  38,  39 ;  cf.  Diod.  xvi.  73).  The 
reverse  type  of  these  Alsesan  coins  shows  two  ears  of  barley, — the 
emblems  of  the  Sicilian  Goddesses, — and  between  them  the  lighted 
pine-torch  of  Persephone,  which  recalls  the  fiery  torch  that  guided 
Timole6n's  ships  by  night  across  the  Ionian  Sea  to  his  Italian 
landing-place,  Metapontion, — itself  a  chosen  seat  of  the  Goddesses  ^ 

Upon  other  examples  of  these  alliance  coins  appears  the  inscrip-  Head  of 
tion  2IKEAIA  and  the  head  of  personified  Sicily,  occupying  the  ^^*|?^ 
place  otherwise  filled  by  Sjcus  the  Deliverer.     This  personification  Timoledn*s 
is  itself  of  great  historical  interest  as  showing  how  the  common       "* 
interests  of  Hellenic  and  Hellenized  Sicily,  as  against  the  Cartha- 
ginian stranger  or  the  mercenary  and  barbaric  hordes  in  the  pay 
of  insular  tyrants,  were  giving  birth  to  a  new  and  wider  form  of 
patriotism  as  distinguished  from  purely  local  feeling.   This  idealized 

'  One  in  the  writer's  possetrion  ia  pUted  over  and  was  intended  to  pasa  aa 
silyer. 

'  Upon  other  coins  of  this  class  the  symbols  of  **The  Goddesses''  are 
associated  on  the  obverse  with  a  head  of  Apollo  Archdgetds — thos  oombiDing 
a  tribute  to  both  the  gniding  powers  of  Tiinole6n*s  expedition. 
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image  of  Hellenic  Sicilj  was  a  protest  against  that  prophesied 
txPapfidptHTis  of  the  island, — the  realization  of  which  had  seemed 
so  near, — when  Qreek  itself  was  to  die  oat  there  and  Punic  or 
Oscan  should  take  its  place.  At  Hadranum,  the  scene  of  Timoledn's 
earliest  victory  and  of  the  special  manifestations  of  divine  &vour 
towards  him,  the  same  head  of  Sikelia  occurs  with  a  crown  of 
myrtle,  on  what  we  may  safely  regard  as  another  alliance  piece 
parallel  with  those  of  Alaesa. 
Head  of  We  shall  find  the  same  ideal  representation  elsewhere  on  con- 

confined  to  temporary  coins.  It  is  however  to  he  ohserved  that  the  head  of 
Sikel  dies.  Sikelia  that  appears  at  this  time  on  the  coins  of  several  Sicilian 
cities  is  confined  to  the  originally  Sikel  communities,  and  does  not 
appear  on  the  dies  of  any  true  Hellenic  fouudation.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Hellenized  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  should  be  the  first  to  merge  their  civic  particularism  in 
the  commonweal  of  the  whole  island.  At  the  purely  Qreek  cities 
whose  coinage  was  revived  by  Timoledn,  the  types,  except  so  far  as 
they  took  over  the  free  horse  as  the  emblem  of  recovered  liberty, 
remained  local, — the  crab  at  Akragas,  the  head  of  Ath^n^  at 
Kamarina,  of  Helen  at  Tyndaris,  of  Poseid6n  at  Messana.  The 
first  embodiment  of  the  interests  of  Sicily  as  a  whole  on  the  dies  of 
a  city  originally  Qreek  is  to  be  found  on  the  Syracusan  coinage  of 
the  time  of  Agathokl^s,  where  the  tyrant's  claim  to  lordship  over 
the  whole  island  is  symbolized  by  the  triquetra. 
Omen  Contemporary  with  these  coins  of  Akesa  and  her  allies  is  a  very 

Kri^ao      heautiful  representation  of  the  personified  Sicily,  myrtle-crowned, 
on  coins  of  struck   over  bronze   coins   of  Syracuse  with  the   head   of  Zeus 
^"mot^  Eleutherios  (PI.  fig.  7),  by  Herbessus.     The  same  myrtle-crowned 
gantina.      head  recurs  at  Morgantina  (PL  fig.  8  ^),  and  in  both  instances  it 
is  found  associated  with  a  reverse  design  of  an  eagle  and  serpent. 
The  "minister  of  Zeus"  destroying  the  noxious  reptile  was  accord- 
ing to  Qreek  ideas  a  symbol  of  victory,  and  in  the  present  case 
this  symbolic  device  seems  to  have  an  actual  reference  to  the  omen 
which  was  said  to  have   preceded   the  battle   of  the  Erimisos. 
Plutarch,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  p.  325),  relates  (Tim.  xxvi) 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  fight,  the  soothsayers  who  accompanied 
Timole6n's  army  pointed  out  to  the  host  two  eagles,  one  of  which 

*  The  impressions  from  which  the  figures  7  and  8  of  the  Numismatic  Plate 
are  taken  were  courteously  supplied  me  by  Cav.  Ign.  Viizi  of  Palermo,  from 
originals  in  his  ooUeotioni 
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held  a  serpent  in  Us  claws  and  screamed  trixunphantly  as  if  pre- 
saging victory.  The  same  yictorioos  omen  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Iliad  (xii.  200  seqq.).  In  another  form — ^the  two  eagles  seizing 
a  hare — it  had  supplied  the  design  for  the  most  splendid  of  the 
coins  of  Aloragas  (cf.  Head,  HiH.  Nvm.  106),  and  had  inspired 
.^Ischylos  with  a  nohle  passage  in  the  Chorus  of  his  Agamemndn 
(no  seqq.). 

Of  the  other  Sicilian  cities  of  purely  Greek  origin  refoonded  Cohu  of 
by  TimoIe6n,  a  new  coinage  was  at  this  time  issued  by  Akragas,  qjJ^' 
Gbla,  and  Kamarina.     On  the  small  silver  coins  of  Akragas  (JETta^.  cities. 
Nvm,  107)  the  local  types  of  the  eagle  and  the  crab  are  coupled, 
as  elsewhere,  with  the  head  of  Zeus  and  the  free  horse  (PI.  fig.  9). 
At  Eamarina  (HiH,  Num.  113)  the  free  horse  is  associated  with  the 
head  of  her  Pallas,  at  Gela  with  the  bearded  head  of  the  homed 
Iliyer-€k>d  and  with  the  figure  of  a  warrior  sacrificing  a  ram.     On 
another  interesting  type  of  Gela,  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
period  {Hist.  Num,  124),  the  river  Gelas  under  the  form  of  a  bull 
is  linked  on  the  obverse  side  with  a  female  head,  com- crowned 
like  that  of  D4m§t^r,  but  here,  as  the  l^nd  tells  us,  the  personifi- 
cation of  EYNOMIA,  tlie  spirit  of  Good  Law.] 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   TYEANNY  OP  AGATHOKllS^. 
B.C.   317-289. 

Tramdent   * ''  T  T  is  grievous  to  think  that  the  freedom  and  well-being 


F 


results  of 

Timolejn's        X    ^hich  Timoledn  brought  back  to  Syracuse  and  to  all 
work  of  o  ^ 

liberation,  Greek  Sicily  lasted  hardly  more  than  tweniy  years.    The 

tyrants  could  do  more  lasting  evil  than  the  deliverers  could 

do  good.     Seventeen  years  after  Timole6n's  death  we  again 

hear  of  civil  disputes  in  the  Greek  commonwealths  of  Sicily, 

and  of  wars  between  one  commonwealth  and  another.    Three 

years  later  again  there  came  a  tyranny  which  in  some  things 

was  worse  than  any  that  Timoledn  had  overthrown.    A  man 

in  many  things  like  Dionysios,  even  more  enterprising  and 

far  more  cruel,  made  Syracuse  again  the  centre  of  a  great 

Agatho-      dominion.     This  was  Agathokles  son  of  Earkinos.     About 
kids. 

him  several  things  are  to  be  noted.     Dionysios  was  a  bom 

Syracusan,  and,  after  all  his  dealings  with  Carthage  and 

^  On  the  authoritiee  for  this  period,  Mr.  Freeman  expresses  himself  as 
foUows  (Story  of  Sicily,  p.  333) : — '*  We  still  have  the  continuous  nairative 
of  IModdros  through  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Agathoklds ;  for  the 
latter  part  we  have  only  fragments.  At  this  time  Dioddros  no  doubt 
largely  foUowed  the  History  of  Timaios  of  Tauromenion,  who  was  a  bitter 
hater  of  Agathoklds.  There  is  no  other  continuous  narrative  except  the 
short  one  in  the  Latin  epitomator  Justin.  But  there  are  many  references 
to  Agathoklds  in  the  later  coUectors,  Polyainoe  and  the  like,  and  we  are 
getting  on  so  (fur  that  we  get  a  little  help  from  the  Latin  historian  Titus 
Livius  of  Patavium,  commonly  spoken  of  as  Livy.  Polybios  himself  has 
some  discussion  of  the  acts  of  Agathoklte,  but  no  narrative  of  them.** 

*  From  Story  of  Sidly,  p.  333  seqq. 
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with  other  barbarians,  he  was  on  the  whole  a  champion  of  cfHAP.xn. 

Hellas^  and^  whenever  he  showed  himself  in  that  character, 

he  was  zealously  supported  by  all  Greek  Sicily.   Agathoklfis^  Agathoklds 

contrasted 

on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  and,  with 

Dionysios. 
though  he  did  greater  things  against  the  Carthaginians 

than  any  other  Oreek^  he  was  never  so  distinctly  as  Diony- 
sios the  champion  of  united  Greek  Sicily.  Dionysios  too 
lived  before^  and  Agathokl^  after^  the  great  victories  of 
Alexander  in  Asia.  This  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  two  men.  Agathokles  saw  the  Macedonian 
captains  founding  kingdoms  for  themselves,  and  he  made 
himself  a  king  to  match  them.  And  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  kind  of  tyranny  practised  by  the  two 
men.  Dionysios  was  harsh  and  suspicious ;  but^  while  he 
stuck  at  no  useful  crime^  he  seldom  showed  himself  wan- 
tonly cruel.  Agathokl&i  affected  a  frank  and  jovial  de- 
meanour^ and  thus  kept  the  good  will  of  the  lower  people ; 
but  ever  and  anon  he  did  deeds  such  as  Dionysios  never  did. 
Dionysios  never  wrought  a  massacre;  to  Agathokles  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  a  massacre  was  really  a  kind  of 
amusement. 

§  1.  RUe  of  AgathokUi, 
'*  The  father  of  Agathokles,  banished  from  Rhegion,  ohUdhood 

of  Aga- 

settled  at  Therma  (the  Baths  of  Himera)  on  the  northern  thoklds. 

coast  of  Sicily,  then  a  Greek  town  under  Carthaginian 

dominion.     Warned  by  an  oracle  that  the  child  would  do 

great  mischief,  Earkinos  ordered  him  to  be  exposed;  but 

his  mother  saved  him  and  persuaded  her  brother  to  bring 

him  up^    Afterwards  he  was  received  by  his  fether,  and 

[^  The  stoiy  ia  told  at  length  in  Dioddros,  xix.  a.    For  the  date  of  hii 
birth  there  are  two  concordant  data.    In  Diod.  (zxL  i6)  Agathoklte  it 
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CHAP.  xn.  when  Timoledn  was  planting  new  dtizens  at  Syiacusej  the 

Toath  of    whole  &mil7  moved  thither.    There  Agathokl^  passed  his 

Agaiho- 

kl^  youth  in  the  trade  of  a  potter^ ;  but  he  was  strong  and 

handsome^  and  he  specially  won  the  &vour  of  a  leading  man 

named  Damas  \  whose  widow  he  afterwards  married^  and 

received  great  wealth  with  her.    He  was  a  valiant  soldier^ 

and  Damas  got  him  promotion  in  the  army.'' 

State  of  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  was  the  exact  political  con- 

yraoose.  g^^^^j^  ^f  gyracuse  at  this  moment.  Both  in  that  city 
and  in  Sicily  generally  things  seem  to  have  passed  through 
strange  changes  in  the  few  years  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  Timoledn.  There  are  again  wars  between  Sikeliot 
Changed  cities  and  revolutions  within  their  walls.  The  Punic  enemy 
Ci^rthage.  appears  in  a  strange  lights  as  something  of  a  mediator 
between  city  and  ciiy,  between  party  and  party.  This 
&ct^  we  cannot  doubt^  is  connected  with  a  change  which 
has  for  some  time  past  been  coming  over  the  character  of 
Carthage  and  her  people.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the 
men  of  the  East  had  made  themselves  the  mightiest  power 
of  the  West.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  they  had  had 
endless  dealings  with  Hellas  in  peace  and  war.  The 
Carthaginians  of  this  age  were  coming  nearer  to  the  like- 
ness of  their  descendants  of  the  next  century^  the  more 
than  equal  rivals  of  Rome  in  arms  and  arts  and  policy^ 
than  to  their  fore&thers  who  had  come  against  Selinous 

■Uted,  on  the  authoritj  of  l^maiot,  to  h*ye  died  at  the  age  of  eeventy-two 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  yean.  According  to  Polyluoe,  again  (xii  15), 
Agathoklds  was  brought  by  hii  &ther  to  Syraonee  at  the  time  of  Hmoledn's 
coloniiation  (343  B.  0.),  being  then  eighteen  yean  of  age.  Both  theie 
notices  lead  ni  back  to  361  as  the  date  df  hii  birth.] 

P  Died.  zix.  a ;  Jnitin,  zzii  i ;  Flat.  Beg.  et  Imperat.  Ap.  (op.  de 
■ni  laude,  13)  ;  Pdyb.  ziL  15.  He  ii  laid  (Plot,  loc  dt.)  in  after-timee 
to  bare  bad  day  yeeieli  let  on  table  beside  the  gdd,  and  to  hare 
pointed  a  moral  to  the  younger  generation  on  hit  riae  fixim  small  beginnings 
by  means  of  dUigenoe  and  valoiir.] 

t«  Diod.  xix.  3.] 
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and  Himera  with  no  object  but  simple  destruction^  with  chap.ui. 
no  means  of  compassing  destruction  beyond  the  mere  brute  Helleniia- 

tion  of 

force  of  multitudes.  They  had  learned  something  more  Carthage, 
from  Oreek  enemies  and  neighbours  than  simply  to  carve 
Greek  legends  on  their  coins.  They  were  capable  of  taking 
their  part  in  matters  of  general  Hellenic  policy^  if  not  as 
Greeks  among  Greeks^  yet  almost  as  Europeans  among 
Europeans.  Even  in  the  days  of  Dionysios  we  have  seen 
that  some  Punic  commanders  had  learned  the  art  of  win- 
ning allies  by  good  &ith  and  humane  dealing^.  Yet  in 
his  day  every  Greek  had  preferred  the  tyrant  to  the  bar- 
barian. It  was  due  partly  to  the  difference  in  the  tyrant, 
partly  to  a  change  in  the  barbarian,  that  many  Greeks  now 
preferred  the  barbarian  to  the  tyrant.  The  interference, 
hostile  or  friendly,  of  Carthage  in  the  afbtirs  of  any  Greek 
commonwealth  is  b^^inning  to  have  much  the  same  air  as 
the  interference,  hostile  or  friendly,  of  another  Greek  com- 
monwealth. We  must  not  indeed  think  that  the  JSthiopian 
had  changed  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots.  Canaan 
is  still  Canaan,  and  Hellas  is  still  Hellas.  But  Canaan 
is  beginning  to  put  on  somewhat  of  the  outer  garb  of 
Hellas.     The  Hellemstic  states  are  soon  to  begin  their  , 

course  in  the  East;  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  look  on 
the  Phoenician  mistress  of  European  lands  as  their  fellow 
in  the  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Syracuse,  under  whatever  Syracntans 
form  of  internal  government,  still  carrying  on  the  best  K^t6n 
traditions  of  her  earliest  masters.    The  Greek  of  Sicily  did  •g»i»?* 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  the  Greek  of  Italy  for 
help  against  the  barbarian  neighbours  who  threatened  him. 
And  those  barbarians  were  none  the  less  threatening  at 
the  moment  because  the  workings  of  real,  if  unseen,  kindred 
enabled  them  to  be  in  the  end  brought  into  a  closer  fellow- 
ship than  the  Phoenician  could  ever  be.    The  helpers  from 
^  See  above,  pp.  103, 168. 
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CHAP.  xn.  Sparta  and  from  Epeiros  had  done  little  abiding  good  for 
the  Italiot  Greeks.  The  threatened  cities^  instead  of  prinees^ 
now  tried  commonwealths.  We  hear  of  a  Syracusan  con- 
tingent warring  to  save  Krot6n  from  Bruttian  besiegers  \ 
It  was  the  brightest  side  of  the  reign  of  Hierdn  to  have 
saved  Eyme.  That  Herakleidfis  and  Sdsistratos  did  at 
this  stage  do  something  to  relieve  a  Greek  citj  in  danger 
of  barbarian  overthrow  may  be  so  &r  set  against  the 
misdeeds^  whatever  they  were,  with  which  they  are  some- 
what vaguely  charged. 
H6ra-  The  career  of  these  men,  the  way  in  which  they  rose  to 

and  86818-  power  and  the  way  in  which  they  used  power,  was  recorded, 
tratos.  Qj  ^j^g  meant  to  be  recorded,  by  our  native  Sicilian  guide. 
But  if  the  narrative  ever  was  written,  it  has  at  least  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  are  told  only  that  they  had  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  been  guilty  of  conspiracies 
and  slaughters  and  deeds  of  the  highest  impiety^.  If  so, 
they  must  have  been  still  young ;  they  could  hardly  have 
done  such  things  while  Timoledn  was  general  or  counsellor 
of  Syracuse.  Their  position  is  not  very  clear ;  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  there  was  no  open  tyranny  in  Syracuse  at 
this  time.  There  was  a  strife  of  parties,  parties  not  very 
well  defined,  but  seemingly  not  scrupulous  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  Herakleides  and  Sdsistratos  were  leaders 
of  a  party  which  its  enemies  at  least  called  oligarchic  and 
The  Six  spoke  of  its  chiefs  as  aiming  at  tyranny.  And  we  hear 
'  dimly  of  a  body  called  the  Six  Hundred,  who  are  clearly  of 
great  importance  in  the  commonwealth,  but  who  are  not 
spoken  of  as  if  they  formed  an  acknowledged  senate  or 
magistracy  of  any  kind.     They  were  rather  a  political  dub 

»  Diod.  xix.  3. 

'  lb.;  'UpcucXtlirfs  tcai  Xwffiffrparos,  SvZpts  h  kmfiovXats  Kci  <p6vots  leal 
fuyiXois  Ae^fi^fMfft  yeyw&rts  rdv  w\(l»  rov  0lov  wtpi  Sry  rd  xard  fUpos  4  wpik 
ravrrjs  «ar^x'*  fi^fi^ot.  So  in  o.  lO ;  ri^w  wp^  *HpaicKtl9rpf  icat  'Xwrlarparw 
Kowowlay,  wtpi  ft  Iv  r$  wp6  ravTrjs  fiifiX/^  rd  /card  /Upot  9i^K.$0ftttf,  Bat 
nothisg  of  this  kind  if  now  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  book. 
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of  wealthy  men  bound  closely  together^  such  as  we  know  ohap.  xn. 
were  to  be  found  in  other  Greek  commonwealths^  even  in 
other  Oreek  democracies.  As  such  they  would  be  bound  to 
an  united  policy;  they  would  promote  each  other's  interests 
in  elections  to  magistracies  and  in  suits  before  the  courts 
of  justice  ^ ;  but  it  does  not  appear  either  that  they  were 
a  body  known  to  the  law  or  that  they  had  supplanted  the 
authorities  which  the  law  did  acknowledge. 

The  story  reads  as  if  the  democratic  constitution  restored  SyiBooMn 
by  Timoledn  had  not  been  formally  abolished^  but  rather  that  ^q^  g^' 
its  forms  were  abused  in  the  interest  of  a  compact  and  ener-  ^'"•^y 
getic  faction.  We  may  take  for  granted  that  in  these  revived  cratic. 
Sikeliot  commonwealths^  made  up  of  men  from  all  parts^ 
among  whom  the  dwellers  within  the  same  walls  had  not 
necessarily  any  common  local  feelings^  any  common  ances- 
tral traditions,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  carry  on  the  order  of 
democratic  government  as  it  was  in  the  Athens  of  the  past 
or  the  Achaia  of  the  future.  As  for  the  particular  evils 
spoken  of,  the  conspiracies,  the  murders,  the  acts  of  impiety, 
which  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  Herakleides  and  S6sistratos, 
of  these,  in  the  absence  of  details,  we  can  say  nothing. 
Conspiracy  is  of  the  very  nature  of  such  a  society  as  that 
of  which  they  were  the  heads ;  we  are  left  to  guess  whether 
the  deeds  of  slaughter  spoken  of  were  acts  of  secret  muj^er 
or  votes  into  which  a  misguided  assembly  was  hurried. 
At  all  events  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  was  not  disused. 
But  even  at  Athens  it  was  sometimes  whispered  that  the 
vote  of  the  assembly  did  not  always  answer  to  the  genuine 
will  of  the  people.  Besides  Sdsistratos  and  Herakleid^, 
besides  Damas  himself,  the  names  of  Tisarchos,  Anthrdpinos, 
and  Diokles — the  last  a  renowned  name  in  Syracuse — ^have 
been  incidentally  handed  down  to  us  as  members  of  this 
dominant  fection  '. 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

*  The   names   oome   from   Diod.  xix.  6;   Polyainoe,  y.  3.  8.     See 
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oHAP.xn.  Besides  civil  dissensions^  there  were  also  wars  among 
Wars  various  cities  of  Sicily,  Greek  and  Sikel.  We  may  indeed 
Sicilian  doubt  whether  it  is  any  longer  needful  to  draw  that 
distinction.  The  old  Sikel  towns  are  now  marked^  no 
longer  as  the  dwellings  of  another  people^  but  simply  as 
the  towns  of  the  inland  country  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
coast  ^  The  coming  of  Timoledn  had  made  Greek  Sicily 
again  a  system  of  independent  cities ;  occasional  disputes^ 
occasional  warfare^  followed  as  a  matter  of  course;  they 
were  the  signs  of  life  and  of  freedom.  Akragas^  which 
Timoledn  had  raised  into  a  new  beings  had  taken  up  her 
old  position  of  enmity  towards  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
glimpse  that  we  have  of  the  new  state  of  things  shows  us 
the  first  and  second  of  Sikeliot  cities  again  at  war.  Other 
towns,  Leontinoi,  Morgantia,  Herbita,  ^tna,  are  spoken 
of  as  commonwealths  hostile  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  only 
hostile  to  this  or  that  party  in  Syracuse,  and  willing  to 
g^ve  shelter  to  banished  members  of  the  other. 
Agathoklds  Of  the  war  with  Akragas  we  hear  neither  the  occasion 
against  ^^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^^  details.  It  is  memorable  only  as  it  is  now 
'^^'"fi^  for  the  first  time  that  Agathokles  is  brought  on  the  actual 
scene  of  our  story.  Damas  was  in  command  as  general ; 
Agathokles  was  serving  under  him«  The  memory  of  his 
old  affection  had  not  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Damas, 
and  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  cAUiarcAs  he  procured  the 
promotion  of  Agathokl^  to  the  vacant  post^.  His  merits 
might  have  pleaded  for  him  without  any  irregular  help. 
The  tall,  hardy,  valiant^  soldier  who  marched  in  a  panoply 
of  a  weight  that  none  other  could  bear,  had  already  won 

Appendix  VIL  [lir.  Freeman  has  followed  the  orthography  of 
Polyainoa.] 

*  Diod.  xix.  5 ;  tthp  Uimiw^  Ir  rg  /wrayti^  awwrfioaro.  6\  ^  r% 
fityoffd^  wp^  *EpfiiTQ  trwdymnri  B^afuy,  We  hear  no  more  of  JUtetkoi, 
SurcXdr  x^/w,  and  the  like. 

'  lb.  5  ;  /ACTflt  82  Tovro  o^c^c^  [6  A&fuu]  Iv*  'AKpdyayra  crpttrtfyit,  IvciSi) 
T&w  xtAi^x^i^  ^<'  dv^orc,  rovrw  ctt  r6v  iictiww  r^vor  tcoriimiirtv.  In  Jnttinf 
zzii  I,  the  war  is  againit  .^tna.    See  Appendix  VIL 
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the  admiration  of  his  comrades  ^     In  his  new  office  his  ohap.xu. 
credit  rose,  the  credit  of  one  who  never  shrank  from  danger 
in  battle,  and  who  was  ready  and  cheerful  of  speech  in  his 
harangues  to  the  military  assembly^.     Damas  presently 
died  of  sickness,  leaving  g^eat  wealth  to  his  widow.    That  Marriage 
wealth  passed  to  Agathokles  by  a  marriage  not  wholly  free  th^i! 
from   scandal,  and  made  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Syracuse  ^     Now  came  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  He  serves 
Krotdn,  in  which  Agathokles  again  served  with  his  former  ^^tians. 
rank^.     The  leaders  of  the  army  were  HfirakleidSs  and 
Sdsistratos,  but  we  are  a  little  startled  to  hear  that  Antan- 
dros,   brother  of  Agathokles,  shared  with  them  in  the  His 
general's  office  \     Of  him  we  shall  hear  again,  in  a  char-  Antandros 
acter,  as  it  has  been  well  put,  answering  to  that  in  which  Ste»t6goe. 
Philistos  stood  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  as  the  counsellor 
and  lieutenant  of  his  brother,  and  withal  as  the  historian 
of  his  actions  ^.    But  we  are  left  to  guess  at  the  causes 
or  chances  which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  put  Antandros 
in  a  higher  command  than  Agathokl^.    It  is  certain  that 

'  Diod.  ziz.  3 ;  6  9i  teal  wpb  rijs  orpaTtias  fikv  ^v  voXh  ff€/j»6s  &d  to  fUytOos 
ruv  BvXary  lircr^dcvac  ySip  iv  tow  k^owkafficus  <p4p€iy  iravowXiav  tijXmwhJti/v  rb 
fi4y€0os,  &<rT€  fcqlUva  rw  ^XXmv  9fjvaff$at  fitfiUts  xpV^^  '''9  fi^i  '^^  tw\MV, 

'  lb. ;  iroX^  8'  Irt  ftaXXov  y€y6fuyos  x^^^'^PX^  wtptwoi^aaro  96^ay,  (fMKth 
idvbwos  fikv  &v  Mut  irapd0oKos  b^  reus  fuixois,  Irafibs  52  teal  irp6x*ipo9  h  reus 
hjfujyoplais.  This  may  take  in  the  civil  assembly  as  well.  So  Jastin,  xxii. 
9;  '£t  mana  strenuos  ei  in  oonttonibos  per&cuDdos  habebatnr.  Brevi 
itaque  oenturio  ac  deinoeps  tribanns  militmn  fifkotas  est."  *'  Tribonos  "  is 
Xi^PX^f  $  what  is  "  eentnrio  *'  ? 

'  Dioddros  (xiz.  3)  says  simply,  Ad/uiwTos  v6c^  rtKtvHjccarros  icai  ri^ 
oiatar  MaraXiwSyros  7$  ywautl,  raCrtp^  '^fll'^t  fff^  f^^  trKownwrdrwr  iff 
1jfH$ftHT0,  Justin  (zxii.  i)  adds  a  bit  of  scandal  which  clearly  comes  from 
Timaios,  that  the  widow  was  already  "  adulterio  oogmta." 

*  Diod.  a.  s. ;  fur^  82  Tovra  KporonnATtus  iroXiopKoufihots  (nrb  BptrrUar, 
ol  XupaMo6fftoi  Hmfuv  dZpitif  iinitpca^,  Agathoklds  was  hfvctCfUpos  bwd  roO 
^|unt  Kai  TtToyfUyat  M  xiAia^Mr^  ijyt/Mvias, 

'  Died.  u.B.;1js  kfrrparfyyti  fthf  yufff  Mpcaw  ^ArrorSpor  6  'Aya$oM\iovs 
d8cX^,  T^  8^  8Xoir  cTxor  7^  i^tfioriop  'EpcueXd^  mt  :UHrlffrparos,  It  is 
now  that  he  gives  his  picture  of  them.    See  Appendix  YIL 

*  Holm,G.  S.  ii  aau 
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oHAP.xn.  the  valiant  chiliarch^  the  admired  of  the  Syracnsan  army 
J^^       and  people^  was  not  in  &iyour  with  his  other  superiors  in 
•gitation  of  command.     First  in  every  encounter  with  the  barbarians^ 
against  the  be  was^  at  the  end  of  the  campaign^  refused  by  HSra- 
*'**'*^    kleides  and  S6sistratos  the  rewards  and  honours  which 
were  the  fitting  prize  of  his  exploits  ^.     Stirred  to  wrath 
at  this  wrongs  he  harangued  the  people  of  Syracuse  against 
the  doers  of  it.     He  charged  them  before  the  assembly 
with  aiming  at  the  tyranny.     Nothing  came  of  his  accusa- 
tions.   The  people  either  did  not  believe  him  or  else  shrank 
from  acting  on  their  belief.     Sosistratos  kept  the  chief 
influence  at  Syracuse^.      Agathokl^^   whether  formally 
banished  or  not^  found  that  the  city  was  no  place  for  him. 
The  military  merits  of  Agathokl^  need  no  insisting  on ; 
and  his  whole  public  conduct  up  to  this  time  is  consistent 
Agaihoklte  with  the  character  of  an  honest  citizen.     But  the  truth  of 
Syractwan.  what  Alkibiades  had  said  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  ^ 
was  even  truer  now  than  it  had  been  in  his  day.     To  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  moved  from  Rhegion  to  Therma, 
from  Therma  to  Syracuse,  Syracuse  was  not  what  it  had 
been  to  such  a  son  as  Hermokrates  or  to  such  an  adopted 
son  as  Timole6n.     If  Ag^thokles  really  had  any  feelings 
for  country  or  commonwealth,  they  may  well  have  been 
Italiot  rather  than   Syracusan.     In  his  whole  story  we 
must  never  forget  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  bom 
citizen  of  Syracuse.    In  the  imcertainties  of  those  times 
almost  anything  might  happen,  but  we  are  a  little  sur- 
prised when  the  next  that  we  hear  of  the  Syracusan  mili- 
Umuc-       tary  officer  and  opposition-speaker  is  that  he  is  in  Italy,  in 
attempt  on  command  of  some  kind  of  military  force,  but  acting  as 
Krotdn.      ^  private  adventurer,  and  acting  against  the  city  which, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  he  had  just  helped 

»  See  Appendix  VII. 

•  DiocL  xix.  3 ;  ol  wtpi  %wrl(rrparov  iZwiurr^ucw.    See  Appendix  VII. 

•  See  voL  ii.  p.  326 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  97. 
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tx)  defend;      He  strove,  but  in  vain,   to   take  Krotdn.  obap.xii. 
A  serious  blow  is  implied  when  we  read  that  he  escaped  to 
Taras  with  only  a  few  followers  ^.     There  he  entered  into  Agatho- 
the  service  of  the  Tarantine  commonwealth  as  a  mercenary ;  xarantiiie 
but  entering  on  doubtful  and  dangerous  schemes — their  ■®*'^^*^* 
exact  nature  we  are  not  told — ^he  was  dismissed  from  his  Diwredited 
post^      He  next  gathered  a  following  of  the  exiles  of 
whom  there  were  many  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  again 
directly  opposed  the  ruling  powers  of  Syracuse.     HSra- 
kleides  and  Sdsistratos,  lately  the  deliverers  of  Krotfin, 
were  now,  in  what  quarrel  we  know  not,  warring  against 
Rhegion.     To  the  mind  of  Agathokl^  the  claims  of  the 
ancestral  city  may  have  seemed  stronger  than  those  of 
the  city  of  his  adoption;  he  led  his  band  of  exiles  to  the  Helpt 
help  of  Rhegion  against  the  Syracusan  generals  \    They  agam!^*^ 
were  carrying  out  the  traditions  both  of  Hierdn  and  of  ^y'**^*** 
Dionysios. 

Of  the  military  result  of  this  Bh%ine  campaign  we  hear 
nothing.  Either  the  war  itself  or  its  conduct  must  have 
been  unpopular  at  Syracuse;  for  the  next  event  that  is 
recorded  is  the  downfall  of  the  power  of  Herakleides,  S6sis- 
tratos,  and  the  Six  Hundred  *.  They  were  banished,  and  Recalled 
Agathokl^s  ^v-as  recalled.  The  banished  men,  as  so  often  ousaos. 
happened,  took  to  arms ;  the  war  is  spoken  of  as  a  war 
between  an  existing  democracy  and  its  oligarchic  enemies  ^ 

^  Diod.  xix.  4 ;  MaraXafi0m<r(ku  H^v  r&y  Kporvwiarw  w6\iv  iwtx*tp^(Tas^ 
k(iirfa€f  teal  /irr'  6\iyM^  tls  Tkpama  Ziw&$fj.  ['E^^irco'c  seems  to  imply  that 
the  attempt  on  Krotdn  was  made  from  within.] 

'  lb. ;  rax9th  tk  irapd,  rciis  Tapcarrivois  h  t§  rShf  fua0o<p6pvr  rd^tit  teal 
wokXcus  Koi  vapa06kois  kyx^tpSfv  wpd^t<rif  tls  intcfi^im^  ^\$9  KoivorofiHir 
Zi6vip  dwo\y$^s  teal  ratrn^t  r^f  ffTpartiyias,  k,  r.  A. 

*  lb. ;  ffw^$poiC€  robs  xard  rijiy  *lrakiay  ^vy69as,  itai  'Fifyhois  voXcfiov- 
fiivois  vw6  rSf¥  vtpi  rdr  'Hpatc\€t9fjv  leaJt  toa<riarpaTOV  ifioff$tjfftv, 

*  lb.;  Iirctra  t^  iy  'XvpoKoiaais  Zwacr^ia's  KaraXv$€liTijs,  ical  rwy  wtpi 
XwffiarpaTov  ^V7<$rrctfr,  Kor^KBtv  th  rijiy  warpida.  From  this  point  we  hear 
only  of  Sdsistratos.    Was  Hdrakleidds  dead  ? 

*  lb. ;  <rw(Mwt<r6rrcty  9k  rots  twdarats  voWSty  hi6(my  iySpShf,  &5  Ar  Ttjs 
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OHAP.  xu.  That  is  to  say^  the  banishment  of  the  dominant  &ction  had 
changed  a  democracy  in  name  into  a  democracy  in  &ct. 
The  exiles  called  in  help  from  the  Carthaginians  ^.  Con- 
stant warfare  followed^  in  which  Agathokles^  not  yet 
general^  but  sometimes  in  a  lower  command,  sometimes  in 
none^  drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  He  had  other  military 
qualities  besides  strength  and  daring;  he  had  the  quick 
eye  and  the  ready  energy  to  discern  and  to  do  what  was 
needful  to  be  done  at  any  particular  moment  ^. 

Agftthoklds  One  exploit  of  his  is  specially  recorded  in  some  detail.  The 
scene  is  Gela^  a  city,  like  Akragas^  restored  to  a  fresh  life  by 
Timoledn  \  In  our  perplexing  narrative  of  events  without 
visible  causes  or  results^  we  see  the  city  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  Syracuse^  Syracusan  and  Carthaginian ;  but 
the  story  reads  as  if  the  Geloans  themselves  were  allies  of 
Syracuse  held  down  by  a  foreign  force.  Anyhow  Gela  was, 
in  the  military  point  of  view,  a  post  to  be  attacked  by  the 
arms  of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusan  camp  was  pitched  some- 
where on  those  wide  fields  on  which  the  camp  of  Carthage 
had  once  been  pitched^.  Agathokl^,  with  a  thousand 
men,  his  following,  it  would  seem,  in  his  old  post  as  chili- 
arch,  threw  himself  by  night  into  the  town  *.  Presently 
a  much  larger  force  under  the  command  of  Sdsistratos,  a 
force  seemingly  in  occupation  of  the  town,  fell  on  the 
party  of  Agathokles,  slew  three  hundred,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.  They  strove  to  escape  by  a  narrow  path,  by  a 
postern,  one  might  fancy,  in  the  wall,  opening  on  some  steep 

dXiyopx^as  KCirocyan^«^<vr  rrjs  rSiv  k(<ueofflo»  rSf¥  km<pav€<rr6ranf,  Mtrnj 
w6\*iios  rots  <pvydai  vp6s  robs  &9n'€xo/ihtovs  r^s  ^rjfioicpaTlas, 

^  Diod.  xix.  4 ;  avfi/Mxo^M^  rSiv  KapxiflwioM^  tms  wtfi  rhv  twrlinporov 

*  lb. ;  'AyaBoMk^s,  wori  fiir  I9idmfs  &v,  irorJ  9^  k<p*  ijyt/wvlas  rerayfiivos, 
{fW€>Jf<p$rj  9pa<rrnc6s  ttvcu  Koi  <ptX6rtx?^os  ix  rev  wp6s  txcurroif  tQv  xaipSjy 
iwtyo*T<r$al  ri  rSfv  xp^^^/mm'. 

»  See  Above,  p.  336.  *  See  vol.  iiL  pp.  56a,  564. 

'  Diod.  six.  4;  aMs  /i^r  rvMrbs  napuciittixw  tU  ri^  wiKtw  /urd 
X(XW  arpaTutrw, 
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traok  up  the  not  very  lofty  hilP.     The  enemy  pressed  oRAP.xn. 
on ;  Agathokl^,  doubtless  guarding  the  rear,  f onght  most 
valiantly  of  all,  till  his  strength  &iled  him  under  the  stress 
of  seven  wounds  ^     But  his  ready  wit  was  untouched. 
He  must  have  been  carried  outside  the  gate  when  he  bade  Stratagem 
the  Syracusan  trumpeters  to  go  on  each  side  of  the  town,  ^^^^ 
on  each  side  of  the  long  hill  of  Gela,  on  the  side  of  the  •*  ^®^ 
fields  and  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  on  both  sides  to  sound 
a  blast  as  for  a  charged*    Sdsistratos  and  his  followers^ 

*  Diod.  xix.  4 ;  r&y  iWuv  kitifiaXoiikyvw  fikw  <p€^ur  Sid  riros  artwov 
t6wov  teal  rj^  <ramjpU»  dw€yya»c6rvyt  wapai6{on  airo^  'Ar^faBoKX^  !«  rwr 
luv^w  hppvcaro, 

*  lb. ;  ain^  /ikv  fdip  Xaiiitp&rara  •whmaif  d^fcaricdfuwoSt  f'wra  rptv&tioffi 
W€piiw€att  leal  9td  rd  irkijBos  r<nf  fivivros  aSftaros  rd  ffWfta  vaptXOtro, 

'  lb.;  mapiffYf*^^^  f^  ^^^  aaXnyierms  lir*  dfKp6T€pa  r<t  ft^pv  rod 
rtixovs  irap€\$6prcu  tnjfiaiyfiv  rd  wo\t/uic6v,  XrjfUMbffu^,  like  ''iigiial"  for 
the  war-cry.  [The  only  position  from  which  the  execation  of  such  an  order 
could  have  been  practicable  would  be  at  one  or  the  other  end  of  the 
long  city.  But  there  could  have  been  no  time— oonsidering  the  shortness 
of  the  descent  down  the  slope  below  the  walls  to  the  level  country— for 
such  a  stratagem  to  have  been  of  any  use.  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
topography  of  Gela  in  the  course  of  repeated  visits  to  the  spot,  but  know 
of  nothing  answering  to  the  "  narrow  place  **  described.  Agathoklte  would 
have  found  himself  either  on  the  Geldan  plain  or  in  the  river.  Neither 
is  it  very  credible  that  the  enemy  could  have  been  made  to  believe  in 
a  sudden  assault  firom  the  sea.  In  short,  the  whole  account  of  the  supposed 
"stratagem*' — at  least  in  the  shape  recorded  by  Dioddros — ^must  be 
regarded  as  a  childish  invention.  But  this  opens  up  the  whole  subject 
of  AgathokiSs*  stratagems,  of  which  Dioddros  gives  such  a  long  array. 
Dr.  Rudolf  Schubert  in  his  Geschichte  dee  Agathokles  (ai,  43,  &c.)  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  these  marvellous  tales  are  due  to  the 
invention  of  Douris,  who  had  deliberately  tried  to  embellish  his  narrative 
with  theatrical  touches  and  picturesque  incidents,  many  of  which  are 
manifestly  absurd.  He  instances  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  singing 
of  pseans  at  inappropriate  times  (cf.  p.  410,  n.  a ;  p.  414,  n.  3  ;  and  p.  440, 
n.  3),  and  a  whole  series  of  senseless  or  impossible  "stratagems  **  such  as 
the  above.  Douris'  imageiy  (cf.  Plut.  Demetr.  44  and  fr.  31)  smacks  of  the 
stage.  He  is  fond  of  love-stories  (Schubert,  op.  oit.  ao)  and  romantic 
incidents  and  disguises  (op.  cit.  p.  17;  see  too  Droysen  zu  Duris  u. 
Hieronymus,  Hermes,  xL  p.  458 ;  Melber,  Quellen  &c.  Polyaens  (N.  Jabrb. 
f.  Phil.,  Supplementbd.  xiv.  658).  We  have  Plutarch's  authority  (PerioL 
a8)  for  the  fact  that  Douris  habitually  lied.  To  his  "  History  of  Agatho- 
klds"  much  of  the  mythical  element  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the 
received  accounts  of  the  tyrant's  career  may  be  &irly  traced.] 
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Atf.xn.  bemkkndbrtliedarkzieSyCBKiedtliat  ahrger  Sji 

foree  wai  asadtm;^  Gda  on  both  adesL  Tber  l^  off 
pqwqrng'  A^athokles  mzui  his  putj,  um],  partmg  into  two 
dhr^ooa.  went  to  ke^  tbe  wall  on  loth  ndoL  Agathiv 
kl£s  eoTiId  BOW  rest  and  recoTer  somewint  of  his  strength  ^. 
B J  his  happy  derke  he  was  able  to  bring  off  the  Rxnaizider 
of  hi»  partT  in  aafetT.  With  them,  we  are  toM,  he  ako 
nred  seren  himdred  men  of  the  allies'.  This  can  mtewM 
nothing  eLse  than  seren  hundred  friendl  j  ritiipfw  of  GAl, 
who  had  p^haps  inrited  the  Sjiaensan  officer  to  his 
attempt,  and  who  in  anj  caee  held  themseh-es  to  be  safer 
ED  the  Srneum  camp  than  in  their  own  eitj  when  it  was 
oeenpied  by  Sj^istratos. 

The  distinction  which  Agathotlcs  gained  by  this  and  hk 
other  warlike  exploits  was  dearly  sneh  as  to  make  him  an 
important  person  in  Syracuse,  but  not  sneh  as  as  yet  to 
raise  him  to  the  highest  places  in  the  commonwealth.  Or 
rath^,  it  may  be  that  his  rery  distinction  hindered  him 
Aira<2kik!^  from  gaining  them.  The  next  mention  of  him  implies  that 
of  aiming  his  Tcry  ability  eaosed  him  to  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
at  ijnmaj,  lyjg^j^yt^  jj^jg  geems  to  hare  some  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  Syiacose  had  just  now  a  new  chieL  The  Corin- 
thian Akestorid^  was  now  general,  general  pos^bly  with 
fall  powers  \  There  is  something  strange  and  sad  in  the 
mention  of  a  Corinthian  now.  When  Timoleon  came,  no 
great  time  before,  Philip  was  coming,  but  he  had  not  yet 
come ;  in  the  few  years  that  had  passed,  Philip  had  come 
and  Alexander,  and  Antipatros  and  Polyqterehon  after 
them.     Still,  as  Carthage  looked  to  Tyre  nnd»  the  lord- 

'  Diod.  xiz.  4;   iw  Tocomr^  Trxp/rr^  ^^VX^  ^   «*W  "^  "A-fiaaA^a, 

*  lb,;  9^  ft&99w  r«if  #ir  a^f  -mofoSU^  inmv^  oXXk  mmL  -nm  mr/t/i^x"*^ 

'  lb.  5  ;  U(m  ln$Mm  rvfmvtk  dm,  r^r  «iprc#ir. 

'  lb.  Ob  UusAkcttonUs  fee  Appendix  Vn.  Tbeie  k  aeilher  begiani^ 
■oread  of  Ida. 
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ship  of  the  Persian,  Syracuse  yet  looks  to  Corinth  under  chap.  xu. 

the  lordship  of  the  Macedonian.     It  could  only  have  been 

the  memory  of  the  last  deliverer  that  led  Syracuse  once 

more  to  seek  for  the  healing  of  her  sicknesses  at  the  hands 

of  a  citizen  of  her  metropolis.    But  the  ways  of  Akestorid^ 

were  hardly  the  ways  of  Timoledn.    The  schemes  of  Aga- 

thokles  are  dreaded ;  but  for  fear  of  disturbance  in  the  city 

it  was  deemed  wise  not  to  slay  him  openly.     Akestoridas 

bade  the  suspected  candidate  for  tyranny  to  leave  the  city, 

and  set  liers-in-wait  to  slay  him  on  the  road.     But  Aga-  EK»pe 

thokles  was  richer  in  devices  than  his  enemies.     He  had  a  thoklds 

slave  who  was  greatly  like  him  in  height  and  face;  him  gi„™^j^JI|*'' 

he  sent  forth  clothed  in  his  own  dress,  mounted  on  his  own 

horse,  and  harnessed  with   his  famous   panoply  of  war^. 

He  himself  went  along  the  road  in  beggar^s  rags,  and  went 

safely,  while  the  slave  tricked  out  in  the  garb  of  his  master 

met  with  death  at  the  hands  of  the  liers-in-wait.    Again 

an  exile,  Agathokles  took  him  to  the  inland  parts  of  Sicily, 

and  again  gathered  together  a  force  ready  to  follow  him  in 

any  scheme  of  adventure  ^. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  change  at  Syracuse.  Akes-  Political 
toridfts  passes  out  of  sight  without  any  further  account  of  Syracuse, 
him.  Sdsistratos  and  the  other  exiles — Herakleides  has 
already  sunk  out  of  notice — ^were  recalled,  and  peace  was 
made  with  the  Carthaginians  '.  The  Six  Hundred  appear 
again;  but  the  government  is  called  a  democracy, and  it  is 
plain  that  the  popular  assembly  acted,  and  acted  freely. 
Agathokl^  meanwhile  was  gaining  power  and  reputation 
in  his  banishment.  By  services  whose  exact  nature  is  not 
described  he  won  the  highest  favour  among  the  inland 
towns  ;  his  headquarters  were  at  Morgantina,  a  town  hostile 
to  Syracuse,  whose  citizens,  on  the  strength  of  that  enmity, 

*  Diod.  xix.  5  ;  ro&r^  bo^  Hjv  wavovXlav  teed  rbv  iwwoyt  in  82  t^v  IffBljTa. 
»  See  Appendix  VII. 

*  'Diod.u,B.;irp6sTovsKcLpx'}9oviovs€lpifpffjvevi$€fA4vwif.  See  Appendix VI I. 

VOL.  IV.  B  b 
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CHAP.  xn.  raised  Agathokles^  after  trial  in  a  lesser  post^  to  their  highest 
command  ^  He  became  formidable  to  the  powers  of  Syra- 
cuse and  to  the  Carthaginians  themselves.  In  this  state  of 
things,  where  we  are  not  sorprised  to  find  any  city  the 
friend  or  the  enemy  of  any  other,  we  may  believe  that  he 
warred  against  Leontinoi  and  took  it ;  we  can  hardly  believe 
an  elaborate  story  of  treachery  and  massacre  which  at  this 
stage  of  his  career  could  in  no  way  have  served  his  interests  K 
Agatho.  He  was  presently  recaUed  to  Syracuse.  The  fullest  version 

klAs  lit- 

uck^Syrm-  ^^  ^  retum  represents  him  as  actually  leading  his  force, 

case.  Morgantine  and  mercenary,  to  a  si^^  of  Syracuse.    By  the 

powers  within  the  city,  Hamilkar,  now  no  longer  an  enemy, 

was  implored  to  play  the  part  of  an  active  ally.    The  Punic 

host  marched  to  guard  the  greatest  of  Greek  cities  '  against 

Greeks  and  hellenized  Sikels,  led  by  a  chief  who  might  be 

claimed  at  pleasure  by  Rhegion,  by  Syracuse,  and  by  the 

Therma  of  Himera.     Agathokles  soon  found  that  his  force 

was  no  match  for  Syracuse  thus  strengthened.     But,  if  not 

in  strength,  yet  in  cunning,  he  showed  himself  a  match  for 

K«stor«d     the  Phoenician  himselL  He  made  an  agreeooent  with  Hamil- 

kkr*biB«-    ^^^y  by  which  the  Carthaginian  leader  promised  to  bring 

aaiioa.      |J)out  the  restoration  of  Agathoklos,  perhaps  something 

more  than  his  restoration.     Agathokles,  so  restored,  was  to 

work  for  the  interests  of  Carthage,  and  Hamilkar  was  to 

supply  him  with  a  military  force  to  enable  him  to  do  so  K 

'  *  Primo  pr»ti>r»  niox  ditx  erefttur,**  nj*  Josun,  xzii.  2.     One  wooU 
like  to  know  th«  exjKt  nnks  in  »  MorgmatiiM  trmj,    Soom  | 
cftriwr  Ukej  mi^ht  hAre  tAiked  aboot  »  "^  pnetor.^ 

*  S««  P«>ly»ifK».  r.  3.  J,  ftnd  Apfwnd'x  VII. 
'  »te  Ap{MSiHx   VIL     Jostta  ^xxiL  i)  reBU»k%  «'lfca  1 

Icmpor*  S}rr»coMe  ei  ab  hoste  cirili  amore  defeM«,  «t  a  are  kostifi  oifia 
impQfpMte  8unc**  Im  all  »ach  laTiiiga  we  most  D«Ter  forg«C  that  Aga- 
Uiok!^  «^  iK^I  a  borm  Sjiacuaaa, 

*  JosTa^  xxn.  a;  *Qaa  wpm  impl«iQa  Hamilrar  aocietatem  ctm  co 
Bttloar  p«>«enuae  jungtt,  at  qoaatom  Tirirzin  Agathoclt  adranaa  S jraouaMaa 
datiisaac  taatum  ipM  ad  UM.naai.ata  dom«»tic»  potcmtot  ladpeiai.**  He  kad 
just  b«4>c«  ipokes  ai  Agatkokl^  aa  ^  pecnliana  tm  tpaam  'HaMrkara»l 
officia  laa  ryijuuttwi  *    TVia  kraka  Hke  aaaa  tiiaaiaahtu   a^aMa  aC 
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The  policy  of  Carthage  had  greatly  changed  within  the  chap.  xii. 
last  hundred  years.    Hamilkar  knew  that  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Sicily  was  better  promoted  by  bringing  Greek 
cities  under  various  degrees  of  dominion,  supremacy,  orSyraouBe 
influence,  than  by  sweeping  them   from  the  earth,  like  SI^^^iaT^ 
Hannibal  at  Himera.     It  was  a  great  step  when  a  Punic  ^^fl''®"®®- 
general  was  accepted  as  a  mediator  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  Syracuse.    It  was  something  different  from  the  guaranty 
which  Carthage  had  once  given  to  the  tyranny  of  Diony- 
sios  ^.     That  was  simply  a  promise  to  bring  force,  if  force 
should  be  needed,  to  support  the  tyrant  against  the  citizens. 
Here  too  something  of  the  same  kind  is  looming  in  the 
future ;  but  the  immediate  work  of  Hamilkar  is  peaceful.  Hiumlk»r » 
He  reconciles  Syracusan  parties.     Sdsistratos  and  his  Six  ^nJna. 
Hundred  have  yielded  to  his  pressure,  backed,  we  may  be  ^*^"* 
sure,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  demand  for  the  recall  of 
the  &mous  captain  who,  like  AlkibiadSs  or  Gains  Marcius, 
had  shown  how  much  he  could  do  both  for  his  own  city 
and  against  her. 

Bui  all,  Hamilkar  among  them,  agreed  in  holding  it  Agatho. 
to  be  expedient  to  bind  the  conscience  of  AgathoklSs  by  the  Q^eat 
the  most  awful  sanctions  that  the  religion   of   Syracuse  ^*'*** 
knew  of.     In  the  holy  place  of  the  Goddesses,  in  the 
sacred  garb,  under  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Great  Oath, 
Agathokl^  bound  his  soul  to  do  naught  against  the  common- 
wealth, against  the  democracy,  and  withal  to  be  a  friend  to 
Carthage*.     The  Great  Oath  on  the  lips  of  Agathokles 
went  for  about  as  much  as  it  had  gone  for  on  the  lips  of 
Kallippos  ^.    It  went  for  about  as  much  as  an  oath  in  nearly 
the  same  words  went  for  on  the  lips  of  the  one  man  of  our 
day  in  Europe  who  has  walked  in  the  path  of  Dionysios 

Hamilkar  at  Cartilage^  or  perhaps  rather  in  the  Carthaginian  pomeesions  in 
Sicily.  '  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  583,  584. 

*  Diod.  xix.  5  ;  /aiUlv  hoMTMO^fftaBcn  rp  hj/Aottpari^  See  Appendix  VIL 

'  See  above,  p.  285. 
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ciiAP.xn.  and  Agathoklfo.     We  who  have  watched  with  oar  own 
kiS**^     eyes  "the  despot^s  progress  */'  can  trace  with  more  lively 
pami  with  interest  the  exile^  the  recall^  the  election,  the  oath^  the  con- 
pol^on.       spiracy,  the  massacre,  the  banishments,  the  assumption  of 
princely  titles^  the  wars  in   foreign  lands^  the   victories 
and  the  defeats,  all  done^  as  if  of  set  purpose^  to  carry  out 
the  platform  of  the  elder  tyranny  in  all  its  falness.    Yet  one 
thing  failed  to  Agathokl^  at  Syracose.     The  chosen  of 
the  people  had  no  need  to  drive  oat  a  lawful  assembly  from 
its  place  of  meeting.     And^  when  the  end  came,  he  died  in 
his  own  land^  in  the  land  of  his  earliest  adoption — ^and  he 
died  a  king. 
AghXho-         The  oath  was  sworn ;  the  new  special  votary  of  the  God- 
Genml      d^sscs  of  Sicily  now  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  Syra- 
*°*^^™^*  cusan  people,  the  man  whose  wily  speech  they  hearkened  to, 
Peace.        and  whom  they  were  ready  to  raise  to  the  highest  honours 
and  the  fullest  trust  that  they  had  to  bestow.   A  vote  of  the 
people  called  Agathokl^  to  the  office  of  general  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  general  trusted  with  a  further  special  power 
in  civil  afiEairs.     He  was  clothed  with  something  like  the 
authority  and  the  duties  of  an  ancient  Aisymneies.     Aga- 
thokles  was  to  be  guardian  of  the  peace  of  Syracuse  till  he 
had  brought  round  all  the  contending  parties,  all  the  many 
classes  of  citizens  from  divers  places,  to  true  unity  and 
brotherhood  ^.     Such  a  commission  might  well  last  long ; 
it  might  be  equivalent  to  an  appointment  for  life,  even  in  one 
who  should  reach  the  days  of  Isokrates  or  of  Gorgias.   Timo- 
le5n  had  held  it  for  his  highest  boast  that  he  had  won  for 
every  man  in  Syracuse  the  power  of  speaking  his  mind  ^ 

'  Ghrote,  x.  603,  et  Beqq. 

'  Diod.  xix.  5 ;  crparrfybt  leartariBtj  teal  ^Xa^  rrjs  tlprivrjSt  /i^XP^  ^ 
ytnjaiofs  dfuwofyrovffiv  ol  awiXffXvOirts  (Is  ri^  w6KiV,  These  last  words  well 
express  the  mixed  popnlation  of  the  Syracuse  of  that  day.  I  was  once 
surprised  at  finding  a  "Jastitia  pads"  at  Antivari;  here  we  have  a 
'*  Conservator  pads  *'  on  a  grand  scale. 
,  •  See  above,  p.  337. 
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Agathokles  sought  rather  that  all  Syracuse  should  be  of  chap  xii. 
one  mind,  and  he  had  his  own  way  of  bringing  about  that 
result.  He  had  on  his  side  most  likely  some  real  attach- 
ment to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  he 
could  certainly  reckon  on  their  hatred  to  the  Six  Hundred 
and  their  partisans.  He  could  further  reckon  on  his  old 
soldiers  from  Morgantia  and  the  other  inland  towns.  They 
had  fought  for  him  against  the  power  of  Carthage ;  but 
the  power  of  Carthage,  as  represented  by  Hamilkar,  was 
now  on  his  side.  Five  thousand  Africans — ^that  is,  five 
thousand  mercenaries  of  Carthage,  of  whatever  nation — 
were  left  under  the  command  of  Agathokles  by  the  Punic 
general  ^. 

§  2.   Agathokles  becomes  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 

Agathokles  had  now  only  to  grasp  the  tyrant's  power.  Seoession 
But  it  would  seem  that  before  he  had  committed  any  illegal  nente^^" 
act,  some  of  the  party  opposed  to  him  left  Syracuse,  and 
were  already  trying  to  establish  themselves  in  some  inland 
post  of  their  own.  It  is  the  tale  of  Kasmenai,  the  tale  of 
Maktorion,  in  earlier  revolutions  *,  the  tale  of  Agathokles 
himself  in  his  shelter  at  Morgantia  ^.  The  name  of  the 
place  is  given  as  Herbita;  but  Herbita,  royal  seat  of 
the  elder  Arch6nides*,  far  away  among  the  Nebrodian 
moimtains,  seems  a  place  so  ill-suited  for  the  purpose  that 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  the  nearer  Herbessus.  The 
general  of  the  Syracusans  proclaimed  a  march  against  the 
traitorous  citizens  who  were  attacking  a  town  in  alliance 
with  the  commonwealth  *.  He  specially  bade  three  chief 
men  of  the  party  opposed  to  himself,  Tisarchos,  Anthr6- 
pinos,  and  Diokles,  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  at  the 

^  '*  Aooeptis  ab  eo  v.  millibos  Afronim/'  B»yi  Jnstin  (xzii.  a).     See 
Appendix  VII. 

•  See  ToL  ii.  p.  loi.  ■  See  above,  p.  369.         *  See  voL  ii.  p.  381. 

*  Polyainoe,  v.  3.  8.    Died.  xiz.  6.    See  Appendix  VII. 
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CHAP.  xn.  Timoleonteion  to  consult   or  to  receive  orders    for   the 

expedition  ^. 
Massacre        We  have  come  to  another  of    those    marked   events 
by  Aga-      in  Syracusan  history  the  memory  of  which  gathers  round 
*  the  lower  ground  of  Achradina,  the  ground  adorned  by 

the  buildings  which  bore  the  name  of  the  last  deliverer. 
Where  Ducetius  had  sought  shelter  at  the  altar^  where 
Hermokratfe  had  fallen  in  civil  strife,  where  the  first 
Dionysios  had  cut  down  his  revolted  enemies,  where  Dion 
had  first  harangued  the  liberated  people,  where  the  honours 
of  Timole6n  had  been  proclaimed  over  his  monument 
within  the  city  walls,  in  that  same  memorable  quarter 
did  Agathokles  strike  the  first  blow  in  a  slaughter  &r 
more  calmly  planned,  far  more  bloodily  carried  out,  than 
the  defensive  deed  of  Dionysios.  The  elder  tyrant,  in  an 
hour  of  fierce  strife,  slew  a  few  men  to  win  back  power 
which,  however  unlawfully  gained,  he  had  actually  held. 
The  younger,  in  an  hour  of  peace  within  the  walls,  had 
made  ready  for  a  slaughter  like  that  wrought  by  Nypsios 
and  his  barbarians,  in  order  to  grasp  xmlawful  power  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  kalendar  of  Agathokles  his  second 
of  December  had  come  ^. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  doomed  men,  with  a  follow- 
ing perhaps  of  two  hundred  ^,  came  to  the  Timoleonteion. 
The  whole  quarter  was  occupied  by  the  general  of  the 
commonwealth  and  guardian  of  the  peace  at  the  head  of 
the  mercenaries  lent  him  by  Hamilkar  and  of  three  thou- 
sand of  his  own  soldiers  from  Morgantia  and  the  other 
towns  of  his  last  war&re.  Devoted  to  Agathokles,  ready 
to  do  anything  at  his  personal  bidding,  they  perhaps  cared 
little  for  Syracusan  party  politics,  but  they  assuredly  had  no 

^  See  Appendix  YIL 
*  Grote,  ch.  zovii. 

'  Forty,  according  to  Dioddros,  two  hundred,  according  to  Justin.    See 
Appendix  VII. 
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love  for  S68ifitratos  and  the  Six  Hundred  ^.     A  multitude  chap.  xii. 
too  of  Syracusan  citizens,  such  as  Syracusan  citizens  had  Mawacre 

1  .  ,        in  the 

become^  a  mob  most  likely  base  and  violent  enough^  but  Timoleon- 
which  is  described  only  in  the  stock  phrases  used  to  de- 
scribe any  democratic  gathering  ^,  had  also  come  together 
on  the  memorable  spot^  as  ready  as  the  veterans  o£  Mor- 
gantina^  to  do  ought  that  Agathokl^  bade  them  do  against 
the  oligarchs.  The  first  blow  was  the  arrest  of  Tisarchos 
and  the  others.  The  Guardian  of  the  Peace  must  have 
affected  to  look  on  the  crowd  of  soldiers  and  bystanders 
as  making  up  a  Syracusan  assembly.  He  harangued 
them  on  the  evil  deeds  of  the  prisoners  and  of  ihe  rest 
of  the  Six  Hundred,  how  they  had  plotted  against  him- 
self on  account  of  his  good  will  to  the  people^.  The 
vote  came  in  the  ancient  shape  of  a  shout;  but  of  no 
mere  shout  of  Yea  or  Nay.  It  was  a  fierce  cry  calling  on 
him  to  listen  no  longer^  but  at  once  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  guilty*.  Armed  with  this  fresh  commission,  Aga- 
thokl^  bade  the  trumpets  sound  for  a  charge  ^,  and  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  slay  the  prisoners  and  to  sack  the 
houses  of  the  Six  Hundred  and  their  abettors  ^.  A  shower 
of  darts  put  an  end  to  Tisarchos  and  his  companions^, 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  armed 
and  unarmed,  rushed  on  to  the  tempting  work  of  plunder 
and  slaughter.     One  military  precaution  at  least  was  not 

*  Diod.  xix.  6 ;  ro&rcjy  8*  Sirniv  /*iv  rdr  ipiOfi^  tU  rfnaxtklovs,  reus  8* 
dpfAOis  not  Ttut  wpoaipiatcaf  *i$tT«T&rwr  wp6s  rijiv  Kor&Kwrw  rrp  SvffiOKpaTta?, 
No  special  Btresi  need  be  laid  on  this  word ;  neither  Agathoklte  nor  his 
followers  would  have  allowed  that  they  were  overthrowinc;  a  democracy. 

'  lb. ;  irpo<rtv€\i^TO  ical  rcDr  wcXtrw  roin  Si/d.  wwlay  teat  ^6vov  Ikutiov- 
lUvovs  rats  rwr  Urxv6rrvi^  kwupaptUus. 

*  lb.;  ip^aas  inrb  rwy  i£cutoirlM^  6fiwd(t<rB€u  8t<t  ri^  wp6s  Toy  SQ/xoy 
€tfyouuf.    What  is  the  exact  force  of  dpm(t<T0ai  ? 

*  lb. ;  wapo^vyofUvov  9i  r<w  irkifOovs  leai  fioSa^rat  fjoftciri  /UXXciy,  dXX'  !« 
X<ipds  In^cTroi  tois  diiK^acuri  ri^  diierpf, 

'  lb. ;  rd  wak*/uM6¥f  as  above,,  p.  367,  note  3. 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  The  darts  are  from  Polyainos  (v.  3.  8).    See  Appendix  VII. 
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CHAP.  xn.  bewildered  by  the  darkness^  fimeied  that  a  larger  Syracusan 
force  was  assaulting  Gela  on  both  sides.  They  left  off 
porsning  Agathokles  and  his  party^  and^  parting  into  two 
divisions,  went  to  keep  the  wall  on  both  sides.  Agatho- 
kles could  now  rest  and  recover  somewhat  of  his  strength  \ 
By  his  happy  device  he  was  able  to  bring  off  the  remainder 
of  his  party  in  safety.  With  them,  we  are  told,  he  also 
saved  seven  hundred  men  of  the  allies'.  This  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  seven  hundred  friendly  citizens  of  Oela^ 
who  had  perhaps  invited  the  Syracusan  officer  to  his 
attempt,  and  who  in  any  case  held  themselves  to  be  safer 
in  the  Syracusan  camp  than  in  their  own  city  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Sdsistratos. 

The  distinction  which  Agathokl^  gained  by  this  and  his 
other  warlike  exploits  was  clearly  such  as  to  make  him  an 
important  person  in  Syracuse,  but  not  such  as  as  yet  to 
raise  him  to  the  highest  places  in  the  commonwealth.  Or 
rather,  it  may  be  that  his  very  distinction  hindered  him 
Agathokles  from  gaining  them.  The  next  mention  of  him  implies  that 
of  aiiniiig  his  very  ability  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
at  tyranny,  ^yj^^j^y  3^  This  secms  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  Syracuse  had  just  now  a  new  chief.  The  Corin- 
thian Akestoridds  was  now  general,  general  possibly  with 
full  powers  ^.  There  is  something  strange  and  sad  in  the 
mention  of  a  Corinthian  now.  When  Timoledn  came,  no 
g^eat  time  before,  Philip  was  coming,  but  he  had  not  yet 
come ;  in  the  few  years  that  had  passed,  Philip  had  come 
and  Alexander,  and  Antipatros  and  Polysperchdn  after 
them.     Still,  as  Carthage  looked  to  Tyre  under  the  lord- 

*  Diod.  xix.  4;   Ir  roco^r^  rvx6vrts  drox^f  ol  irtpi  rh^  'AyaBoMkiat 
furi.  wdcrjs  dffipakdas  bi€ffif$7jaai^  tls  t6v  xkpaica, 

'  lb. ;  o^  fUivov  Tci^  abv  oitr^  impa96{ojs  ^<roxrcy,  (iXXcl  Kci  rSfP  aviiyuSLX^uv 
^vTcueoclous  SyZpai. 

'  lb.  5  ;  I6^as  kviBiaOai  rvpatrrlZi  8id  r^v  aiivtciv, 

*  lb.  On  this  Akestorid&s  see  Appendix  YII.  There  is  neither  beginning 
nor  end  of  him. 
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ship  of  the  Persian^  Syracuse  yet  looks  to  Corinth  under  chap.  xn. 
the  lordship  of  the  Macedonian.     It  could  only  have  been 
the  memory  of  the  last  deliverer  that  led  Syracuse  once 
more  to  seek  for  the  healing  of  her  sicknesses  at  the  hands 
of  a  citizen  of  her  metropolis.    But  the  ways  of  Akestorid&s 
were  hardly  the  ways  of  Timole6n.    The  schemes  of  Aga- 
thokles  are  dreaded ;  but  for  fear  of  disturbance  in  the  city 
it  was  deemed  wise  not  to  slay  him  openly.     Akestorid&s 
bade  the  suspected  candidate  for  tyranny  to  leave  the  city^ 
and  set  liers-in-wait  to  slay  him  on  the  road.     But  Aga-  Escape 
thokles  was  richer  in  devices  than  his  enemies.     He  had  a  thok^ 
slave  who  was  greatly  like  him  in  height  and  face ;  him  ^^^i^*' 
he  sent  forth  clothed  in  his  own  dress^  mounted  on  his  own 
horse,  and  harnessed  with   his  famous   panoply  of  war^. 
He  himself  went  along  the  road  in  beggar^s  rags,  and  went 
safely,  while  the  slave  tricked  out  in  the  garb  of  his  master 
met  with  death  at  the  hands  of  the  liers-in-wait.    Again 
an  exile,  Agathokles  took  him  to  the  inland  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  again  gathered  together  a  force  ready  to  follow  him  in 
any  scheme  of  adventure  ^. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  change  at  Syracuse.  Akes-  Politdcal 
torid&s  passes  out  of  sight  without  any  further  account  of  Syracuse* 
him.  Sosistratos  and  the  other  exiles — Herakleides  has 
already  sunk  out  of  notice — ^were  recalled,  and  peace  was 
made  with  the  Carthaginians  '.  The  Six  Hundred  appear 
again ;  but  the  government  is  called  a  democracy,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  popular  assembly  acted,  and  acted  freely. 
Agathokles  meanwhile  was  gaining  power  and  reputation 
in  his  banishment.  By  services  whose  exact  nature  is  not 
described  he  won  the  highest  favour  among  the  inland 
towns  ;  his  headquarters  were  at  Morgantina,  a  town  hostile 
to  Syracuse,  whose  citizens,  on  the  strength  of  that  enmity, 

*  Diod.  xix.  5  ;  roi^ry  Soh  t^k  vetyovkiay  lecd  t6v  Tiriroy,  in  5^  rfjv  kaOf/Tcu 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  Diod.  U.S. ;  vpos  roJ/t  Kapxri^wtovf  tlpffvijv  avi  Ot/Jthwy.  See  Appendix VI  I. 
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CHAP.  xn.  raised  Agathokles^  after  trial  in  a  lesser  post^  to  their  highest 
command  ^.  He  became  formidable  to  the  powers  of  Syra- 
cuse and  to  the  Carthaginians  themselves.  In  this  state  of 
things,  where  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  any  city  the 
friend  or  the  enemy  of  any  other,  we  may  believe  that  he 
warred  against  Leontiuoi  and  took  it ;  we  can  hardly  believe 
an  elaborate  story  of  treachery  and  massacre  which  at  this 
stage  of  his  career  could  in  no  way  have  served  his  interests  ^. 
Agatho-  He  was  presently  recalled  to  Syracuse.  The  fullest  version 

tacks  Syra-  ^^  ^^  return  represents  him  as  actually  leading  his  f orce^ 
cuse.  Morgantine  and  mercenary,  to  a  siege  of  Syracuse.    By  the 

powers  within  the  city,  Hamilkar,  now  no  longer  an  enemy, 
was  implored  to  play  the  part  of  an  active  ally.  The  Punic 
host  marched  to  guard  the  greatest  of  Greek  cities  ^  against 
Greeks  and  hellenized  Sikels,  led  by  a  chief  who  might  be 
claimed  at  pleasure  by  Rhegion,  by  Syracuse,  and  by  the 
Therma  of  Himera.  Agathokles  soon  found  that  his  force 
was  no  match  for  Syracuse  thus  strengthened.  But,  if  not 
in  strength,  yet  in  cunning,  he  showed  himself  a  match  for 
Restored  the  Phoenician  himself.  He  made  an  agreement  with  HamiU 
kar'sme-  ^ar,  by  which  the  Carthaginian  leader  promised  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  Agathokles,  perhaps  something 
more  than  his  restoration.  Agathokles,  so  restored,  was  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  Carthage,  and  Hamilkar  was  to 
supply  him  with  a  military  force  to  enable  him  to  do  so  *. 

*  •*  Primo  pnetor,  inox  dux  creatur,"  says  Justin,  xxii.  a.  One  would 
like  to  know  the  exact  ranks  in  a  Morgantine  army.  Some  generations 
earlier  they  might  have  talked  about  a  "  prsetor.*' 

*  See  Polyainos,  v.  3.  2,  and  Appendix  VII. 
'  See  Appendix   VII.    Justin  (xxii.  3)  remarks,  "Ita  uno  eodemque 

tempore  Syracnsie  et  ab  hosie  civili  amore  defensse,  et  a  cive  hostili  odio 
impugnatffi  sunt/'  In  all  such  sayings  we  must  never  forget  that  Aga- 
thokles was  not  a  bom  Syracusan. 

*  Just*n,  xxii.  2 ;  **  Qua  spe  impletus  Hamilcar  sodetatem  cum  eo 
mutu»  potentis  jungit,  ut  quantum  virium  Agathocli  adversus  Syracusanos 
dedisset,  tantum  ipse  ad  incrementa  domestiose  potentis  reciperet.'*  He  had 
just  before  spoken  of  Agathokles  as  **  peculiaria  in  ipsum  [Hamilcarem] 
officia  sua  r^promittens."    This  looks  like  some  treasonable  scheme  of 


dJation. 
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The  policy  of  Carthage  had  greatly  changed  within  the  ohaf.  xii. 
last  hundred  years.    Hamilkar  knew  that  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Sicily  was  better  promoted  by  bringing  Greek 
cities  under  various  degrees   of  dominion,  supremacy,  or  Syracuse 
influence,  than  by  sweeping  them   from  the  earth,  like  JS^ij^^ 
Hannibal  at  Himera.     It  was  a  great  step  when  a  Punic  ^'^fl"®"*®®- 
general  was  accepted  as  a  mediator  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  Syracuse.    It  was  something  different  from  the  guaranty 
which  Carthage  had  once  given  to  the  tyranny  of  Diony- 
sios  ^.     That  was  simply  a  promise  to  bring  force,  if  force 
should  be  needed,  to  support  the  tyrant  against  the  citizens. 
Here  too  something  of  the  same  kind  is  looming  in  the 
future ;  but  the  immediate  work  of  Hamilkar  is  peaceful.  Hwnilkar « 
He  reconciles  Syracusan  parties.     Sdsistratos  and  his  Six  ^ncUia- 
Hundred  have  yielded  to  his  pressure,  backed,  we  may  be  *"^'*- 
sure,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  demand  for  the  recall  of 
the  famous  captain  who,  like  AlkibiadSs  or  Gains  Marcius, 
had  shown  how  much  he  could  do  both  for  his  own  city 
and  against  her. 

But  all,  Hamilkar  among  them,  agreed  in  holding  it  Agatbo. 
to  be  expedient  to  bind  the  conscience  of  Agathokl^  by  ^1,^  Qrwt" 
the  most  awful  sanctions  that  the  religion   of   Syracuse  ^*'*** 
knew  of.     In  the   holy  place  of  the  Goddesses,  in  the 
sacred  garb,  under  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Great  Oath, 
AgathokMs  bound  his  soul  to  do  naught  against  the  common- 
wealth, against  the  democracy,  and  withal  to  be  a  friend  to 
Carthage*.     The  Great  Oath  on  the  lips  of  Agathokles 
went  for  about  as  much  as  it  had  gone  for  on  the  lips  of 
Kallippos  '.    It  went  for  about  as  much  as  an  oath  in  nearly 
the  same  words  went  for  on  the  lips  of  the  one  man  of  our 
day  in  Europe  who  has  walked  in  the  path  of  Dionysios 

Hamilkar  at  Carthage,  or  perhapi  rather  in  the  Carthaginian  poBseesions  in 
Sicily.  *  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  583,  584. 

'  Diod.  zix.  5  ;  ftqilr  hcarrtca&fjataOcu  rp  hffMUcpariif.  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  See  above,  p.  285. 

B  b  2 
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cuAP.xu.  and  Agathokl^.     We  who  have  watched  with  our  own 
t\^^^^     eyes  ''the  despot's  prog^ress  ^/'  can  trace  with  more  lively 
pared  with  interest  the  exile,  the  recall,  the  election,  the  oath,  the  con- 
pol^n.       spiracy,  the  massacre,  the  banishments,  the  assumption  of 
princely  titles,  the  wars  in   foreign  lands,  the   victories 
and  the  defeats,  all  done,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  carry  out 
the  platform  of  the  elder  tyranny  in  all  its  fulness.    Yet  one 
thing  failed  to  AgathoklSs  at  Syracuse.     The  chosen  of 
the  people  had  no  need  to  drive  out  a  lawful  assembly  from 
its  place  of  meeting.     And,  when  the  end  came,  he  died  in 
his  own  land,  in  the  land  of  his  earliest  adoption — and  he 
died  a  king. 
Agatho-  The  oath  was  sworn ;  the  new  special  votary  of  the  God- 

General  desses  of  Sicily  now  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the  Syra- 
Uwf  S't^  cusan  people,  the  man  whose  wily  speech  they  hearkened  to. 
Peace.  and  whom  they  were  ready  to  raise  to  the  highest  honours 
and  the  fullest  trust  that  they  had  to  bestow.  A  vote  of  the 
people  called  Agathokl^  to  the  office  of  general  of  the  com- 
monwealth, a  general  trusted  with  a  further  special  power 
in  civil  affairs.  He  was  clothed  with  something  like  the 
authority  and  the  duties  of  an  ancient  Aisymnei^s.  Aga- 
thokles  was  to  be  guardian  of  the  peace  of  Syracuse  till  he 
had  brought  round  all  the  contending  parties,  all  the  many 
classes  of  citizens  from  divers  places,  to  true  unity  and 
brotherhood  \  Such  a  commission  might  well  last  long ; 
it  might  be  equivalent  to  an  appointment  for  life,  even  in  one 
who  should  reach  the  days  of  Isokrates  or  of  Gorgias.  Timo- 
lem  had  held  it  for  his  highest  boast  that  he  had  won  for 
every  man  in  Syracuse  the  power  of  speaking  his  mind  \ 

^  Grote,  X.  6oa,  et  seqq. 

•  Diod.  xix.  5;  <rTparrjy6s  feaT€(rrd$Tf  teaX  ^Aa^  t§j  tlprpnjSt  fiixp*  Ar 
yyfjffUat  6/ju>vo^aov<rtv  ol  awt\Tf\v96rts  tts  rifv  w6ktv.  These  last  words  well 
express  the  mixed  population  of  the  Syraoase  of  that  day.  I  was  once 
surprised  at  finding  a  **  Jostitia  pads  *'  at  Antivari ;  here  we  have  a 
**  Conservator  pads  *'  on  a  grand  scale. 
,  •  See  above,  p.  337. 
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Agathokles  sought  rather  that  all  Syracuse  should  be  of  chap  xn. 
one  mind,  and  he  had  his  own  way  of  bringing  about  that 
result.  He  had  on  his  side  most  likely  some  real  attach- 
ment to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  he 
could  certainly  reckon  on  their  hatred  to  the  Six  Hundred 
and  their  partisans.  He  could  further  reckon  on  his  old 
soldiers  from  Morgantia  and  the  other  inland  towns.  They 
had  fought  for  him  against  the  power  of  Carthage;  but 
the  power  of  Carthage,  as  represented  by  Hamilkar,  was 
now  on  his  side.  Five  thousand  Africans — ^that  is,  five 
thousand  mercenaries  of  Carthage,  of  whatever  nation — 
were  left  under  the  command  of  Agathokles  by  the  Punic 
general  ^ 

§  2.   Agathokles  becomes  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 

Agathokles  had  now  only  to  grasp  the  tyrant's  power.  Secession 
But  it  would  seem  that  before  he  had  committed  any  illegal  nente*^ 
act,  some  of  the  party  opposed  to  him  left  Syracuse,  and 
were  already  trjring  to  establish  themselves  in  some  inland 
post  of  their  own.  It  is  the  tale  of  Kasmenai,  the  tale  of 
Maktorion,  in  earlier  revolutions  *,  the  tale  of  Agathokles 
himself  in  his  shelter  at  Morgantia  ^  The  name  of  the 
place  is  given  as  Herbita;  but  Herbita,  royal  seat  of 
the  elder  Archftnides*,  far  away  among  the  Nebrodian 
mountains,  seems  a  place  so  ill-suited  for  the  purpose  that 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  the  nearer  Herbessus.  The 
general  of  the  Syraeusans  proclaimed  a  march  against  the 
traitorous  citizens  who  were  attacking  a  town  in  alliance 
with  the  commonwealth  *.  He  specially  bade  three  chief 
men  of  the  party  opposed  to  himself,  Tisarchos,  Anthrd- 
pinos,  and  Diokles,  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  at  the 

^  '*  Acoeptis  ab  eo  v.  millibos  Afrorum/'  says  Justin  (zzii.  a).     See 
Appendix  VII. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  loi.  '  See  above,  p.  369.         *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

'  Polyainot,  v.  3.  8.    Diod.  xix.  6.    See  Appendix  VII. 
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cuAP.xn.  Timoleonteion  to  consult   or  to  receive  orders   for   the 

expedition  ^. 
Mawacre        We  have  come  to  another  of    those    marked   events 
by  Aga-      in  Syracusan  history  the  memory  of  which  gathers  round 
*  the  lower  ground  of  Achradina^  the  g^und  adorned  by 

the  buildings  which  bore  the  name  of  the  last  deliverer. 
"Where  Ducetius  had  sought  shelter  at  the  altar,  where 
Hermokratfo  had  fallen  in  civil  strife,  where  the  first 
Dionysios  had  cut  down  his  revolted  enemies,  where  Dion 
had  first  harangued  the  liberated  people,  where  the  honours 
of  Timoledn  had  been  proclaimed  over  his  monument 
within  the  city  walls,  in  that  same  memorable  quarter 
did  Agathokles  strike  the  first  blow  in  a  slaughter  far 
more  calmly  planned,  far  more  bloodily  carried  out,  than 
the  defensive  deed  of  Dionysios.  The  elder  tyrant,  in  an 
hour  of  fierce  strife,  slew  a  few  men  to  win  back  power 
which,  however  unlawfully  gained,  he  had  actually  held. 
The  younger,  in  an  hour  of  peace  within  the  walls,  had 
made  ready  for  a  slaughter  like  that  wrought  by  Nypsios 
and  his  barbarians,  in  order  to  grasp  unlawful  power  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  kalendar  of  Ag^athokles  his  second 
of  December  had  come  ^ 

On  the  appointed  day  the  doomed  men,  with  a  follow- 
ing perhaps  of  two  hundred  ®,  came  to  the  Timoleonteion. 
The  whole  quarter  was  occupied  by  the  general  of  the 
commonwealth  and  guardian  of  the  peace  at  the  head  of 
the  mercenaries  lent  him  by  Hamilkar  and  of  three  thou- 
sand of  his  own  soldiers  from  Morgantia  and  the  other 
towns  of  his  last  war&re.  Devoted  to  Agathokles,  ready 
to  do  anything  at  his  personal  bidding,  they  perhaps  cared 
little  for  Syracusan  party  politics,  but  they  assuredly  had  no 

^  See  Appendix  VIL 
'  Grote,  ch.  xcvii. 

'  Forty,  according  to  Dioddros,  two  hundred,  aocordi&g  to  Joatin.    See 
Appendix  VII. 
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love  for  S68istrato8  and  the  Six  Hundred  ^.  A  multitude  chap.  xit. 
too  of  Syracusan  citizens^  such  as  Syraeusan  citizens  had  Mawacre 
become^  a  mob  most  likely  base  and  violent  enough^  but  Timoleon- 
which  is  described  only  in  the  stock  phrases  used  to  de-  ^' 
scribe  any  democratic  gathering  ^,  had  also  come  together 
on  the  memorable  spot^  as  ready  as  the  veterans  of  Mor- 
gantina^  to  do  ought  that  Agathokl^  bade  than  do  against 
the  oligarchs.  The  first  blow  was  the  arrest  of  Tisarchos 
and  the  others.  The  Guardian  of  the  Peace  must  have 
affected  to  look  on  the  crowd  of  soldiers  and  bystanders 
as  making  up  a  Syracusan  assembly.  He  harangued 
them  on  the  evil  deeds  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  Six  Hundred,  how  they  had  plotted  against  him- 
self on  account  of  his  good  will  to  the  people  ^.  The 
vote  came  in  the  ancient  shape  of  a  shout;  but  of  no 
mere  shout  of  Yea  or  Nay.  It  was  a  fierce  cry  calling  on 
him  to  listen  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  guilty*.  Armed  with  this  fresh  commission,  Aga- 
thokl&9  bade  the  trumpets  sound  for  a  charge  ^,  and  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  slay  the  prisoners  and  to  sack  the 
houses  of  the  Six  Hundred  and  their  abettors  *.  A  shower 
of  darts  put  an  end  to  Tisarchos  and  his  companions'^, 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  armed 
and  unarmed,  rushed  on  to  the  tempting  work  of  plunder 
and  slaughter.     One  military  precaution  at  least  was  not 

*  Biod.  xix.  6 ;  ro&rvy  8*  6rT«»  /iir  rhw  dpi$fi6y  ds  Tpiax^<"^f  '•'•"s  ^ 
dpfiois  Koi  reus  wpomp^ww  ^Mtren-Arww  wpbs  ri^v  KardKvatw  rrfs  hjnoicfarlas. 
No  special  siresB  need  be  laid  on  this  word ;  neither  Agathoklte  nor  hia 
followers  woold  hare  allowed  that  they  were  overthrowuuc  a  democracy. 

'  lb. ;  wpoatvtXi^TO  Koi  tS»  mkirShf  to^  9td  w€vi€»  Ktd  ^6vo¥  lyoyriov- 
/Uvovs  TcuV  Twr  Urxy6yTogy  iwt<paytlais. 

'  lb.;  ^<ras  inrb  rSfw  i^oKoalwy  ii^d(ta$€u  8id  t^  wpds  t(^  Kjfunf 
tihrouuf.    What  19  the  exact  force  of  dpwa(ta$ai  t 

*  lb. ;  wapa(tfrofi4yov  9k  rod  wKiBovs  Ktd  fioSurros  firjichi  fi^XXccy,  dAX'  !« 
X«p^  iwBurat  rots  dSue^acuri  -li^v  dlxtp^, 

'  lb. ;  r6  wo\tfuse6¥,  as  above^p.  567,  note  3. 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

^  The  darts  are  from  Polyainos  (y.  3.  8).    See  Appendix  VII. 
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oHAP.xu.  forgotten;    all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  so  that 

none  of  the  intended  victims  might  escape  ^. 
The  Mm-        The  picture  of  mere  havoc,  the  familiar  threefold  alliance 


2|^5^<^  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  rape,  is  much  the  same  whether 
leonteion.  ^j^^  work  is  done  at  the  bidding  of  Nypsios  or  of  Aga- 
thokles.  But  the  evil  deeds  done  by  the  soldiers  of  Njrpsios 
were  wholly  the  deeds  of  barbarians ;  this  time  it  added  to 
the  grief  and  suffering  that,  largely  at  least,  the  work  was 
the  work  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  of  citizens  against 
citizens,  that  it  was  a  work  in  which  the  ties  of  nature 
and  friendship  and  solemn  oaths,  and  the  reverence  due  to 
the  gods,  were  all  trampled  under  foot  ^.  This  time  the 
deed  was  not  done  by  night ;  but  the  blow  came  as  sud- 
denly as  if  it  had  been  by  night.  Men  in  their  houses 
heard  a  noise;  they  went  down  into  the  streets  to  learn 
what  was  happening;  unarmed  and  without  resistance, 
they  were  cut  down  by  the  soldiers'.  The  gates  were 
barred,  the  narrow  streets  were  guarded;  every  man  sus- 
pected of  oligarchic  politics  was  of  course  slain ;  men  too 
slew  their  private  enemies,  but  with  them,  as  ever  happens 
at  such  times,  not  a  few  against  whom  Agathokles  himself 
could  have  brought  no  charge  *.  Slaughter  was  the  rule ; 
yet  some  prisoners  were  made,  those  perhaps  who  came 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Guardian  of  the  Peace  ^. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  the  streets  that  the  slaughter  went 

^  DiocL  xix.  8 ;  wdaai  al  vi/Am  t^  vu\€c»  iicktia0rjiTay, 

'  lb.  7;  teal  ravT*  kr6kium  kv  flp^rif  not  warpi9i  wapiUfOfA€Ty'EXXrpfts  mSt 
EXX^ywr,  oUccof  Kara  ffvyytySn^,  o^  fpvaiy,  ob  avwhis^  ob  Btc^  lvTptw6i»/e¥0i, 
1^'  ok  o^x  ^'  ^^OT  dXAd  Kot,  wtarrtKwf  ky^p^  fiirpios  yt  ti^f  tf^vx^t  obic  &r 
Ti>r  T»r  itnax^^^'^  f^Xl^  ikf^atiw,  Thb  can  hardly  be  Antandros,  it  may 
be  Tiuiaioe,  it  may  be  Dioddrot.  If  DiodAros,  it  does  him  hcmour.  There 
may  be  a  dim  general  reeemblanoe  of  Thuo.  iii.  83-4. 

'  lb.  6 ;  o2  xapiiaraTOi  rwv  iroXirwr,  Ayvoowrtt  rdr  koB*  alrrSfr  xtttvpoH 
/Utfoif  iKt$pw,  ^twijiotif  U  rS^  oUrtwy  elf  rd;  6Mst  itaBw  ovciJSorrcf  rhv 
$6f>ufiw. 

^  lb.  7;   woXXoi  itai  rwr  /1178*  driovr  dtafitfiktf/Uwwif  drffpoSrro,  M§itvoi 

^  We  get  the  CwY/M^^rrar  at  the  end  of  c.  8. 
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on.  Such  slight  amount  of  resistance  as  the  destroyers  chap.  xn. 
met  with  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  only  stirred  them  up 
to  attack  the  houses  themselves.  Doors  were  broken  open ; 
men  climbed  up  by  ladders  and  slew  the  defenders  of  the 
roofs  ^.  The  temples  gave  no  shelter ;  men  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  gods;  but  there  was  now  no 
cry  of  "  Save  the  Suppliant  ^"  Some,  seeking  a  way 
out  by  the  barred  gates,  only  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  So  did  many  of  those  who  made  their  way  to 
the  walls,  and  tried  to  throw  themselves  over.  Others 
were  dashed  in  pieces ;  some,  more  lucky,  were  saved  alive, 
and  contrived  to  make  their  way  to  Akragas.  There  the 
exiles,  now  enemies  of  Syracuse,  found  a  welcome  shelter  ^. 
We  are  surprised  to  be  told  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  as 
many  as  six  thousand  contrived  to  make  their  way  out  of 
the  city  *. 

It  seems  to  be  implied  that  deeds  of  this  kind  went  on 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city  made 
up  of  many  cities.  At  least  we  have  no  topographical 
distinctions  between  the  fate  of  one  quarter  and  another, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  pictures  of  earlier  scenes  of  the 
same  kind.  The  work  went  on  through  the  whole  day  and 
through  the  day  that  followed.  In  the  night  between  the 
two  slaughter  seems  to  have  rested  to  g^ve  other  passions 
their  turn.  Simple  robbery,  as  in  the  days  of  Nypsios, 
is  hardly  dwelled  on;   perhaps  it  is  taken  for  granted^. 

^  This  IB  especially  afctribuied  to  those  who  wished  to  better  themselvefi 
by  the  slaughter  of  the  rich ;  ol  8c  rcuV  rSt¥  €lir6pejy  fftpayais  otSfurot  rdt 
lUas  tinropias  iwa3fop$^aff$€u,  my  l/<]7X<i>'<t''^o  ^P^f  "^ov  tear  ahrSfv  6X,t0pov. 

*  Diod.  xix.  7 ;  ov  fiifi^  ov8i  rots  th  tA  rtfUyrj  tcaraipvyoviTiy  ij  rSw  BtSfy 
Vc*T€la  irap«lx(TO  rijv  diT<pA\€iay,  dXX'  ij  itp^t  Btobs  tinrifitia  kvueSro  wpi^f 
iy$pifwcay. 

'  lb.  8 ;  ol  vkttirrot  tcari^vyw  vpds  roifs  'AMpayayrivovSt  k4mu  leaBrfKo^tnji 
kvtfuktlas  ii(i^ifOrjff€ty,  *  On  the  numbers  see  Appendix  YII. 

'  Cf.  n.  I  above.  The  orig^inal  order  was  Zwwpi^uv  rcb  im^cis  rw  i^cuco^ 
aiw.  Directly  after  (c.  6)  we  hear  of  the  vAcor^ia  of  the  murderers,  and 
how  they  rushed  hii  rrp^  dpmay(/v.   And  in  c  9  we  come  aoroes  ol  JkoM^pm' 
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CHAP.  xn.  But  now  came  the  wrong  on  which  our  narrator  is  fullest. 
The  matrons  and  maidens  of  Syracuse  passed  into  the 
power  of  those  who  had  slain  their  husbands  and  &thers 
and  had  taken  possession  of  their  houses  ^.  By  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  the  objects  of  Agathokles  had  been 
gained ;  slaughter  enough  had  been  done  by  the  hands  of 
his  followers.  He  then  himself  sat  in  judgement  on  those 
who  had  been  taken  alive.  Those  who  were  most  bitterly  his 
enemies  he  slew ;  the  rest  he  allowed  to  live  in  banishment. 
I>em<v  To  one  alone^  Deinokrates,  a  man  of  whom  we  shall  often 
doned.  hear  again,  he  gave,  on  the  ground  of  former  friendship^ 
a  free  pardon  ^.     Even  Agathokles  was  human. 

After  the  arrests,  the  banishments,  the  massacre,  came  in 
due  order  the  plebiscite.  A  vote  of  the  Syracusan  Assembly 
was  of  course  in  form  a  true  plebiscitum,  though  one  may 
doubt  as  to  perfect  freedom  of  voting  in  an  assembly  sum- 
moned by  the  master  of  eight  thousand  armed  strangers 
TheA»-  fresh  from  the  work  of  blood.  But  in  form  at  least 
s^moned.  the  Assembly  was  summoned  and  came  together,  and  the 
question  laid  before  it  was  something  more  than  a  simple 
vote  of  Yea  or  Nay.  Agathokles  then  made  his  speech  to 
the  people.  The  day  had  come  which  he  had  longed  to 
see,  the  day  when  Syracuse  should  be  free^.  The  Six 
Hundred  and  their  oligarchy  were  overthrown ;  all  who  had 
sought  for  a  power  beyond  the  laws  were  swept  away;  he 
himself,  the  instrument  in  the  work,  wished  for  nothing 
more  than  to  rest  from  his  toils  and  dwell  as  a  private 
citizen,  one  among  his  fellows,  in  the  delivered  common- 

K&rn  rd  rwK  i^rvxi^x^^^*^-    ^°^  there  is  no  wrought  up  picture  of  plunder 
as  in  the  other  case ;  that  is  reserved  for  another  kind  of  wrong. 

'  Diod.  xix.  8 ;  itSn  t^octtpipovro  wipBiviHS  dp^ms  itai  ywai^ir,  ipi^/JUHS 
/i^y  o6aats  rSfw  0ori$ovprwif,  wcvTOMrvicus  8*  inr*  k^ovaUv  abrotepdropa  rw 

'  Tb.;  rovt  Cwyfnj$ivrat  dBpolaas,  AtiroKpirtpf  /i^y  d^«c  did  r^  wpoy^yt* 
nj/Uyrjv  ^lAiav,  ir.rA.    See  Appendix  VII. 
«  Polyainos,  v.  3.  7.    See  Appendix  VII. 
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wealth^.     Then,  in  plain  imitation  of  Qeldn  after  liis  chap. xii. 
return  from  Himera^  he  laid  aside  his  dress  as  general^  and 
came  down  from  his  bSma  in  the  daily  garb  of  a  private 
man^ 

Generals  had  now  to  be  chosen.  But  the  mass  of  Agatho- 
those  who  were  called  on  to  choose  were  men  whom  sole 
Agathokles  could  trust,  men  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the  ^®"®  * 
deeds  which  had  just  been  done;  he  knew  full  well  that 
they  would  choose  him  and  none  other.  A  voice  soon 
arose — first  of  all^  it  is  said^  from  those  who  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  goods  of  the  slain  men — calling  on 
Agathokles  not  to  forsake  them,  but  to  abide  and  take 
care  of  the  afiEairs  of  the  state  ^.  For  a  while  he  kept 
silence.  Then,  as  the  cry  grew  louder,  he  consented  again 
to  take  on  him  the  office  of  general.  Didn,  in  his  better 
days,  when  chosen  to  that  post  along  with  his  brother, 
had  asked  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Syracuse,  other 
colleagues  should  be  joined  with  him^.  Agathokles,  on 
the  other  hand,  improving  on  the  precedent  of  Dionysius, 
protested  that  he  could  accept  the  office  only  in  the 
character  of  a  "  single  person ;  '^  he  could  have  no  colleagues. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  make  himself  answerable  before  the 
law  for  deeds  that  others  might  do  against  the  law'^.  A 
vote  was  passed,  making  Agathokles  sole  general,  general 
with  full   powers,  the  office  under  the  cover  of  which 

^  Diod.  xix.  9 ;  iea$apSiv  <p^aas  r^  w6Kir  wtwotritciyai  rcur  dvraa-rci/ciy  lirt- 
Xtipovvreav^  dvt<pal»tTo  r^  ^/^  ''^'^  airroyofiiap  tlkucpiv^  'rapalkd6y€u,  Mat 
fioi\€a$ai  wore  tSju  vSpwv  dnoXvOtU  l^caT€v€iy  taos  if¥  vdai. 

'  lb.;  rd  fi^v  x^/'^'o*'  iavrov  wtpiiffwact,  rd  5*  Itnirtoy  lurtiKafi^ 
diTQtt,  rw  woXkwif  iavrbv  dvoScl^as  Ira.  [Cf.  Polyainoe,  y.  3.  7.]  See  the 
Btory  of  G^lon  in  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

'  lb. ;  t{t0hs  yow  ol  dtaitt^prjieSrts  rd  tS^  •ffTvxiiK6rw¥  i06vy  fiil  Kara- 
Xtw€iy  kmrrohs,  dXXoL  wpo<r9i(€a$ai  ri^  nwr  5Xav  hn/Uktiaw, 

*  See  ftbove,  p.  26a. 

'  Diod.  a.  s. ;  wpo<rd4(€ur9ai  /i^y  hpria*  r^  frrpartjylay,  ^  pUyrotyt  fur' 
dXXwy  dp^uy  06  ydp  imofiiyta^.  Sty  h,y  trtpoi  wapayo/M/fCaHfi,  rovrwy  airbw 
avydpxQyra  X&yw  dtoMovm  Kord  robs  ydftovs. 
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CHAP.  XII.  Dionysios  had  marched  to  the  tyranny.  In  the  ease  of 
Agathoklfis  no  further  step  was  needed.  Under  the  name 
of  a  constitutional  office,  he  was  already  lord  of  Syracuse. 
On  the  lips  of  his  enemies  at  leasts  he  bore  no  name  but 
that  of  tyrant  ^. 
Blackness  We  have  had  to  record  many  evil  deeds  in  our  story, 
thc^cSs*  many  base  ways  of  rising  to  power ;  but  the  story  of  the 
procedure.  ^^  ^f  Agathokles  is  surely  the  blackest  of  all.  Dionysios 
rose  by  many  base  tricks  and  false  accusations ;  but  he  was 
at  no  time  guilty  of  any  deed  of  blood  on  such  a  scale^  and 
so  wholly  unprovoked,  as  this  of  Agathokles.  Nypsio? 
was  an  avowed  enemy,  a  captain  of  mercenaries ;  Agathokl^ 
was  the  general  of  the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  The 
thing  most  like  his  act  in  all  Greek  history  is  the  rooting 
out  of  the  oligarchic  party  at  Korkyra  by  two  successive 
massacres  at  the  hands  of  the  Demos.  Those  were  deeds 
foul  and  bloody  enough,  and  in  the  second  of  the  two 
massacres  treachery  was  added  to  bloodshed  ^.  But  even 
deeds  like  these  do  not  reach  to  the  measure  of  the  crime 
of  Agathokles.  The  massacres  at  Korkyra  were  not  planned 
in  the  interests  of  a  single  man  seeking  for  unlawful  power. 
They  were  a  general  outburst  of  popular  fury,  fury  directed 
against  men  who  had  provoked  it  by  massacre  done  by 
themselves  on  a  smaller  scale  ^.  And  the  slaughter  was 
not  followed  by  the  rise  of  any  tyranny.  In  the  case  of 
Agathokles,  a  single  man  stirs  up  and  uses  a  bloody  popular 
impulse  to  his  own  selfish  purposes.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  earlier  crimes  of  H^rakleides  and  Sosistratos, 
their  day  within  the  city  was  past.  Agathokl^  was  in 
power;  he  was  holder  of  the  highest  lawful  office  in  the 
state,  clothed  with  special  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace.  Military  action  against  the  exiles  who  were 
assaulting  Herbessus  was  an  obvious  part  of  his  duty  as 

*  See  Appendix  VII.  >  Thuc.  iv.  46. 

'  In  the  mnrder  of  Peithias  and  hit  sixty  oompanions,  Thuo.  iii.  70. 
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general ;  it  was  under  cover  of  that  duty  that  he  took  the  chap.  xii. 
first  step  in  treachery  and  slaughter  by  the  destruction  of 
Tisarchos   and   his  comrades.     Sicily  and  Syracuse  had 
already  an  evil  name  for  the  doings  of  their  tyrants ;  but 
Agathokles  outdid  all  that  had  gone  before  him. 

Yet  it  might  have  been  easy  to  plead  that  Agathokles  Tyraimy 
was  no  tyrant  at  alL     A  subtle  advocate  might  say  that  his  thok^ 
worst  deeds  were  done,  not  in  the  exercise  of  an  unlawful  *'*^.  ^^' 

'  nyno6. 

power,  but  in  the  wrongful  exercise  of  a  lawful  power.  It 
might  be  said  that  such  acts  were  the  deeds  of  an  evil 
magistrate,  but  not  the  deeds  of  a  tyrant.  Dionysios^ 
through  the  means  of  his  authority  as  general  with  full 
powers,  had  taken  to  himself  the  tyrant^s  badge  of  a  body- 
guard^. Agathokles  did  not  receive  that  full  authority 
till  after  his  massacre,  and  then  he  did  not  assume  the  special 
outward  ensign  of  tyranny*.  But  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses he  was  a  tyrant,  though  a  tyrant  holding  a  special 
position  among  his  class.  He  comes  under  Aristotle's  class 
of  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  the  arts  of  the  baser  kind 
of  demagogue.  Or  more  truly,  in  becoming  a  tyrant,  he 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  demagogue.  In  one  Assembly  of  the 
people,  seemingly  in  that  momentous  one  which  voted  to 
him  the  chief  power  in  the  state,  the  chosen  general  pro- 
mised an  abolition  of  debts  and  a  division  of  lands  among 
the  poor^.  We  are  not  told  how  far  he  actually  carried 
out  these  promises ;  but  it  is  said  that  by  promises  to  some, 
by  actual  benefits  to  others,  by  a  pleasant  and  conciliatory 
demeanour  to  all,  he  won  the  general  good  will  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

*  See  vol.  ill.  p.  558. 

•  Diod.  xix.  9 ;  ix^^  rrjkneavTffv  9vy€urT€ic»,  oOri  MJhjfia  &y4k€L0€r,  oCr^ 
SopwpSpovs  ttx^v,  oM  9u<rtvr*v(iay  iCrjkwrtv,  aw€p  tUaOaffi  iroifiV  ax^^y 
S.vayr€9  ol  r^pavvoi, 

'  lb. ;  kw7jyj4\XtTO  ySip  'Aynffoickiji  icotA  ti^  itcMXtjolay  icai  xp*^  dvoKowtis 
iroi^<ra<r$ai  icai  roii  vivrjai  x^ftop  9etp^aa<r0€u.  It  was  not  wonderful  then 
that  woWai  rcur  dv6pory  xai  icaraxp^uv  Aff/itvoi  ri^y  fitTafioXfjv  vpoatli^WTo. 
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CHAP.  xiT.  It  is  sigpiificantly  said  that,  as  soon  as  his  power  was 
confirmed,  he  left  off  inflicting  death  or  other  penalties 
on  any  man  ^.  We  shall  see  that,  as  he  rose  to  power 
by  a  deed  of  blood  to  which  the  career  of  Dionysios 
supplies  no  parallel,  so  he  was  ever  ready  on  occasion  to 
do  deeds  of  the  same  kind  whenever  they  were  dictated 
by  policy  or  passion,  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  by  mere 
caprice.  Most  of  the  bloodiest  deeds  of  AgathoklSs  were 
done  to  enemies  in  time  of  war.  Yet  even  within  the 
Syracusan  city  he  did  not  shrink  from  a  massacre  when  it 
would  serve  his  purpose.  Still  such  cases  are  exceptional, 
altogether  unlike  the  general  character  of  his  home  govern* 
ment  As  a  rule,  the  lord — the  general — of  Syracuse  was 
mild  and  gracious  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  it  was  the 
would-be  lord  of  all  Sicily  that  shed  blood  without  mercy 
as  if  bloodshed  were  his  sport  ^. 
Agatho-  At  home  AgathoklSs  in  no  way  affected  the  outward 

penaes  '  badges  of  power.  Master  of  a  strong  military  force, 
^mrd^^  trusting  at  the  same  time  in  the  good  will  of  large 
classes  of  the  mingled  people  of  Syracuse,  the  general- 
with-full-powers  needed  not  the  immediate  bodyguard 
with  which  the  tyrant  commonly  surrounded  himself. 
That  he  did  not  take  to  himself  the  diadem  is  a  remark 
suggested  to  our  guide  by  a  later  stage  of  his  career; 
here  it  is  out  of  place  ^     Of  a  merry,  jovial,  and  pleasure- 

^  Diod.  ziz.  9 ;  dirO  52  tovtwv  '^6^i€vos,  rclv  fj^p  tri  <pov*i€iv  4  tcoKk^uv  rcrds 
dwiffnj'  ft«Ta0ak6fA«vos  5*  tit  rovwamiov  tiyycajJiSvcas  rots  vK^tai  irpoa**pi* 
ptro'  KoL  voKKohi  fiiv  titpytrarv,  oifte  6kiyws  8*  4«i77«X/cus  jji€rto)pi(cjy,  v^yras 
82  \6yoit  <fHkiu^pdfTots  ^rj/mywywy,  oO  fierplat  dwoiox^s  h^yxavtv.  Bat  a 
foUower  of  Agathoklds  would  have  said  that  there  wai  no  change  tit  toO* 
vaitriwt  nothing  like  "exuere  antiqaum  hominem/'  He  always  remained 
the  same,  slaying  one  kind  of  people  and  befriending  another. 

>  On  this  side  of  his  charaoter  Dioddros  enlarges  in  another  place 
(xiz.  l) ;  tU  rovro  wpovjXBt  Hvrdfitws  &fM  Kai  fuai<pwias  &<rT§  . .  .  {ffiptan  82 
ical  (r^yrjs  kfiwk^cu  rds  icoTd  Zc/rcXior  w6\tis,  Mtls  ydp  r&v  wpo  roirov 
rvpAxrrwy  imrtXiffard  ri  TOiwroVj  oOrc  roiti&nfv  if/Mi6njra  teard  rw  imrtTixy^ 
fUpw  tax*'    He  goes  on  at  some  length. 

'  See  above,  p.  381,  note  a. 
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seeking  disposition^  Agathokles  had  nothing  of  the  harsh  ohap.  xii. 
and  suspicious  mood  of  Dionysios^.     He  enjoyed  feasts  j^*>?°*»' 
and  drinking-bouts ;  and  he  turned  them  to  his  purposes  by  of  Aga- 
bidding  to  his  table  those  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  be 
doubtful,  and,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Latin  poet, 
proving  them  in  their  cups  \     In  public  he  gave  himself 
no  airs ;  he  affected  no  state ;  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all  ^. 
He  kept  on  the  usual  assemblies  of  the  people ;  he  came  to 
them  unattended ;  the  people  themselves  were  said  to  be 
his  guards^.     He  addressed  the  multitude  in  frank  and 
scoffing  speeches,  after  the  manner  of  a  jester  or  mounte- 
bank rather  than  of  a  king  or  magistrate  ^. 

To  the  mixed  multitude  with  which  the  Syracuse  of  his  day  His  rule 
was  filled  his  rule  was  clearly  acceptable.    To  the  men  whose  to  the 
citizenship  dated  from  elder  days,  he  was  naturally  hateful ;  V^P^^- 
they  were  driven  either  to  hide  their  loathing  or  to  join  the 
exiles  who  had  left  the  city.    The  Guardian  of  the  Peace  had, 
after  all,  by  whatever  means,  made  Syracuse  more  nearly 
an  united  commonwealth  than  it  had  often  been.  Agathokles 
had  no  need  either  for  a  rule  of  constant  grinding  oppres- 
sion or  for  that  rule  of  petty  annoyance  which  often  stirs 
men's  hatred  more  strongly  than  grinding  oppression.     He 
could  bear  himself  as  a  mild,  popular,  jovial-hearted  ruler, 

'  Diod.  XX.  63 ;  o^x  ^^foicas  Aioyval^  t$  rvp&ifv^,  oUnos  yap  M  rocrovrov 
Awi<rTOK  iiiieftro  wpos  oworray,  «.  t.  X. 

'  lb. ;  dtrtriOtro  8*  4v  roTf  w^rots  rb  rrjs  rvpayyiSos  d^w/M,  Mci  tw  rvx6¥^ 
T<w  IttorrSiv  ravttv6T€pov  iarrrdv  iittdwcwtv,  dfta  ii\v  fkd.  t^9  roKv^rrp  voXirtlat 
$rjpoufji€vos  rj^v  irafA  rSiv  noXXSav  eavoiav,  dfta  82  btMs  Ik  r§  fi4$y  xaO*  atrrov 
wapffqaloB^t  dxpi^Sif  itaTfvSti  t^v  iic&arov  ii6roicaf.     So  Horace, 
'^Beges  dicuntur  xnultis  urgere  oulallis 
£t  torquere  mero/'  &o. 

'  See  above,  p.  363,  note  i.    So  of  Hippias,  Thuc.  vi.  57.  2, 

*  Diod.  XX.  63;   ^pwpopovfitvoi  {nr6  wk/fiovs,   th  rds  i/cKKrfff(as  tl<rff€i 

^  lb. ;  {ruapxwf  8^  nal  <pvcti  ytXMTowoibs  xal  /ufxoSf  ollf  iv  rcuV  itcicXijaiais 
dwtlxtro  Tov  aKwirrtw  ro^s  leaBiniivcvt  «ai  rtwas  airSfv  €be&(€iv  &ar*  r6 
w\ri0oi  woXXAms  c/f  yiXwra  larpiw^oBai,  KoBdw^p  rtpd  ray  ^$o\6yM'  ^  *«'- 
fiannrowr  OtwpovvTat. 
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oMAP.  XII.  who,  now  and  then,  even  within  his  own  city,  was  ready,  if 
needs  of  state  called  for  snch  a  course,  to  do  some  deed  of 
slaughter  against  his  enemies  which  perhaps  did  not  greatly 
displease  his  friends. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  sum  of  his  actions,  we 
begin  to  understand  a  judgement  on  him  which  at  first 
sight  startles  us.  We  do  not  wonder  when  Polybios, 
on  the  authority  of  Scipio  himself,  places  Agathokles 
and  Dionysios  side  by  side  among  the  foremost  men  of 
action,  as  men  of  a  small  group  who  had  at  once  the  eye 
to  discern  and  the  hand  to  act  ^  We  are  perhaps  amazed 
when  we  further  hear  that  Agathokles,  bloodiest  of  tyrants 
in  his  way  of  gaining  power,  was  mildest  of  tyrants  in  his 
way  of  using  it  ^.  Yet  of  one  side  of  him  the  saying  is 
true.  He  was,  at  least  in  Sicily  after  Gelon's  day,  the 
mildest  of  tyrants.  He  was  also  the  most  treacherous  and 
the  most  bloody. 

§  3.  Wars  of  Agathokles  against  Sikeliot  cities  and 
Carthaginians. 
We  are  now  well  pleased  to  get  some  glimpses  of  those 
inland  towns  which  we  once  used  to  look  on  as  Sikel,  but 
which  now  play  their  part  on  the  general  field  of  Sicilian 
history  without  any  visible  distinction  between  them  and 
their  Hellenic  neighbours.  We  have  seen  that,  earlier  in 
his  career,  Agathokles  had  won  the  good  will  of  some  of 
them.     The  massacre  by  which  he  rose  to  power  had  been 

'  PoL  XV.  35.  6 ;  8id  iea\  Ti6'K\iov  iKiitlwviL  <paci  ruv  vpwrov  KarawoKtfxq- 
aavra  Kapxfi^yiovs  kpomfiivra  rlvas  bvokafifidvti  wpayfiaTueojTarovi  6vZpas 
ytyovfvai  Kcd  avv  vy  roXfxrfpoTdTOtK,  €lw€iv  to^s  rrtpi  *Aya$oKkia  teal  Aiov^ciov 
Tovt  XitctXidrras. 

^  lb.  iz.  23.  a  ;  rU  ydtp  'Aya0OKk4a  rdp  SciVcXiaf  rvpayvoy  oifx  l<rr6prjietf 
iiSrif  96^<K  (i)ii6raTOs  tlvat  leard,  rcU  wpdrras  Imfiokdi  Koi  r^v  learaciCfv^v  rijs 
8wa<rrckr,  /xcrd  ravra,  vofxlcas  ptfiauoi  M€9i<r$at  ri)r  ^/cfXionwv  dpx^t^t 
vavrvf  ^fupdrraros  ^tcti  ytyovivm  /col  vpaSraros,  Here  again  is  the 
notion  of  a  change  of  character ;  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Agathokldi 
was  both  djfi&Taros  and  ijfitp&Taros  all  along. 
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largely  the  work  of  men  of  Morgantina  ^.    After  his  rise  ohap.  xn. 
to  power,  he  would  seem  to  have  tmned  against  his  old 
friends.     We  hear  at  least  of  his  sabduing  many  of  the 
inland  towns  without  mention  of  their  names  K 

We  now  see  the  effects  of  this  process.    Two  of  the  best- 
known  Sikel  sites,  now  seemingly  counting  as  Greek  towns, 
appear  as  under  the  dominion  of  Agathokl^,  or  at  least  as 
haying  their  strongholds  held  by  his  garrisons.     This  last 
case,  as  the  experience  of  Athens  herself  in  this  age  so  often 
showed,  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  the  forms  of  a 
commonwealth  came  to  an  end  in  the  town  which  was  thus 
bridled.     It  was  enough  that  no  open  action  could  be  taken 
against  the  will  of  the  master.     Centuripa,  on  her  height  Centuripa 
looking  out  on  ^tna,  had  in  this  way  been  brought  under  the  by  Aga- 
power  of  AgathoklSs.     His  soldiers  kept  most  likely  that  *  ^ 
one  of  the  five  rays  of  her  star  which  looks  to  the  navel  of 
Sicily  over  the  southern  plain.     But  they  held  Centuripa  AppeiOs  to 
against  the  will  of  her  people,  and  messages,  as  in  the  days 
of  Gellias,  passed  between  Centuripa  and  Akragas  ^.    The 
citizens  prayed  Deinokrat^  and  his  force  of  exiles  to  come 
to  their  help,  stipulating  only  that  they  should  not  simply 
be  made  to   change  one  master  for  another,   but  that 
Centuripa  should  again  become  an  independent  conmion- 
wealih  *. 

A  large  body  of  the  exiles  was  sent  under  the  command  Abortive 
of  Njonphoddros    on   the    work    of    deliverance.      They  to  free 
climbed  up  under  cover  of  night  by  such  paths  as  then  ^^^^^^P** 
led  up  the  mountain-side,  and  contrived  to  make  their 
way  into  the  town.     Of  the  action    of  the  citizens  of 
Centuripa  we  hear  nothing;    but  the  olBBcers  who  com- 
manded for  Agathokl^s  learned  what  had  happened.    They 

[}  See  p.  374.] 

[*  Biod.  ziz.  9 ;    wpoctirtk&fitro  Sk  Koi  rStv  h  rp  fuiroytiqf  x^P^  *^ 
ir6ktof¥  Tcb  wKfiaras.']  [•  Diod.  xix.  103.] 

[*  lb. ;  i^*  f  lijv  abrowofdav  ZoOijviu  ry  S^fi^.] 
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cHAF.xu.  fell  on  Nymphoddros  and  his  party;  the  captain  was  slain 
and  the  whole  hody  was  cut  to  pieces  ^.  To  the  mind  of 
Agathokles  the  conspiracy  against  his  authority  came  as 
an  opportunity  for  a  massacre,  the  first  of  a  long  series 
wrought  in  one  town  after  another  that  displeased  him. 
Massacre  He  went,  it  would  seem^  in  person  to  Centuripa;  he 
tnripii"  rebuked  the  people  for  their  opposition  to  him  and  slew 
all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  movements  For  once  a  deed 
of  blood  is  recorded  without  the  numbers  of  the  victims. 

While  the  lord  of  Syracuse  was  thus  busy  at  Centuripa, 
a  threatening  blow,  but  one  which  proved  to  be  only 
threatening,  was  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  his  power. 
Panic  ships  Fifty  Punic  ships  ^  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbour  of 
Harboitt?*  Syracuse.  Nothing  is  said  of  its  means  of  defence;  the 
story  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  none.  That  is  strange 
enough;  but  it  sounds  stranger  still  to  hear  that  a  Car^ 
thaginian  fleet  in  possession  of  the  Syracusan  haven  found 
nothing  to  do  but  to  set  upon  two  harmless  merchant- 
ships.  One  of  them,  an  Athenian,  they  sank,  and  cut  ofE 
the  heads  of  the  crew.  This  piece  of  wanton  cruelty  could 
hardly  have  been  done  by  the  orders  of  Hamilkar,  who 
was  striving  to  win  allies  and  subjects  for  Carthage  by 
a  conduct  exactly  opposite.  But  men  marked  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  did  not  fail  to  light  on  them  that 
had  done  this  deed  to  men  who  had  in  no  way  wronged 
them  ^.  When  the  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
some  of  the  ships  manned  by  the  offenders  were  carried  far 
north  to  the  coast  of  Bruttium.  There  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  captains  of  Agathokles,  who  did  by  them  as 
they  had  done  by  the  Athenians  *. 

P  Diod.  xix.  103.] 

[*  lb.;  ravTTjs  rrjt  iu^opitSfi  Xafi6fi€rot  'A-yoBotekiis  lv«it6k€a«  re  tc*s 
KtrroptwtyotSt  teaJt  roin  d^orror  atrlovs  yeycttivai  rov  v€MT€pi<r/wv  wivros 
dwfif^a^f,']  ['  lb.;  wo^Kovra cic&tptfftv^ 

[*  lb. ;  raxb  rh  IkuftStnow  ahroit  Ircff^^/tfircv.] 

[*  lb. ;  iMi^  rb  irofawkfictw  ol  (oay/njOSvrts  rStv  ^ctwUwy  imafiov  ota  iwpa^ay 
(Is  Tchs  6\6yras,'] 
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Meanwhile  another  of  the  old  Sikel  sites  comes  into  our  chap.  xii. 
story.  Some  way  north-west  of  Centuripa,  on  the  other  Revolt  of 
side  of  the  Kyanosdros,  stood  Galaria,  the  home  of  a  valiant  ^' 

people.    We  have  already  heard  of  their  gallant,  if  unlucky 
deeds,  in  the  wars  of  Timoledn^.     And  now  the  men  of 
Gralaria,  of  their  own  free  will,  called  in  Deinokrates  to 
help  them  to  get  rid  of  the  garrison  which  was  kept  in 
their  town  by  AgathoklSs  2.      He  came,  with  another  exile  Deino* 
named  Philfinides,  at  the  head  of  no  less  a  force  than  three  mArches  to 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.     The  aggressions  JJ^^^  ^^ 
and  oppressions  of  AgathoklSs  were  fast  swelling  the  ranks  GalAriam. 
of  his  enemies.     The  garrison  of  Glalaria  was  driven  out ; 
Deinokrates  formed  a  camp  near  the  town^,  the  town 
itself,  we  must  suppose^  being  left  to  the  defence  of  its 
own  citizens.     Agathokl^,  hearing  of  his  loss,  sent  a  force 
of  five  thousand  men,  under  two  of  his  captains,  Pasiphilos 
and  Damophilos,  to  win  back  the  lost  town.    A  pitched 
battle  followed.     The  force  of  Deinokrates  and  Philfinidfis 
was  drawn  out  in  order,  each  captain  taking  the  command 
of  one  of  the  wings  *.     The  fight  went  on  for  a  while  on  Is  defeated 
equal  terms,  till  Phil6nid&3  fell  and  his  wing  gave  way.  k^^ 
The  battle  was  lost ;  Deinokrates  was  forced  to  withdraw, 
and  Oalaria  fell  again — we  are  not  told  whether  by  storm 
or  surrender — into  the  hands  of  the  captains  of  Agathokl^. 
Pasiphilos  acted  as  his  master's  lieutenant,  and  chastised 
those  who  had  brought  about  the  revolt  of  Gralaria.     Such 
are   the  words    of  our  story*.      Is  the  phrase  a  mere 
euphemism  for  another  massacre,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  captains  of  Agathokles  were  satisfied  with  whips  where 
their  master  would  have  wielded  his  scorpions  ? 

But  the  recovery  of  Centuripa  and  Galaria  was  a  small 

P  See  p.  317.]  [•  Dii)d.  xix.  104.] 

[•  lb. ;  -wpb  T^j  jfiXtws  loTfaroirlhtwTw.']  [*  lb.] 

[*  lb. ;  roin  alriovs  rrjs  droardacaw  iicokaffoaf,] 
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CHAP.  XII.  matter  beside  the  hoped-for  prize  of  Akragas.     It  was 

Agatho-      thither  that  all  the  energies  of  Agathokles  were  now  turned. 

kids  tanui     ___  .-.i  i  ii  • 

against       Thmgs  had  strangely  turned  about  since,  a  hundred  years 

and^tha-  "^^^''^^  ^^^  commonwealth  of  Syracuse  had  sent  helpers  to 

ginians.       guard  Akragas  against  the  Punic  besiegers  ^.     It  was  now 

on   Punic  help  that  Akragas   mainly  relied  for  defence 

against  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.     Hamilkar  kept  his  camp 

on  the  great  advanced  post  of  Akragas^  the  hill^  the  all 

but  island^  that  stands  straight  in  the  way  of  friend  or 

Hamilkar    enemy  advancing  from  the  east.     He  held  the  height  of 

moe.  Eknomos,  the  fortress  where  Phalaris  was  thought  to  have 

kept  the  famous  bull  and  which  was  strangely  thought  to 

have  taken  its  name  from  his  unlawful  deeds  ^.     It  looked 

down  on  the  boundary  stream  between  the  lands  of  Gela 

and  of  Akragas,  the  southern  Himeras,  whose  salt  waters 

wriggle  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  dale  between  the  Geloan  and 

the  Akragantine  hills. 

Here  Agathokles  saw  that  his  main  struggle  must  be. 

The  scale  of  the  war  was  growing.      It  was  no  longer 

a  question   of  winning  or  keeping  this  or  that  Sicilian 

town  for  the  dominion  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse ;    it  was 

becoming  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  almost  for  existence, 

between  the  great  powers  of  Eastern  and  Western  Sicily. 

The  strife  of  Greek  and  barbarian,  the  strife  of  TimoleSn 

and  of  Gel6n,  seems  to  be  coming  back.   Unworthy  as  was 

Agathokles  of  the  Hellenic  championship  of  his  predecessors, 

we  find  ourselves  instinctively  falling,  we  find  our  guide 

instinctively  falling,  into  the  language  of  the  old  days.     It 

is  again  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  that  meet  face  to  face*. 

It  may  even  be  that  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras 

suggests  the  thought  of  the  great  fight  by  the  mouth  of 

its  northern  namesake.   But  memories  like  these  are  checked 

by  the  fact  which  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  Agathokl^ 

{}  Sicily,  iii.  525.]  [•  Diod.  xix.  108 ;  see  Sicily,  i.  46a.] 

[•  Diod.  xix.  104,  108.] 
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encamped  between  Gela  and  Akragas^  had  on  each  side  of  ouap.  xii. 
bim  a  Greek  city  wbicb  feared  Hamilkar  less  tban  it  feared 
bim.  Tbe  presence,  perbaps  only  tbe  promised  presence,  of 
tbe  Selinuntine  contingent  on  tbe  Pboenician  side  did  not 
binder  tbe  strife  of  Gelon  and  tbe  first  Hamilkar  from 
being  tmly  a  strife  of  Hellas  against  Canaan.  We  can 
bardly  give  tbat  name  to  tbe  strife  of  Agatbokl^  and  tbe 
new  Hamilkar  as  long  as  Akragas  and  Gela  are  driven  to 
call  in  tbe  belp  of  Canaan,  in  self-defence.  It  is  only  wben 
AgatboklSs  bas  set  bis  foot  on  another  continent  tbat  we 
begin  to  give  bim  some  feeble  share  of  the  good  will  with 
which  we  watched  the  champions  of  Hellas  march  to  tbe 
banks  of  Krimisos  and  of  tbe  Himeras  of  tbe  North. 

Tbe  Greek  was  ready  for  the  strife  before  the  barbarian.  March  of 

Agathokles  marched  with  his  full  power  till  he  drew  near  ^^kno-^ 

to  tbe  Punic  camp  on  Eknomos.     His  heart  was  lifted  up  ™*^' 

.     .  -"^  B.  c.  31 1, 

by  the  successes  of  his  lieutenants  ^.     They  bad  won  back 

revolted  Centuripa  and  Galaria ;  he  was  himself  ready  and 

eager  to  face  the  full  might  of  Carthage.     But  the  full 

might  of  Carthage  was  not  there.     Tbe  Punic  force  on 

Eknomos  was  so  small  tbat,  wben  Agathokl^  challenged 

tbe  enemy  to  come  forth  and  fight,  be  deemed  it  prudent 

to  keep  within  his  camp.     The  lord  of  Syracuse  deemed 

himself  master  of  tbe  open  country  without  striking  a  blow  \ 

He  had  won  some  plunder,  most  likely  by  harrying  tbe  land 

wbicb  the  Carthaginian  allies  of  Akragas  did  not  dare  to 

defend.     With  less  prudence  tban  one  would  have  looked 

for  from  him,  be  marched  back  to  Syracuse  in  triimipb,  and 

adorned  tbe  chief  temples  of  the  city  with  tbe  spoils  of  bis 

bloodless  campaign. 

If  Agathokles  really  so  far  forgot  tbe  realities  of  bis 

position  as  to  think  tbat  be  could  afford  to  neglect  tbe 

[*  Diod.  xix.  104;  iwypfiivoi  tJ  vpoytytmjfUyff  Ki«p.] 
['  lb. ;  yofufftis  dKovirl  Kparuv  rSr  innlBpvyJ] 
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OEAF.  Tiu.  Carihaginian  power,  he  was  speedily  awakened  from  his 

dream  < 


Milltftry 

Uonft  of 
Garth  age. 
B.i .  ^M. 


Fleet  de- 
stroyed by 
a  iU>ni]. 


*  '■  The  danger  from  the  advance  o£  Agathokles  was  well 
known  at  Carthage*  It  was  therefore  determined  to  take 
to  the  Sicilian  war  in  good  earnest;  and  Hamilkar  was 
sent  forth  with  another  of  those  great  fleets  and  armies  that 
we  have  so  often  heard  of  ^.  This  one  was  notable  for  two 
things.  One  was  the  great  number  of  Balearic  slingers*; 
the  other  was  that,  as  in  the  expedition  in  TimoleOn^s  day, 
an  unusual  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens^  many  of  them 
men  of  high  i"ankj  were  eent  to  serve.  But  a  great  storm 
met  them  on  their  way  and  sank  many  ships^  specially 
those  that  carried  the  native  Carthagintanfi,  The  blow  was 
so  heavily  felt  at  Carthage  that  the  walls  were  hung  with 
black  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Hamilkar  saved  what  he 
could  of  the  fleet,  and  made  up  his  numbers  by  levies  in 
Si  oily  J  till  he  sat  down  again  on  Eknomos  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse  ^.  This  was 
much  smaller  than  the  armies  which  the  earUer  Punic 
generals  had  commanded ;  but  Funic  military  skill  had 
grown  since  thcnj    and  Hamilkar  no   longer   trusted  to 

Agathokles  set  out  to  meet 
He 

cunningly  surprised  Gela ;    he  slew  many,  plundered  the 
rest,  and  marched  on  *,     He  must  have  heard  on  the  way 


Agatbokifla  the  brute  force  of  multitudes 

aarprlsefl 

Gel».  themj  and  did  one  of  his  worst  deeds  on  the  road, 


*  From  SioTj  of  i^idljj  p.  339  seqq, 

[^  For  the  eipeditioTi  of  Hamilkar,  8«€  Diod.  xix.  106  tteq(|,  Gf.  Jtutin, 
xxii*  3i  who  caUa  lilm  'filiiia  GtBcoiila.  ^] 

^  Diod.  xiz.  106 ;  BaAi^pm  ^tptifBQyjjt^^  x^°^^'^ 

['  lb.  loS.] 

[*  lb.  107.  H©  h  Batd  to  b»Te  slwn  oror  4,000.  He  then  forced  the 
suiTTLTtDg  GelAftiLA  to  liADd  <iv«r  to  Mm  &U   their  moDej  ^nd  all  the 
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that  twenty  of  his  ships  had  been  taken  by  the  Cartha*  chap.  xn. 
ginians  in  the  strait  of  Messana." 

§  4.  Battle  of  the  Himeroi. 
The  camps,  Greek  and  Phoenician,  were  thus  pitched  on 
two  opposite  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  the  dale  of  Himeras, 
at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  apart.  Hamilkar  kept 
his  old  post  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  hill  of  Eknomos. 
AgathoklSs  occupied  another  point  round  which,  as  round 
Eknomos,  gathered  the  memories  of  the  famous  tyrant  of 
old  times.  The  hill  on  which  the  Greeks  encamped  still 
bore  his  name ;  tradition  spoke  of  Phalarion  as  the  site  of 
a  fortress  of  his  rearing^.  From  these  heights  the  two 
armies  looked  out  on  one  another  for  many  days.  Both 
sides  shrank  from  crossing  the  river.  For  the  tradition  of 
the  land  had  handed  on  an  ancient  saying,  that  near  that 
spot  should  many  men  be  slain  in  fight  ^.  The  voice  of 
&te  must  have  been  vague;  it  could  have  said  nothing 
about  Greeks  or  barbarians,  about  men  of  Syracuse  or  men 
of  Akragas.  There  was  nothing  to  raise  special  hope  or  to 
strike  special  fear  into  either  side.  Where  the  risk  was 
thus  equal,  neither  army  cared  to  be  the  first  to  face  it ; 
parties  went  down  to  plunder  on  both  sides,  but  each  of 
the  main  armies  sat  on  its  height.  Accident  at  last  brought 
on  the  great  battle,  in  its  scale  and  results  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  whole  strife  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  on 
Sicilian  ground^  but  in  which  it  is  hard  to  make  our  hearts 

gold  and  silver  they  possesBed,  both  coined  and  uncoined.  The  coinage  of 
Gela  which  ceased  on  the  Carthaginian  capture  in  405  had  been  rerived 
in  Timole6n*8  time  (see  Supplement  IV.  p.  355).  There  is  now  another 
long  gap,  lasting  till  after  the  Boman  Conquest^  when  bronze  coins  were 
again  issaed  by  its  mint] 

\}  Diod.  xix.  108.  Cf.  Sidly,  ii.  69 ;  Schnbring,  Hist.  Geogr.  Studien 
liber  Altsicilien,  places  the  Phalarion  on  Monte  Cufino,  the  highest  point 
above  Licata.] 

['  Diod.  xix.  108 ;  ^ifiuu  tk  icartixow  M  rw  irporipotv  xp^^^'^t  ^^  ^^ 
mpi  rbi¥  r6iwc¥  twtw  irK^$oi  Mpinmiv  kv  /*&xv  ita^0a(njvcu.'] 
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Pre- 
liminary 
skirmish- 
ing. 


CHAP.  xn.  go  forth  with  Agathokl^  as  they  go  forth  with  Timoleon 
and  with  Geldn. 

As  when  the  elder  Hamilkar  was  encamped  heside  the 
southern  Himeras,  the  active  Libyans  went  forth  in  parties 
to  plunder^.  Agathokles  was  stirred  thereby  to  send 
down  his  men  to  do  the  like.  He  saw  what  would  come ; 
he  planted  an  ambush  of  picked  men  close  on  his  own 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Greeks,  perhaps  by  special  orders, 
carried  their  harryings  far  and  wide;  they  came  up  close 
to  the  Punic  camp,  and  drove  ofE  the  beasts  of  burthen 
which  were  doubtless  resting  outside  the  camp,  as  they 
might  have  done  outside  an  Eastern  town.  Presently 
a  party,  seemingly  a  considerable  party,  came  forth  to  chase 
the  daring  plunderers.  They  followed;  they  crossed  the 
river;  at  the  right  place  and  moment  the  liers-in-wait  of 
Agathokles  rose  up ;  they  fell  on  the  disordered  barbarians 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  camp  with  great  slaughter  2. 
Agathokles  deemed  that  the  moment  was  come  to  change 
the  skirmish  into  a  battle ;  he  bade  his  whole  army  march 
forth  to  the  attack  of  the  camp  of  Hamilkar. 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  Eknomos,  the  winding  river 
runs  much  nearer  to  the  hills  on  the  Akragantine  side  than 
to  those  on  the  Geloan.  Between  the  stream  and  the  hill 
is  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Phintids,  the  modern  Licata ; 
we  may  conceive  the  camp  spreading  down  to  the  river, 
with  Eknonos  itself  for  its  akropolis.  Suddenly  the  Greek 
army  appeared  before  its  defences.  Agathokles  was  ready 
for  any  need  of  warfare;  his  men  began  speedily  to  fill 
up  the  ditch  and  to  tear  up  the  palisade  ^.  The  barbarians 
were  taken  by  surprise ;  but  they  came  to  the  defence  with 
stout  hearts,  if  in  no  good  order.  And  now  came  the 
special  calling  of  the  native  Carthaginians.  With  true 
Semitic  spirit,  the  noblest  of  the  city  gave  themselves  to 

[*  Diod.  xix.  108.    Cf.  Sicily,  ii.  p.  191.]  [«  lb.] 

['  lb. ;  raxy  fUpos  ttjs  ra^pw  x^i*^^  dyiaircifft  rdr  x^'pa'm  •  •   ] 


£attie 
of  the 
Himeras. 
[B.O.  310, 
June.] 
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fight  for  the  ditch,  as  if  they  had  been  defending  captured  chap.  xtt. 

Motya  ^  or  Carthage  itself.     The  struggle  was  stubborn  on 

both  sides ;  but  the  Oreeks  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage 

of  numbers,  and  they  came  pressing  faster  and  faster  into 

the  camp. 

Success   stirred  up   the  spirit  of  the  assailants;    the 

Greeks  were  still  pushing  forward,  the  camp  of  Carthage 

was  all   but  taken,  when  Hamilkar   bethought  himself 

of  a  new  weapon.     It  was  not  by  the  hand-fighting  of  The 

the  men  of  the  ruling  city  but  by  the  active  and  ready  giingers 

skill  of  one  of  their  bands  of  mercenaries  that  the  lord  of  ^®^*^®  *^® 

day. 

Syracuse  was  to  be  checked  in  his  hour  of  pride.  The 
Spanish  sword  had  for  a  while  made  the  victory  of  Oel6n 
doubtful  ^;  it  was  the  sling  of  the  Balearic  islanders  ^  that 
was  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  Agathoklfis  a  victory  that 
was  all  but  won.  A  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  army 
of  Hamilkar,  men  trained  from  childhood  in  the  use  of 
their  special  weapon,  men  who  had  played  their  part  in 
many  battles  and  who  had  often  had  no  small  share 
in  deciding  their  result.  A  ceaseless  shower  of  stones, 
launched  with  unerring  skill,  stones  of  a  size  which  the 
slingers  of  Rhodes  could  not  equal,  now  fell  thick  and 
heavy  on  the  Greeks  who  had  made  their  way  within  the 
Punic  camp.  Some  were  killed  outright,  many  were 
wounded ;  the  more  part  had  their  defensive  armour  crushed 
in  and  would  henceforth  fight  at  a  disadvantage  \  In  the 
&ce  of  such  a  storm  there  was  no  advance;  the  Greeks 

[}  See  above,  p.  79.] 

P  See  Sicily,  ii.  198.] 

['  Died.  zix.  109.  They  are  deioribed  as  fiMoaiout  ki$ovs  fi^KKtty  c/a»- 
$6t(s  ,  ,  ,  &s  diy  iK  vaiScay  wap  airrois  rijt  kv  reus  ff<ptv96¥ai5  yvfo^affias  Sca- 
wwovfiSrtfs,  These  stones  **  of  a  mina's  weight  **  would  weigh  somewhat 
over  a  pound.  With  regard  to  the  early  training  of  the  Balearic  slingers^ 
Strabo  (iii.  5.  i)  relates  that  children  were  refused  their  bread  till  they 
had  hit  it  with  a  sling  (of.  Veget.  de  re  mil.  i.  16).  The  Balearic  slings 
were  made  of  rushes.] 

I*  Diod.  zix.  109 ;  rSfv  8^  ttX^icronf  rd  CMvii^ovra  rw  5s'Xwr  avyhpifiov,'] 
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cHAP.xu.  who  had  made  their  first  entrance  into  the  camp  were 

driven  out  discomfited.     But  the  struggle  vras  not  over; 

even  the  hope  of  taking  the  camp  had  not  passed  away ; 

different  bands   of  the  soldiers  of  Agathokl^  made  the 

Cartha-      assault  at  different  points.     The   fight  was  still  going 

Src^ente"^"^^  the  camp  was  again  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 

brought  up.  hands  of  the  assailants,  when  the  sudden  coming  of  fresh 

reinforcements  turned  the  day  in  favour  of  Carthage. 

It  must  have  been  the  tidings  of  the  loss  in  the  storm 
which  stirred  up  the  home  government  of  Carthage  to  send 
out  the  second  force  which  reached  Sicilian  ground  at  this 
lucky  moment  for  its  purpose.  We  hear  nothing  about 
the  new-comers^  nothing  of  their  numbers,  of  their  leaders, 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  troops,  nothing  save  that  they 
did  come,  and  that  at  once  on  their  coming  they  took  a 
part  in  the  battle  which  they  found  raging.  They  at  once 
set  upon  the  Greeks  who  were  attacking  the  camp;  they 
could  choose  their  points,  and  compass  them  in  on  all 
Bouji  of  the  sides  ^.  Their  coming  also  raised  the  spirits  of  the  defenders 
of  the  camp;  the  Greeks,  now  forced  to  strive  against 
enemies  within  and  without,  presently  gave  way  and  took 
to  flight.  But  flight  supplied  little  safety;  five  miles  of 
level  ground  with  the  river  to  be  crossed  lay  between  the 
fleers  and  their  camp.  The  horse  of  the  barbarians,  five 
thousand  in  number,  easily  caught  them  up  and  slaughtered 
many.  The  fight  too  was  fought  in  the  middle  of  the 
dog-days,  and,  when  the  Greeks  turned,  the  summer  sun 
of  Sicily  was  coming  down  on  them  with  his  noon-tide 
power  ^.  Fire  and  water  were  in  alliance ;  Himeras,  Fiume 
SalsOy  unlike  loyal  Krimisos,  showed  himself  that  day  the 
friend  of  the  barbarians.  Some  fell  dead — simply  of  heat 
and  toil.  Others,  like  the  Athenians  at  Assinaros,  urged 
by  a  wild  thirst,  threw  themselves  into  the  stream  and 

[*  Diod.  xix.  109  ;  levtck^  w9ptt<rra»TQ  ro^^EAAiyvos.] 
['  lb. ;  inth  ic^a  oiimfs  rffS  Apas,] 
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drank  eagerly  of  its  salt  and  baleful  waters  ^  So  many  chap.  xn. 
died  by  these  less  wonted  forms  of  deaths  that  of  the  seven 
thousand  Greek  corpses  which  the  barbarians  reckoned, 
they  were  amazed  to  find  more  than  half  the  nomber 
withoat  wounds.  Five  hundred  only  of  the  Carthag^ian 
host  was  said  to  have  fallen ;  yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  strife  as  the  battle  for  the  camp  is  painted  to 
us  would  have  supplied  a  larger  tale  of  victims. 

Such  a  blow  as  this^  even  if  we  prudently  take  ofE  some-  Greatness 
thing  from  the  figures,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  any  Greek  disaster, 
power^  even  to  such  a  power  as  the  Syracuse  of  Agathokl^ 
had  grown  into.  And  it  was  the  more  heavy  because  the 
Syracuse  of  Agathokl^  was  a  power  to  which  blows  of 
such  a  kind  were  specially  dangerous.  Outside  the  im- 
mediate territory  of  Syracuse  the  dominion  of  the  lord  of 
Syracuse  was  a  dominion  of  simple  force.  The  moment  he 
was  thought  to  be  weaker  than  a  power  which  was  now 
less  hateful  than  his  own,  his  unwilling  subjects  were  sure 
to  fall  away  from  him  and  to  join  themselves  to  the 
conqueror.  And  he  did  indeed  seem  weakened  by  the 
defeat  which  he  had  just  now  undergone  by  the  banks 
of  the  southern  Himeras.  The  loss  of  a  great  battle,  less 
awful  and  terror-striking  than  such  days  as  the  storm  of 
Selinous  and  of  Himera,  seemed  more  distinctly  to  prove 
a  failure  of  military  power.  Nothing  like  it  had  happened 
since  Hellas  and  Canaan  had  first  met  in  arms  in  Sicily. 
Carthage^  and  powers  earlier  and  weaker  than  Carthage^ 
had  driven  back  Pentathlos  and  Ddrieus ;  Dionysios,  if  he 
had  gained  Punic  towns^  had  also  lost  them ;  his  brother 
Leptines  had  been  overthrown  by  a  Punic  fleet  in  a  great 
battle  by  sea.  But  in  all  the  great  fights  by  land  the 
Greek  had  had  the  better;  no  Greek  army  that  had  fought 
its  way  into  a  Punic  camp  had  been  driven  out  again. 
[}  Diod.  xix.  109 ;  dkuMov  rov  ^v/iaros  Svtos.'] 
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cHAP.xn.  Oel6n  and  Theron  had  fought  their  way  into  the  camp 

by  Himera  ;  Dionysios  had  fought  his  way  into  the  camp 

beneath  his  own  wall  on  the  hill  of  his  own   Syracuse. 

Timoleon  had  no  Punic  camp  to  storm ;  the  gods  had  given 

Movementi  him  his  crowning  mercy  in  another  shape.     But  now  Aga- 

Sicily         thokles^  wielding  a  power  not  less  than  any  one  of  them^ 

j^^      had  failed  as  none  of  them  had  &iled.     He  had  stormed 

kids.  no  camp^  he  had  won  no  battle ;  his  host  had  been  driven 

in  a  murderous  flight  across  the  whole  width  of  the  plain 

between   Eknomos   and  Phalarion.     The   conqueror   had 

ceased  to  conquer ;  it  was  time  that  the  tyrant  should  cease 

to  rule.     To  cast  aside  the  supremacy  of  Agathokles^  to 

welcome  the  less  gprievous  alliance  of  Hamilkar,  was  the 

cry  which  now  went  up  through  all  the  Hellenic  cities 

of  central  and  eastern  Sicily. 

The  enemies  of  Agathokl^s  knew  not  that  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  stirred  him  at  once  to  deal 
a  yet  heavier  blow  back  again.  They  knew  not  that  in 
the  very  hour  of  overthrow  the  thought  had  come  into  his 
heart  of  a  deed  of  daring  such  as  had  never  before  come 
into  the  heart  of  man.  Nor  could  his  friends  as  yet  have 
seen  any  deeper  into  his  purpose  than  his  enemies.  As  yet 
he  showed  himself  only  as  the  defeated  general,  defeated 
but  not  cast  down,  working  with  all  energy  and  all  coolness 
to  make  up  as  far  as  might  be  for  the  heavy  loss  which  he 
had  undergone.  We  could  be  thankful  to  our  collectors  of 
anecdotes  for  some  characteristic  picture,  whether  literally 
true  or  false,  of  the  personal  bearing  of  Agathokles  at  such 
a  moment.  But  all  that  we  are  told  is  the  general  course 
Agathokl6«  of  his  actions.  He  got  together  the  remnant  of  his  scat- 
GeU.  tered  army;  he  burned  his  now  useless  camp  on  Phalarion  ^, 

and  at  once  marched  for  Gela.     So  to  do  was  part  of  his 
policy;  it  was  equally  part  of  his  policy  to  spread  abroad 
a  report  that  he  was  on  his  march  for  Syracuse.     So  he 
[1  Diod.xix.  no.] 
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was  to  be  presently,  but  not  yet.     His  object  was  to  go  chap,  xn 
thither,  to  make  ready  when  he  got  thither,  without  let  or 
hindrance.     To  that  end  it  was  well  to  put  the  enemy  for 
a  while  on  a  false  track. 

The  object  of  Hamilkar  was  less  to  make  an  immediate  Hamiikar 
attack  on  Syracuse  than  to  make  ready  for  an  overwhelming  g^if  with* 
attack  on  Syracuse  by  bringing  all  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  ^^^ 
into  his  alliance.     The  first  meeting  of  his  forces  and  those 
of  the  enemy  after  both  had  rested  from  the  great  battle 
showed  what  was  in  the  minds  of  both.     Three  hundred 
Libyan  horsemen  overtook  some  stragglers  from  the  army  of 
Agathokles.   The  place  must  have  been  in  the  land  of  Gela, 
somewhere  between  Phalarion  and  the  city.   The  Greeks  said, 
and  the  Africans  believed,  that  Agathokles  was  already  on 
his  way  to  Syracuse.     It  did  not  occur  to  the  Punic  officer 
to  press  on  and  sup  in  the  Island  of  Ortygia.     The  help  of 
an  Asdrubal  was  at  that  moment  more  needful  to  Carriage 
than  the  haste  of  a  Maharbal  ^.    The  thought  of  the  leader 
of  the  three  hundred  was  that  the  moment  was  come  to 
win  over  Gela  to  the  Punic  interest.     His  own  party  could 
at  once  do  this  valuable  piece  of  service ;  in  a  city  which 
had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  Agathokl^,  the 
Gel6an  ApolI6n  himself,  now  released   from   his  Tyrian 
bondage  ^,  would  not  forbid  his  servants  to  welcome  the 
soldiers  of  Carthage  as  their  friends.    Welcomed  as  friends  Libyan 
they  were  by  the  people  of  Gela;  but  Agathokl^  ^^  ainihil^ed 
already  in  the  town ;  it  was  seemingly  through  his  cunning  "*  ^^^^ 
that  the  Africans  were  received  within  the  gates,  but  were 
presently  surrounded  by  a  band  of  darters,  under  whose 
weapons  they  all  perished^.     It  was  open  to  Agathokles 
at  this  moment  to  march  unheeded  to  Syracuse;   but  he 
reckoned  that,  if  he  remained  at  Gela,  the  thoughts  of  his 
enemies  would  be  drawn  ofE  thither,  and  the  Syracusans 

[}  See  Liyy.  xxii.  51.]  [«  See  Sicily,  iii.  563,  564.] 

[»  Diod.  xix.  1 10.] 
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CHAP.  XII,  would  be  able  to  carry  in  their  ripe  com  ^  and  whatever 
else  they  needed^  as  in  time  of  peace.  With  these  purposes, 
Agathokles,  the  defeated  of  the  Himeras,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  routed  army,  shut  himself  within  the  long  walls  of 
Gela,  knowing  that,  by  so  doing,  he  was  best  keeping  open 
the  way  to  Syracuse  and  the  way  to  lands  farther  off. 

We  may  curse  the  tyrant ;  but  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  captain.  The  daring  and  enterprise  of  Agathokl^, 
guided,  as  they  always  were,  by  sound  reckoning  and  by 
military  skill,  neyer  stood  out  more  brilliantly  than  in  this 
hour  when  skill  and  daring,  reckoning  and  enterprise, 
seemed  all  to  have  failed  him.  But  if,  from  the  mere  master 
of  the  captain's  art,  we  are  tempted  to  look  to  the  man  who 
uses  the  captain's  art  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  world's 
history,  if  we  strive  to  think  of  Agathokles,  like  earlier 
captains  of  Syracuse,  as  an  Hellenic  and  European  cham- 
pion, we  shall  see  that  character  fast  dropping  away  from 
him  every  moment.  The  horsemen  of  Africa  had  been  wel* 
comed  by  the  men  of  Gela.  Agathokles  now  held  Gela,  and 
HamBkar  Hamilkar  made  it  his  first  object  to  besiege  him  there.  But, 
^m  GdaT  when  he  saw  how  firm  a  hold  the  tyrant  had  on  the  city, 
how  sternly  he  was  bent  on  defence,  how  well  provided  he 
was  with  all  that  was  needed  for  defence  ^,  the  Punic  general 
turned  away  from  the  assault  of  Gela  to  win  over  other 
Greek  cities  by  easier  means. 

And  the  means  were  easy;  he  had  but  to  march  to 
and  fro,  to  this  town,  to  that  castle,  dealing  friendly 
with  all  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  everywhere 
making  proclamation  for  the  cities  of  Sicily  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  Punic  deliverer.  We  have  seen  how  few 
years  it  may  take,  when  policy  turns  on  the  will  of 
a   single  man,  for  a  power  that  was  yesterday  worthily 

[}  Diod.  xix.  no.  The  Sicilian  harvest- time  is  in  June,  which  gives 
the  time  of  year  when  these  events  took  place.] 

[•lb.] 
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hailed  as  a  deliverer  to  win  for  itself  the  loathing  of  an  oHAP.zn. 
oppressor.  An  European  state^  set  free  from  the  yoke  of  Hunflkai^f 
the  barbarian,  may  soon  come  to  look  on  the  barbarian  ^^^^ 
himself  as  less  hateful  than  the  power  that  set  it  free.  So  ^'^*^^ 
it  was  in  Hellenic  and  Hellenized  Sicily  when  Agathokles 
stood  in  the  place  of  Timoledn.  Not  forty  years  before, 
city  after  city  had  opened  its  gates  to  welcome  the  true 
deliverer  who  came  to  drive  away  at  once  the  domestic 
t3nrant  and  the  barbarian  enemy.  Now  city  after  city  sent 
forth  its  envoys  to  call  on  the  barbarian  enemy  to  free  them 
from  the  man  into  whose  hands  the  power  of  Timole6n  had 
passed.  Tauromenion^  first  spot  of  Sicilian  soil  to  welcome 
the  deliverer  from  Corinth,  had  now  to  mourn  and  to 
avenge  her  slaughtered  citizens,  to  mourn  perhaps  that  the 
son  of  her  second  founder  could  no  longer  set  down  the 
story  of  his  people  at  his  father's  hearth  ^.  Katane,  freed 
by  Timoledn  from  Mamercus,  had  either  seen,  or  feared 
to  see,  a  worse  than  Mamercus  come  to  reign  over  her  ^. 
Leontinoi  had  at  least  to  mourn  the  loss  of  freedom ;  she 
had  perhaps  further  to  mourn  a  slaughter  wrought  among 
her  hills  such  as  Hiketas  had  never  plotted.  Kamarina, 
hard  by  the  tyrant's  path  from  Gela  to  his  own  Syracuse, 
perhaps  dreaded  before  all  things  that  the  next  moment 
might  make  her  as  Gela  was.  From  these  towns  and  from 
a  crowd  of  others  envoys  thronged  to  the  camp  of  Hamilkar, 
offering  their  friendship  and  hailing  the  old  enemy  as  a  new 
deliverer.  The  movement  spread;  presently  more  envoys 
came  from  more  distant  Messene  on  the  strait,  from 
Abacsenum  among  the  northern  hills,  from  this  city  and  that, 
each  hastening,  out  of  common  hatred  to  the  tyrant,  out  of 
joy  that,  as  they  deemed,  his  power  was  broken,  to  plight 
their  good  will  to  one  who,  barbarian  as  he  was,  promised 

{}  Tunt&oB  was  bMushed  hj  Agathoklte  (Diod.  Fr.,  lib.  xzi),  but  the 
date  of  the  buushment  is  anoertain.] 

['  For  the  defection  of  Katand  and  the  other  cities,  see  Diod.  zix.  no.] 
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cHAP.xn.  so  £air^.  It  was  the  crowning  feat  of  Phoenician  art,  an 
ancient  art  preached  on  a  new  scale  and  to  new  ends^  to 
begaile  Greek  cities  to  forget  that  though  Hamilkar  might 
be  a  worthier  leader  than  Agathokles^  yet  Agathokles  might 
give  way  to  a  new  Timoledn,  while  Canaan^  even  with 
Hamilkar  as  its  chiefs  could  never  become  ought  but  Canaan. 

§  5.   Agathokles  in  Africa. 

Meanwhile  the  Greek  who  had  turned  so  many  Greek 

commonwealths  against  him  knew  his  own  purpose.     He 

had  done  his  immediate  work.    Hamilkar  had  turned  from 

Gela  to  receive  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  whole  land 

from  Kamarina  to  Abacaenum.     But^  the  while  he  gathered 

his  allies,  no  foe  had  trodden  the  road  to  Syracuse.    The  crops 

were  coming  in  freely ;   no  man  hindered  the  reapers.     In 

what  case  he  left  Gela  we  are  not  told ;  he  tarried  there  as 

AgftthokiSs  long  as  he  had  need  to  tarry.    He  then  marched  to  Syracuse. 

Sjraciue,     He  repaired  whatever  was  dangerous  in  the  defence  ^  ;  he 

secured  the  stores  of  com;    he  got  together  within  the 

walls  such  forces  as  were  needed.    But  for  what  were  they 

needed  ?  The  thoughts  of  Agathoklds  were  not  in  Syracuse ; 

they  were  not  in  Gela ;  they  were  not  in  Kamarina  or  in 

Abacsnum.     From  the  height  which  Geldn  and  Dionjrsios 

had  fenced  in,  he  could  look  out  over  the  southern  sea,  the  sea 

beyond  which  lay  the  home  of  the  enemy.     It  was  beyond 

those  well-known  waves^  in  the  land  no  less  well  known  to 

peaceful  traders,  but  where  no  warrior  of  Hellas  had  ever 

and  sets      set  his  f  oot,  that  the  potter  of  Therma,  the  lord  of  Syracuse, 

Africa.       ^^  found  his  calling  for  all  time.  [It  was  to  Libya,  to  the 

t^ag-^  i.s,    homeland  of  Carthage  itself,  that  Agathokl^  now  set  sail] 

*  "  He  left  his  brother  Antandros  to  command  in  Syracuse 

[with  Erymnon  an  Aitolian  soldier  of  fortune  as  his  more 

\}  Diod.   xix.   no;    icaJi  wcurcr   ^Xf^'^^  ^ctfOpiiwwt,  liuea^v&iurot  rovi 
luctXiinas  wpos  ci^otov.]         [*  lb. ;  rd  mwetnfKSra  rw  Tc<x»r  iirtaMfiaat.'] 
♦  From  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  243. 
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active  colleague];  his  two  sons  Archagathos  and  Hera-  chap.xu. 
kleides  went  with  him.  Many  guesses  were  made  as  to  his 
intended  course;  but  none  knew^.  The  next  day  the  whole 
fleet  was  frightened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  (August  15, 
B.C.  310*),  but  all  still  obeyed,  and  on  the  seventh  day  of 
their  voyage  they  reached  Africa.  [The  Carthaginian 
ships  had  followed  them  but  they  were  beaten  off  and 

Agathokles  was  able  to  land  his  forces]  in  the  Peninsula  landing 

of  Aga- 

opposite  to  Carthage,  a  little  way  south-west  of  the  pro-  thoklfis 

near  Cape 

montory  now  known  as  Cape  Bon  ^/^  Bon. 

The  Greek  had  thus  the  better  both  in  the  race  and  the 
fight.  AgathokMs  was  able  to  land  his  forces  without 
further  hindrance  on  the  shore  of  Libya.     The  place  was 

{}  For  Agaihoklte*  voyage  to  Idbja  and  the  calcalations  on  whioh  it 
was  based,  see  Diod.  xx.  1-5 ;  Justin,  zzii.  4,  5 ;  and  cf.  Grote,  oh.  xcvii., 
and  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  236,  237.  Agathokles  amongst  other  methods  for 
raising  the  necessary  funds  resorted  to  some  of  Dionysios'  financial  devices. 
He  seised  the  votive  offerings  of  the  temples  and  the  jewellery  of  the  women, 
and  took  possession  of  the  property  of  orphans,  of  whom,  like  Dionysios,  he 
seems  to  have  constituted  himself  the  official  guardian,  promising  to  repay 
the  sums  thus  taken  when  the  wards  came  of  age.  He  also  levied  forced 
loans  on  the  merchants,  and  contrived  a  massacre  of  some  of  the  rich  and 
disaffected  citizens,  followed  by  a  confiscation  of  their  goods.  He  set  sail 
from  Syracuse  with  sixty  vessels  (cf.  Polysen.  v.  3.  5)  and  13,500  soldiers, 
mostly  mercenaries.    See  Diod.  xx.  11.] 

[^  The  date  of  the  eclipse  as  calculated  by  Baily  (Phil.  Trans.  iSii, 
p.  238)  and  other  astronomers  (cf.  Wiese,  de  Agathocle,  p.  95)  was  Aug.  15, 
310  B.O.  Dr.  Julius  Zech  (fiber  die  wichtigeren  Finstemisse,  &c.,  des 
klassischen  Alterthums,  Leipzig,  1853,  pp.  34,  47,  48)  fixea  the  date  as 
**  Aug.  14, — 309.**  By  309,  however,  he  i^pears  to  mean  B.a  310  (accord- 
ing to  the  antiquated  French  way  of  reckoning),  and  thus  differs  from 
other  astronomers  by  a  day  only.] 

['  This  is  Barth's  conjecture  (Wanderungen  auf  den  Kustenlandem  des 
Mittelmeeres,  L  1 31-133,  and  see  Grote,  ch.  xcvii.),  who  supposes  that 
Agathoklds  landed  at  a  flat  inlet  west  of  Gape  Bon,  where  ancient  and 
extensive  stone-quarries  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  near  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  gulf  in  which  Carthage  lay.  Cf.  too  Maltzan,  ReLse  in  Tunis,  &c., 
ii  308  seqq.,  and  Tissot,  G^ograpbie  compar^e  de  la  Province  romaine 
d*Afrique,  174.  The  modem  name  is  £l-Haouria,  whioh  appears  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Aquilaria  of  the  Givil  Wars  (Tissot,  L  c.).] 
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CHAP.  xn.  known  in  Greek  as  the  Latomiai  or  stone-quarries  ^,  some 
^f'^^^  Phoenician  name  being  thus  translated  into  a  word  so 
thoki^Bin  memorable  in  the  topography  and  history  of  Syracuse. 
He  encamped  on  a  peninsular  point,  which  he  fortified 
by  drawing  a  trench  from  sea  to  sea^  and  drew  his  ships 
on  land. 
B.C.  310.  It  was  no  small  moment  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  first  European  army,  pioneer  of  so  many  that  were 
to  follow,  from  the  days  of  Regulus  to  our  own,  set  foot  on 
the  continent  from  which  so  many  armies  had  come  to  lay 
waste  European  lands  and  cities.  Rome  was  in  the  end  to 
do  the  work,  but  it  was  well  that  the  first  blow  should 
come  from  Sjrracuse.  Agathokl6s  had  done  what  none  had 
done  before  him,  what;  as  far  as  we  know,  no  leader  of 
Syracuse,  no  lord  of  Syracuse,  had  ever  dreamed  of.  He 
stood  on  the  shore  of  Africa  as  the  conscious  avenger  of 
Sjrracuse  and  Sicily,  as  the  unconscious  champion  of 
Europe,  the  imconscious  teacher  of  her  future  champions. 
Well  might  we  wish  that  such  a  calling  had  fallen  to  one 
more  worthy,  to  Hermokrates  or  to  Timoleon.  But  it  was 
to  the  tyrant,  not  to  the  deliverer,  that  it  fell  to  lead  the 
way  on  this  great  enterprise.  And,  could  he  but  have 
kept  his  hands  clean  from  fresh  crime  while  that  enterprise 
was  a-doing,  we  might  have  striven^  while  telling  the 
tale  of  his  warfare  in  Africa,  to  forget  his  deeds  in  Sicily 
before  and  after. 

He  had  done,  as  his  historian  remarks,  a  daring  deed, 
and  he  followed  it  up  by  one  more  daring  still.  With  such 
frightful  odds  against  him,  rashness  might  well  become 
prudence,  rashness  at  least  of  that  kind  which  stirs  men 
up  to  the  feeling  that  they  have  no  hope  but  in  their 
own  hearts  and  their  own  swords.  Agathokles  would  cut 
off  his  own  retreat ;  he  would  make  it  hopeless  for  his  fol- 
lowers to  think  of  returning  except  as  conquerors.     The 

[1  Diod.  XX.  6.] 
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ships  of  Syracuse  had  brought  them  to  Africa ;  the  ships  of  chap.  xii. 
vanquished  Carthage  should  take  them  back  to  Sicily.    . 

The  resolve  of  Agathokles  was  carried  out  with  much  of  Sacrifice 
religious  solemnity  and  somewhat  of  theatrical  display.  He  ^^  ^^  ' 
first  took  his  oflScers  into  the  secret,  and  found  no  opposition  ^^^ 
on  their  part.  He  then  sacrificed  to  the  Goddesses  of  Sicily, 
to  the  Mother  and  her  Child,  and  called  the  military 
assembly  together  *.  Clad  in  a  garment  of  shining  white, 
speaking  friendly  to  all  who  came  immediately  in  his  path, 
the  lord  of  Syracuse  harangued  the  invaders  of  Africa. 
When  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  still  pursuing  them,  he  had 
vowed  to  the  Goddesses  to  light  up  all  his  ships  with  torches 
in  their  honour  ^.  The  patronesses  of  Sicily  had  brought 
them  safely  to  the  enemy's  land ;  they  must  now  perform 
the  vow.  For  whatever  offerings  they  made  now,  the 
Goddesses  would  repay  them,  if  they  strove  bravely,  an 
hundredfold;  for  they  had  caused  the  victims  to  foretell 
victory  in  the  warfare  which  they  had  undertaken. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  Burning 
Agathokl^  were  understood  by  all  his  army;  but  his  mean-  ^^^^ 
ing  was  soon  made  plain  enough.  A  servant  brought  him 
a  blazing  torch;  another  such  was  given  to  the  captain  of 
every  trireme.  Again  calling  on  the  Goddesses,  AgathoklSs, 
torch  in  hand,  went  on  board  his  own  admiral's  ship,  and 
standing  at  the  stem  bade  the  rest  to  do  as  he  did.  The 
tyrant  and  his  captains,  as  one  man,  each  set  fire  to  his 
own  ship  ^;  the  flames  blazed  speedily  on  high ;  the  trumpets 

{}  For  Agathoklds^  sacrifice  to  Ddmdt^  and  Kot6  and  the  Babseqaent 
execution  of  his  vow,  sed  Diod.  zz.  7 ;  and  cf.  Justin,  zxii.  6.] 

[*  Diod.  XX.  7 ;  i<^<r€  reus  ^arcxot/ffcus  "XiictKlaw  Otcus  Affftrfrpi  «a2  K<5f>j7 
ir€wotfja$ai  fi/x^s,  XaiitraMativ  iiv&aa'S  rat  vavsJ] 

[•  lb. ;  Twr  ifWfjp€Twy  tis  wpoa^vtyKty  ij/jifi4vrfy  d^fa*  ^f^  it{d/i€yos,  mt  rots 
rpiijp&pxcus  dfjiows  &wa(n  wpoord^as  AyaHovvcUf  ras  re  Btits  lircxaX^ffaro,  Kal 
vparros  &pfA7i<r€y  M  ri^r  vavopx'^  ^9*^(^1*  <^Tdt  8'  iwl  r^  irp6/a^ay  leal  rois 
dk\ots  t6  "HapavXiiaicv  woiuv  irapc«cfXcvcro.  This  dedication  of  the  ships 
to  the  Sicilian  Nether  Goddesses  seems  to  have  been  parallded  by  an 
earlier  episode  of  Sjracusan  history.    On  some  Syracusan  coins  struck  at 
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CHAP. XII.  sounded  a  war-note;  the  whole  army  shouted  aloud, 
^^th*^^"^  praying  and  vowing  for  a  safe  return.  The  Shophet  of 
Bhips  to  Carthage  on  the  coa^t  of  Sicily  had  once  given  his  body  to 
GoddesaeB.  be  bumed  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  of  Canaan.  And  now  the 
lord  of  Syracuse  on  the  soil  of  Africa  gave  the  fleet  of  Syra- 
cuse to  be  burned  as  an  offering  to  the  Goddesses  of  Sicily. 
Motiyes  There  was   now  no  hope  for  a  defeated   army;    but 

'  those  for  whom  Dimeter  and  the  Korfi  fought  could  never 
be  defeated.  The  invaders  of  Africa  must  go  back  as  con- 
querors or  not  at  all ;  but  faithless  was  he  who  doubted  of 
their  going  back  as  conquerors. 

Things  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  turn  out  exactly  accord- 
ing to  these  alternatives.  And  it  is  added  that,  beside 
the  grander  motive  that  was  avowed,  AgathoklSs  had  other 
and  lowlier  reasons  for  getting  rid  of  his  ships.  With  the 
force  that  he  brought,  he  could  not  afford  to  leave  a 
detachment  to  guard  them,  and  to  leave  them  unguarded 
was  simply  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  the  enemy*. 
These  more  prosaic  arguments  were  perhaps  not  announced 
to  the  host  in  general.     But  the  high-strung  enthusiasm 

the  time  of  the  sea  yiotory  oyer  the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbour 
a  design  appears  which,  as  I  haye  elsewhere  pointed  out  (Syr.  Mods.  131)) 
clearly  refers  to  the  deyotion  of  the  nayal  trophies — in  part,  no  doubt,  to 
ships  ihemselyes — ^by  fire  to  the  Chthonic  Goddess.  Upon  the  type  in 
question  Persephond  in  her  car  is  seen  holding  aloft  a  lighted  torch,  towards 
which  Nikd  flying  forward  stretches  forth  an  Al>Xa<rTov  or  aplustre,  the 
ornament  of  the  poop  of  one  of  the  captured  yessels.  In  the  present 
instance  too,  as  if  following  the  same  ritual  procedure,  Agathoklto  and 
his  captains  first  apply  their  torches  to  the  stem  of  the  ships  (irptiftya), 
and  would  naturally  haye  begun  with  its  projecting  omameut  or  ^AAirror.] 
{}  The  three  practical  motiyes  of  Agathoklds  for  his  act  as  giyen  by 
Dioddrof  (zx.  7)  were,  (i)  that  his  soldiers  should  realize  that  defeat  meant 
annihilation ;  (a)  that  no  part  of  his  force  should  be  drawn  off  to  guard 
the  ships;  (3)  that  they  should  not  fall  into  Carthaginian  possession. 
Cort^  when  with  the  adyioe  of  his  captains  he  destroyed  his  ships  at  Vera 
Cruz  did  so  that  his  troops  might  know  that  their  only  salvation  lay  in 
God  and  their  own  courage,  and  to  be  able  to  employ  his  seamen  for 
military  service  on  land  (Bemal  Diaz,  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  la 
Kueya  Espafta,  c.  lyiii,  liz).] 
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to  which  the  speech  and  the  symbolic  action  of  Agathokles  chap.  xii. 
had  stirred  up  his  followers  soon  b^^  to  give  way.  Under 
the  fascination  of  the  moment^  all  had  admired  the  deed^ 
without  stopping  to  think  of  the  strait  in  which  it  left 
them.  Now  they  began  to  remember  where  they  were, 
how  wide  a  sea  rolled  between  them  and  their  homes,  and 
their  hearts  sank  again. 

The  only  way,  their  general  saw,  was  to  give  them  March  ou 
something  at  once  to  cheer  them,  something  in  the  way  of  po^ 
victory,  something  in  the  way  of  plupder.  And  plunder 
indeed  there  was  easily  to  be  had,  plunder  such  as  perhaps 
no  other  region  of  the  world  could  have  supplied.  In  the 
immediate  territory  of  Carthage  war  was  as  little  known, 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  was  as  little  looked  for,  as  they 
had  been  at  Sparta  till  the  spell  was  broken  by  Epamei- 
ndndas.  The  march  aimed  at  a  town  whose  Phoenician  name 
had,  on  Greek  lips,  put  on  the  same  shape  as  the  Arkadian 
creation  of  the  great  Theban.  The  Oreat  City — Megale 
Poli9 — was  the  first  object  of  attack. 

The  march  lay  through  a  fertile  district  cultivated  to  FertUity 
the  highest  point  of  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  time,  district. 
It  was  full  of  the  country-houses,  the  gardens  and  home- 
farms,  of  the  richest  men  of  Carthage.  There  were 
goodly  houses  with  their  rich  stuff,  stored  with  the  wealth 
of  their  owners,  gardens  and  fields  well  watered  with 
artificial  streams,  and  rich  with  every  kind  of  crop,  with 
every  tree  and  plant  that  served  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  Africa  no  longer  needed  to  import  the  wine  and 
oil  of  Akragas;  here  were  vineyards,  there  were  olive- 
groves  *,  not,  we  may  suppose,  of  such  stunted  and  un- 

[^  Diod.  XX.  8 ;  i)  8)  X^po  4  f^^  ^^  dftviX^tfrot,  1i  tk  tXaiotpSpoi,  icai 
ram  6\kaiy  rShf  KapvifMar  ZiwZpotv  dviatXtvs.  In  xiii.  8i,  on  the  other 
hand  (cf.  Sicily,  ii.  390),  he  had  Bpdcen  of  the  Akragantines  exporting 
their  wine  and  oil  to  Carthage ;  oinrw  y^p  icar'  iictivovs  row  xp^o*f^  ''^ 
Atfiihjs  wtipvrwfUyris.  This  last  statement  refers  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  that  Carthaginian  Africa  should  haye  been  so  Ur  behind 
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cH^p.  xn.  heeded  growth  as  we  now  see  in  that  land,  but  doubtless 
rivalling  the  richest  fruits  of  Sicily  or  of  modern  Liguria. 
Herds  of  oxen  fed  on  the  pasture-ground;  the  marshes 
Plunder  of  hard  by  nourished  troops  of  horses^.  All  this  wealth,  the 
ginian  ter-  gathering  of  ages  of  undisturbed  prosperity,  lay  before  the 
ntory.  hungry  eyes  of  the  soldiers  of  Agathokles  as  the  spoil 
which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  victory.  The  district 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  systematically  plundered  on 
the  march;  such  licence  might  have  relaxed  discipline 
before  a  blow  had  been  struck;  but  enough  must  have 
been  gathered  in  the  mere  passage  through  such  a  land  to 
whet  not  a  little  the  appetite  for  more.  At  last  the  Great 
City  was  reached  ^.  The  coming  of  the  invaders  was  wholly 
unlocked  for;  the  citizens  had  never  seen  war,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  that  a  garrison  was  thought  needless  ^. 
Agathokles  brought  up  his  forces  against  the  walls;  the 
town  was  taken  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  was  given  up  to 
plunder.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  surrounding 
district  could  have  any  longer  escaped. 

Something  had  thus  been  done  to  reward  the  toils  and 
further  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  men  who  a  few  days 

tbe  opposite  coast  of  Sicily  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  olive  is  highly 
improbable,  and  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a  vessel  with  impressed 
olive-leaves  round  its  border  in  a  Sikel  tomb  of  Myk^nsean  date  near 
Syracuse  (Orsi,  Necropoli  Sicnla  presso  Siraousa,  1893,  p.  21)  it  now 
appears  probable  that  olive  culture  in  Sicily  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
twelfth  century  B.a  At  the  present  day  this  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
ooastland  is  bare  and  desolate.] 

\}  Diod.  zx.  8 ;  rd  wKijfflov  t\fj  ^pfidSwy  Xmmv  ITyc/ic.  In  the  matter 
of  horses  Northern  Africa  stiU  maintains  its  Libyan  traditions.] 

['  Megalopolis  has  been  identified  by  Shaw  and  others  with  Soliman, 
by  Barth  with  Missua  (Sidi-Daoud-en-Noubi),  but  Tissot  (Province  romaine 
d'Afrique,  537)  rejects  both  these  identifications.  He  considers  that 
Agathoklte  in  marching  on  Carthage  must  have  left  the  impracticable 
Kouibte  range  on  the  left  and  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
An  **  episcopuB  Meglapolitanns  **  figures  among  the  lists  of  African  bish<^, 
but  no  other  mention  of  Megalopolis  occurs.] 

['  Diod.  zx.  8 ;  r&v  (rBow  M  r^r  dyyotav  teai  r^  r&y  noKiftw  dwtipUuf 
dXiyoy  {fwocT^yrtJV  xP^vok,  «.t.X.] 
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before  thought  that  they  had  left  hope  behind  them.  But  ohap.xu. 
they  were  not  to  loiter ;  they  pressed  on  to  reap  the  spoil  March 
of  another  wealthy  Punic  town  where  it  is  easier  to  call  up  thokl^s  on 
their  presence  than  in  the  unknown  Great  City.  Their  course  ^^' 
must  have  led  them  along  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Oulf  of  Tunis,  to  the  city  which  still  keeps  the  name  and 
still  deserves  the  epithet  which  it  bore  in  the  days  of 
Agathoklfe.  White  Tunis  ^,  as  it  is  called  in  our  narrative^ 
whatever  it  owed  its  whiteness  to  then,  owes  it  now  to  the 
passionate  love  of  whitewash  which  it  shares  with  the 
other  Saracen  towns  of  its  neighbourhood^  with  Susa  and 
with  Kairouan.  Of  its  Punic  days  it  contains  not  a  sign ; 
of  its  Roman  days  we  meet  with,  we  stumble  over,  the 
memorials  at  every  step.  The  Tunis  of  the  days  of  Aga- 
thokl^  has  vanished ;  but  the  Tunis  of  the  days  of  Cyprian 
and  Gaiseric  lives  in  the  columns  and  capitals,  here  lying 
unheeded,  there  built  up  by  hundreds  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Saracen  city.  But  the  epithet  shows  that  the  Tun6s  against 
which  Agathokles  marched  must  have  had  the  same  general 
air  in  the  distant  view  as  the  Tunis  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  bowed  to  the  last  crowned  and  anointed  Augustus, 
and  which  the  later  days  of  the  nineteenth  have  gone  far 
to  make  once  more  part  of  the  Latin  world.  Planted  on 
the  ea^m  slope  of  the  steep  isthmus  which  divides  its 
two  lakes,  its  higher  ground  looks  over  the  more  famous 
of  the  two,  the  lake,  the  stagnum  of  Tunis>  home  of  the 
tall  flamingo,  to  the  thin  rim  of  land,  the  tania  of  later 
story  *,  pierced  by  the  narrow  neck  which  joins  the  inner 

\}  rbv  Atvit6w  Ti^ra  ttaXoifuwov,  See  sbove,  p.  96,  note  a.] 
['  In  an  article  on  Tnnis  in  "The  Speaker*'  of  April  la,  1890, 
Mr.  Freeman  speaks  of  the  projected  destraction  of  "  the  low  and  slender 
ridge  of  land  which  parts  the  Oulf  of  Tunis  from  the  Lake  of  Tanis.  In 
the  last  Roman  siege  of  Carthage  we  hear  of  the  t€Bnia ;  in  the  African 
war&re  of  Charles  Y .  a  great  part  is  played  by  La  OoUtta,  That  narrow 
rim  of  land  is  the  titnia  and  La  OoUtta  is  strictly  the  narrow  channel  by 
which  the  t{tnia  is  pierced,  famishing  the  only  means  of  approach  from 
the  Golf  to  the  Lake."] 
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oHAP.xn.  lake  to  the  open  bay  beyond.  !A.nd  in  looking  on  that 
Tunis  and  ^hin  rim  of  land  and  on  the  neighbouring  shore  of  the 
lake^  men  then  looked  on  Carthage.  They  looked  on  its 
hills^  on  its  buildings^  doubtless  gleaming  white  in  the  sun 
of  Africa,  on  the  mighty  threefold  wall,  on  the  Bozrah, 
home,  so  legend  said,  of  Did6,  where  the  holy  place  of  Saint 
Lewis  has  supplanted  the  holy  place  of  Esmoun  ^.  They 
looked  on  the  further  hill  beyond  the  walls,  divided  now 
between  the  saints  of  Islam  and  a  prince  of  the  Roman 
Church,  on  the  furthest  hill  of  all,  with  its  sides  honey- 
combed with  Punic  graves,  perhaps  with  some  burrowings 
even  older  than  the  days  of  Punic  settlement  \  Prom  the 
high  groimd  within  the  present  inner  wall  of  Tunis,  which 
likely  enough  represents  the  extent  of  the  Punic  ciiy, 
Agathokles  might  look  on  the  goal  of  his  journey,  on 
the  richest  city  of  Phoenicia  and  the  world,  as  a  prey  which 
lay  near  indeed  to  the  invaders'  hands.  A  strange  war- 
fare indeed  it  was,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  hosts 
of  Carthage  threatened  Syracuse  and  the  hosts  of  Syracuse 
threatened  Carthage. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  taking  of  Tunis,  not  even  so 
much  as  the  few  words  which  record  the  taking  of  the 
Great  City.  We  hear  only  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
either  by  storm  or  by  surrender,  the  town  came  imto  the 
hands  of  Agathokles  ^.     But  there  must  be  some  confusion 


Tonis 
taken  by 
Agatbo- 
klds. 


\}  Mr.  Freeman  in  an  article  on  Cartilage,  written  on  the  spot  (see 
Historical  Essays,  voL  iv.  p.  i  seqq.),  refers  to  the  dedication  of  a  new  Latin 
metropolitan  church  here.  **  The  Bozrah  of  Dido,  the  royal  seat  of  Gaiseric, 
the  official  dweUing  of  the  Proconsuls  of  Borne,  is  now  the  hill  of  Saint 
Lewis.  It  was  already  crowned  with  his  chapel  when  France  was  a  foreign 
power ;  since  the  political  supremacy  of  France  has  in  some  sort  restored 
Africa  to  the  Latin  world  it  has  been  farther  crowned  by  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  primate  of  Algiers  and  Carthage.**  Op.  cit.  p.  18.] 
["  Ujfebel  Khdufi'^ihe  hollow  hill,  known  as  the  Catacomb  hill.] 
['  Died.  xz.  8 ;  kxtipitaaro  r^v  w6Xi¥.  Dioddros  makes  Tan6s  distant 
a,  000  stadia  from  Carthage — a  patent  error.  It  was  only  about  lao  stadia, 
or  14  miles,  from  Carthage ;  Polyb.  L  67.] 
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in  the  story  when  our  guide  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  chap.  xu. 
soldiers  wished  to  occupy  the  two  towns  which  had  been  ^|**^/*' 
taken,  as  store-houses  for  their  plunder,  but  that  Agathokles,  Tunis, 
following  the  same  policy  as  that  of  the  burning  of  the 
ships,  destroyed  the  two  towns  and  encamped  in  the  open 
country  ^.  What  happened  is  not  easy  to  say;  at  Tunis 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  even  have  slighted  the 
walls ;  for  somewhat  later  in  the  story  Tunis  appears  as  a 
walled  town,  held  by  Agathokl^  and  besieged  by  a  Cartha- 
ginian force  K  That  somewhat  later  he  had  a  camp  outside 
the  town  appears  from  the  same  account ;  but  for  that  there 
may  have  been  many  reasons.  Discipline  might  be  relaxed 
in  quarters  within  the  city ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  was 
expedient  to  spare  the  people  of  Tunis  as  much  as  might 
be.  Carthage  was  not  loved  either  by  African  subjects  or 
by  Phoenician  allies.  We  shall  presently  see  some  towns 
joining  the  invaders  out  of  sheer  hatred  of  their  harsh 
mistress^.  Tunis  too  may  well  have  been  one  of  those 
disaffected  towns  with  whose  inhabitants  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  invader  to  keep  on  good  terms.  Near  to  Carthage 
as  they  were,  they  may  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  the 
protecting  camp  of  Syracuse  pitched  near  their  walls,  without 
receiving  the  motley  host  of  Agathokl^  into  their  own 
dwellings. 

*''Agathokl&    now   made   Tunis    his    head-quarters* 

\}  But,  as  Meltcer  (Oeecb.  d.  Karthager,  i.  371)  points  oat, — ^the  state- 
ments are  not  necessarily  inconsistent, — it  is  nnlikelj  that  Agathoklds 
could  have  found  time  to  destroy  the  city  walls,  however  much  these  houses 
may  haye  been  destroyed  by  fire  within.  It  does  not  therefore  seem 
necessary  to  suppose  with  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  477)  and  others  that  there  were 
two  Tanises ;  one  distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of  '*  White.*'] 

P  Diod.  XX.  17.]  ['  lb. ;  see  below,  p.  417.] 

*  From  Story  of  Sicily,  pp.  243,  344. 

[*  Tunds  (cf.  Grote,  ch.  xcvii.)  was  the  natural  starting-point  of  an 
enemy  in  making  an  attack  on  Carthage.  The  revolted  Libyans  in  396  B.o., 
Eegulus  in  his  first  invasion  of  Carthaginian  territory,  the  revolted  mer- 
cenaries and  native  Africans  at  the  dose  of  the  first  Punic  War,  made 
it  successively  their  base  of  operations.] 
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CHAP.  xn.  throughout  the  war.  The  Carthaginians  made  all  things 
ready  for  defence,  and  put  two  generals,  HanndA  and  Bomil- 
kar,  at  the  head  of  their  army.  This  was  on  the  strange 
ground  that  they  were  personal  enemies,  and  would  therefore 
each  try  to  excel  the  other  ^.  Hann6n  was  a  brave  soldier, 
and  did  his-  duty ;  Bomilkar  was  already  suspected  of  aiming 
at  tyranny,  and  vtbs  perhaps  in  league  with  Agathokl^. 

Defeat  of    A  battle  followed,  between  Tunis  and  Carthage  *,  which 

the  Car- 
thaginians, reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  by  the  Himeras.     The 

Greeks  won  a  great  victory,  putting  the  Sacred  Band  of 

Carthage  to  flight,  and  taking  the  Punic  camp  *.    The  whole 

\}  Diod.  xz.  lo.  Grote  shrewdly  observes  on  this  (ch.  xovii.)>  "  What 
is  more  probable,  each  had  a  party  safficiently  strong  to  prevent  the 
separate  election  of  the  other."] 

[^  For  an  acoonnt  of  the  battle,  see  Diod.  xx.  10-13,  ^^^  ^  Grote, 
ch.  xcvii.,  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  239,  240.  The  Carthaginians  pat  into  the  field 
40,ocx>  foot  soldiers,  1,000  cavalry,  and  2,000  war^chariots.  Agathoklds 
had  to  oppose  them  a  force  of  only  13,500.  It  consisted  of  3,500  Syra- 
cusans,  3,000  Greek  mercenaries,  3,000  Samnite,  Etrnscan,  and  Ganlish 
mercenaries,  2,500  troops  not  more  nearly  described,  1,000  chosen  hoplites 
with  Agathoklds*  guard,  and  500  archers  and  slingers.  To  make  a  show  of 
n  reserve  he  is  said  to  have  equipped  his  ships'  crews  with  sticks  and  the 
leathern  cases  of  shields,  and  to  have  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  hia 
troops^  in  the  £ace  of  such  odds,  by  letting  fly  a  number  of  small  owls  which 
he  had  coUected  tar  the  purpose.  The  birds  of  Ath6nd  perched  on  the 
warriors'  shields  and  helmets  and  were  taken  as  an  omen  of  victory.  How 
Agathoklds  could  have  managed  to  effect  what  Dioddros  describes  is  not 
easily  intelligible,  and  Schubert  (Op.  oit.  p.  1 1 1)  sets  the  whole  story  down 
to  the  invention  of  Douris.  A  piece  of  numismatic  evidence  has  indeed  been 
taken  to  show  that  some  omen  of  victory  was  actually  drawn  &om  owls  on  this 
oocasion.  On  a  gold  stater  struck  by  Agathoklte  some  time  after  his  victory 
of  310  and  bearing  for  the  first  time  his  name  in  the  form  ATAeOKAEOS, 
though  siiU  without  the  kingly  title,  an  owl  appears  before  the  winged 
figure  of  Pallas  Promachos  (Imhoof-Blumer,  Num.  Zeitschr.  iii.  PI.  v.  fig.  2, 
and  p.  43  ;  Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  46, 47,  but  see  below,  p.  488) ;  and 
the  same  emblem  appears  beside  the  head  of  Ath6n6  on  some  of  his  silver 
staters.  It  is  possible  therefore  that,  though,  in  the  fiurm  handed  down  to  us, 
the  story  has  doubtless  been  worked  up,  there  is  some  substratum  of  truth 
in  it.    Grote  (L  c.)  compares  Louis  Napoleon's  eagle.] 

\^  The  Carthaginian  Sacred  Band  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  under 
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open  country  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Agathoklfe.     The  chap.xu. 
Carthaginians  could  only  keep  themselves  shut  up  in  their  ^[^^J^ 
city  *.   Their  consciences  smote  them  that  they  had  neglected  ^n^^^' 
the  due  honours  of  their  gods.     So  they  sent  sacred  em-  ^^^^^ 
bassies  to  their  metropolis  Tyre  2,  and  caused  five  himdred 
children  of  the  chief  houses  of  Carthage  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch  V' 

the  Shophet  Hanndn.  His  fall  was  the  signal  for  the  treasonable  retreat 
of  his  coUeague  Bomilkar  with  the  other  wing,  thus  leaving  the  Sacred 
Band  unsupported.  The  low  of  the  Carthaginians  was  varioosly  given 
(Diod.  zz.  13)  from  one  to  six  thousand,  while  Agathoklds  is  said  to  have 
lost  only  200,  according  to  Dioddros ;  aooording  to  Justin  (xxii  6)  3,000. 
Among  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginian  camp  were  30,000  manacles  (no 
doubt  an  exaggerated  number),  which  they  had  brought  witl^  them  to  bind 
their  prisoners.  Trophies  of  a  like  kind  were  taken  from  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  one  of  them  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.] 

[*  Diod.  XX.  1 3 ;  'AyaOoMXtjs  Kopx^Soi^tovs  vapaXSycas  ruc^aas  rtixip^is 
(Twcfxfv.  Agathokl^  (Justin,  xxii.  6)  encamped  only  five  miles  from 
Carthage.] 

{^  They  sent  great  offerings — notably  gold  shrines  from  their  temples — 
to  the  Tynan  H6rakl6s  or  Melkart  (Diod.  xx.  14.] 

['  Moloch,  the  Phoanician  Milk, — so  frequent  an  element  in  Carthaginian 
personal  names, — is  here  given  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  Biblical  language,  as 
the  equivalen  t  of  Dioddros'  Kp6yos.  Milk  «  king,  and  is  used  as  an  appellative 
of  the  chief  God  of  various  Semitic  tribes.  The  use  of  this  title  is  in  all 
these  cases  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  children,  and  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  identify  the  Kronos  of  Dioddros  with  the  Carthaginian 
divinity  in  whose  name  the  same  appellative  forms  an  integral  part — 
namely,  Melkart  (nip  "| bo) -"the  king  of  the  city"— in  other  words, 
Baal-Chamm&n,  the  chief  God  of  Carthage,  whose  name  is  regularly  invoked 
in  her  votive  inscriptions.  On  some  of  the  votive  Carthaginian  steles  (cf. 
Baudissin,  Jahve  et  Moloch,  p.  45)  Baal-Chamman  has  the  title  **  Eling 
of  Eternity."  The  inscriptions  of  Roman  Africa,  however,  supply  the 
most  conclusive  grounds  for  identifying  the  chief  Carthaginian  divinity 
Melkart  or  Baal-Chamman  with  the  "Kronoe**  of  Dioddros.  On  these 
he  is  regularly  translated  by  '*  Satumus."  So  too  Servius  (94  -^il  i.  739) 
writes,  '^Satumus  lingua  Punica  Bal  deus  dioitur;*'  and  we  have  the 
direct  statement  of  Eupolemos  (ap.  Euseb.  pr»p.  ev.  9.  17),  Bafivkwyiovs 
y^p  Xiytat  itfSnw  y€Pi<r0at  B$Xor  dr  tJyai  TLp6vw,  At  Byblos  indeed, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  euhemeristic  aoooont 
of  Philo,  Kronos  seems  to  have  been  identified  rather  with  £1,  "  the  &ther 
of  Baal  and  son  of  Heaven ; "  but  Eduard  Meyer  does  not  seem  justified  in 
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CHAP.  xn.       Moloch  was  thus  appeased,  and  the  guilty  conscience  of 

the  commonwealth  of  Carthage  had  found  its  absolution  ^. 

Phoenician  craft  then  set  itself  to  devise  the  means  of 

The  brazen  repairing  defeat  by  claiming  an  imaginary  victory.     Car- 

^a^<^     thage  had  after  all  something  in  the  shape  of  Syracusan 

ISowiiM*"  *^P^^®s*     When  Agathokles  burned  his  ships, their  brazen 

trophies  by  prows  were  left  behind^  and  the  fleet  which  had  chased 

ginians.      him  in  vain  to  his  landing-place  was  at  least  able  to  carry 

off  these  relics  and  to  take  them  to  Carthage  ^.     There  an 

use  was  found  for  them.  Messengers  were  sent  to  Hamilkar 

before  Syracuse  with  two  stories,  one  for  the  world  at 

large,  the  other  for  the  private  ear  of  the  general.     They 

carried  with  them  the  Syracusan  prows,  and  they  were  to 

show  them  as  visible  proof  of  the  great  victory  which  they 

claimed  for  Carthage.     The  invaders  of  Africa  had  been 

smitten  by  land  and  sea ;  fleet  and  army  had  been  swept 

away;  here  was  all  that  was  left  of  them^.     Hamilkar 

was  to  hear  another  tale.     To  him  the  truth  was  to  be 

told ;  he  was  to  be  bidden  at  once  to  send  help  to  Africa ; 

his  opinion  (Art.  SI  in  RoBcher's  Lexicon)  that  at  Carthage  too  the  same 
identification  is  required.  Neither  does  the  &ot  that  Melkart  in  another 
aspect  appears  as  the  Tyrian  Hdraklds  by  any  means  exclude  the  further 
equation  with  Kronos.  The  Sicilian  Ras  Melkart,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
Hdrakleia — but  the  Hdrakleia  of  Minds.  And  Minds  takes  us  back  to 
the  grimmer  notion  of  ''the  King.**  One  account  of  the  Cretan  cult 
(Porph.  De  Abst.  ii.  5a)  makes  the  Kourdtes  sacrifice  the  children  to 
"Kronos."] 

\}  It  was  said  (Diod.  xx.  14)  that  of  late  Carthaginian  citizens  in 
offering  their  tows  to  Kronos  had  tried  to  palm  off  on  him  children  not  their 
own  whom  they  had  privily  bought  and  fed  up  {Bptiffoyrts)  for  the  purpose. 
Two  hundred  children  were  now  chosen  firom  the  noblest  Carthaginian  houses, 
and  three  hundred  besides,  who  were  suspected  of  having  been  saved  by 
this  sinful  substitution,  gave  themselves  up,  or  were  given  up  by  their 
parents,  f<nr  the  sacrifice  (Diod.  L  c,  and  cf.  Festus  ap.  Laotantium,  Inst. 
Div.  i.  ax  ;  Justin,  xviii.  6.  la ;  and  see  Grote,  ch.  xcvii.).  The  statue  of 
"  Sjronos  *'  was  of  bronze,  with  his  hands,  palms  upwards,  stretched  towards 
the  ground,  so  that  the  victims  fell  off  them  into  the  fiery  pit  before  him 
(l/rrcTcurfltrr  rds  x*^P^^  ivrias  kyKtKKtfAhas  M  ri^p  yiiy,  &art  r^  kwtrtBhrra 
rSrv  waihonf  diroirvX/co'tfcu  /mi  wiirr€iw  tts  ri  xiLffiM  w\^p€S  wp6s), 

[»  Diod.  XX.  15.]  [»  lb.] 
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to  save  Carthage  was  a  greater  object  than  even  to  capture  chap.  xii. 
Syracuse. 

The  wile  succeeded  for  a  time ;  dismay  was  spread  Dkmay  at 
to  all  Syracuse  ;  Antandros  and  his  counsellors,  hardly  ^'•^^"•®' 
knowing  what  to  believe,  dreaded  before  all  things 
a  movement  of  the  disaffected  party  in  the  city.  The  Exile  of 
measures  that  they  took  were  swift  and  stem,  but  they 
were  mild  compared  with  some  of  the  doings  of  their 
master.  Where  he  might  have  slaughtered,  they  only 
banished.  Besides  others  who  were  suspected  on  their  own 
account,  the  friends  and  kinsfolk  of  the  exiles  with  Deino- 
krates,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  th^  number,  it  is  said, 
of  eight  thousand,  were  at  once  driven  from  Syracuse^. 
A  pathetic  picture  is  given  of  *their  sorrow,  their  wailings, 
their  mourning  for  the  supposed  dead,  their  clinging  to 
hearths  and  altars  at  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
linger.  They  went  forth,  almost  like  the  multitudes  which 
a  hundred  years  earlier  had  gone  forth  from  Akragas  and 
from  Gela.  But  they  were  better  off  than  the  useless 
mouths  that  were  sent  forth  from  Bouen  when  King  Henry 
of  England  lay  before  its  walls.  Hamilkar  gave  them  Exiles 
protection  and  shelter.  Mildness  was  throughout  his  policy,  r^i^  by 
and  these  banished  ones  were  in  some  sort  sufferers  in  the  H»niilkar. 
cause  of  Carthage.  The  escact  spot  of  his  encampment 
at  this  stage  is  not  marked ;  it  was  clearly  not  far  from 
Syracuse,  but  not  immediately  under  any  part  of  its  long 
line  of  defence.  He  now  marched  his  army  nearer  to 
the  city.  He  hoped  that  the  dismay  caused  by  the  false 
message  and  the  lack  of  any  seeming  help  would  work  on 
the  minds  of  its  defenders.  From  his  new  position  he 
sent  a  message  to  Antandros  and  his  colleagues  in  com- 
mand, calling  on  them  to  surrender  Syracuse,  and  promising 
safety  for  themselves  ^. 

\}  The  aoooimt  of  their  expulsion  and  reception  by  Hamilkar  is  given 
in  Died.  xx.  15.]  [*  Diod.  xx.  16.] 
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cHAP.xn.       We  are  carried  back  to  the  memorable  day  when  Gon- 

Syracusans  gylos  Bailed  into   the  Little   Harbonr  just   in   time  to 

mons  to      hinder  the  carrying  out  of  the  vote  to  treat  with  Nikias  *. 

sorren  ep.  ^^androB,  Erymn6n,  and  their  fellows  met  in  council. 

The  tyrant's  brother,  a  man,  we  are  told,  who  had  no  share 

in  the  tyrant's  energy,  was  for  surrender  *.    The  mercenary 

from  Aitolia  had  a  stouter  heart.     His  words  won  over  all 

the  assembled  officers  to  hold  out  till  they  should  at  least 

more  distinctly  hear  the  truth  \     Hamilkar,  baffled  of  his 

hope  of  marching  into   Syracuse  without  further  effort, 

brought  up  his  engines  for  an  assault  on  such  parts  of 

the  wall  as  they  could  reach  ^.     But  the  true  tale  of  all 

that  had  been  done  in  Africa  was  already  on  the  road. 

Straightway  after  his  victory  Agathokles  had  built  two 

Vessel        vessels  of  thirty  oars.    One  of  these  he  manned  with  his 

th^Sr      ^^^^  rowers  under  Nearchos,  one  of  his  most  trusted  friends, 

bnngg        ^^^  hwie  them  take  the  news  to  Syracuse.     Winds  and 

news  of  his  ^  ''         ^ 

victory,  waves  were  in  their  favour,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fifth 
day  of  their  voyage  they  were  close  off  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.  Thinking  their  toils  over,  they  put  on  wreaths 
and  sang  the  psean  of  thanksgpiving,  and  with  the  morning- 
light  they  began  to  row  towards  the  city.  But  the 
Punic  guard-ships  were  ware  of  them  and  gave  chase. 
The  space  between  pursuers  and  pursued  was  small;  it 
became  a  simple  trial  of  rowing  between  Greek  and  Phoe- 
nician ^.     If  anything  could  stir   the  hearts  and  arms  of 

[*  See  Sicily,  iii.  237  seqq.] 

[^  Died.  zx.  16 ;  ify  dtmv9pos  ^iau  ical  riji  riiJUKf^  T6\firji  teat  wpd^tats 
hvarriap  Ix^^  Zi6.$9<riv.'] 

['  lb. ;  Uaieafn€pH¥  fUxp^s  ^  w^Oeayrai  TiKij$4s.'\  [^  lb.] 

['  lb.;  d-j^  TTjs  €lp€<rla5  iyh^tro.  Schubert  (op.  cit.  xaa)  regards  the 
"rowing-match"  and  what  precedes  it  as  a  bit  of  colouring  introduced  by 
the  inventive  art  of  Dburis.  Dioddros*  account  of  the  crew  putting  on 
wreaths  and  singing  pieans  at  the  moment  when  their  natural  object  would 
have  been  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  guardships  in  the  early 
dawn  is  oertably  absnrd.  The  whole  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  already  said  in  ch.  6.     There  too  we  have  the  sudden 
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either  side  to  yet  greater  efforts^  it  was  that,  as  on  the  day  ohap.zii. 

of  the  last  fiffht  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  in  the  Great  Gje^k  ves- 
,  J    ^  sel  escapes 

Harbour^  the  besieged  multitude  within  the  walls  and  the  Panic 

Punic  army  without  were  both  gazing  at  the  race.  Unable  ^^' 
as  yet  to  give  any  help  to  their  toiling  countrymen,  the 
men  of  Syracuse  stood  ready  with  darts  in  their  hands, 
and  meanwhile  stirred  up  the  crew  to  yet  greater  efforts 
by  their  cheering  voices.  But  helpers  were  not  lacking  to 
the  city.  On  the  elder  day  Herakles  had  fought  for  Syra- 
cuse, and  some  one  or  other  of  the  gods  of  the  land  were 
near  at  this  moment  also.  ThePhoenician  ship  was  close  upon 
the  Greek,  when  all  Syracuse  raised  one  voice  of  prayer 
and  vows  to  the  heavenly  powers^.  The  prow  of  the 
pursuing  vessel  was  dashing  hard  against  the  stem  of  the 
chase,  when  its  onward  course  brought  it  within  reach 
of  missiles  from  the  shore,  and  a  well-aimed  shower  of 
Syracusan  darts  disabled  the  Phoenician  and  brought  in 
the  Greek  bark  in  safety.  Men  flocked  to  the  shore  to 
hear  the  good  news  that  had  been  brought  to  them  by  so 
narrow  a  chance  and  by  such  gallant  striving.  Syracuse 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  &.te  of  her  daring  lord 
and  of  his  army.  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  Elation  of 
Hellas  had  smitten  Canaan  on  the  soil  of  Libya,  and  all  at  neiiro!^* 
thought  of  yielding  to  Canaan  on  the  soil  of  Sicily  passed 
away  from  the  heart  of  Hellas. 

But  the  Punic  leader  before  Syracuse,  the  victor  by  the 
banks  of  Himeras,  had  a  ready  wit  to  choose  his  times 
and  his  ways  of  attack.  He  deemed  that  in  the  full  joy 
of  the  glad  tidings,  when  the  whole  city  was  pressing  to 
hear  a  tale  such  as  none  had  ever  heard  before,  he  had  a 
good  chance  of  finding  some  unguarded  point  in  the  long 

pursuit  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  at  dawn,  and  the  race  {&ffw€p«i  rivts 
dywiffrai)  to  the  shore.  Only  the  spectators,  so  theatrically  arranged  in 
the  second  episode,  are  wanting  to  complete  the  parallel.] 

[}  Diod.  XX,  i6 ;  ol  ^k  rrjs  w6\€an  dSwarovvrti  0ofj$iiy  rots  $t6is  rfixovro 
wtpi  r^;  ffejTTjptas  tSw  mrairAc^Kra/r.] 
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CHAP.  xn.  line  of  wall  which  girded  in  the  city^.  We  hear  nothing 
MMkult^"  of  the  engines  which  he  had  so  lately  brought ;  the 
SyracuBe  blow  to  be  struck  is  of  the  old  sort  of  Lamachos  and 
D&nosthenes ;  only  Lamachos  and  Demosthenes^  when  they 
had  gained  their  footing  on  the  hill^  had  not  found  the 
wall  of  Dionysios  to  be  scaled.  At  some  pointy  hardly  a 
point  so  distant  as  that  chosen  by  the  Athenian  leaders,  at 
some  one  perhaps  of  the  less  steep  paths  on  the  southern 
side^  a  body  of  the  choicest  men  in  the  Punic  army  was  sent 
up  with  their  scaling-ladders  to  make  their  way  into  Syra- 
cuse. A  place  was  found  which  the  sentinels  immediately 
entrusted  with  its  care  had  &iled  to  guard.  The  barbarians 
crept  up  warily  and  got  possession  of  the  whole  space 
between  two  towers.  But  the  watch  that  paced  the  whole 
round  of  the  wall  soon  came  near  ^.  A  fight  began ;  before 
others  could  come  from  the  Carthaginian  army  to  give 
help  to  the  endangered  climbers^  the  attempt  was  defeated ; 
some  were  slain^  some  were  thrust  down  the  hill-side  from 
the  battlements  ^.  The  day  that  brought  the  news  of  the 
victory  in  Africa  beheld  another  of  those  many  memorable 
hours  when  Syracuse  has  driven  back  invaders,  Greek  or 
barbarian,  from  her  walls. 

This  short  but  stirring  campaign  of  Hamilkar  is  told  us 
without  any  of  those  distinct  topographical  signs  to  which 
we  are  used  in  warfare  aroimd  Syracuse,  and  to  which  we 
shall  come  again  with  our  next  recorded  fighting  in  Sicily. 
Hamilkar  draws  near  to  Syracuse ;  he  draws  nearer  to 
the  wall ;  he  makes  an  attempt  to  scale  it.  We  are  left^ 
however,  to  guess  at  the  exact  place  of  his  encampment, 
and  the  exact  place  of  his  assault.  But  we  instinctively 
picture  the  camp   of   Hamilkar  on  the  usual   camping- 

[}  Diod.  xz.  1 6 ;  hvo^afi^  €Tycu  fUpos  ri  roO  rc(xovs  i^vkajerov.] 

[^  lb.;    ml  (Txtidy  ahrSt¥  /ueov^pyioy  1j9tf  icar*iX.tj<f>67wy,  ^  kot^  rd 

['  lb. ;  0^  8*  dird  rwy  MX^^on^  Korticpliiunacaf,'] 
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ground,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  often  and  of  which  we  chap.  xii. 
shall  hear  so  often  again^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Olympieion  and  the  Anapos.  Wherever  it  was,  he  deemed 
that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  hold  it.  He  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  government  by  sending  five  thousand  men  to 
the  defence  of  Carthage,  and  for  some  months  made  no 
more  attempts  at  a  renewed  siege  of  Syracuse. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  of  Syracuse  and  his  army  were  still  Agathokldg 
in  Africa,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  open  country  round  ^Jlj^^* 
Carthage.  From  his  head-quarters  at  Tunis,  he  marched  q^^ 
hither  and  thither  as  he  thought  good.  *'  He  took  by  force 
the  places  round  Carthage  ^/^  a  vague  phrase  which  makes 
us  wish  for  names  and  details.  But  the  process  is  dis-* 
tinguished  from  that  of  winning  many  towns,  which,  in  the 
case  of  one  starting  from  so  near  a  point  as  Tunis,  seems 
to  imply  that  by  *^  the  places  round  Carthage "  we  are  to 
understand  places  very  near  Carthage  indeed.  To  besiege 
Carthage  in  any  strict  sense  was  not  in  the  power  of  Aga* 
thokles.  He  had  no  fleet  to  attack  her  by  sea;  he  seemingly 
had  no  engines  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  vast  walls  which 
fenced  her  in  on  the  land  side.  But  Carthage,  like  Syracuse, 
had  her  outposts,  and  it  might  well  suit  the  purposes  of 
Agathokles  to  occupy  any  of  them,  as  so  many  invaders  had 
occupied,  and  were  yet  to  occupy,  the  Polichna  of  Syracuse. 
One  hardly  knows  whether  one  is  justified  in  conceiving 
that  he  may  even  have  held  the  hill  of  Cape  Carthage  and 
the  hill  of  the  tombs,  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  Bozrah 
may  have  looked  out  on  Greek  enemies  holding  a  height 
loftier  than  their  own.  While  Carthage  was  in  any  case 
hard  pressed,  Agathokles  received  the  surrender  of  many 
towns,  some  of  which  came  over  to  him  through  fear  of  his 
power,  and  some  out  of  hatred  towards  the  Carthaginians  2. 
Of  these  towns  we  would  gladly  know  the  names,  the 

[*  Diod.  XX.  17 ;  tA  irtpi  ri^v  KapxTfUva  x^*"-  *«tA  tepAros  ypu,'] 
['  lb. ;  hs  H  S(d  rd  wp^s  Kapxij^wiovs  fuaos,} 

VOL.  IV.  Be 
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oHAP.  xu.  positions^  the  exact  relations  towards  the  ruling  city,  and 
the  character  of  the  population  of  each.  When  we  see  how 
little  love  there  was  between  Carthage  and  her  neighbours 
even  of  her  own  race^  how  slight  and  easily  broken  was  the 
tie  that  bound  them  to  her,  we  wonder  the  more  at  the 
wide-spread  power  which  rested  on  so  small  a  basis  of 
physical  strength  at  home,  at  the  perfect  peace,  the  unbroken 
prosperity,  which  the  great  city  so  long  enjoyed,  while  there 
were  so  many  enemies  at  her  gates  ready  to  turn  against 
her  the  first  moment  that  they  could  do  so  without  danger. 
AgathokUs  Carthage  was  thus  straitened  and  harassed,  but  not  be- 
camp^ear  sieged.  The  object  of  Agathokles  was  to  straiten  and  harass 
Tunis.  jj^j.  y^^  further,  by  winning  over,  whether  by  force  or  per- 
suasion, as  many  as  might  be  of  her  subject  towns.  Our 
narrative  now  becomes  a  little  clearer  and  more  detailed, 
though  there  still  is  much  to  wish  for.  Agathokles  had 
now  done  all  that  his  force  enabled  him  to  do  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Carthage ;  it  was  time  to  turn 
his  arms  to  more  distant  points.  To  preserve  what  he  had 
already  won,  he  made  a  fortified  camp  near  Tunis  ^,  doubt- 
less on  the  side  towards  Carthage,  though  the  hills  on  the 
other  side,  looking  down  on  Tunis  and  both  her  lakes,  must 
have  been  at  least  held  as  outposts.  He  left  a  force  to  guard 
the  camp,  and  struck  south-eastward,  towards  the  cities  on 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  his  first  landing-place.  The  first 
that  he  reached  was  another  Carthage,  another  Naples,  a 
Capture  of  Nea  Polis,  which  he  took  by  storm,  but  dealt  gently,  we 
are  told,  with  those  whom  he  had  overcome^.  He  then 
went  on  to  a  better-known  spot,  one  which  has  a  name  in 
later  history,  and  whose  look  at  the  present  moment  may 
not  be  so  very  unlike  what  it  was  when  Agathokles  drew 
near  to  it.  Hadrumetum  now,  by  a  strange  coincidence  of 
sounds,  bears  the  same  name  which  Shushan  the  Palace 

{}  Diod.  XX.  17  ;  wip^tifioK^v  frXffoiov  rov  T^yrjros  dxvpoHiafJityos.'] 

[^  lb. ;  <f>iKcaf0pdnrw  ixP^<raro  roit  xct/Mf^'^riv.    Neapolis  b  now  NebeL] 
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bore  on  the  lips  of  the  old  Greek  and  which  the  Secusia  chap.xii. 
of  Pippin^s  Lombards  bears  on  the  lips  of  the  modem 
Italian.  To  the  Arab  and  to  the  Italian  Hadrumetum  is  Hadm- 
now  Susa ;  its  French  masters  have^  after  their  manner,  cut 
it  short  to  Sousie.  Sloping  down  from  the  high  ground 
above  to  the  eastern  sea,  girded  by  its  white  Saracenic  walls 
standing,  in  true  oriental  fashion,  free  from  suburbs,  with 
its  Arab  Kasba  on  the  height  and  its  half -European  haven 
at  the  foot,  Susa  may  now  pass  as  a  model  of  an  oriental 
town  placed  on  a  site  which  must  have  always  compelled  it 
to  have  some  dealings  with  the  European  as  well  as  the 
barbarian  world.  What  Susa  is  now,  Hadrumetum  may  well, 
in  general  effect,  have  been  then ;  only  its  houses  of  Baal 
were  hardly  marked  by  such  towers  as  are  attached  to  the 
mosques  of  Susa  and  which  we  could  almost  conceive  trans- 
planted to  serve  as  the  bell-towers  of  Romanesque  churches 
in  Christendom.  From  the  conquest  of  Nea  PoliSy  easily 
taken  at  the  first  assault,  Agathokl^s  w^it  on  to  the  longer 
business  of  an  attack  on  Hadrumetum. 

We  hear  that  he  besieged  the  city;  yet  at  Hadrumetum,  Besieged 
as  at  Carthage,  he  had  neither  fleet  nor  engines  for  a  siege  kweT^  ^ 
in  the  strictest  sense.  Sut  he  was  presently  strengthened 
by  the  coming  of  a  native  ally  who  was,  as  usual,  ready  to 
help  the  newly-come  strangers  against  the  strangers  whom 
he  knew  too  well.  A  prince  described  as  Elymas  King  of 
the  Libyans — he  sounds  like  an  ep6nymo9  from  north-western 
Sicily — came  to  share  in  the  siege  of  Hadrumetum  as  an 
ally  of  Agathokles  ^.     This  union  of  enemies  evidently 

[^  Diod.  zx.  17  ;  'EAv/iai^  rhf  0a<yiXia  rStw  Ai/SiW  cl;  avfifmxiay  irpo<y€Xd» 
0tTo.  The  coincidence  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  "Elymi  and  of  Elymos 
the  son  of  Anchiste  is  probably  not  accidental.  On  the  one  hand,  Elymian 
traditions  (see  Sicily,  i.  543)  connected  their  migration  with  the  Libyan 
coast ;  on  the  other  hand,  Libyan  tribes,  like  the  Mazyes  (the  Mashouasha 
of  Egyptian  monuments),  traced  a  Trojan  descent  (Herod,  iv.  191).  At 
the  time,  too,  of  the  great  invasion  of  Egypt  the  Libyan  tribes  appear  in 
close  alliance  with  members  of  the  l*hraoo-Pbrygian  race.] 

£62 
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CHAP.  XII.  struck  n6  small  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  defenders  of 
Carth^-    Carthage.    Their  course  of  action  was  his  own  on  a  smaller 
BionagidMit  s^^ale.     They  left  Hadrumetum  to  defend  itself,  as  Aga- 
Tunis.        thokl^  had  left  Syracuse,  and  set  forth  with  the  whole 
force  that  was  then  at  their  command  to  the  attack  of  the 
Greek  head-quarters  at  Tunis.     Along  the  flat  ground  by 
the  north  of  the  lake,  the  Carthaginian  army,  supplied  with 
engines  for  a  siege,  marched  to  the  Syracusan  camp,  and 
were  able  to  get  possession  of  it.     But  the  town  was  held 
against  them,  either  by  its  own  citizens  or  by  a  Syracusan 
garrison,  and  the  army  of  Carthage  had  to  besiege  a  Punic 
city  within  sight  of  their  own  walls,  as  if  it  had  been  Akra- 
gas  or  Himera.     The  engines  were  brought  up  against  the 
walls  of  Tunis,  and  many  fierce  assaults  were  made  on 
them  \   The  news  of  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  of  the  danger 
of  Tunis  was  brought  to  Agathokles  in  his  leaguer  before 
Hadrumetum.     He  did  not  raise  the  siege  or  send  any  force 
to  the  relief  of  Tunis.     He  first  tried  a  stratagem.     With 
a  body  of  attendants  and  a  few  soldiers  he  went  to  a  high 
place  among  the  hills  which  could  be  seen  alike  from  Hadru- 
metimi  and  from  Tunis.     It  is  for  Alpine  climbers  to  say 
where  among  the  mountains  whose  ^harp  outlines  form  such 
a  feature  in  the  landscape  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Tunis, 
the  point,  if  there  be  any,  best  suited  to  such  a  purpose  may 
Alleged       be  found.     On  his  chosen  height  Agathokles  caused  many 
o/^thi-  great  fires  to  be  kindled  by  night  2.    The  blaze  was  seen  on 
^^'  both  sides,  by  the  besiegers  of  Tunis  and  by  the  besieged  of 

Hadrumetum.  Fear  seized  on  both.  The  Carthaginian  force 
at  Tunis  deemed  that  the  whole  Greek  army  was  coming 
against  them  from  Hadrumetum.  The  defenders  of  Hadru- 
metum deemed  that  the  whole  Greek  army  was  coming 
against  them  from  Tunis.  From  Tunis  the  Punic  force 
fled  with  speed  back  to  Carthage,  leaving  their  warlike 

[*  TMod.  XX.  17 ;  tJ  vdkti  9i  prjxat^s  wpo<rayay6wTtt,  <rwcx«rs  vpo<r$oK^ 
iwoiowTo,]  [*  lb.] 
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engines  behind  them.     In  Hadrumetum  the  spirits  of  the  chap.xh. 
besieged  gave  way,  and  they  surrendered  their  city  to  Surrender 

A       xi-   1  lA  of  Hadra- 

Agathokles.  metmn. 

We  can  only  tell  this  story  as  we  find  it.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Hadrumetum  was  taken  and  that 
Tunis  was  relieved.  Agathokles  went  on  with  his  career  of 
conquest.  From  Hadrumetum,  won  by  capitulation^  he  went 
on  to  Thapsos,  which  he  took  by  storm  \  He  went  through  Thapeos 
all  the  towns  of  that  r^on,  taking  some  by  force,  winning  "^ 
others  by  persuasion,  till  in  the  end  more  than  two  hundred 
African  posts  were  in  his  hands.  No  such  success  had  ever 
before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek  captain  in  Western 
war&re.  The  lord  of  Syracuse  seemed  to  be  winning  a  new 
realm  for  Hellas ;  at  any  rate  he  was  striking  such  a  blow 
as  had  never  before  been  struck  against  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  Hellas. 

The  coast  of  the  immediate  Carthaginian  territory,  at  all  Agathokles 
events  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Carthage,  had  thus  been  jniMidr 
torn  away  from  Carthaginian  dominion.  Agathokl^  now 
determined  to  turn  his  arms  inland.  For  this  course  his 
motives  are  not  very  clear,  unless  he  hoped  to  win  more 
African  allies  to  follow  the  example  of  Elymas.  We  can 
hardly  give  Agathokles  credit  for  the  spirit  of  discovery 
which  certainly  mingled  with  the  ambition  of  Alexander, 
and  which  led  him  to  go  through  a  large  part  of  Asia  in 
the  character  of  an  armed  explorer.  Whatever  his  motive, 
his  design  of  inland  warfare  lost  him  his  Libyan  ally. 
Elymas  now  turned  against  him  K  Still  he  set  forth,  and 
marched  for  several  days. 

Meanwhile  the  forces  sent  by  Hamilkar  from   Sicily  Ouihari- 
to  the  help  of  Carthage  had  reached  Africa «.      Their  ^^;^^;^ 
coming  and  the  falling  away  of  Elymas  from  the  Greek  ^^^^  SicUy. 
side  filled  the  Carthaginians  with  new  hopes  of  overcoming 

[^  Diod.  XX.  17 ;  e6t//<m  c2X<  iiariL  itpdros,] 
£*  lb.  18.]  [»  lb.] 
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cHAP.xn.  the  invader.     With  the  troops   from    Sicily  and    such 
other  forces  as   they  had  in  the  city^  the  Carthaginian 
leaders  took   the  opportunity  of    the   absence  of   Aga* 
thokles  again  to  lay  siege  to  Tunis.     Some  of  the  posts 
which  the  invader  had  taken  were  also  won  back  again. 
Return  of  Letters  from  Tunis  carried  the  news  to  Agathokles  ^.     He 
toTunis.     ^^  ^^^  tumed  back.    When  he  was  about  five-and-twenty 
miles  from  Tunis^  he  halted.   He  had  somewhat  of  a  strata- 
gem to  practise  this  time  also,  of  a  kind  exactly  opposite 
to  his  late  bonfires  on  the  mountains.      He  forbade  his 
soldiers  to  light  any  fires  at  all  at  the  place  of  th^  halt. 
When  night  came^  he  b^;an  his  march  afresh,  and  with  the 
dawn  of  day  he  came  upon  the  Ciu*thaginians  before  Tunis^ 
who  in  no  way  looked  for  his  coming.     The  camp  which  he 
had  made  for  the  defence  of  Tunis  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
its  besiegers.     But  in  the  belief  that  the  enemy  was  far 
away,  confidence  had  risen,  discipline  and  effort  had  relaxed. 
When  the  Greek  army  this  time  came  near  to  Tunis,  some 
of  the  nominal  besiegers  were  foraging^  others  were  wander- 
ing outside  the  camp  without  order.     The  attack  and  the 
Defeat  of    victory  were  sudden  and  swift.    The  Carthaginians  were 
niwis"^"    driven  back  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  slain,  and  of 
many  who  became  prisoners  to  the  Greeks'.    Elymas  too 
had    to   pay   his    forfeit   for  the  desertion  of  his  ally, 
and  of        The    Libyan   prince    ventured   to   meet  the    Syracusan 
'  ^*°'*     army  in  a  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  draw  some  clearer  picture.     How  &r  had 
the  subjects  of  a  Libyan  prince^  the  ally  or  vassal  of  Car- 
thage^ learned  any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  warfare  ^  ?    All 

[}  Diocl.  xz.  i8  ;  0i0Xiaf6poiy  alrrf  wapaytytyijfi^Mf  dw6  rod  TtirtfTtn,'} 

['lb.] 

['  It  most  however  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  their  contact  with 
Egypt,  the  Libyan  tribes,  whose  physical  characteristics  proclaim  them  to 
have  been  of  European  stock,  had  early  attained  a  considerable  measure 
of  civilization.  The  Libyan  arms  taken  by  Kameses  III.  were  In  some 
respects  superior  to  those  of  the  West  Asiatic  peoples ;  their  rich  silver  oma- 
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that  we  know  is  that  the  followers  of  Elymas  could  not  chap.xh. 
stand  against  Greeks  and  European  barbarians  trained  in 
Greek  discipline.    Agathokl^  had  the  victory,  and  Elymas, 
with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  was  slain  ^. 

§  6.    Hamilkars  assault  on  Syracuse. 
It  was  perhaps  not  very  long  after  these  successes  that 
a  ghastly  trophy  was  brought  to  him  which  told  of  another 
successful  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Punic  attacks^  while 
Syracusan  armies  were  so  closely  pressing  Carthage  and 
her  pow^  in  her  own  land.     Some  months  had  now  passed  b.c.  309. 
since  the  Punic  assault  on  Syracuse  which  had  been  driven 
back  on  the  day  when  the  good  news  was  brought  from 
Africa.    Hamilkar  had  not  been  idle.   We  are  told  vaguely 
that^  having  now  brought  all  other  places  into  his  hands, 
he  determined  to  lead  his  whole  force  to  an  attack  on 
Syracuse  ^     When   we    hear   that   the    Syracusan   exile 
Deinokrat^  was  in  his  company  we  seem  to  gain  some  Hamilkar 
further  light  on  his  course.  We  may  suppose  that  his  head-  p^nokr*- 
quarters  were  still  at  Akragas,  and  that,  in  fellowship  with  ^^* 
the  banished  Syracusans,  a  body  whose  number  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  action  of  Antandros  and  Erjrmndn, 
he  had  been  carrying  on  the  work  of  winning  the  inland 
towns  from  the  allegiance  of  Agathokles.     The  time  was 
now  come  for  the  great  enterprise.     It  is  plain  that  it  was 
planned  and  carried  out  on  a  greater  scale  and  with  a  more 
serious  purpose  than  the  campaign  of  the  year  before.  It  was 
a  general  enterprise  of  the  enemies  of  Agathokles,  Greek 
and  barbarian.     Hamilkar  is  said  to  have  commanded 

mentM  and  bronze  vessels  speak  of  great  comparative  advance  in  metaUorgy 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  Already' at  that 
early  date  they  were  capable  of  maritime  enterprise  and  had  wide  politioal 
connexions.  The  later  contact  with  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks  of  Kyrdnd 
must  also  have  left  its  mark.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  such 
barbarism  should  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  text.] 
[*  Died.  XX.  39.] 
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oHAP.xii.  ft  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
Campaign    horse  \    That  those  five  thousand  consisted  largely  of  the 
kar  and  "    Greek  horsemen  of    Sicily,  Akragantines   and   homeless 
oj^^       Syracusans,  we  may  infer  from  the  post  of  their  captain 
againat       being  held  by  the  Syracusan  Deinokrates.    The  foot  too 
B.  c.  309.     marched   in   two    divisions,    a    Greek    and   a   barbarian 
phalanx  ^,  an  arrangement  which  certainly  does  not  prove 
the   Greek   foot  to   have  reached  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand,  but  which  certainly  marks  them  as  an  important 
division  of  the  army.     We  are  tempted  to  look  on  the 
campaign  as  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Hamilkar  under  the 
guidance  of  Deinokrates.     And  this  time  the  topography, 
a  topography  with  which  we  have  got  familiar  in  many 
campaigns,  is  now  clearly  marked  enough.     It  is  a  well- 
known  path  that  we  have  again  to  tread ;  but  each  time 
that  we  tread  it  there  is  something  that  marks  off  that 
time  from  the  other  times  before  and  after  it. 

The  special  characteristic  of  this  campaign  would  seem 
to  be  its  shortness.  We  have  been  used  to  Nikias  and 
Himilkdn  abiding  through  many  ups  and  downs  of  fortune 
in  the  low  ground  by  the  Great  Harbour.  Hamilkar^s  own 
attempt  of  the  last  year,  if  it  involved  no  such  lingering 
as  theirs,  was  something  more  than  an  affair  of  to-day  and 
to-morrow.  But  this  great  assault^  evidently  the  outcome 
of  no  little  scheming  on  the  part  of  Greeks  and  Phoniciansi 
comes  down  as  suddenly  as  the  lightning-flash  and  passes 
by  as  quickly.  Hamilkar  had  full  command  by  sea ;  we 
are  not  directly  told  that  the  Punic  fleet  was  in  the  Great 
Harbour ;  it  at  least  kept  the  mouths  of  both  the  harbours^ 
and  hindered  food  of  every  kind  from  going  into  Syracuse 
by  sea.  By  land  he  marched,  laying  waste  the  fields  of  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  Syracuse  as  he  went  \    His  camp 

[»  Diod.  XX.  30.]  [•  lb.  29.] 

['  lb. ;  Tovf  6*  M  r^f  x^^'  MOfiwo^  Kara^tlpas,  This  looka  as  if  it 
had  been  early  sommer.] 
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was  pitched^  or  was  to  be  pitched,  where  so  many  campfi  chap.  xii. 
had  been  pitched  from  the  days  of  Hippokrat^  onwards. 
If  it  did  not,  like  that  of  Himilkdn,  actually  take  in  the 
precinct  of  Olympian  Zens,  it  was  at  least  hard  by;  it 
must  have  taken  in  the  profane  ground  of  Polichna  ^.  The 
only  doubt  is  whether  any  camp  was  pitched  at  all ;  there 
at  least  was  not  time  for  such  full  occupation  and  defence 
as  we  hear  of  at  other  times. 

For    Hamilkar    deemed  that  he  had  a  work  to  do,  Much  of 
a  joyful  entry  to  make,  and  withal  to  do  them  speedily.  on*S^ 
The  prophet  of  the  staff  had  scanned  the  signs  of  the®'^* 
sacrifices,   and  had  pronounced  that  on  the  evening  of 
the   morrow  the  general  would   sup  in   Syracuse^.      It 
was  most  likely  Deinokrates    who    suggested  the  way 
that  was  chosen  to  make  the  prediction  certain,  by  re- 
peating the  attempt  of  Demosthenes  to  the  letter.    WeAsMult 
must  always  remember  that,  when  Lamachos  first  led  the  ^{{^Ua." 
attack  on  Epipolai,  it  was  made  from  the  north  side  by 
an  army  fresh  from  its  landing  in  the  bay  of  Trdgilos. 
Demosthenes  could  reach  the  same  point  only  by  a  toil* 
some  march  all  roimd  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  hill. 
Deinokrates  seems  to  have  led  his  Punic  allies  by  the  SMne 
course  without  the  same  reason.     We  are  not  told  what 
was  Hamilkar's  line  of  march;  one  wotdd  have  thought 
it  would  have  been  worth  his  while,  if  it  were  so  needed, 
to  fetch  a  considerable  compass,  in  order  to  assault,  like 
Lamachos,  directly  on   the  north.     On  that  side  Didn 
too  had  come  in  on  his  march  from  Leontinoi.     Neither 
Lamachos  nor  Didn  had  needed  a  camp;  yet  one  might 
have  thought  that  these  two  memorable  marches  might 
have  suggested  to  Deinokrates  that  the  true  course  for  an 

[}  Diod.  zx.  39 ;  intfiAXtro  ieaTaXa04c$ai  rovf  w€pi  t6  'OXiftmov  t6wovs, 
KtifUyovs  /M^v  irp6  rfjs  ir^Xcwf.] 

['  lb. ;  Tcv  ftivrton  ^IpriKSroi  abr^  tettrSi  t^  Mfficeffiv  rwr  Upw  $ti  ry 
furdL  ravrrfp  4fi4p(f.  miyiws  h  Xvpeutotiffots  Scim^o'cc.  See,  too,  Gioero  de 
Div.  i.  24 ;  VftL  Max.  i.  7,  8.J 
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cHAP.xiL  assailant  of  Syracuse,  who  designed  a  storm  on  the  nortli 

The  ex-      side,  was  to  forestall  the  position  of  Marcellos  instead  of 

Ddm^th«>  repeating  that  of  Himilkdn.     But  as  th^  story  is  told  us, 

"^'  it  is  plain  that  the  camp  was,  or  was  to  be,  on  the  site  of 

the  camp  of  Himilkdn,  and  it  seems  from  our  account  that 

the  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  northern  side,  which 

could  be  reached  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Olympieion 

only  by  the  same  roundabout  way  by  which  D^mosthen^ 

had  reached  it  K 

Yet  in  striving  to  follow  the  march  of  Hamilkar  and 
Deinokrates  we  miss  at  every  step  the  guidance  of  the 
hand  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  had  actually  trod  the 
ground  at  the  side  of  Demosthen^.  We  see  why  Demos- 
thenes took  his  masons  and  carpenters  ;  had  he  succeeded, 
he  would  have  had  something  to  build ;  we  do  not  see  why 
£[amilkar  should  have  taken  his  five  thousand  horsemen 
to  scale  the  heights  of  Epipolai ;  still  less  do  we  see  why 
he  should  have  cumbered  himself  with  a  confused  multi- 
tude, useless  for  any  military  purpose,  and  serving  only  to 
cause  noise  and  disorder  \  The  only  explanation  is  that, 
Syracusans  in  his  eagemess  to  filf ul  the  prophecy,  Hamilkar  set  forth 
MjTisoTof  l>efore  the  camp  by  the  Olympieion  had  been  put  into  such 
Enrj&loi.  ^  g^^  ^f  defence  as  to  be  a  safe  shelter  for  any  one.  The 
news  of  what  was  coming  was  known  in  the  city,  and  at 
night&ll  three  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horsemen 
were  sent  to  the  defence  of  Eury&los^ 

We  must  again  remember  the  change  in  the  site  since  the 
days  of  Demosthenes.  Hamilkar  had  quite  another  work 
before  him  from  that  in  which  Demosthenes  failed.  The 
Athenian  had  before  him  only  the  wall  and  the  detached 
forts  thrown  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege.    The  Cartha- 

['  See  Sicily,  iii.  309  Beqq.] 

['  Diod.  zz.  29;   wafnfKo\oi&09t   9^   wX.^$os  6x^^  vorrotev^  c«rdt  r^ 

0opi6fio¥  8i  icai  Tcpaxyit  d\iyo¥  ytw6ti€¥€¥  oTrior.] 

L»lb.] 
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ginian  and  his  Syracusan  gaide  had  before  them  the  finMied  chap.  xn. 
walls  of  Dionysios  meetmg  in  the  strong  castle  which  had 
now  taken  the  name  of  the  Broad  Nail.  That  forces  were 
specially  eent  to  it  at  this  Ihoment  does  not  prove  that  it 
was  wholly  nnguarded.  It  would  naturally  need  an  in- 
creased gimison  at  such  a  moment.  What  is  instroctive 
is  that  Euryftlos  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  city  in  general^.  So  it  doubtless 
still  was.  Dionysios  had^  for  military  reasons,  taken  the 
whole  line  of  Epipolai  within  th^  same  line  of  defence  as 
Ortygia  and  Achradina;  but  it  was  far  from  being  joined 
on  to  them  as  part  of  a  continuously  inhabited  town. 

While  the  castle  was  thus  making  ready  to  withstand  Arnault  on 
them^  the  Punic  host,  still  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  ^**^ 
wound  its  way  round  the  top  of  Belvidere  to  the  point  on 
the  northern  side  of  Epipolai  which  has  become  the  fimiiliar 
ground  for  such  enterprises.  Hamilkar  led  the  van  with 
his  twofold  phalanx,  Greek  and  barbarian ;  the  horsemen 
tmder  Deinokrat^  formed  the  rereward.  And  with  them, 
in  whatever  order  or  disorder,  came  the  aimless  multitude 
whose  presence  was  to  make  ihe  attempt  hopeless.  They 
straggled  hither  and  thither,  one  striving  to  get  before  his 
fellow;  they  blocked  up  the  narrow  paths  ;  their  confused 
cries  were  welcome  warnings  to  the  defenders  of  EuryWos. 
By  the  time  the  real  men  of  war  began  to  make  the  actual 
ascent,  everything  was  ready  for  them.  To  the  defenders, 
knowing  every  step  of  the  ground,  the  darkness  was  not 
the  same  hindrance  that  it  was  to  the  assailants.  Why 
was  not  Deinokrat^,  who  at  least  knew  the  way,  not  the 
foremost  man  to  lead  the  storming-party  ?  Of  the  de- 
fenders each  party  had  its  own  work.  Some  simply  stood 
on  the  height  and  hurled  darts  at  the  invaders  as  they 
strove  to  climb  up^.     Some  undertook  the  more  delicate 

['  Thus  DioddroB  (Lc.)  ipeaki  of  ol  teartikrji^^sTbv  ElpwjXoy  Zvpoirovffioi.] 
['  Diod.  XX.  ap ;  rivh  fikv  iv  rots  vifnjXcis  larwrcs  HfiaWw  robs  kwi6rras . . .] 
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CHAP.  XII.  task  of  picking  out  convenient  points  of  the  path,  and 
Awault  on  there  blocking  the  way  of  the  climbers  ^  Others,  as  the 
^^^  climbers  began  to  waver  and  turn,  drove  them  to  other 
points  where  they  had  no  hope  but  in  their  chance  of 
throwing  themselves  from  the  rocks  *.  All  was  wild  con- 
fusion ;  no  man  in  the  host  of  Hamilkar  knew  where  he 
was  or  could  tell  friend  from  foe.  They  fought  with  one 
another;  of  the  horsemen  of  Deinokrates  all  that  we  hear 
is  that  some  of  their  comrades  were  trodden  to  pieces  by 
them.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  horses  shared  in  the 
actual  climb  in  the  darkness.  They  most  likely  waited  for 
a  more  favourable  moment,  and  so  were  able  to  ride  ofE  in 
safety.  Deinokrates  at  all  events  lived  to  fight  another  day. 
Not  so  Hamilkar.  He  showed  no  great  wisdom  in  his 
scheme  of  attack ;  but  he  at  least  did  his  best  in  the  hour  of 
overthrow.  Leading  the  van  as  he  did,  if  any  man  in  his 
army  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse,  it 
was  he.  He  fought  as  one  man  might  against  the  de- 
fenders of  Eury§,los;  he  called  on  his  men  to  do  as  he 
Hftmilkar  himself  was  doing.  Forsaken  by  all,  left  alone  to  wage 
prisoner,  the  fight  with  multitudes,  he  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  men  of  Syracuse. 

In  their  city,  his  prophet  had  told  him,  he  was  to  sup  on 
the  day  which  presently  began  to  dawn.  We  are  not  dis- 
tinctly told,  but  we  may  almost  take  for  granted  from  the 
turn  of  the  story,  that  the  words  of  the  soothsayer  were 
known  in  Syracuse,  and  that  care  was  taken  that  Hamilkar 
should  have  a  last  meal  within  the  walls.  But  his  &te 
was  a  hard  one.  If  ever  an  enemy  had  deserved  &vourable 
treatment  from  his  captors,  it  was  Hamilkar  son  of  Giskfin. 
In  him  the  barbarian  had  given  lessons  to  the  Greek,  perhaps 

P  IHod.  XX.  39 ;  TirJf  8^  roht  fincaipovs  rur  r6w9iv  KorakafiivT^Sf  MkKuov 
rrp  ilM  rcht  Bap i3<if>ow.] 
[*  lb, ;   SXKoi  8i  jporA  rS/v  Kptf/ntwy  robt  ^^fof^as   flirrtip   kumhs 
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in  actual  humanity,  at  all  events  in   that  enlightened  ohap.xii. 

policy  which  practically  does  the  work  of  humanity.  While 

Agathokles  set  city  after  city  against  him  by  treacherous 

massacres,  Hamilkar  had  won  over  city  after  city  to  his  side 

by  strictly  observing  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith. 

But  by  this  time^  by  dealing  with  barbarians  unlike  Hamil-  Bftrbftrous 

kar,  the  Greek  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  barbarian,  of  HftmiT. 

The  doom  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  had  been  simple  ^^y 

^      Syraousans. 

death,  death  perhaps  by  their  own  hands.     Hamilkar  was 
handed   over  to  all  who  listed   to  deal  with  him  as  he 
thought  good.     He  was  led  in  bonds  through  the  city^ 
every  one  who  had  lost  a  friend  or  kinsman  in  the  war 
pressing  round  him  to  add  some  further  bitterness  of  insult 
or  of  anguish.     At  last  his  cup  was  full ;   his  tormentors 
became  weary  of  their  sport.     Death  relieved  him  of  his 
sufferings,  and  by  the  bidding  of  Antandros  and  his  coU 
leagues  his  head  was  cut  from  his  body  ^,     The  head  was  Head  of 
sent  to  Agathokles  in  Africa,  a  trophy  and  witness  of  gent  to 
Syracusan  victory.     The  prows  of  the  Syractisan  ships  had  ^||^*^*^ 
carried  grief  and  fear  to  Syracuse ;  so  well  may  a  genuine 
witness  be  taught  to  tell  a  tale  of  falsehood.     The  head  of 
Hamilkar  told  a  surer  tale ;  it  was  evidence  which  left  no 
room  for  doubtful  disputations. 

We  follow  the  ghastly  trophy  on  its  way  to  Africa.  The  The  war  in 
exact  position  of  the  armies  there  at  the  moment  when  the 
head  of  Hamilkar  was  brought  to  Agathokles  is  not  clearly 
marked.  But  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  just  now  lies 
between  Tunis  and  Carthage^  and^  if  we  are  to  take  quite 
strictly  the  phrase  of  our  author  which  speaks  of  a  Caiiha* 
ginian  camp^  we  must  imderstand  it  of  a  camp  pitched  on 
the  low  ground  near  Carthage,  as  the  camp  of  Agathokles 
was  pitched  on  the  low  ground  near  Tunis.     We  think  of 

[^  The  fate  of  Hamilkar  is  described  in  Diod.  xx.  30.] 
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CHAP.  xn.  later  leaders  of  war&re  between  Europe  and  Carthage^  of 
Hannibal  and  Asdrubal  and  Gains  Nero^  when  we  hear  how 
the  lord  of  Syracuse^  seemingly  in  person^  rode  towards  the 
Hamilkar'i  camp  of  Carthage  with  the  head  of  Hamilkar,  and  having 
to  Cftrthft-  come  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice,  he  shouted  out 
^^"^^^  the  tale  of  the  blow  which  those  whom  he  had  left  in  Sicily 
had  dealt  to  Carthage^  and  held  up  the  head  of  the  slain 
Shophet  as  the  witness  of  his  words  ^.  The  sight  smote  the 
whole  Carthaginian  host  with  grief  and  fear ;  but  they  did 
not  forget  to  pay  what  slight  honours  they  coidd  pay  to 
the  dead.  At  the  sight  of  the  head  of  Hamilkar,  they 
bowed  in  reverence  ^,  as  they  would  have  bowed  to  their 
living  leader.  That  moment  was  the  highest  point  of 
the  fortunes  of  Agathoklds  in  which  we  may  call  the  first 
stage  of  his  African  warfare.  He  and  those  whom  he  had 
trusted  had  smitten  the  ancient  enemy  in  two  worlds.  The 
Phoenician  had  been  beaten  back  from  Syracuse ;  the  Greek 
still  struck  terror  into  Carthage.  Presently,  in  Africa  and 
Sicily  alike,  the  caprice  of  fortune  turned  against  him. 
In  his  personal  career  he  was  at  the  next  moment  after  his 
great  success  brought  again  in  a  strange  way  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  was  again  delivered  in  a  way  no  less  strange. 
Meanwhile  in  the  land  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
Sicilian  afiPairs  were  taking  a  new  turn  of  special  interest 
as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  to  one 
another. 

§  7.    Tie  Akragantine  Alliance, 

In  the  night-assault  on  Syracuse  Hamilkar  had  fallen, 

or  rather  he  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  fallen  in 

the  night  attack  itself.     Deinokrates  still  lived;  he  had 

most  likely  not  shared  the  dangers  of  his  chief.   Among  the 

\}  Diod.  XX.  33.  Agathokldf  ii  described  as  riding  with  Hamilkftr'i 
head  «Xi7<r(ov  r^s  irap€tx0o\fjs  rS/y  90\tf4wy  €k  ^tonfijs  Amo^v,"] 

[^  lb. ;  fiapfiapttcws  wpo(TKW^eayT€5.  That  is  to  say,  they  did  not  simply 
bow  bnt  prostrated  themselves  in  Eastern  fiEtshion.] 
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stirvivors  of  the  mingled  force,  Greek  and  barbarian^  which  chap.  mi. 
Hamilkar  had  led  against  Syracuse,  a  dispute  now  arose. 
After  the  first  moment  of  uttar  fear  and  confusion^  the 
army  came  together  to  choose  generals.     The  Carthaginians 
were  for  the  obvious  course  of  acknowledging^  now  that 
Hamilkar  was  dead^  the  officers  who  were  next  in  command 
tx>  him  as  his  successor  ^.     The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand^  Breaoh 
both  the  Syracusan  fugitives  and  others,  chose  Deinokrat^^  Carthagi- 
not  only  as  their  own  immediate  commander,  but,  as  i^q^*^^ 
would  seem,  as  general  of  the  whole  army,  Greek  and  bar-  »lHee. 
barian^.     Such  a  claim  was  clearly  in  the  teeth  of  all 
Carthaginian  discipline.     Its  effect  was  that  the  remnant 
of  the  army  of  Hamilkar  parted  asunder.     From  this  time 
Deinokrates  and  the  exiles  appear  as  a  distinct  power  from  Deino- 
the  Punic  army,  with  objects  and  movements  of  their  own.  general. 
But  we  are  perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  the  way  in  which 
two  elements  which  had  hitherto  been  in  close  concert,  now 
part  off  in  a  like  way.     Hitherto  Akragas  has  been  the 
centre  and  city  of  refuge  for  Syracusan  exiles.     It  was  from 
thence  that  Deinokrates  had  set  forth  for  the  deliv^ance  of 
Centuripa  and  Galaria  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles  K 
It  may  be  that  the  ill-success  of  those  enterprises  had 
lessened  his  reputation,  and  the  result  of  the  attack  on 
Epipolai  was  not  likely  to  repair  it.     At  this  point  thelndepen- 
Akragantines  began  to  think  that  they  could  do  a  work  by  of  Akragas. 
themselves  without  helpers.    A  chance  seemed  to  offer 
itself  for  the  city  of  Phalaris  and  Therdn  to  claim  its  old 
place,  or  more  than  its  old  place,  among  the  commonwealths 
of  Sicily.    The  old  instinct  of  local  independence,  the  special 
instinct  of  rivalry  between  Akragas  and  Syracuse,  the  abid- 
ing enmity  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  all  began  to  stir 
once  more  in  their  fulness  in  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Akra- 

P  Diod.  XX.  31 ;  Of  8i  Kapxii96vioi  rots  Jcvrcpci/owai  tJ  t^trd  rhv  arpa- 
I*  lb.]  [8  See  above,  p.  385.] 
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CHAP.  XII.  gantines.  Akragas  could  have  no  natural  love  for  Phoenician 
allies ;  they  could  be  endured  only  as  long  as  they  were 
needed  as  helpers  against  something  worse.  And  Syracusan 
exiles  could  have  no  charm  except  as  being  enemies  to  the 
powers  which  at  the  moment  bore  sway  in  Syracuse.  They 
were  well  pleased  to  believe  that  all  three  alike,  Agathokl^, 
the  exiles^  and  the  Carthaginians^  had  so  worn  themselves 
out  in  their  mutual  attacks  that  all  would  &11  back,  and 
would  leave  room  for  Akragas  to  come  to  the  front.  Car- 
thage could  not  hold  up  against  the  warfare  of  Agathokl^ 
in  Africa ;  her  power  in  Sicily  could  not  &il  to  be  over- 
thrown or  seriously  lessened.  Syracuse  had  suffered  so 
deeply  in  the  war^  she  was  so  straitened  for  lack  of  sup- 
plies^ that  she  could  no  longer^  at  present  at  leasts  maintain 
her  place  as  the  first  of  Sikeliot  powers.  And  if  no  hin- 
drance was  to  be  looked  for  in  those  two  more  dangerous 
quarters^  Deinokrates  and  his  band  of  exiles  were  not 
likely  to  be  able  either  to  hinder  or  to  forestall  the  plans 
of  a  powerful  city^  soon  it  was  hoped  to  become  the  head 
of  a  powerful  alliance.  A  wide  fields  and  a  tempting  one^ 
seemed  open  to  Akragantine  ambition. 
Liberating  And  Akragantine  ambition  at  that  moment  took  a 
Akragas.  generous  form.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  schemes  of 
Olynthos  about  eighty  years  earlier,  as  we  have  learned 
them  in  the  teaching  of  the  historian  of  Greek  democracy  ^. 
The  Akragantine  and  the  Olynthian  movements  are  alike 
among  those  events  in  Greek  history  which  make  us  both 
lament  and  wonder  that  the  true  form  of  a  federal  system 
was  not  lighted  on  by  those  who  were  feeling  their  way  so 
near  to  it.  Markos  of  Keryneia  was  already  bom ;  he  may 
well  have  been  already  of  an  s^  for  action,  but  his  work 
was  never  to  be  done  in  Sicily.  Failing  this  happy  revela- 
tion which  Zeus  Hellanios  already  held  so  near  to  another 
group  of  cities^  Akragas^  like  Olynthos,  offered  all  that  was 
[*  Grote,  ch.  Izxvi.    See  Freeman,  Fed.  Gov.  (and  ed.  p.  149  seqq.).] 
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to  be  had.    A  perfectly  equal  allianee  could  not  be;  some  chap.xii. 

leadership  was  to  be  vested  in  Akragas,  but  it  was  to  be  a  AUied 

leadership  which  should  leave  every  city  free  and  indepen-  ^^^^ 

dent,  at  all  events  in  its  internal  affairs  ^.     None  would  be  Akragan- 

tine 
any  longer  controlled  either  by  barbarian  allies  or  by  the  hegemony. 

barbarian  hirelings  of  tyrants.  The  old  cry  of  freedom  for 
all  Hellenic  commonwealths,  union  of  all  Hellenic  common- 
wealths against  all  barbarian  enemies,  was  again  to  go 
forth,  and  the  leaders  of  Akragantine  policy  hoped,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  such  a  cry  would  speedily  bring 
many  willing  allies  to  the  Akragantine  banners. 

For  a  while  they  were  not  disappointed.     The  work  of 
deliverance  began;   it  b^^  alike  among  the  cities  that 
were  strictly  Greek  and  those  which  were  now  fully  Greek 
by  adoption.    Alike  from  the  coast  and  from  the  inland 
regions — we  need  no  longer  say  from  the  Greek  and  from 
the  Sikel — came  appeals  to  the  centre  of  freedom  at  Akragas 
crying  for  a  helping  hand  to  be  stretched  out  to  them  that  Help  de- 
were  still  in  bondage.     The  city  on  the  height  of  Atabyrian  SSa       ^ 
Zeus  had  first  to  hear  the  petition  of  her  own  c^slaved^|^^ 
metropolis  between  the  mouths  of  the  chilly  river.   Akragas  kl^s. 
was  now  held  by  a  veiy  mingled  people ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  adopted  the  traditions  of  the  spot.    If  Gela  could 
not  be  to  the  new  Akragantines  all  that  Corinth  had  come 
to  be  to  the  new  Sjrracusans,  still  the  name  of  the  mother 
city  must  have  had  its  charm  for  a  daughter  which  had  so 
long  lived  in  friendship  by  the  side   of  her  parent.     A 
message  came  from  Gela  craving  to  be  set  free  from  the 
dominion  of  Agatbokles;  how  bloody  that  dominion  could 
be  no  city  knew  better*.     A  large  force  was  already 
gathered  under  the  Akragantine  general  Xenodikos.     He 

[*  Diod.  XX.  31 ;  ti^  tn partial  ahrwv  woiov/Uvcay  kv  k\€v$€pu(Ttt  rStv 
w6Xtw¥  iff/Uvcn  dvayras  {nrcueovaioOaif  M  rt  t6  «pd$  rohi  Bapfidpovs  fuoo^ 
ttal  8(^  rifv  ffjupvrw  vwriv  lm0vfilay  r^s  abroyofdas,] 

[*  See  above,  p.  390.] 
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CHAP.  xu.  marched  at  once  to  Gela ;  the  friends  of  Akragas  received 
Gela  set  jj{jjj  ^nd  his  army.  The  garrison  of  Agathokles  was  over- 
powered ;  Gela  was  f ree^  and  a  large  force  and  great  store 
of  wealth  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  alliance  ^.  The 
military  chest  and  the  stores  of  Agathokl^  of  course 
became  the  spoil  of  the  victors ;  the  citizen  levies  of  Gela 
would  of  course  enlist  alongside  of  those  of  Akragas ;  but 
are  we  to  think  that  any  of  the  mercenaries  of  Agathokl^ 
entered  the  service  of  the  new  deliverers,  as  the  accomplices 
of  Phayllos  and  Phalaikos  had  entered  the  service  of  Timo- 
le5n  ^  ?  In  any  case  the  whole  force  of  Gela  itself  joined 
with  all  zeal  in  the  cause;  they  had  been  set  free  themselves; 
they  would  go  on  to  set  free  others. 
Call  from  The  first  call  to  them  came  from  the  holy  height  of 
Henna.  We  would  give  something  to  know  the  exact 
relation  in  which  the  worship  of  that  high  place  stood  at 
this  moment  to  the  religious  mind  of  Greek  Sicily.  By 
this  time  the  name  of  the  Goddesses  of  Sicily  may  have 
been  as  stirring  a  call  to  Greek  and  Sikel  as  the  name  of  the 
Palici  had  been  to  the  Sikel  only.  The  combined  forces  of 
Akragas  and  Gela  struck  inland ;  the  mountain  city  opened 
.  her  gates  to  the  Akragantine  general,  and  the  deliverers 
climbed  up  by  the  steep  path  to  set  the  holy  city  free. 
Liberation  Next  they  marched  to  Herbessus,  where  the  city  was  held 
and  Her-  by  a  barbarian  garrison  in  the  service  of  the  tyrant.  A 
sharp  fight  followed ;  the  citizens  rose  and  gave  their  help 
to  the  liberating  army.  Many  of  the  garrison  were  slain ; 
five  hundred  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered^.  Her- 
bessus  was  free,  like  Gela  and  Henna.  We  again  ask  what 
became  of  the  prisoners.  They  might  be  untoward  com- 
rades for  the  liberators,  but  they  would  be  more  obviously 
dangerous  if  set  free  to  join  the  enemy,  and  they  would  have 
been  no  small  encumbrance  if  kept  as  abiding  prisoners. 

[*  Diod.  XX.  31.]  [*  See  above,  p.  295.] 

[»  Diod.  XX.  31.] 
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This  progress  of  the  new  alliance  was  naturally  not  ohap.xii. 
pleasing  to  those  whom  Agathokl^  had  left  in  command 
and  defence  of  Syracuse.    The  deliverance  of  Herbessus 
above  all  brought  the  liberating  movement  dangerously 
near  to  the  immediate  Syracusan  territory.     Something  Syrmcnsans 
was  at  once  to  be  done  to  check  the  march  of  freedom.  ^heSa. 
Herbessus  was  seemingly  left  alone ;   but  a  force  was  sent 
to  occupy  another  inland  town  further  to  the  west,  the  once 
Sikel  town  of  Echetla  \     If  its  site  is  rightly  placed,  that 
town  lay  well  for  the  purpose  immediately  designed.     It 
formed  a  centre  for  plundering  expeditions  on  both  sides, 
against  the  lands  of   Leontinoi  towards  one  sea  and  of 
Kamarina  towards  the  other.     These  towns  were  already 
free ;   they  were  among  those  which  had  gone  over  from 
Agathokles  to  Hamilkar,  when  the  Punic  general  had  shown 
himself  as  a  liberator  of  Greek  cities.     It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  as  yet  joined  the  Akragantine  alliance.   But 
it  was  easy  to  bring  them  into  it.     Xenodikos  marched  to  Xenodikos 
their  relief,  and  drove  away  the  plunderers*.      He  next  take 
marched — the  men   of    Leontinoi  and  Kamarina  surely  ^°^***^' 
marched  with  him — ^to  attack  their  head-quarters  at  Echetla. 
The  town,  like  aU  inland  Sikel  towns,  was  lofty  and  strong ; 
but  the  force  of  the  liberators,  helped  doubtless  by  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  overcame  all  hindrance;  the  mercenaries 
were  got  rid  of ;  the  democracy  of  Echetla  was  restored  ^ 
A  heavy  blow  had  been  dealt  to  the  power  that  now  held 
Syracuse;    freedom  had  been  restored  to   an  extent  of 
Sicilian  territory  which  makes  a  visible  show  on  the  map. 

{}  Diod.  zz.  31.  The  site  of  Echetla  is  ancertain.  Dioddroe,  ^^z.  37, 
brings  it  into  connexion  with  the  territories  of  Leontinoi  and  Kamarina. 
Schubring  (Hist.  Geogr.  Studien  Uber  Altsicilien,  p.  112)  seeks  it  at  Vizzini 
or  Licodia.  From  Philinos,  cited  by  Polybioe,  i.  15,  we  know  that  it  lay 
on  what  in  264  B.  0.  was  the  frontier  of  the  Syracusan  and  Carthaginian 
territory.] 

['  For  the  continuation  of  the  Akragantine  oampugn  of  liberation, 
see  Diod.  zx.  32.] 

['  lb. ;  ToTs  voX/rcuf  t^v  iijfiOKpariar  d«-oirar^<rn7ai.] 
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oHAP.xn.  And  for  a  while  it  remained  undisturbed.    The  lieutenants 

of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt 

against  the  liberated  cities  for  a  full  space  of  two  years. 

Thwe-  The  next  events  that  are  recorded  well  illustrate  the 

wftrfare  in  strangely  complicated  relations  among  the  powers  of  Sicily 

S»ts^      at  this  time.     Agathokles  was  at  war  with  Carthage; 

SjracnmiB,  he  or  his  lieutenants  were  at  war  with  the  Akragantine 

Akragan- 

tine  allief ,  alliance.     But  Carthage  and  Akragas  had  been  m  alliance 

ihaginiwis.  **  *^®  *™®  ^^  ^be  battle  of  Himeras  and  the  sailing  of 

AgathoklSs  for  Africa.     We  know  not  by  whom  Carthage 

was  represented  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hamilkar; 

but  even  Hamilkar  would  hardly  have  been  well  pleased 

at  the  growth  of  the  Akragantine  alliance.     He  was  quite 

ready  for  the  deliverance  of  Greek  cities  from  Agathokles, 

but  he  would  be  himself  the  deliverer,  and  he  would  deliver 

in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  the  liberated  places  at  least  allies 

of  Carthage,  perhaps  with  a  certain  tendency  to  become 

her  dependencies.     The  independent  growth  of  Akragas^ 

6ela,  and   their  fellows  could  not  be  pleasing  to  any 

Carthaginian  commander.     But  there  has  been  as  yet  no 

sign  of  any  open  breach.     The   Syracusan  exiles  under 

Deinokrates  had  been  in  alliance  with  both  Carthage  and 

Akragas  up  to  the  time  of  the  failure  on  Epipolai.     Since 

then  we  have  seen  that  the  Akragantine  leaders  looked  on 

them  with  a  certain  jealousy;  but  we  have  heard  nothing 

of  any  open  breach ;  indeed  we  hear  nothing  of  Deinokrat^ 

and  his  followers  for  about  two  years ;    they  may  likely 

enough  have  been  acting  along  with  the  Akragantines. 

But  we  now  come  to  an  open  breach  and  open  warfare 

between  Carthage  and  the  Akragantine  alliance.     And  it 

is  needless  to  say  that  warfare  goes  on  between  Carthage 

and  Agathokles.     Sicily  in  short  at  this  moment  fully 

deserves,  in  its  military  aspect^  its  name  of  Trinakria  or 

Triquetra.    A  triangular  warfare  is  going  on.     Agathokles 

is  at  war  with  Carthage.     He  is  also  at  war  with  Akragas. 
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And  now  Akra^as  and  Carthage,  instead  of  being  any  oHAP.zn. 
longer  leagued  against  him,  are  at  war  with  one  another. 

Of  these  three  wars  the  only  two  that  are  at  all  active 
are  the  war  between  Carthage  and  Agathokles  by  sea  and 
the  new  war  between  Carthage  and  Akragas  by  land. 
This  last  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  on  the  great 
success  of  the  alliance  in  eastern  Sicily.  On  that  side  there 
really  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  left  to  deliver. 
Agathokles  was  shut  up  in  the  immediate  Syracusan 
territory.  But  the  work  of  liberation  could  not  stop.  The 
Akragantine  platform  of  Greek  unity  and  war  with  bar- 
barians demanded  the  deliverance  of  the  Greek  towns  held 
by  Carthage  just  as  much  as  the  deliverance  of  those  held 
by  Agathoklls.  Or  rather  the  yoke  of  Carthage  was  the 
worse,  because  the  more  abiding,  of  the  two.  As  long  as 
Greek  life  lasted  in  any  shape,  an  Agathokles  might  some 
day  be  exchanged  for  a  Timoleon ;  where  the  Greek  was 
held  down  by  the  Phoenician,  there  was  but  a  feeble  hope 
even  of  an  Hamilkar.  Xenodikos  therefore,  with  his  XenodikcHi 
countrymen  and  allies,  having  freed  the  lands  to  the  east  S^th^  ^ 
of  Akragas,  turned  their  faces  westward  on  the  same§^^. 
errand.  ^^  He  set  forth  to  free  the  fortresses  and  towns 
that  were  xmder  the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians^.'' 
These  words  no  longer  imply,  as  they  would  once  have 
done,  an  advance  into  the  actual  barbarian  comer,  to 
deliver,  it  may  be,  Elymians  and  Old-Phoenicians.  The 
barbarian  frontier  had  greatly  advanced;  even  Timoledn 
had  allowed  it  to  be  fixed  at  the  eastern  Halykos^.  The 
host  of  Akragas  had  therefore  not  very  &r  to  go  north- 
eastward before  opportunities  could  be  found  for  the 
liberating  work.  It  may  be  that  they  marched  as  far  as 
Selinous,  and  for  a  moment  restored  the  Pillars  of  the 

[*  Diod.  XX.  32 ;  ita$6\ov  V  imwop€v6fji€yos,  rd  rt  iffpovpuL  ical  rds  'w6\tis 
^X.iv$ipov  Trjt  rcu¥  Kapxfi^oyl«ay  Ivccrraalas.] 
[«  See  above,  p.  335] 
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OHAP.XU* 

HtoOdeiA 
Mindft  let 
free  by 
Akra- 
gftntines. 


Syimcme 
blockaded 
by  Ponio 
fleet. 


GiantB  to  free  Hellas.  But  work  was  to  be  found  nearer 
Selinous.  The  Minoa  of  Minds,  the  Herakleia  of  Euryledn^ 
was  a  Carthaginian  possession.  Bos  Melkart,  under  that 
name,  was  a  cherished  seat  of  Phcenician  power  ^.  It  is 
clear  that  Herakleia  was  now  for  a  while  wrested  from  the 
dominion  of  Carthage ;  and  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  deliverance  ^.  The  inference  that  is  suggested  is  that 
Rom  Melkarty  with  its  Phoenician  name  and  its  Phoenician 
coins^  was  not  after  all  really  a  Phoenician  city.  Like  the 
other  more  distinctly  Phoenician  creation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island^  it  was  most  likely  practically  Greek,  or  at  all 
events  contained  a  large  Greek  population  which  it  fell 
within  the  objects  of  Akragas  at  this  time  to  set  free. 
Whether  any  other  town  in  a  like  case  shared  the  deliver- 
ance of  Herakleia  we  are  not  told;  it  is  clear  from  the 
same  evidence  which  enables  us  to  speak  with  some 
certainty  of  the  deliverance  of  Herakleia  that  the  same 
deliverance  did  not  reach  Therma  \  The  new  Himera  was 
perhaps  too  far  off  for  the  Akragantine  conmionwealth  to 
go  on  an  enterprise  like  that  of  Therdn  towards  the  old 
one.  Then  and  now  perhaps  it  needed  the  long  arm  of 
a  tyrant  to  reach  it. 

The  liberating  mission  of  Akragas  had  thus  led  her  into 
war&re  alike  with  Carthage  and  with  those  who  in  Sicily 
represented  the  lord  of  Syracuse.  But  these  last  were  also 
fighting  with  one  another.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants 
of  Syracuse  were  hard  pressed  for  food  while  their  master 
was  winning  victories  in  Africa.  Carthaginian  ships 
cruising  off  the  mouths  of  the  harbours  made  it  hard  to 
bring  anything  in  or  out.     Just  now,  about  the  time  it 


[»  See  above,  p.  250.] 

[*  In  Died.  xx.  56  we  are  told  'KyoBottKrii  .  .  .  *BpcjcK^inas  {Xcv^c/Mtf- 

[»  From  Diod.  xx.  56  it  appeiin  that  Agathoklte  on  his  return  to  SicUy 
found  ft  C«rth»giniftn  garrison  at  Therma.] 
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would  seem  when  the  forces  of  Akragas  had  gone  west-  chap.xu. 
ward,  a  number  of  ships  laden  with  com  were  known  to  be 
coming  towards  Syracuse  from  the  north.  Twenty  triremes 
were  manned  in  the  hope  that  they  might  serve  as  a  convoy. 
They  kept  good  watch,  they  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
Punic  cruisers,  and  sailed  forth  to  the  point  which  is  still 
marked  [by  our  authority]  as  Megara^.  There  they  watched  Sea-fight 
for  the  corn-ships;  but  the  enemy  had  found  them  out,  and  ^  *^*^* 
thirty  Punic  ships  were  presently  upon  them.  A  fight  b^;an ; 
the  barbarians  had  the  better,  and  the  Greeks  had  to  escape 
by  swimming  to  shore  hard  by  a  Heraion,  which  must  have 
stood  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  but  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  notice  *.  The  ships  began  to  be 
prey  to  the  victorious  Carthaginians  who  seized  them  with 
iron  hands  and  drew  them  away  from  the  shore  ^.  Ten 
ships  were  then  taken.  But  the  work  going  on  by  Megara 
had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Syracusan  harbour  free.  Other 
ships  sailed  out  and  came  to  the  help  of  their  consorts^  and 
the  remaining  twenty  were  saved  *.  What  followed,  what 
in  the  end  became  of  the  corn-ships,  we  are  not  told. 

[^  Diod.  XX.  3a;  wapaK0fuc$4trrts  ds  rovs  Mtyapttt.  For  the  site  of 
Megara  Hjblaia,  see  Sicily,  i.  66,  and  387, 388  ;  Schabring,  Umwanderong 
des  megarisdken  Meerbosens.  The  site  has  since  been  explored  and 
excavated  by  CayaUari  and  Orsi,  and  the  results  of  their  researches  have 
now  seen  the  light  in  a  fine  publication — ^Megara  Hybliea ;  Storia,  Topo- 
grafia,  Necropoli  e  Anathemata,  Rome,  189J.] 

[^  The  recent  explorations  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  site  of  this 
temple.] 

['  Diod.  xz.  3  a  ;  rw  KnpfxriZovluif  kmfiaWSrroMf  etirjpds  X*^P^*  ^ 
B.  0.  425  the  Syracosans  had  used  the  iron  hands  against  Athenian  vessels 
(Sicily,  ill.  41 ;  Thuc  iv.  25).  In  413  the  Athenians  used  them  against 
the  Syracusansy  but  had  been  met  by  Gylippos*  device  of  spreading  leather 
over  the  ships*  decks  (Sicily,  iii.  347 ;  Thuc.  vii.  65).] 

[*  IHodAroe*  words  (xx.  3a)  are  rdr  8*  SXXas  {rpi^ptts)  Ik  TTJf  w6KtM9 
iinfii»iB^ca»rris  ra^ts  Uiavcw,  There  is  nothing  about  Syracusan  ship* 
coming  to  the  rescue,  and  Orsi  (Megara  Hyblna^  &o.,  p.  16)  reasonably 
concludes' that  by  w6Xts  Megara  itself  is  intended,  and  not  the  comparatively 
distant  and  closely  blockaded  Syracuse.  Megara  therefore  at  this  date 
was  apparently  a  small  fortified  post  with  a  Syracusan  garrison*     Its 
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CHAP.  XII. 

§  8.   EvenU  in  Africa^  to  the  Kingship  of  Agathokle%. 

A  time  of  two  years  follows,  a  blank  in  Sicily,  but  full 
of  busy  action  in  Africa. 

*  ^'  A  strange  mutiny  took  place  in  the  anny  of  Aga- 
thokles,  which  shows  how  dangerous  dealings  were  with 
mercenary  soldiers.  A  drunken  brawl  arose  between  his 
son  Archagathos  and  an  Aitolian  officer  named  Lykiskos, 
in  which  Lykiskos  was  killed  *.     The  whole  body  of  mer- 

Muitoy  in  cenaries  rose.  They  demanded  the  death  of  Archagathos ; 
queUedby  they  demanded  their  pay;  they  chose  new  generals,  and 
^is.  took  possession  of  Tunis,  leaving  Agathokl6s  to  himself. 

The  Carthaginians,  hearing  this,  offered  higher  pay  and 
rewards  to  the  soldiers,  if  they  would  come  over  to  their 
service  ^.  Many  of  the  officers  were  inclined  to  accept  the 
offer ;  Agathokles  feared  that  he  was  about  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  enemy,  when  he  tried  one  last  chance.  He 
threw  aside  his  general's  dress  ^ ;  he  harangued  the  soldiers ; 

inhabitants  had  been  trantported  to  Sjraoose  by  (}el6n  (see  Sicily,  iL  498), 
and  the  site  was  long  deserted  (Thuc.  vi  49).  But  we  are  told  that  in  415 
the  Syraonsans  re-fortified  the  place  against  the  Athenians  (Thnc.  vi.  75). 
From  a  coin  in  the  possession  of  the  writer — the  only  known  numismatio 
record  of  the  Hyblsan  Megara — ^it  appears  that  at  some  time  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  the  civic  autonomy  was  at  least  temporarily  revived.  Later,  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  town  in  Hierdn  the  Second's  kingdom.] 

*  From  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  346  seqq. 

\}  The  quarrel  and  ensuing  mutiny  are  described  by  Dioddros,  xz.  33.] 

[»  Died.  XX.  34.] 

[*  lb.;  dvoOi/Mvos  Tiy  9op<p6p€»  icaX  fAtrakafi^  lHwrueifir  mt  rawttyffit 
ioB^To,  M.rA,  UofHp^pa  here  cannot  mean,  as  stated  in  the  text,  simply 
the  general's  uniform,  but  is  "  the  royal  robe,"  mentioned  again  below. 
Agathoklds,  in  fact,  is  here  already  king.  The  whole  account  is  of 
a  most  theatrical  kind.  Agathoklte  draws  his  sword  (}y4f»«ff€  rh  ^'upos 
&i  aipa^cay  iavrdv)  aud  is  about  to  plunge  its  naked  blade  into  his  heart, 
when  the  whole  army  shouts  out  to  him  to  desist.  He  is  then  bidden  to 
change  his  garments  once  more  and  put  on  <'the  royal  robe"  (ti^  ^curi- 
Xor^  ka$riTa),    As  he  puts  on  the  purple  he  sheds  tears  of  joy  and  gives 
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he  told  them  of  all  their  exploits;  he  called  on  ih&ai  not  orap.xii. 

to  betray  him  ;  he  would  rather  die  bj  their  hands  than  by 

those  of  the  Carthaginians.    They  were  stirred  at  once ; 

shouts  were  raised  in  his  favour ;  he  was  called  on  to  put 

on  his  general^s  dress  again^  and  to  lead  them  as  before. 

He  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot.     The  enemy  were  look-  Defeat  of 

Cartba- 
mg  for  the  mercenaries  to  join  them;  but  the  trumpet ginians. 

sounded  the  war-note ;  the  Greeks  charged^  and  drove  the 
Carthaginians  back  to  their  camp.  Two  hundred  only  de- 
serted to  the  Carthaginians. 

'^  Agathoklds  was  thus  strangely  successful,  and  he  went  b.c.  308. 
on  winning  successes  ^ ;  but  he  saw  that  to  take  Carthage 
was  still  beyond  his  power.     He  therefore  sought  for  an 

Uianki  to  the  assembled  soldiery,  who  respond  by  dapping  their  hands 
{/ep6r^), — ^as  if  they  had  been  the  audience  in  a  theatre  and  Agatho* 
kids  a  successful  actor!  Then  the  trumpets  blow  and  the  signal  for 
a  charge  is  given.  The  staginess  of  the  whole  episode  smacks  stron^y 
of  the  inventive  Donris  (cf.  Schubert,  Op.  dt.  158,  and  see  above^  p.  367, 
note  a),  and  one  after  another  his  fftvourite  tricks  are  reproduced — the 
changes  of  costume,  the  hair-breadth  'scape,  the  shouts  and  trumpet- 
blowing,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it.  Of  the  interpolated  character  of  the 
passage  a  proof  may  be  found  in  the  fisct  that  (as  noticed  above)  Agathoklte 
is  here  already  king.  But  DiodAros  himself  (0.  54)  makes  Agathoklds  first 
assume  the  royal  title  at  a  later  stage  in  his  career.  The  immediate  march 
on  the  enemy,  introduced  apparently  for  dramatic  effect  in  DiodAros' 
source,  is  corrected  by  the  short  notice  in  Justin  (xxii.  8),  **  sedato  miHtari 
tumultu  intetyectu  pauei$  diebtu  ad  castra  hostium  exerdtum  dudt.** 
According  to  Justin,  Agathoklds  soothed  the  mutineers,  who  were  clamour- 
ing for  arrears  of  pay,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  spoils  of  captured 
Carthage.  But  there  is  no  doffing  of  royal  robes  or  putting  on  of  sack- 
cloth.] 

[}  Agathoklds  was  now  reinforced  by  the  defection  of  some  Numidian 
tribes  iVofti&$€s)  from  Carthage.  While  the  Carthaginians  were  turning 
against  their  revolted  subjects,  Agathoklds  followed  them  into  the 
interior  and  inflicted  on  Uiem  a  severe  defeat  in  the  country  of  the 
Zouphdnes.  But  his  own  camp  was  plundered  by  some  of  his  Numidian 
allies.  It  was  on  this  occadon  that  he  massacred,  in  defiance  of  his 
plighted  word,  1,000  Greek  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  over  500 
Syracusans ;  Diod.  xx.  38,  39.] 
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cHAP.xn.  ally  in  Ophelias,  the  Macedonian  officer  who  commanded 
mS^h^     Kyrene  for  Ptolemy  lord  of  Egypt  i.     The  old  kings  of 

from  Kyrene,  and  the  commonwealth  too,  had  passed  away;  the 

JCyrene  to 

^h  ^i^*"  ^^^  ^^  become  part  of  Ptolemy^s  dominion.  Agathoklfis 
proposed  to  Ophelias  to  join  him  in  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage. He  would  leave  Africa  to  Ophelias,  and  he  would 
then  go  back  to  drive  the  Phoenicians  out  of  Sicily.  Ophelias 
believed  him ;  he  gathered  an  army  and  many  colonists 
from  all  parts,  and  after  a  march  of  two  months  he  reached 
the  Syracusan  camp  at  Tunis  (307)  ^     Agathokles  received 

Murder  of  them  friendly;  but  after  a  few  days  he  accused  Ophelias 

Ophelias. 

of  plotting  against  him,  and  set  upon  him  with  his  own 

[*  For  the  affairs  of  Kyrfinfi  at  this  time,  see  Grote,  ch.  xcvii.  Ophelias 
had  served  with  distinction  ander  Alexander  in  Asia.  He  was 
inflaentially  connected,  having  married  the  Athenian  Enthydlkd,  or 
Enrjdikd,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Miltiadds,  and  thus  secured  mriny 
Athenian  as  weU  as  other  Greek  recruits  (Diod.  xx.  40).  It  appears  that 
Ophelias  had  nuMle  a  survey  of  the  whole  North  African  coast  (see  Strabo, 
xviii.  3.  3,  and  Grote,  1.  c).  Such  a  survey  had  doubtless  more  than  a  purely 
soientifio  motive,  and  Agathoklds  may  well  have  regarded  Ophelias  as 
a  dangerous  competitor  for  African  dominion.] 

['  For  the  march  of  Ophelias,  see  Diod.  xx.  41,  42,  and  cp.  Grote, 
ch.  xcvii ;  Schubert,  143  seqq.  He  took  with  him  10,000  footmen,  600  h(Mr8»* 
men,  and  100  chariots;  and  10,000  others*  among  them  many  women  and 
children,  accompanied  the  expedition,  which  in  part  assumed  a  colonizing 
character.  From  Kyrdnd  to  the  frontier  station  of  Automolai,  a  distance  of 
3,000  stadia  (c.  325  miles),  took  eighteen  days.  From  this  point  the  march 
lay  through  the  waterless  desert  that  stretched  between  the  two  Syrtes,  where 
the  phantom  Lamia  that  haunted  those  wilds  claimed  her  tender  victims. 
The  route  too  was  infested  by  venomous  snakes,  the  more  dangerous, 
remarks  Dioddros,  that  their  skin  was  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground, — 
an  early  observation  of  "  adaptive  mimicry.*'  This  notice,  as  Schubert  (1.  o.) 
observes,  shows  that  Dioddros'  account  is  taken  from  a  good  source,  the 
same  natural  phenomenon  being  described  by  Lncan  in  his  account  of  Gate's 
march  (Phars.  v.  175,  176).  Ophelias  lost  many  of  his  followers  through 
the  lack  of  food  and  water,  and  Theophrastos  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3)  records 
that  in  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi  they  were  reduced  to  eating  the  fruit  of 
the  Lotus  or  Jujube  tree  (Zizyphus  lotus),  which  stiU  abounds  in  this 
region.  After  over  two  months  of  toil  and  privation  the  surviv<n« 
succeedeil  in  reaching  Tun6s.] 
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men.  Then  he  slew  him  ^.  The  army  of  Ophelias,  not  know-  chap.  xii. 
ing  what  to  do,  entered  the  service  of  Agathokles  ^. 

Agathoklds  had  now  a  stronger  force  than  ever,  and  Agatho- 
1  .       .  .  Wds  king, 

about  this  time  news  came  that  all  the  Macedonian  com- 
manders in  the  East,  now  that  the  house  of  Alexander 
was  extinct,  had  taken  the  title  of  kings.  The  general  or 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  carrying  on  a  successful  war  in  Africa, 
thought  he  was  as  great  as  any  of  them,  and  called  himself 
king  also  \  First  of  Sicilian  rulers,  he  put  his  name  and 
kingly  title  on  the  coin,  but  he  did  not  go  so  &r  as  to  put 
his  head  *.  Nor  did  the  new  king  wear  the  diadem ;  a  sacred 
wreath  belonging  to  a  priesthood  that  he  held  was  enough 
for  him.  In  the  strength  of  his  kingship  he  went  on 
to  new  conquests,  taking  Utica  ^  and  other  towns  •  which 

P  Diod.  XX.  42  ;  JiiBtin,  xxii.  7 ;  and  cf.  Polysn.,  v.  3.  4,  for  the  rtoiy 
of  how  Agathokl6a  turned  the  good  looks  of  his  own  son  H6rakleidte  to 
account  with  Ophelias.  Another  "  stratagem,*' — perhaps  from  Dooris  (see 
Schubert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ao,  150).] 

[*  It  was  at  this  juncture  (Diod.  xx.  43,  44 ;  Justin,  xxii  7)  that 
Bomilkar,  **  the  Marino  Faliero  of  Carthage  "  (Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  350),  made 
his  abortive  attempt  to  seize  the  tyranny.  By  his  death  Agathoklds  lost 
a  potential  ally  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  the  event  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  set-off  against  the  accession  of  Ophelias*  troops.] 

17  Diod.  XX.  54.  Mr.  Freeman,  following  the  order  of  Dioddros,  places 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Agathoklte  in  307.  Dioddroe,— pro- 
bably basing  his  account  on  Hieronymos  of  Kardia  (see  Schubert,  op.  cit. 
^B^> — makes  this  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  kingly 
title  by  the  Diadochoi — Antigonos,  Ptolemy,  Seleukos,  Lysimachos,  and 
Kassander.  That  Antigonos  had  taken  the  title  of  king  in  307  is  certain  from 
an  inscription  (C.  I.  A.  ii.  238).  Ptolemy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
begun  his  reign  till  Nov.  7,  305  (Droysen,  G.  d.  Hell.  ii.  140,  n.  i).  If, 
therefore,  Agathoklds  did  not  adopt  the  title  till  after  all  the  Diadochoi  men- 
tioned, it  must  have  been  later  than  305.  The  considerable  proportion  of 
Agathoklds*  coins  struck  before  his  kingship  favours  this  view.] 

[*  See  Supplement  Y.  p.  487,  seqq.] 

['  Diod.  XX.  54.  Having  captured  300  Utieans,  many  of  them  belonging 
to  the  principal  families,  he  tied  them  up  in  frt)nt  of  his  engines,  hoping 
that  the  sight  would  disarm  the  defenders  of  the  walls.  But  the  unhappy 
prisoners  perished  under  the  bolts  of  their  fellow-citizens.] 

[*  Among  them  Hippuakra^  or  Hippo  Diarrhytos  (Biserta),  which  lay  on 
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CHAP.  xn.  still  clave  to  Carthage^  and  slaughtering  their  inhabitants 
as  usual.  Carthage  was  now  more  closely  hemmed  in  than 
ever ;  but  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the  city  being  taken. 

''  The  kings  of  that  age  called  themselves  simply 'King/ 
without  adding  the  name  of  any  particular  kingdom.  So 
King  Agathokl^  did  not  call  himself  King  of  Syracuse 
or  King  of  Sicily.  This  last  he  was  &r  from  being; 
besides  the  Phcenician  possessions^  many  of  the  Hellenic 
and  hellenized  towns  had  turned  against  him.'' 

§  9.  Overthrow  of  the  Akragantine  Alliance. 
We  now,  after  a  space  of  two  years,  hear  again  of  the 
action  of  the  Akragantine  alliance.  We  are  told  vaguely 
that,  under  the  generalship  of  Xenodikos,  great  progress 
had  been  made,  that  many  cities  had  been  set  free,  and 
that  the  Sikeliots  everywhere — the  name  now,  we  may  be 
sure,  takes  in  the  men  of  Agyrium  as  well  as  the  men 
of  Gela — had  begun  to  cherish  the  brightest  hopes  of 
universal  freedom  throughout  the  island  ^.  But  no  names 
are  given ;  specially  we  have  not  a  word  about  the  cities 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Phcenician.  We  see  only 
in  an  indirect  way  that  H^rakleia  is  still  free^.  But  the 
head  city  of  Greek  Sicily  was  still  held  by  her  own  tyrant, 

a  narrow  tongae  of  land  between  the  lea  and  a  large  lagoon.  Agathokldt 
captured  this  place  by  means  of  a  fleet,  comtmcted  docks  and  harbours  (d 
Appian,  Pun.  i  lo),  and  planned  to  make  it  a  second  place  of  arms,  like 
Tunds,  for  his  operations  against  Carthage.  The  military  genius  of  Aga- 
ihoklds  is  dearly  shown  by  his  utilisation  of  this  site,  and  his  example  is  now 
being  followed  by  the  French  occupants  of  Biserta.  To  secure  his  communi- 
cations with  Tun^s  he  seems  to  have  built  the  tower  mentioned  by  Appian 
(Pun.  14)  as  wSpyos  'AyaBotcXiavt,  distant  30  stadia  from  Utica,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  have  been  recognised  by  Tissot  (ProY.  romaine  d'Afrique, 
554}  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  gorge  that  intersects  the  I>jebel 
Menzel-el-Qhoul  range,  on  the  direct  route  between  Tunis  and  Biserta.] 

[}  Diod.  XX.  56. 

[*  Dioddroe  (loc.  cit)  says  that  Agathoklte,  on  his  return  from  Sicily, 
*Bp€ut\f^tfTas  1jKt^fpcMc6Tas  r^  w6?<xp  ffpdyicafft  it6i\tp  inrordTTtadat.'} 
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in  some  Syracusan  ejes  perhaps  still  general  with  his  old  chap.  xn. 
commission^  in  his  own  eyes  undoubtedly  the  new-made 
king.  He  was  still  in  the  continent  where  he  had  taken 
his  kingship ;  Syracuse  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the 
Syracusan  territory  were  held  for  him  by  his  generals 
Leptines  and  D^ophilos.  We  are  left  to  guess  whether 
any  warlike  action  had  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
Akragantines  since  the  mercenaries  had  been  driven  out 
of  Echetla.  Now  at  least  Xenodikos  thought  that  the 
time  was  come  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  against  them. 

How  far  did  an  Akragantine  leader  deem  himself  to  be 
warring  against  Syracuse  in  the  old  quarrel  of  the  rival 
cities  ?  how  &r  to  be  warring,  in  the  cause  of  confederate 
Sicily,  for  Syracuse  against  her  master  ? 

He  set  out  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.  Xenodikos 
The  force  of  Leptines  and  D&mophilos  was  smaller.    From  ^SLT 
Syracuse  and  all  the  outlying  forts  they  collected  but  eight  Sj^r^^se. 
thousand.     In  horse  they  were  somewhat  stronger  than 
Xenodikos,  numbering  twelve  hundred.      How  many  of 
these  were  of  the  famous  horsemen  of  Syracuse,  a  dass 
which  so  many  revolutions,  and  above  all  the  massacres 
and  banishments  of  Agathokl^,  must  have  sadly  tended  to 
lessen?     We  may  believe  that  the  Syracusan  army  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  more  tried  soldiers.      The  artny  of 
Xenodikos,  mainly  composed  of  the  citizen  levies  of  Akragas 
and  the  allied  towns,  would  most  likely,  even  after  their 
practice  of  the  last  two  years,  be  hardly  a  match  for  the 
veteran  mercenaries  of  Agathokles,  professional   fighting 
men,  Greek  and  barbarian. 

The  armies  met  in  the  open  field ;    where,  of  all  the  Akragan- 
possible  sites  between  Akragas  and  Syracuse,  we  are  not  defeated, 
told.    We  can  only  guess  that,  as  the  Akragantines  were 
the  invaders,  the  spot  would  .have  to  be  looked  for  in 
the   Syracusan  territory,  a  territory  in  which  Oda  and 
Eamarina  are  now  not  to  be  reckoned.     Nor  is  anything 
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CHAP.  xn.  said  of  the  details  of  the  battle^  save  that  it  was  stoutly 
Break  np  Contested  but  that  in  the  end  the  Akragantines  gave  way. 
gantanT"  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  and  their  allies  were  left  on  the 
alliance,      figj^j .  ^j^^  j-^g^^  ^j^jj  their  general^  escaped  to  Akragas. 

This  battle  without  a  name  had  sadder  consequences  than 
those  which  need  always  follow  a  single  defeat.  We  are 
told,  without  details  and  with  no  further  setting  forth 
of  causes^  that  the  Akragantines,  having  undergone  this 
defeat^  cast  aside  their  noble  enterprise  and  took  no  more 
heed  to  the  hopes  of  freedom  which  they  had  stirred  up  in 
their  allies  ^.  We  can  say  no  more.  We  see  that  Akragas 
still  remained  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  that 
Xenodikos  kept  his  place  as  its  general.  But  she  ceased 
to  be  the  head  of  a  great  alliance,  the  champion  of  Sikeliot 
freedom.  And  we  learn  the  fate  of  one  or  two  of  the 
members  which  had  formed  that  alliance,  and  we  can  easily 
get  at  that  of  others.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  schemes 
for  the  recovery  and  extension,  of  the  independent  life 
of  Greek  commonwealths  in  these  decaying  days  was 
shattered,  one  hardly  sees  wherefore. 

§  10.   Agathokles  in  Sicily. 

We  are  not  told  whether  Leptines  and  D&mophilos  did 
anything  to  press  their  advantage  any  further  against  the 
defeated  Akragantines.  But  a  mightier  and  a  fiercer  than 
they  was  at  hand.  [Leaving  his  son  Archagathos  to 
command  his  troops  on  Carthaginian  soil,  Agathokl^ 
himself,  with  two  thousand  chosen  men,  had  set  forth  for 
Sicily  on  a  new  fleet  of  his  own  construction*.]  When 
the  battle  took  place,  Agathokles  may  have  already  been 
.  afloat  on  his  voyage  from  Africa ;  he  must  at  least  have 
been  making  ready  for  it.     He  clearly  landed  very  soon 

{}  Diod.  XX.  56;  9i4\vcar  kanQv  fikv  r^  icaXXlvrrff  kwifiokS^y,  rSfv  ik 
L*  lb.  55 ;  S^paitra  ml  wtmiMoirrSpovt  vmnnjyf^ffiftti^osJ] 
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after  the  Akragantine  defeat.     From  Africa  he  sailed  by  chap.xii. 
the  course  by  which  so  many  Punic  fleets  had  reached  Return  of 
Sicily.     His  first  call  was  neither  to  free  Syracuse  from  ^^j^jj{* 
the  Punic  cruisers  nor  to  spend  his  vengeance  on  Akragas 
or  on  any  of  the  towns  which  Akragas  had  wrested  from 
his  power.    While  Punic  fleets  harassed  Syracuse^  while  his 
lieutenants  harassed  Carthage^  he  would  himself  strike 
a  blow  directly  at  the  Punic  dominion  in  Western  Sicily. 

The  first  spot  of  Sicilian  ground  on  which  Agathokles  He  invades 
was  to  set  foot  as  a  king  was  the  Greek  dependency  ginj^n 
of  Carthage,  Selinous.     Of  the  lords  wid  captains  of  Syra-  ^^""'lio'^- 
cuse  none  but  Hermokrates  and  Dionysios  had  pressed  so 
nearly  to   the  heart  of  the  Punic  power.     We  are  not 
distinctly  told   whether   Selinous  had  joined   the  Akra- 
gantine alliance ;  we  are  not  even  distinctly  told  whether  it 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Agathokles.     But,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  may  make  both  in- 
ferences.   To  his  next  point  we  see  our  way  more  clearly. 
He  struck  south-east  along  the  coast  for  Herakleia.     ^'The  Capture  of 
men  of  Herakleia  had  set  their  city  free ;  but  he  brought      ^ 
them  again  into  subjection^.''  The  narrator  possibly  thought 
for  the  moment  that  Herakleia  had  before  been  under  the 
dominion  of  Agathokles ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  tale 
that  Herakleia  had  been  a  possession  of  Carthage,  that 
it  had  entered  the  Akragantine  alliance,  that  after  the 
break-up  of  that   alliance   it    remained   an   independent 
city,  and  that  it  was  now  brought  under  the  power  of 
Agathokles. 

For  him  to  win  a  city  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  strike  Agathokles 
a  blow  at  once  at  Carthage  and  at  Akragas.  Herakleia  won,  Therma. 
he  marched  right  across  the  island  to  his  own  birthplace  at 
Therma.  Here,  as  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  Carthage 
was  in  possession;  a  Punic  garrison  kept  the  Baths  of 
Himera.  What  Agathokles  did  is  not  very  clear.  "  He 
P  Diod.  zz.  56.    See  p.  438  and  note  2.] 
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CHAP.  XII.  won  them  over  to  him  and  left  them  mider  a  truce  ^"  This 
has  been  understood  to  mean  that  he  left  the  Punic  force 
in  possession^;  the  more  natural  meaning  of  a  somewhat 
confused  form  of  words  would  rather  mean  that  they  capitu- 
lated and  withdrew  under  tains.  With  what  feelings  the 
potter  who  had  grown  into  general,  tyrant,  and  king  drew 
near  to  the  place  where  his  banished  &ther  had  found 
shelter  and  where  he  himself  had  first  trod  the  earth  is  one 
of  the  many  things  which  we  should  be  well  pleased  to 
know,  but  over  which  a  veil  is  thrown. 
Agathokl^e  Well  too  should  wc  havc  been  pleased  to  have  had  some 
Cepha-  details  of  the  next  stage  of  his  course.  "  He  besieged  and 
loBdium.  ^^QQ^  CephaJoedium  and  left  Leptinfe  there  in  command  *.^' 
We  can  say  no  more ;  the  Headland,  chief  of  headlands^ 
yielded  to  Agathokles,  as  it  had  once  yielded  to  Dionysios; 
what  feats  of  arms  were  wrought  to  assault  and  defend  the 
mountain  citadel  we  know  not  in  either  case.  We  know  not 
even  whether  Cephalcedium  was  attacked  as  an  ally  or  de- 
pendency of  Carthage  or  as  a  member  of  the  dissolved 
Akragantine  alliance.  During  the  two  years  of  its  un- 
chronicled  activity,  the  work  of  liberation  and  union  may 
have  stretched  even  so  far.  Our  one  fact  is  that  Leptinfe, 
late  victor  of  that  alliance,  had  now  joined  his  master. 

Leptines  stayed  at  Cephalcedium;  Agathokl^  struck 
inland  to  the  foot  of  ^tna.  There  at  least  the  Akragantine 
mission  of  freedom  had  been  at  work.  The  last  time  we  heard 
of  Centuripa  was  when  an  attempt  for  its  deliverance  from 
AgathoklSs  came  to  nought  ^.  A  later  attempt  must  have 
been  more  lucky;  Centuripa,  though  shorn  of  Akragantine 
help,  was  now  a  free  city  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citizens. 

\}  Diod.  XX.  56 ;  etp/dras  wpo<rayay6fi«vos  ivo<rv6t^9ovs  ^uff^ict,  rSrw  Kap- 

[*  Holm,  G.  8.  ii.  353,  mjb,  '*  [Agaihokles]  Therma  den  Karthagem 
laeaen  mtLsBte.*'] 
[»  Diod.  XX.  56.] 
[«  See  above,  p.  386.] 
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But  there  were  some  among  them  who  did  not  shrink  from  chap.  xn. 
bringing  the  tyrant  within  their  walls.     Agathokl&  directed  A^*^^ 
his  way  by  night ;  he  was  seemingly  on  the  point  of  being  pulsed  »t 
admitted  within  the  gates,  when  the  plot  of  the  traitors    ^^  ^"^ 
was  found  out;   the  guards  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
new-made  king  felt  his  first  defeat  in  being  chased  down 
the  hill  of  Centuripa  ^     He  then  struck  back  again  to  the 
northern  sea,  to  another  town  where  he  also  had  traitors  at 
his  bidding.     Apollonia  on  its  hill  above  the  waters,  once 
the  Sikel  home  of  the  Greek  god,  now  we  believe  as  Greek 
to  all  outward  seeming  as  Syracuse  or  Akragas,  was  free 
like  Centuripa,     Either  it  had  never  lost  its  freedom  or  the 
help  of  the  allied  cities  had  enabled  it  to  win  it  back.    But 
disloyal  citizens  promised  to  surrender  the  town  to  Aga- 
thokl^,  and  he  came  near  to  receive  it.     The  plot  was 
found  out ;  the  traitors  were  chastised ;  and  Apollonia  made 
ready  for  her  defence.     The  siege  began.    In  the  first  He  take<< 
day's  fighting  the  tyrant  was  beaten  back.     The  next  day,    ^°  ^"^"^ 
after  heavy  toil,  with  great  loss  of  his  soldiers,  he  at  last 
forced  his  way  into  the  town.      The  failure  before  Cen- 
turipa could  now  be  made  up  for ;  there  was  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  the  amusement  of  a  massacre.     The  more  Maisacre 
part  of  the  men  of  Apollonia  were  slaughtered,  and  their 
goods  were  made  a  prey^. 

But  he  had  still  powerful  enemies  in  Sicily.     We  have  Deino- 
not  for  a  good  while  heard  of  Deinokrates  and  his  band  of  heads 
exiles,  whether  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the  liberating  ^^^^^"^ 
efforts  of  Akragas  or  had  kept  aloof.      Now  that  the-^g**^'®- 
Akragantine  scheme  had  been  thrown  up  and  the  Akra- 
gantine  alliance  dissolved,  Deinokrates  again  appears  as 
taking  up  the  cause  which  Akragas  had  laid  down,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  withstand  the  progress  of  Agathokles. 
Prom  this  time  for  several  years  Deinokrates  stands  forth 

[»  Died.  XX.  56.]  [•  lb.] 

VOL.  IV,  ^  g 
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oHAF.xiL  as  an  actor  in  Sicilian  history  on  a  level  with  Agathokles 

^^       himself.     The  personal  relation  between  the  two  men  has 

heads         always  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  it  remains  so  still.   The 

movement  .  .     i  •    i        i  •  •   ^ 

against       movement  m  his  hands  was  m  some  pomts  more  promising, 

Ag»tho-  ^  some  points  less  so  than  it  had  been  when  the  Akragan- 
tine  Xenodikos  had  been  the  chief  leader.  The  former 
movement  had  been  the  a<;t  of  an  established  commonwealth 
to  which  other  commonwealths  joined  themselves  in  willing 
alliance.  It  was  regular  warfare  at  the  bidding  of  an 
acknowledged  power.  The  movement  of  Deinokratis  was 
a  movement  of  an  adventurer  at  the  head  of  adventurers,  an 
adventurer  who,  as  events  presently  showed,  could  by  no 
means  fully  be  trusted.  But  from  the  military  side  Deino- 
krat^  had  many  advantages.  His  followers,  if  not  strictly 
mercenaries,  had  become,  like  mercenaries,  professional 
soldiers ;  they  were  habitually  under  arms ;  they  had  become 
inured  to  all  the  toils  and  hardships  of  warfare.  For  fight- 
ing purposes  they  were  far  better  suited  than  the  citizen 
levies  of  Xenodikos.  And  in  the  state  of  Sicily  and  the 
Oreek  lands  generally  in  those  days,  their  numbers  were 
Army  of  great.  But  when  we  are  told  that  he  commanded  twenty 
kr»u^  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  and  that  all  consisted 
of  the  veteran  soldiers  just  spoken  of  ^,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  another  which  we  find 
alongside  of  it.  Deinokrates,  we  are  told,  took  up  the 
mission  which  Akragas  had  let  drop ;  he  proclaimed  him- 
self the  protector  of  freedom  everywhere ;  men  flocked  to 
him  from  all  quarters  out  of  love  of  independence  and  out 
of  fear  of  Agathoklfis  ^.  In  an  army  thus  formed,  the  well- 
proved  exiles  could  only  have  been  a  kernel,  though  doubt- 
less a  precious  kernel,  which  may  have  gone  far  to  leaven 
the  whole  force. 

In  the  campaign  that  follows  we  have  more  than  ever 
to  complain  of  the  meagreness  of  our  authorities.      We 

[^  Diod.xz.  57.]  [•  lb.] 
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long  to  know  some  details  of  Agathokles'  success  at  Cepha-  chap.xh. 
loedium  and  of  his  failure  at  Centuripa;   but  we  can  at 
least  call  up  the  spots  where  the  events  happened.     Now  Repeated 
we  only  know  that  Deinokrat^  encamped  somewhere  in  of  Deino- 
the  open  country — in  what  part  of  all  Greek  or  hellenized  ^•**^ 
Sicily  we  are  left  to  guess.     He  challenged  Agathokles  to 
battle ;  the  tyrant  commanding  a  smaller  force  than  that 
of  Deinokrat^s^  withdrew  before  him,  venturing  on  skir- 
mishes only ;  DeinokratSs  f oUowed,  and  won  repeated  vic- 
tories without  effort  ^ 

From  such  a  narrative  as  this  we  turn  even  to  an  Anecdote 
sjiecdote  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  somewhere  ^^g^*  °" 
about  this  time,  but  whose  place  is  equally  uncertain. 
Agathokles  is  besi^^g  a  nameless  city,  but  a  city,  we 
are  told,  of  some  renown.  Its  defenders  from  the  walls 
mocked  the  Potter  of  Therma,  as,  ages  after,  the  defenders 
of  Alen9on  mocked  the  Tanner  of  Falaise.  "  Man  of  the 
pot  and  the  chimney,''  say  these  jesters  with  no  certain 
whereabouts,  *^when  will  you  pay  your  mercenaries?'' 
*'When  I  take  your  town,"  was  the  tyrant's  answer^. 
The  story  breaks  off,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  the 
mercenaries  were  paid.  If  they  were,  we  may  suspect  that 
the  jesters  found  themselves  in  yet  harder  case  than  those 
who  felt  the  pollarding-knif e  at  Alenyon  \ 

In  the  almost  helpless  state  of  our  narrative,  Deino-  Xenodikoe 
krat6s  again  slips  out  of  sight  for  a  season,  and  we  again  *  '*^*"* 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Akragantine  leader  Xenodikos.  No 
longer  general  of  a  great  confederacy,  he  is  still  general 
of  the  independent  commonwealth  of  Akragas.  But  his 
defeat  has  formed  a  party  against  him ;  there  is  no  sign  of 
treason  on  his  part,  but  the  city  is  torn  by  dissensions  on 
his  account.     The  watchful  tyrant  marked  this  state  of 

[}  Biod.  xr.  57  ;  owex«s  djcovirl  wtpiircwoiff/Ahos  r^r  ylfojv.'] 
[*  lb.  63 ;  cf.  Platarcli,  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophth.,  8.  v.  Agath.] 
[*  See  Noramn  Conqaest,  ii.  387  eeqq.] 
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CHAP.  XII.  things  as  one  not  a  little  to  his  advantage.  Now  was  the 
time  to  invade  the  enemy's  country,  ahove  all,  the  country 
of  Akragas.  Victorious  by  sea  in  his  own  person,  Aga- 
thokles  would  be  no  less  victorious  by  land  in  the  person  of 

AkragM     his  general.     Leptines  was  accordingly  sent  to  harry  the 

Leptinfig.  ^  territory  of  Akragas.  Xenodikos  for  a  while  kept  still ; 
at  last,  stirred  by  reproaches  of  cowardice,  he  drew  out  the 
forces  of  the  city.  Slightly  less  in  numbers  than  the 
army  of  Leptines,  the  force  of  Akragas  was,  we  are  told, 
yet  more  inferior  in  quality  ^.  It  is  the  contrast  which  we 
have  come  across  so  often.  The  soldiers  of  Xenodikos 
were  citizen-soldiers ;  they  were  Akragantine  soldiers ; 
Akragas  still  kept  some  of  its  old  renown  for  luxury;  its 
warriors  were  warriors  brought  up  to  an  easy  life  in  the 
pleasant  shades  of  the  city,  not  men  to  cope  with  the 
exiles  of  Deinokrates  or  the  mercenaries  of  Agathokl^,  so 

Defeat  and  well  Used  to  encamp  in  the  open  field.     The  armies  met ; 

Xenodikos.  the  Akragantines  gave  way,  and  the  soldiers  of  Leptines 
chased  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  Five  hundred  foot- 
men and  more  than  fifty  horse  were  slain.  We  may  com- 
pare these  figures  from  a  single  city  with  those  of  the 
loss  which  was  undergone  by  Xenodikos  when  he  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  whole  confederacy  ^.  We  may 
roughly  guess  that  Akragas  had  supplied  about  a  third  of 
the  whole.  Great  was  the  wrath  and  sorrow  at  Akragas 
at  this  second  defeat ;  great  was  the  bitterness  against  the 
general  who  had  twice  been  defeated.  Xenodikos  shrank 
from  the  charges  that  were  gathering  against  him ;  special 
impeachments,  it  would  seem,  as  well  as  the  regular  exa- 
mination at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  \  He  became  a 
banished  man  at  Gela. 

[*  Diod.  XX.  62  ;  tJ  dpcrg  woKb  KaraBefffripav,'] 

[■  See  above,  p.  446.] 

P  Diod.  xz.  63  ;  <pofiij9€U  rcb  iwiftpofiivas  c^vko?  koI  KpicHi  . .  .] 
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CHAP.  XII. 

§  11.  La9t  African  Expedition  of  Agathokles. 

*  "  The  cause  of  the  tyrant  seemed  sinking  both  in 
Sicily  and  in  Africa.  There  Archagathos  still  held  Tunis  ^ ; 
but  he  underwent  several  defeats  from  the  Carthaginians^ 
and  earnestly  prayed  to  his  father  to  come  to  his  help. 
Just  at  that  moment  fortune  turned  in  Agathokles'  favour* 

He  himself^  with  the  help  of  some  Etruscan  ships  ^  over-  PunSc  fleet 

defeated 
came  the  Punic   fleet  before   Syracuse;    he  brought   in  before 

Syracuse, 
provisions  to  the  city^  and  had  the  sea  clear  for  the  way 

to  Africa. 

"  Greatly  cheered  by  these  two  victories,  [ — by  sea  over  the  Agatho- 

kl6e  sails 

Carthaginians,  by  land  over  the  Akragantines — ]  Agatho-  for  Africa. 

B.C.  307. 
kl£s  left  Leptines  in  Sicily  and  again  sailed  back  to  Africa. 

But  he  found  that  he  had  no  real  hope  of  success  there. 

He  himself  suffered  a  defeat  in  attacking  the  Punic  camp 

before  Tunis*.      A   wonderful    night  followed   in   both 

♦  From  Story  of  Sidly,  pp.  350-253. 

\}  For  an  aoooant  of  the  operations  of  Archagathos  and  his  lieutenants 
Eumaohos  and  Aischridn,  see  Diod.  zz.  57, 58, 59,  60 ;  and  cf.  Grote,  ch.  xcvii. 
A  variety  of  local  names  occur,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Grote  supposes  that  Toks  is  the  later  Tucoa  Terebinthina. 
Tissot  (op.  dt.  444)  thinks  that  Phellind  is  possibly  the  Pallene  of  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana.  But  the  Asphodelddes  with  skins  like  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Pithdkoussai  who  lived  in  strange  conununity  with 
monkeys,  Meschela  founded  by  Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  War, 
Akris,  Miltind,  and  another  Hippuakra,  have  left  no  due  to  their 
whereabouts.] 

[*  Dioddros,  xx.  61,  says  that  dghteen  Etruscan  ships  came  to  Agathokl^' 
assistance.  Hdm,  G.  S.  ii.  478,  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  this 
fact.  In  507  B.  0.  the  Etruscans  were  hostile  to  the  Romans,  though  not 
openly  at  war  with  them.  In  306  Rome  conduded  a  treaty  with  Carthage. 
Thus  Syracuse  and  Etruria  stand  together  against  Carthage  and  Rome. 
Agathokl6s  habitually  employed  Etruscan  mercenaries;  but,  as  Holm 
(L  c.)  justly  points  out,  the  contingent  of  dghteen  ships  indicates  an 
official  alliance.] 

['  Diod.  zz.  64.       The  force  that  Agathokl6s  had   at  his    disposal 
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cuAr.  XII.  camps '.     The  Carthaginians  burned  their  choicest  captives 

to  their  gods.     In  so  doing  they  set  fire  to  their  camp^  and 

they  might  easily  have  been  set  upon  and  routed  in  the 

Mutiny      confusion.     But  Agathokles'  own  camp  was  in  no  less  con- 
in  Agatho- 
kl68'  camp,  fusion.     Seeing  that  success  was  hopeless^  and  having  a 

private  quarrel  with  his  son  Archagathos^  he  determined  to 

decamp  privily  with  his  other  feon  Herakleid6s  and  to  leave 

Arehagathos  and  the  army  to  their  fate.     But  the  scheme 

was  found  out  by  Arehagathos  and  the  soldiers,  and  Aga- 

thokl&(  was  put  in  bonds  in  his  own  camp  *.     But  a  cry 

came  that  the  enemy  was  attacking  the  camp.     At  such  a 

moment  who  could  lead  them  like  their  old  general  and 

king  ?     Agathokles  was  brought  out  in  chains ;   the  one 

cry  was  to  set  him  free.     But  the  moment  he  was  free,  he 

He  returns  got  away ;  he  found  a  boat  and  sailed  off  with  a  few  com- 

Nov.°Bx.    panions  for  Sicily  (November,  B.C.  307)^.     The  soldiers 

slew  his  sons  and  then  made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  *. 

So  the  famous  African  expedition  of  Agathokles  came  to 

an  end  in  utter  discomfiture.     He  had  not  strengthened 

his  own  power ;  he  had  not  seriously  weakened  the  power 

of  Carthage.     But  he  had  planned  and  carried  out,  and  for 

a  while  succeeded  in,  the  most  daring  enterprise  that  man 

had  ever  planned.     And  if  he  himself  came  back  defeated, 

he  pointed  the  way  to  others  who  came  back  victorious." 

oonsisted  of  6,000  Greeks,  and  about  the  tame  number  of  Gauls,  Samnites 
and  Etruscans,  some  10,000  Libyans,  1,500  cavaliy,  and  6,000  Libyan 
chariots.    Agathoklds  lost  3,000  in  killed.] 
[^  For  these  events  see  Diod.  zx.  65,  66,  67.] 

[*  Diod.  XX.  68.]  P  Diod.  xx.  69.] 

I*  lb.  The  terms  were  that  they  should  give  up  the  African  cities  that 
they  still  held  to  the  Carthaginians,  reoeiving  in  return  300  talents ;  that 
those  who  liked  should  enter  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  the  rest  be 
settled  at  Sdous.] 
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§  12.    The  Ma%%acr€%  rf  Agathokles  at  Segesta 
and  Syracuse,     B.C.  306. 

The  second  return  of  AgathokISs  to  Sicily  was  marked^ 
according  to  our  only  account,  by  an  outburst  of  frantic 
cruelty  which  seems  strange  even  in  his  career.  We  have 
no  means  of  checking  our  story;  but  we  cannot  help 
remembering  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  imaginative 
writers  are  more  certain  to  run  wild  than  on  tales  of  mas- 
sacre and  torture.  The  numbers  of  the  victims  are  sure 
to  be  exaggerated^  and,  in  the  details  of  their  sufferings,  the 
narrators  seem  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of  perverse  inge- 
nuity as  the  actual  tormentors.  Unless  we  have  the  evidence 
of  an  eye-witness,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  story,  as  we  have 
it,  has  grown.  And  we  have  long  ago  learned  that  Sicilian 
t}Tants  were  looked  on  as  having  a  kind  of  common  property 
in  ill-doing,  so  that  the  deeds  or  alleged  deeds  of  any  one 
might  be  freely  transferred  to  any  other.  With  some  such 
deductions  as  these,  we  come  to  the  dealings  of  Agathokl^ 
with  Segesta.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Elymian 
city  for  somewhile.  It  has  not  figured  in  the  later  events 
of  Sicilian  history;  we  are  only  told  that  at  this  moment 
it  was  in  alliance  with  Agathokl^^.  We  are  not  told 
where  he  landed ;  wherever  it  was,  he  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
a  part  of  his  force,  and  with  that  force  marched  to  Siesta. 
A  tale  follows  which  has  no  parallel  among  the  worst  re- 
corded deeds  of  any  other  Greek.  Nay  we  may  even  say 
that  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  earlier  deeds  of  Agathokles 
himself.  In  his  earlier  massacres  there  is  some  intelligible 
motive  of  policy  or  passion.  Here,  as  the  story  stands,  a 
town  which  is  expressly  called  his  ally  is  made  to  undergo 
a  measure  of  suffering  such  as  is  not  recorded  in  the  case 
of  any  other  town  stormed  by  barbarians.  Hannibal  at 
Himera  seems  merciful  beside  Agathokles  at  S^^ta.     So 

\}  Diod.  XX.  71 ;  r^  'EycirraiArr  w&ka^  oiaaw  <n^fi/iaxor.] 
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CHAP.  xn.  the  tale  is  told  us^  and  we  can  tell  it  only  as  it  is 

toldi. 
The  mas-        Agathokles  then,  having  collected  his  force  we  know  not 
Segerta.      where,  marched  to  Segesta,  and  demanded  a  huge  contri- 
bution.    The  city  numbered  ten  thousand  citizens,  many 
of  them  rich  men.     These  were  at  once  commanded  to  pay 
down  the  greater  part  of  their  substance.    Many  complained, 
and  came  together  to  discuss  their  grievances.      These 
meetings  were  taken  advantage  of  by  AgathoklSs  to  charge 
the  whole  city  with  conspiring  against  him.      His  ven- 
geance on  the  plotters  was  sharp.     The  poorer  citizens  he 
led  down  to  the  stream  that  flows  below  the  hill  of  Segesta, 
the  stream  to  which  the  Trojan  settlement  had  given  the 
name  of  the  ancestral  Skamandros.    There  he  slaughtered 
them  in  a  body.     The  rich  who  had  either  refused  his 
demands  or  were  thought  to  have  kept  something  back  he 
reserved  for  special  torture.    The  record  of  them  reminds  xis 
of  our  own  Chronicler's  picture  of  the  nineteen  winters 
Unheard-of  that  England  tholed  for  her  sins.     Various  forms  of  suffer- 
ofAgatho-  ^8  ar©  described;  among  them  the  tender  and  delicate 
kl6«.  women  of  Segesta  had  to  undergo  some  specially  adapted  to 

their  sex,  among  which  the  special  pangs  of  Saint  Agatha 
were  forestalled.  But  two  forms  of  the  tyrant's  ingenuity 
deserve  special  notice.  The  military  engines  of  Diony- 
sios  were  put  to  a  new  use.  As  in  later  days  men  have 
been  blown  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  so  now  men  were 
bound  to  the  catapults  and  hurled  whithersoever  they  might 
fall.  Here  it  is  the  mockery  and  the  perverted  ingenuity 
that  shocks;  the  actual  suffering  would  be  less  than  in 
many  other  forms  of  death*  But  we  are  also  told  that 
Agathoklfis  bethought  him  of  the  favourite  torture  of 
Fhalaris  with  improvements.  Fhalaris  had  enjoyed  the 
cries  of  his  victims,  but  he  had  not  gone  beyond  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear;  Agathokl^  would  see  with  his  own  eyes 
[}  The  details  of  the  maisacre  are  given  by  Dioddros,  zz.  71.J 
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all  that  was  borne  by  them  that  he  had  doomed  to  sufEer.  ohap.  xn. 

He  devised  a  brazen  bed,  cunningly  fitted  to  the  human  T**'?"'?*, 

®  •'  ,  devised  by 

shape,  on  which  each  limb  found  its  place.  On  this  the  Agatho- 
sufEerer  was  placed,  and  a  fire  was  lighted  below.  In  all 
this  we  see  the  conception  of  a  tyrant  who  had  fallen 
almost  as  much  below  Dionysios  as  Dionysios  had  fallen 
below  Geldn.  Dionysios  could  go  a  long  way  in  the  path 
of  cruelty  at  the  bidding  of  either  policy  or  revenge.  But 
he  is  never  charged  with  that  oriental  delight  in  the  actual 
infliction  of  suffering  which  seems  here  to  be  attributed  to 
Agathokles.  Even  Phytdn  of  Rhegion  was  a  political  and 
personal  enemy  ^ ;  the  S^estan  victims  of  Agathokl^  had 
given  him  no  cause  of  anger  whatever.  A  mind  stirred  up 
to  the  extremity  of  bitterness  by  the  failure  of  the  greatest 
scheme  that  Western  Europe  had  yet  seen  planned,  seems 
to  have  found  comfort  in  wreaking  its  spite  on  any  that 
came  in  its  way. 

The  massacre  now  wrought  seems  to  have  amounted  to  Fate  of 
a  practical  sweeping  away  of  the  whole  population  of  the  ""*"^^®"* 
ancient  Elymian  city.  Some  of  the  unhappy  Segestans^ 
seeing  what  was  in  store  for  them,  contrived  to  find  what 
they  thought  a  milder  fate  at  their  own  hands.  They  de- 
frauded the  tyrant  of  his  amusement  by  hanging  them- 
selves, or  even  by  burning  themselves  in  their  own  houses. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  one  day;  but 
the  brazen  bed  at  least  must  have  been  made  ready  before- 
hand. The  whole  full-grown  population  of  S^^ta  were 
said  to  have  perished ;  the  maidens  and  boys  were  carried 
to  Italy  and  sold  to  the  Bruttians.  But  one  goodly 
youth  was  spared  alike  from  death  and  from  foreign 
slavery.  He  lived  to  take  the  place  in  the  tyrant's  house- 
hold which  his  fair  face  won  for  him,  and  in  after-days  to 
have  his  revenge  *. 

After  making  all  needful  deduction  from  this  story, 

[*  See  above,  p.  193.]  [•  See  below,  p.  484.] 
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CHAP.  XII.  there  is  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  show  that  Segesta  from 
this  time  never  recovered  its  position  as  a  city.  There  is 
Unfiniihed  to  this  day  one  living  sign  of  this  before  our  eyes.  The 
SegLtn.  famous  temple  must  have  been  in-building  when  Aga- 
thokles  came;  and  it  remains  unfinished ^  The  outer 
colunms  are  there  in  order ;  they  duly  support  their  entab- 
latures and  pediments ;  but  the  final  touches  have  never 
been  given  to  them ;  the  drums  remain  unfluted  as  when 
they  were  first  set  up.  And  the  columns  fence  in  nothing; 
the  wall  of  the  ceUa  is  not  there  now,  and  there  is  no  sign 
that  it  ever  was  built.  Segesta  lived  on,  during  the  whole 
time  of  Roman  dominion,  and  perished,  how  we  do  not 
exactly  know,  at  the  coming  of  the  Saracen.  But  in 
all  the  ages  between  Agathokles  and  the  preaching  of 
Christianity,  pagan  Segesta  never  found  enough  of  zeal 
or  wealth  or  energy  to  bring  the  unfinished  temple  to 
perfection.  Segesta  still  boasted  of  her  Trojan  origin ;  in 
her  later  coinage  under  Roman  dominion  the  legend  of 
Aineias  is  wrought  with  ostentatious  detaO,  such  as  was 
never  thought  needful  in  the  old  Elymian  city*.  But 
the  real  memories  of  the  spot  may  have  spoken  but  feebly 
Elymian  to  a  new  people.  For  under  the  hands  of  Agathokl^ 
wiped  out.  Elymian  Segesta  perished;  if  the  mysterious  people  who 
founded  her  went  on  at  all  as  an  element  among  the  races 

\}  The  view  here  expressed  that  the  temple  of  Segesta  was  in  course  of 
oonstmction  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.  o.  must  certainly  be  rejected. 
The  temple,  to  far  as  it  was  completed,  is  a  homogeneous  work  contemporary 
with  the  iifth-century  constructions  of  Akragas  and  Selinous.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  interruption  of  the  work  was  due  to  the  impoyerish- 
ment  of  the  Segestans  that  accompanied  the  Athenian  alliance  of  416,  or  at 
least  to  the  events  of  410-409  b.  a  which  left  them  the  dependent  allies  of 
Carthage.  The  latest  silver  coins  of  Segeata  date  from  about  the  latter 
year,  and  even  copper  pieces  were  not  issued  again  till  over  a  century  and 
a  half  after  that  date  (see  Head,  Hist.  Num.  146 ;  and  cf.  my  Syr.  Meds.  p. 
91).  The  Segestans  of  those  days  were  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  rear 
such  a  costly  monument,  nor,  if  they  had  been,  would  they  have  re- 
produced the  lines  of  fifth-century  Doric] 

[*  There  is  no  aUusion  to  the  legend  on  the  coins  of  the  earlier  city.] 
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of  Sicily,  it  must  have  been  on  Eryx  only.     Agathokles  cHAP.xn. 
peopled   the  town   with   new  inhabitants,   of  whom  we 
have  no  further  account  than  that  they  are  spoken  of  as 
deserters  ^.     The  very  name  of  the  city  was  changed ;  at  Segeau 
the  bidding  of  Agathokles  it  was  no  longer  to  be  called  Dikaio- 
Segesta  but  Dikaiopolis  ^.     Such  a  change  had  been  made  P**^^* 
before  him  by  Hier5n ;  such  changes  have  been  made  after 
him  by  not  a  few  princes  who   found  the  memories   of 
history  too   strong  for  them.     Yet  jElia  did  remain  the 
formal  name  even  of  Christian  Jerusalem,  and  we  have  at 
lea*>t  coins  of  Hier6n^s  jEtna.     No  coins  of  Segesta  under 
her  new  name  of  Dikaiopolis  seem  to  have  been  preserved ; 
most  likely  none  were  ever  struck.     The  deserters  whom 
Agathokles  planted  there,  a  motley  crowd  doubtless  with 
no  conmion  traditions,  would  be  glad  to  take  up  the  old 
memories  of  their  new  home.     They  would  soon  drop  new 
Dikaiopolis  for  old  Segesta ;  they  would  presently  come  to 
fancy  themselves  Trojans,  and  at  a  time  not  far  distant 
they  would  find  the  advantage  of  bearing  the  Trojan  name. 

It  was  perhaps  while  Agathokles  was  still  at  Siesta 
that  news  came  to  him  which  stirred  him  to  a  slaughter 
akin  to  that  of  Siesta  to  be  wrought  in  Syracuse  itself. 
[This  was  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  sons  by  the 
soldiers  that  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Africa.] 

*  "  In  his  wrath  he  sent  orders  to  his  brother  Antandros,  Agatho- 

klds  mas- 

who  conmianded  for  him  at  Syracuse,  to  put  to  death  all  the  sacres  the 
kinsfolk,  young  and  old,  of  the  men  who  had  served  with  of  hia 

African 

him  in  Africa.     And  the  thing  was  done  \     It  is  wonder-  troops, 
ful  that  the  man  who  did  such  deeds  as  these  two  last  was 
allowed  to  live  for  seventeen  years  longer,  and  then  did 
not  die  in  any  public  outbreak." 

[^  Diod.  xz.  71 ;  idojiety  oXier^fKov  rois  aj/ro^Aois.]  [*  lb.] 

*  Story  of  Sioily,  p.  354,  P  Diod.  xx.  7a.] 
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CHAP.  XIT. 

§  13.   AgathohW  dealings  with  Leinokrai^s. 
B.C.  306-305. 

The  most  amazing  event  in  the  whole  life  of  Agathokles 
now  follows.  His  whole  career  is  a  series  of  the  strangest 
ups  and  downs  recorded  in  the  life  of  any  man.  And  the 
moment  when  he  seems  to  fall  lowest  is  ever  the  eve  of  a  new 
rise  to  greater  power.  But,  wide  as  was  the  experience  of 
Agathokl^  in  varioos  forms  of  success  and  failure^  one  line 
of  conduct  at  least  could  never  have  been  looked  for  from 
him;  no  man  could  have  dreamed  that  Agathokles  would 
have  given  up  power  except  under  the  sternest  pressure  of 
necessity.  Yet  this  we  shall  now  see  him  do^  and  we  shall 
have  to  speculate  as  to  his  motives^  whether  it  was  the  act 
of  a  moment  of  despair  or  part  of  a  plot  laid  in  the  deepest 
subtlety.  In  Africa  his  overthrow  has  been  complete ;  not 
an  inch  of  ground  in  that  continent  obeys  his  dominion^  not 
a  soldier  maintains  his  cause  in  arms^  while  Tunis  and  all 
that  he  had  held  has  passed  again  under  the  obedience  of 
Carthage.  He  has  come  to  Sicily  to  shed  a  vast  deal  of 
blood  for  no  intelligible  purpose^  and  then,  as  it  seemed^  to 
sink  for  a  moment  from  any  place  among  the  chief  powers 
of  the  island.  But  his  strange  fall  is  inmiediately  followed 
by  a  stranger  rise,  or  rather  he  finds  a  rival  who,  for  his 
own  subtle  ends^  will  not  allow  him  to  fall,  but  lifts  him  up 
again  in  spite  of  himself.  And,  once  lifted  up  again,  he 
finds  himself  once  more  in  his  old  place  or  in  a  greater. 
Dominion  in  Africa  has  passed  away  for  ever;  but  dominion 
in  Sicily  comes  back  in  full  measure,  and  from  dominion  in 
Sicily  he  goes  on  to  dominion  beyond  the  strait,  beyond 
Hadria ;  the  Sikeliot  king  takes  his  place  among  the  poten- 
tates of  the  Eastern  Hellenistic  world ;  and  in  the  end  he 
dreams,  but  death  hinders  him  from  more  than  dreaming, 
of  new  warfare  on  his  old  Libyan  battle-fields.  We  see 
him  now,  with  the  slaughter  of  Segesta  and  Syracuse  still 
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fresh  on  his  hands,  going  through  the  land  to  secure  the  chap.xii. 
cities  to  his  obedience^  placing  garrisons  as  he  goes^  to 
keep  down  the  rising  spirit  which  saw  in  his  misfortunes 
a  new  call  to  the  strife  for  independence  ^.  Geographical 
details  we  again  have  none ;  but  he  seems  to  go  on  success- 
fully on  his  journey  till  a  sudden  stroke^  the  stroke  of 
a  trusted  friend,  hurls  him  for  a  moment  to  the  ground. 

The  rival  power  to  Agathokles  in  Greek  Sicily—  and  all  Deino- 
Sicily  is  now  practically  Greek  except  the  actual  barbarian  opponent^ 
comer — is  still  the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates.  He  still,  j(.'^^**" 
it  would  seem^  professed  to  hold  up  the  banner  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  Akragantine  confederacy,  the 
banner  of  independence  throughout  the  island.  Before  long 
the  fact  stood  revealed  that  he  had  not  grasped  it  with  the 
same  honest  purpose  with  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Xenodikos  and  his  countrymen  had  first  up- 
raised it.  We  have  seen  him  the  enemy  of  Agathokles ; 
we  shall  see  him  so  again ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  tyranny  of  Agathokles  he  was  treated 
by  the  tyrant  with  strange  favour;  his  life  was  spared 
when  others  were  slaughtered  ^,  and  even  his  exile  seems  to 
have  been  through  his  own  free  will.  At  this  moment  he 
is  still  in  arms  against  Agathokles,  and  his  cause  has 
attraction  enough  to  win  over  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  Agathokles.  The  tyrant's  general  Pasiphilos,  in  com-  Bevolt  of 
mand  of  at  least  a  part  of  his  army  and  entrusted  by  him  *"^  ^' 
with  the  keeping  of  some  of  his  towns,  when  he  heard  of 
the  overthrow  in  Africa,  and  of  the  murder  of  Agathokles' 
two  sons,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  his 
master  was  the  falling  cause,  and  that  his  own  interests 
would  be  better  promoted  by  a  partnership  with  Deino- 
krat^.  He  won  over  his  troops  to  the  same  mind;  the 
towns  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Agathokles  he 
kept  for  himself,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
["  Diod.  K.  77.]  [•  See  above,  p.  378.] 
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CHAP.  zn.  Deinokrates,  the  terms  of  which  we  are  not  told  ^.     But 
^*'™"        the  terms  of  another  n^^tiation  we  do  hear.    The  revolt  of 


by  Agatho-  Pasiphilos  so  utterly  bowed  down  the  soul  of  Agathokl^ 
Deino-  that  he  gave  up  all  hope ;  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Deino- 
^^^^^'  krat&i,  offering  terms  which  amounted  to  utter  efhcement 
of  himself^  and  which^  if  Deinokrates  had  really  been  an 
'  honest  Syracusan  patriot,  would  have  seemed  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  dearest  wishes.  Agathokles  would  with- 
draw from  Syracuse.  The  citizens  should  be  left  to  their 
freedom  ;  Deinokrates  should  return  unhindered  to  his  own 
home.  From  the  rest  of  his  actual  dominion  he  would 
withdraw  no  less ;  he  would  not  altogether  cease  to  be  a 
potentate ;  but  he  would  remain  one  on  a  humble  scale  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  king  who  had  ruled  at  Syracuse  and 
at  Tunis.  He  asked  for  two  towns  only  on  the  northern 
coast,  away  from  both  Syracuse  and  Akragas.  They  were 
two  towns  of  his  own  recent  winning,  but  which,  the  story 
implies,  were  among  those  which  Pasiphilos  had  carried 
over  to  the  alliance  or  obedience  of  Deinokrates.  All  else 
he  would  give  up  ;  he  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  keep,  if  only 
for  his  maintenance,  his  own  birth-place  Therma  and  the 
mountain  city  and  fortress  of  Cephalcedium.  The  extent  of 
the  territory  of  these  two  towns,  towns  whose  territory 
adjoined  each  other,  should  be  the  extent  of  the  dominion 
of  Agathokl^. 
Insliujerity  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  offer  of  Agathokles  was 
propoeali.  meant  in  sincerity,  that  it  was  the  result  of  overwhelming 
fear,  of  utter  failure  of  heart,  following  on  the  desertion  of 
Pasiphilos.  So  believed  our  guide  from  Agyrium*;  so 
therefore,  we  may  believe,  did  those  whom  he  followed. 
And  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  an  explanation  of 
the  facts  might  at  once  be  set  forth  by  Antandros  as  an 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  while  Timaios  might 

[*  For  these  erenti  see  Diod.  xx.  77.] 

[^  Dioddros  (xx.  78)  examiaes  the  motives^of  Agathoklds*  offer.] 
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eagerly  seize  on  it  as  good  material  for  further  revilings  of  chap,  xiu 
bis  enemy.  From  different  points  of  view  it  might  seem 
either  more  or  less  disgraceful  to  have  been  bowed  down  by 
sudden  fright  than  to  have  laid  a  plot  of  extreme  cleverness 
and  mischief.  But  the  facts  of  the  story^  as  they  are  told 
us,  seem  better  to  agree  with  belief  in  the  plot. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  proposals  of  Agathokles^  Proposed 
whether  made  in  sincerity  or  in  craft,  did  not  please  J^^^J^^j^ 
Deinokrates.  The  purposes  of  the  exiled  leader  had  most  J?P?|^*^ 
likely  changed  since  he  first  went  into  exile.  The  favour 
then  shown  to  him  by  Agathokles  need  not  prove  that 
there  was  an  understanding  between  them  all  along ;  it 
does  at  least  prove  that  Agathokles  from  the  beginning 
imderstood  the  character  of  Deinokrates,  and  saw  that  he 
might  one  day  be  useful  for  his  ends.  Deinokrat^  had 
most  likely  gone  forth  from  exile  an  aristocrat,  but  still 
a  republican.  He  was  not  for  tyranny,  either  in  himself 
or  in  any  other.  He  was  for  a  commonwealth,  even  if  a 
commonwealth  in  which  his  own  party  should  not  have  the 
upper  hand.  But  the  life  of  an  adventurer,  largely  of  a 
successful  adventurer,  had  changed  him.  At  the  head  of  the 
greatest  force  in  Sicily,  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse,  holding  many  and  great  cities  at  his 
bidding,  he  had  learned  habits  of  command ;  he  had 
learned  the  feelings  of  a  king,  tyrant,  master  of  some 
kind ;  he  had  lost  those  of  the  citizen  and  magistrate, 
aristocratic  and  democratic  alike  *.  It  is  hardly  the  brother 
of  the  tyrant,  it  is  this  time  rather  the  exile  of  Tauro- 
menion,  who  draws  us  the  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  man  who  was  called  on  to  give  up  this  great  position  to 

\}  Diod.  XX.  79;  oItos  ycLp  fiorapxias  Ay  iwiOvjitfrilSf  r^f  fikv  kv  toTj 
'Xv(>ajtovC€ns  ^tj/ioKparias  iW&rpios  fv,  ry  8)  ijytfwifUf  rg  T&r€  o6ajf  fttpi  ainhv 
t{njp€aTUTO,  di(pfiy€iTO  ydp  ntffgy  /Air  fr\ti6voav  4  ZiapBuplon^,  Inkenf  82  rpiax}* 
KlmVy  'u6Ktw  82  toXAwk  leaL  fA€y6Xaj»'  £<rrc  airr^y  xaXcartfcu  ptkp  rw  ^vydScvr 
arpttTfjyiv,  tJ  8'  dKsj$*iq,  fiaaiXueijiy  ^X***'  ^""^P^X^t  ''^^  kiowrias  oinri/f  wtpl 
alrrdw  ttirroKpiropot.] 
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cHAP.xn.  become  a  single  citizen  in  a  democracy.  If  Deinokrates 
had  gone  back  to  Syracuse,  he  must  have  become  a  private 
man  ;  in  a  free  state  that  loved  equality  he  must  have  been 
reckoned  as  one  man  among  many;  in  an  election  he  might 
be  outvoted  by  the  demagogue  of  the  moment,  for  such 
were  better  loved  by  the  multitude  than  the  men  of  mark 
who  spake  boldly  to  them  ^.  In  this  last  saying  we  see  the 
spirit  of  the  later  carpers  at  democracy  who  had  forgotten 
how  boldly  Kledn  rebuked  the  people,  how  much  more  truly 
Nikias  might  be  said  to  have  humbled  himself  before  them. 
But  the  general  picture  is  true ;  Deinokrates  had  lost  the 
true  civic  spirit;  he  longed  for  the  power  of  the  ruler. 
It  was  the  change  which  came  over  Dion,  the  change 
which  most  likely  came  over  Hermokrates,  the  change  from 
which  nothing  short  of  the  unsullied  virtue  of  Timoleon 
could  keep  a  man  among  the  temptations  which  beset  a 
leader  of  armies  in  those  days. 
Perplexity  To  a  man  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  proposals  of 
krat68.  AgathoklSs  must  have  been  eminently  unattractive.  They 
supplied  a  test  of  his  republican  virtue  for  which  he  had  no 
mind.  The  assertor  of  the  independence  of  every  Sikeliot 
city  could  not  openly  refuse  an  offer  which  would  at  once 
give  him  all  for  which  he  had  professed  to  be  waging  war. 
The  man  who  was  dreaming  of  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse  or 
of  the  kingship  of  all  Sicily  could  not  accept  the  terms,  he 
could  not  honestly  carry  them  out — in  the  teeth,  it  might 
be,  when  the  time  came,  of  the  tyrant  himself — ^for  they 
would  be  the  overthrow  of  all  the  hopes  that  he  had  come 
to  frame.  AgathoklSs  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  as 
he  sent  message  after  message  to  Deinokrates,  praying  for 
investiture  with  the  humble  appanage  which  was  all  that 
he  craved.  Deinokrates  put  him  off  with  one  answer 
after  another;   one  time  he  demanded  that  Agathokl& 

[*  Diod.  XX.  79  ;  rov  irAiJtfovf  drrutttfUvov  rats  {nMpoxBus  rwv  dripwy  r&w 
dT^TTwr  wap/niffiay.'] 
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should  withdraw  altogether  from  Sicily;   at  another  he  chap.xii. 
called  on  him  to  give  his  children — who  were  they  just  then?  I^^g^w 
— as  hostages  ^.    Agathokles  saw  through  his  purposes,  and  thoklds 
used  them  to  his  own  ends.     While  he  was  carrying  on  his  ^no- 
negotiations  with  Deinokrates,  he  had  other  messages  to  ^^™^* 
send  to  the  exiles  in  the  army  of  Deinokrates.     He  bade 
them  see  how  their  general  was  standing  in  the  way  of 
that  achievement  of  independence  for  which  he  and  they 
professed  to  be  striving  ^.     And  his  diplomacy  was  busy  in 
other  quarters  also.     With  the  treaty  which  his  rebellious 
soldiers  in  Africa  had  made  with  Carthage  he  had  no  con- 
cern ;  but  he  thought  it  well  to  make  a  treaty  of  his  own.  Hia  tre»ty 
He  had,  for  a  while  at  leasts  given  up  all  thoughts  of  thage. 
African  warfare,  and  in  Sicily  Deinokrates  was  just  now 
more  dangerous  than  the  barbarian.     He  agreed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  Carthage  to  all  the  Sicilian  cities 
that  she   had   ever  held.      He  did   not  except  his  own 
Therma  for  which    he  was  so   earnestly   pleading  with 
Deinokrates.     Herakleia  too  was  most  likely  in  the  same 
hands.      There  was  a  grim  pleasantry  in  acknowledging 
the  Punic  right  to  them,  and  so,  while  negotiating  with 
both  Carthage  and  Deinokrates,  to  throw  in  an  apple  of 
discord  between  them. 

It  was  plain  by  this  time  that  Agathokles  was  to  be  b.  a  305. 
something  either  more  or  less  than  lord  of  Therma  and 
Cephaloedium  only.     He  was  contemplating  a  campaign  Pecuniary 
when  he  made  his  treaty  with  Carthage ;  for  he  did  not  tion  for 
acknowledge  the  Punic  claims  for  nothing.     The  price  was  ^^CmSuSI* 
two  hundred  thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  a  sum  of  firinians. 
money  variously  stated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  talents^.     He  had  still  an  army  for  whose  pay 

[»  Diod.  XX.  79.]  [«  lb.] 

['  Dioddrofi  (1.  o.)  sajf  tliat  he  received  from  the  Carthaginians  in  return 

the  gold  value  of  300  talents  of  silver.    Hultsch  (Gr.  n.  rdm.  Metrologie, 

and  Ed.  438)  regards  this  gold  payment  as  a  oonceasion  to  the  commercial 

instincts  of  the  Carthaginians.  According  to  the  legal  exchange,  silver  was  to 
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and  maintenance  such  contributions  w&e  needed,  and 
finding,  as  he  most  likely  expected  and  hoped,  that  nothing 
came  of  his  negotiations  with  Deinokrates,  he  detennined 
to  lead  that  army  against  him,  and  to  settle  the  quarrel  by 
a  battle  in  the  field  ^  But  he  did  not  run  that  risk  till  he 
had  formed  an  understanding  with  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Deinokrates  large  enough  to  counterbalance  a  frightful 
inferiority  of  numbers  on  his  own  side.  Against  the  army 
of  the  exiles,  numbering  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse,  the  king  or  tyrant,  or  whatever  is  his  true 
description,  could,  after  the  defection  of  Pasiphilos,  lead  no 
more  than  five  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse. 

Whence  either  army  set  forth  we  are  not  told,  and 
we  know  hardly  better  where  they  met  It  was  near 
Gorgion  or  Torgion,  which  an  ingenious  but  hardly  certain 
suggestion  has  placed  at  Caltavuturo  ^  among  the  Madonian 
hills,  a  site  far  inland,  but  whose  nearest  outlets  to  the  sea 
are  the  two  special  towns  of  Agathokles,  Cephalcedium 
and  Therroa.  Possibly  then  on  this  side  the  two  armies 
encamped  opposite  each  other,  with  no  small  scorn  on  the 


gold  as  one  to  ten,  and  Agathokles  would  therefore  receive  thirty  Carthaginian 
talents  of  gold.  But  the  real  value  of  gold  was  somewhat  higher  than  this, 
so  that  Carthage  gained  by  this  method  of  payment.  Holtuch  farther 
observes  that  the  two  figures  150  and  300  are  to  be  explained  by  .the 
different  reckoning  of  the  talent  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  and 
represent  no  real  divergence  in  the  statement  of  the  actual  amount  paid. 
Timaios  in  fact, — who  largely  received  his  information  from  a  Carthaginian 
Qreek  source, — knowing  that  at  Carthage  the  talent  was  smaller  by  one- 
half,  gave  the  300  talents  of  the  treaty  at  their  real  value  of  150.  The 
remarkable  correspondence  of  this  transaction  with  the  payment  by  the 
Carthaginians  of  300  talents  to  the  troops  left  by  Agathokles  in  Africa,  in 
return  for  a  similar  surrender  mentioned  above  by  Dioddroe  (xx.  69,  see 
p.  454,  note  4),  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  duplication  of  the  same 
episode  and  the  same  figures  is  suspicious.] 

[»  Diod.  XX.  89.] 

[*  Coscia,  Delle  antiche  CitUi  di  Sicilia  di  ignota  sitoazione,  cited  by 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  479.  Hdsychios  remarks  of  this  place,  T6pyiw  8pos  h  SurcAif 
5irov  ptoTTtvcvffip  al  yhti  A^*  cZ  teal  atrrci  T6pyoi,  CaItavultnro= Castle  (or 
rock)  of  the  Vultures.] 
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part  of  the  men  of  Deinokrates  for  the  small  numbers  that  chap.xil 
were  all  that  Agathoklfo  could  draw  to  his  banners  \     The  DeMrtioii 
armies  met ;   a  fierce  battle  b^^ ;    but  while  it  was  Deino- 
waging,  a  body  of  more  than  two  thousand  forsook  the  ^^^^ 
side  of  Deinokrat^  and  joined  themselves  to  the  forces  of 
Agathokles.     Deinokrates  had  still  greatly  the  upper  hand^ 
but  the  desertion  had  thrown  his  ranks  into  confusion^  and 
the  number  of  the  deserters  was  believed  to  be  far  greater 
than  it  was.     The  men  of  Agathokles  charged  with  greater 
spirit,  and  presently  drove  the  army  of  Deinokrates  before 
them.     Agathoklte  pursued  for  a  little  way,  and  then  bade  Victory 
his  men  to  cease  from  slaughter,  and  put  out  a  friendly  thoklte. 
proclamation  to  the  defeated  side.     He  was  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  their  quarrel ;  let  them  go  peaceably  to  their 
homes ;  a  defeat  when  numbers  were  so  greatly  on  their 
side  must  have  taught  them  that  it  was  vain  to  stand 
against  Agathokles.       Unless   the   proclamation    was   a 
mockery,  it  implies  that  the  exiles  were  exiles  no  longer. 
They  had  cities  and  homes  to  which  it  was  open  to  them  to 
go.     And,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  case,  the  more  part 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  were  now,  through  the  former  advance 
of  Deinokrates  and  the  change  of  sides  on  the  part  of 
Pasiphilos,  held  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  exiles. 
That  is  to  say,  the  army  of  the  exiles  was  an  army  of 
exiles  in  name  only.     They  were  most  likely  men  from  all 
parts,  gathered  round  a  kernel  of  real  Syracusan  exiles. 
Against  them  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  gates  of 
Syracuse  were  still  shut.  * 

It  was  perhaps  these  true  exiles  who  found  a  worse  fate 
after  the  battle  of  Torgion  than  the  mass  of  the  defeated 
enemy.  The  horsemen,  all  of  them  it  is  said,  escaped 
unhurt  to  an  unknown  site  called  Ambikes.  But  a  body 
of  foot,  reckoned  at  three  thousand  and  at  seven  thousand  ^, 

[}  Diod.,  1.  c] 

['  Dioddrot,  xx.  89,  gives  the  laiger  figure  on  the  aatbority  of  Tinutiot.] 
H  h  2 
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cHAF.xu.  who  had  had  perhaps  no  share  in  the  flight  or  had  re- 
covered themselves  after  it,  occupied  a  lofty  hill  during  the 
night.     Their  feelings  are  described  in  a  marked  way. 
They  despaired  of  victory  by  force  of  arms ;  they  longed  to 
see  their  friends,  their  kinsfolk,  their  native  place  and  all 
that  they  loved  in  it^.     If  these  words  mean  anything, 
they  would  point  more  naturally  to  Syracusan  exiles  than 
Perfidious  to  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  defeated  army.     They 
of  prison-    Diade  terms  with  Agathokles;  they  accepted  and  trusted  his 
®"*  plighted  faith;  they  came  down  from  their  strong  place 

and  gave  up  their  arms.  A  force  of  darters  was  presently 
brought  up,  beneath  whose  missiles  they  all  perished.  An 
act  of  perfidious  slaughter  like  this  would  be  inconceivable 
among  the  acts  of  Gel6n ;  it  would  be  without  fellow  even 
among  the  acts  of  Dionysios ;  to  the  blackness  of  the  record 
of  Agathokles  it  seems  to  make  no  perceptible  addition. 
Reconcilia-  Was  all  this  concerted  beforehand  with  Deinokrates? 
Agatho-  So  it  has  been  thought  by  a  weighty  judge*.  It  can 
D^*^*^  hardly  be  so  if  I  am  right  in  the  suggestion  that  the  men 
kraWe.  slaughtered  were  Syracusan  exiles.  But  the  arrangement 
entered  into  between  Agathokles  and  Deinokrates  is  strange 
in  any  case;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  mysterious  mercy 
shown  to  him  by  Agathokles  twelve  years  before.  It  may 
be  that  Deinokrates,  in  his  later  frame  of  mind,  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  would  come  nearer  to  attaining  his  objects 
as  second  under  a  mighty  prince  than  he  could  come  under 
a  free  constitution,  while  to  strive  any  longer  after  the 
first  place  was  to6  g^eat  a  risk.  Agathokles  and  Deino- 
krat^  came  to  terms.  Deinokrates,  with  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  the  exiles,  entered  the  service  of  the  tyrant. 
He  became  the  tyrant's  trusted  general,  commanding  always 
a  division  of  his  army^.     His  first  act  in  that  character 

['  Diod.  xz.  89  ;  lijy  fih^  U  rov  SiayofylCtaBat  vUrpf  dw€Kwiirayr€tf  iin$}/» 
/junhrrtt  Bi  <rvyy€vSn^  teal  <f>lKw  /cai  varplBos,  leat  rw  h  raiirit  koXuv.'] 
[«  Grote  (ch.  xovii.)  takes  this  view.]  [»  Diod.  xx.  90.] 
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was  to  seize  Pasiphilos  at  6ela  and  to  put  him  to  deatb|  chap.  xii. 
and  to  make  over  to  Agathokles  all  the  towns  and  fort- 
resses that  Pasiphilos  had  held.  And  to  bear  out  the 
peculiar  character  that  runs  through  the  whole  career  of 
the  two  men,  men  marked  that  Agathokles,  who  broke  his 
oaths  to  all  other  men,  always  kept  perfect  good  faith  and 
friendship  towards  Deinokrates  ^ 

§  14.  The  Later  Tear9  qf  Agathokles.     B.  c.  304-289. 

Of  the  last  sixteen  years  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Aga- 
thokles we  know^  just  as  in  the  case  of  Dionysios,  far  less 
than  we  know  of  the  twelve  earlier  years.  He  now,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six,  begins  a  time  of  seemingly  undisputed 
dominion  over  Syracuse  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily. 
He  came  distinctly  nearer  to  the  position  of  a  King  of 
Sicily  than  any  one  had  done  before  him  or  that  any  one 
in  Greek  or  Boman  times  did  again^  save  during  the  short 
hour  of  the  kingship  of  Pyrrhos,  a  kingship  in  some  sort 
handed  on  from  himself.  The  whole  island  was  not  his ; 
Halykos,  boundary  of  Dionysios  and  Timoleon,  still  parted 
off  Greek  and  Phoenician;  but  within  the  Greek  land^ 
and  the  Greek  land  now  includes  the  Sikel  land — the  only 
question  is  whether  Akragas,  which  had  so  long  withstood 
the  power  of  Agathokles,  ever  became  part  of  his  dominion. 

We  feel  that  the  range  of  our  story  is  indeed  widening  Syracuse 
when  we  not  only  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the^  ™^* 
Macedonian  princes  of  the  East,  but  when  for  the  first 
time  "  the  mighty  name  of  Rome  ^'  finds  a  direct  place  in 
the  main  stream  of  our  narrative.  We  have  as  yet  had 
glimpses  now  and  then  to  remind  us  that  the  power  which, 
little  more  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Agathokles, 
was  to  reckon  Sicily  among  its  subject  lands  was  already 
in  being,  and  had  already  taken  many  steps  on  its  path 
to  Empire.  And  we  may  be  certain  that,  if  we  had  the 
P  Diod.  XX.  90.] 
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CHAP.  xn.  original  historians  of  these  times  preserved  to  us,  the  name 

Syracuse     of  Rome  wonld  be  oftener  heard  in  Sicilian  story  than  it  is. 
itnd  Home. 

Historians  of  Syracuse  far  apart  from  each  other  in  date 

found  something  to  say  about  Rome  and  her  beginnings, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Philistos  carefully  watched  the 
course  of  Rome  and  that  Rome  carefully  watched  the 
course  of  the  master  of  Philistos.  In  his  day  we  have  seen 
that  Rome  had  direct  dealings^  if  not  with  Sicily,  yet  with 
the  islands  off  her  northern  shore  ^;  and  one  can  hardly 
avoid  the  thought  that,  at  some  stage  of  an  Italian  career 
that  stretched  from  Rhegion  to  Aukdn,  Dionysios  may 
have  at  some  time  seen  the  face  of  a  Roman  envoy  or  may 
have  commissioned  an  envoy  of  his  own  to  bear  his  words 
to  the  Roman  Senate.  Be  this  as  it  may^  we  have  now 
reached  a  time  when  the  Roman  Senate  and  People  and 
the  Sicilian  King  came  more  directly  across  each  other's 
paths.  At  one  moment  both  were  at  least  threatened  by  a 
common  enemy  and  may  well  have  taken  counsel  together 
for  a  common  interest.  At  another  moment,  in  the  shifting 
relations  of  the  Greek  states^  we  find  Agathokles  taking 
the  place  of  that  common  enemy  in  a  position,  perhaps  not 
formally  hostile,  but  certainly  unfriendly  to  Rome.  With 
Agathokles,  with  any  other  Greek  prince  of  that  day,  any 
change  of  policy  is  possible,  according  to  the  interests  or 
the  caprice  of  the  moment.  In  any  case  each  power  must 
have  watched  the  doings  of  the  other  with  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  Each,  under  whatever  pretences  and  with 
whatever  friends  or  enemies,  was  striving  to  win  so  much  of 

\}  Dioddrofl  (xiv.  93)  relates  that  the  Roman  enyoys  on  their  way  to 
Delphi  were  taken  by  pirates  of  Lipara,  but  subsequently  set  free  by  its 
Stratdgos ;  there  is  no  mention  of  this  episode,  however,  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
text.  By  the  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (Polyb.  iii.  24 ; 
Liyy,  vii.  a;)  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  traditig  with  the  Carthaginian 
Dominion  in  Sicily.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  at  that 
time  (348  B.O.)  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Sicily— 
which  early  left  its  impress  on  the  Sicilian  Greek  dialect  (see  Mommsen, 
R.  G.  i.  I59)~had  already  begun.] 
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dominion  or  supremacy  in  Southern  Italy  as  was  to  be  had.  chap.  xii. 
And  he  who  had  thought  that  dominion  in  Sicily  might 
be  best  won  by  war  in  Africa  might  haply  think  that 
dominion  in  Bruttium  and  lapygia  might  be  best  won  by 
war  in  Latium.  As  things  are,  we  are  left  to  guess ;  we 
nowhere  hear  of  Rome  and  Syracuse  crossing  swords ;  we 
nowhere  hear  even  of  their  exchanging  embassies.  But  if 
we  had  the  real  records  of  the  time^  if  we  had  a  fuller 
record  of  the  deeds  of  Agathokl^,  if  we  had  a  more  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  deeds  of  Rome,  we  should  hardly  fail 
to  find  that  two  powers  which  had  so  many  hopes  and 
fears  and  interests  touching  one  another,  had  more  direct 
dealings  with  each  other,  friendly  perhaps  at  one  stage^ 
hostile  at  another,  than  our  fragmentary  narratives  reveal 
to  us^. 

It  is  but  dimly  that  we  see  Agathoklfe  in  Italy ;  east  of 
Hadria  he  stands  out  a  little  more  distinctly.  In  the  land 
of  his  forefathers  ^,  the  land  of  his  own  early  exploits  \  he 
wars  against  both  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  and  once  at  least 
he  puts  on  the  oJiaracter  of  a  champion  of  Greeks  against 
barbarians.  In  the  list  of  the  deliverers  which  Old  Greece  Agatho- 
sent  to  the  defence  of  Taras,  the  name  of  one  Sikeliot  Tarw. 
ruler  seems  to  have  strangely  thfust  itself  in ;  but  so  the 
roll  runs ;  Alexander,  Archid4mos,  Klednymos,  Agathokles, 
Pyrrhos  *.    With  the  names  on  each  side  of  him  Agathoklls 

^  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  coarse  of  events  which  we  have  just  reached 
that  the  oontinnoiu  narratiye  of  Dioddros,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
it,  comes  to  an  end.  In  xx.  104,  105  he  tells  the  western  career  of 
Klednymos,  without  bringing  in  the  name  of  AgathoklSs.  Agathoklds' 
conquest  of  Korkyra  and  his  campaign  in  Italy  have  to  be  made  out,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  from  the  fragments  of  Dioddros'  twenty-first 
book,  and  from  such  scraps  as  we  can  find  elsewhere. 

*  See  above,  p.  364. 

'  See  above,  p.  364,  365. 

*  Strabo,  vi.  3. 4 ;  Mai  yip  t^v  MoXorrdr  *AX4$c99pov  iitTtminipavTO  M 
Mtaaaviovt  teat  A(VKaroi>s,  xai  cri  vpSrtpay  *Apxi9a/toy  rbw  * AfTjffiK&ov  icai 
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CHAP.  XII.  had  much  to  do,  though  with  the  one  that  stands  before 
him  perhaps  only  indirectly. 

In  Kleonymos  we  come  to  another  of  those  deliverers  who 
did  so  little  to  deliver.  Archid^mos  and  Alexander  in  the  past^ 
Pyrrhos  in  the  now  near  future,  were  men  of  another  kind 
from  the  two  Spartan  brothers  of  the  reign  of  Agathokles* 
Akragas  had  called  Akrotatos  into  Sicily  on  an  errand  of 
deliverance  against  Agathokl^s  himself ;  but  she  did  not  g^'n 
much  by  his  coming  \  Akrotatos  was  now  dead  ;  he  died 
before  his  father  Kleomenes.  On  his  death  the  question  of 
succession  arose,  the  question  which  in  the  tenth  century  of 
our  aera  was  not  argued  but  fought  out  one  way  in  the  court 
of  Old-Saxon  Otto,  while  to  the  West-Saxons  of  the  same 
age  the  case  seemed  so  clear  the  other  way  as  to  need 
neither  argument  nor  combat.  Shall  the  yoimger  son  or 
Kled-  the  son  of  the  elder  succeed  the  grandfather?  Shall 
Sparto.^  Kleonj^mos  son  of  Kleomenes  succeed  his  father  as  King 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  shall  Areus  son  of  Akrotatos 
and  grandson  of  Kleomenes  ?  The  elders  of  Sparta  judged 
as  did  the  wager  of  battle  at  the  court  of  Otto.  Areus 
was  chosen  rather  than  his  uncle  ^.  It  was  whispered  that 
the  sentence  was  influenced  by  other  thoughts  than  any 
rule  of  slight  hereditary  right,  and  the  fierce  temper  of 
Kleonymos  had  something  to  do  with  shutting  him  out 
from  the  honour  of  Herakleid  kingship  ^.  Anyhow  Kleony- 
mos, like  Ddrieus  two  himdred  years  before,  was  unwilling 
to  live  as  a  private  man  in  a  city  where  he  had  hoped  to 
be  a  king  *.  He  was  glad  to  seek  any  career  elsewhere, 
and   he  was  well  pleased  to  hearken  when  Taras,  as  in 

(f<Tr€po¥  KK^innfiAov  icaX  'AyaBoxXSa,  tlra  Uvppov.    Here  Klednymos  and- 
Agathoklds  are  specially  coupled  together ;  bat  the  wording  leaves  it  not 
quite  dear  whether  either  is  meant  to  be  marked  as  an  enemy  of  Borne. 
Klednymos  at  any  rate  was  such. 

{}  Diod.  xix.  ao.] 

['  Paus.  iii.  6 ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  zxvi ;  Agis,  iii.] 

['  Plut.  Pyrrh.  xxvi.]  [<  See  Sicily,  ii.  84,  85.] 
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the  days  of  Archid&mos^  sent  a  voice  across  the  sea  to  chap.xii. 

her  metropolis,  praying  that  a  Hferakleid  prince   might 

again  come  to  deliver  the  colonists  of  Sparta  from  their 

enemies. 

Those  enemies  are  described  as  Lucanians  and  Romans^.  Kledny- 

Peace  had  been  made  between  Rome  and  Samniom,  one  ™°by 

condition  of  which  was  the  independence  of  the  Lucanians  *.  Tarantmea 

agamst 
Those  abiding  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  were  thus  likely  Lucftnians. 

at  any  moment  to  be  supported  by  the  power  of  Rome. 

Whether  eager  to  strengthen  their  colonists  or  anxious  to 

get  rid  of  Kle6nymos,  the  Spartan  Senate  listened  to  the 

prayer  of  the  Tarantines,  who  were  ready  with  ships  and 

provisions  to  convey  to  Italy  any  force  that  might  be  sent 

to  their  help.      On  the  familiar  recruiting-ground  of  Tai- 

naron,  Kleonymos  got  soldiers  together  to  the  number  of 

five  thousand.     With  these  he  crossed  in  the  Tarantine 

ships  ;    he  landed  at  Taras  ^  ;  he  took  the  command ;  he 

enrolled  the  militia  of  the  city,  horse  and  foot ;  he  gathered 

other  forces  from  the  Italian  Greeks  till  his  army  was  said 

to  reach  the  tale  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 

horse.     And  the  Messapians,  to  whom  Taras  was  to  be  a 

woe  but  who  had  once  at  least  shown  themselves  a  woe  to 

Taras*,  also  joined  his    banners,  perhaps  believing  that 

Lucanians  and  Romans  were  likely  to   prove  a  greater 

woe.     His  presence  clearly  caused  no  small  fear  among  the 

native  nations  who  were  hostile  to  Taras.    Two  men  of  the 

['  Diod.  XX.  104.] 

p  This  appears  from  Livy,  x.  ii.  Cf.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  314 
seqq.] 

['  For  Klednymos'  expedition,  see  Diod.  xx.  104;  Livy,  x.  -2;  Ar.  de 
Mir.  Ausc.  78;  and  cf.  J.  J.  Rospatt,  Philologus,  xxiii.  7a  seqq.,  and 
Mommsen,  R.  G.  i.  378.] 

I*  Strabo,  on  the  aathority  of  Antioohos,  gives  the  reply  of  the 
Delphian  Oracle  to  Pbalanthos,  who  was  about  to  settle  his  Parthenian 
colonists  on  the  Italian  shore : — 

XaT^pi6v  roi  dwira,  Tdpavrd  re  vlova  6^fAov 
OUjjffat,  /cat  vij/ia  'law^taai  y(wia$at,'\ 
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cHAP.xn.  Peucetian  nation^  whose  pranomena  we  have  as  Aulus  and 

Kle6ny-      Gaius^,  sought  to  slay  him  by  poison  ;  but  their  plot  was 

Italy.         f oond  out^  and  they  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  Tarantine 

justice.     Of  those  against  whom  he  came  specially  to  act, 

his  great  display  of  force  awed  the  Lucanians,  and  they 

at  once  made  peace  with  Taras*.     When  Roman  vanity 

is  concerned  in  any  narrative,  the  truth  is  not  easy  to  get 

at.     But  we  may  safely  set  aside  the  story  that  the  Consul 

Marcus  ^milius  drove  Kleonymos  back  to  his  ships  in  a 

single  battle,  and  the  yet  wilder  tale  that,  on  the  approach 

of  the  Dictator  Gains  Junius,  he  sailed  away  from  Italy 

Peace  be-    without  meeting  the  Romans  at  all  ^.    The  truth  is  that  the 

Taraa  and  Romans  joined  in  the  peace  with  the  Lucanians  *.     Eleven 

Lucanians.  y^j-g  i^ter  there  was  a  treaty  in  force  between  Rome  and 

probably     Taras,  by  which  no  Roman  ship  of  war  might  come  nearer 

included     ^  ^j^g  ^j^     ^Yi&n  the  headland  of   the   Lakinian  Hera*. 

in  peace  •^ 

with  There  is  no  time  but  this  at  which  such  terms  are  likely  to 

Taras.  . 

have  been  agreed  on.     Rome  had  no  object  in  warring 

against  Taras,  except  to  please  her  Lucanian  allies,  and  her 
Lucanian  allies  were  of  little  interest  to  her  except  as  a 
check  on  the  Samnites.  If  the  Lucanians  thought  it  good 
to  make  peace,  Rome  had  no  call  to  fight  against  Taras 
and  Klednymos  on  her  own  account. 

Kle6nymos  had  now  a  grand  position,  but  a  difficult  one. 
If  there  was  no  enemy  to  fight  against,  there  was  no  need 
for  him  and  his  army.  But,  like  so  many  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian commanders  on  foreign  service,  like  his  own 

[*  Arist.  de  Mir.  Auac.  c  78.]  [•  Diod.  xx.  104.] 

['  Livy,  X.  a.  Livy,  as  Rospatt  (Op.  cit.  74)  points  out,  makes  these 
events  happen  a  year  later  than  the  date  of  Klednymos'  Italian  adventore. 
But  see  Mommsen,  R.  G.  i.  378.] 

I*  Arnold.  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  315,  observes  that  it  is  remarkable  that 
Dioddros,  while  mentioning  the  treaty  between  the Taran tines  and  Lucanians, 
is  silent  as  to  the  peace  that  must  now  have  been  concluded  between  them 
and  the  Romans,  although  "  he  had  just  before  named  the  Romans  as  being 
also  at  war  with  the  Tarantines.**] 

['  Appian,  Samnit  7.    See  Appendix  VIII.] 
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brother  most  of  all,  Klednymos  had  altogether  fallen  away  chap.  xn. 
from  all  Spartan  virtue.     He  began  with  a  piece  of  gross 
treason  against  the  eanse  which  he  had  come  to  support. 
The   men  of  Metapontion  had  failed  to  send  their  con- 
tingent to  his  force  with  those  of  the  other  Italiot  cities. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  stir  up  the  Lucanians  with  whom  he  KleAny- 
had  just  made  his  treaty  to  join  him  in  a  sudden  attack  on  ^^  MeU- 
Metapontion  ^.     At  the  appointed  moment  he  came  him-  J^i*^^®*' 
self ;  he  wrung  from  the  Metapontines,  if  the  figures  be 
right,  the  huge  sum  of  six  hundred  talents,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  hostages,  he  carried  off  two  hundred  maidens  of 
the  chief  families  of   Metapontion  *.     With  the  Spartan  He  plana 
garb  cast  aside — ^no  Gylippos  had   come  this  time — in-  on  Sidly. 
dulging  in  every  kind  of  excess,  treating  his  friends  as 
slaves  and  doing  nothing  against  any  enemy  *,  Klednymos 
was  seized  with  a  fancy  for  playing  the  deliverer  on  a 
new  field.     It  is  that  fancy  which  brings  him  within  the 
immediate  range  of  our  story.     The   Spartan  of  whom 
Greek  Italy  was  weary  would,  like  his  brother,  cross  over 
into  Sicily,  and  win  back  independence  for  the  cities  that 
were  under  the  yoke  of  Agathokles  *.     He  came  not ;  but 
the  purpose,  the  threat,  had   no  small  influence  on  the 
whole  later  career  of  the  man  whom  he  threatened. 

[}  For  Klednymos  at  Metapontion,  see  Diod.  xz.  104 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  605. 
About  the  same  time  (Diod.  xx.  loi)  Agathoklds  was  making  a  piratical 
descent  on  Lipara,  where  he  demanded  fifty  talents.  The  citizens  asked 
for  time  to  collect  this  sam,  whereupon  Aigathoklds  plundered  the  treasuries 
of  Aiolos  and  Hdphaistos.  The  fact  that  the  Metapontines  paid  the  600 
talents  gives  a  measure  of  the  oomparative  wealth  of  the  two  cities.  But 
Metapontion  never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  its  coinage  now  ceases.] 

^  Cf.  CsBsar  Borgia  at  Gapua ;  but  the  number  is  that  of  the  Cardinal 
Baltbasar  Cossa  at  Bologna. 

'  Diud.  XX.  104 ;  AwoOifuvos  ri^y  htuetwiK^  laBrfra^  ZirriXn  rpwpSiv,  leal 
robs  wiarivacarras  airf  icaraiovXovfJiwos'  rtiKueavras  ydip  ix'^  9wdfi€is  itai 
XoprjyiaSf  o^iv  T§r  'Xv&prrjs  Si^iO¥  iwpa^tr, 

*  lb. ;  iv€fi6\€T0  yap  ivl  rffif  XtK€}Jay  crpart^iWf  &s  ri^  rvpotyrlUa  fi^v 
KoraKi^anf  ri^r  'Aifa$0M\4ous,  ri^r  d'  airroyofuay  rois  StxcXi^trrcus  dmMcard- 
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cfHAP.xii.  Klednymos  was  coining  to  Sicily,  but  he  put  off  his 
UneuooeBB-  coming^.  It  was  perhaps  during  this  interval  that  he 
on  the  made  a  wild  and  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  head  of  the 
Kl^ny-  Hadriatic  gulf,  which,  as  witnessed  by  the  traditions  and 
mos.  monuments  of  Patavium,  rests  on  other  groimds  than  his 

imaginary  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  and 
dictator^.  But  it  is  on  the  Greek  side  of  Hadria  that 
he  most  concerns  us.  Sicily  might  wait  till  her  deliverer 
could  come  with  greater  power  to  her  help.  Kle6nymos 
would  meanwhile  throw  himself  into  the  whirlpool  of 
general  Greek  affairs;  he  might  come  forth  something 
more  than  a  Herakleid  refused  the  ancient  Spartan  king- 
ship ;  he  might  come  forth  a  king  of  the  newer  type  of 
He  seizes  Elassandros  and  AgathoklSs.  To  find  a  centre  for  his 
B.C.  303.  dominion,  the  coming  deliverer  of  Syracuse  began  by 
enslaving  the  twin-sister  of  Syracuse.  At  this  moment 
Korkyra  ranked  high  among  those  Greek  commonwealths 
which  still  kept  up  any  measure  of  freedom.  Some  years 
B.C.  312.  before  Korkyraian  energy  had  caused  the  forces  of  Kas- 
sandros  to  withdraw  from  the  kindred  cities  of  ApoUonia 
and  Epidamnos.  Of  these  ApoUonia  again  became  free; 
Epidamnos  was  allowed  by  her  kinsfolk  to  pass  under  the 
power  of  the  Illyrian  Glaukias,  a  king  likely  enough  to  be 
no  worse  master  than  the  Macedonian  ^.  But  Korkyra 
herself  was  free  when  Kleonymos  swept  down  through  her 
narrow  strait  and  took  her  city,  whether  by  storm  or  on 
terms  is  not  distinctly  said.  The  citizens  had  to  pay 
largely  in  money  and  to  receive  a  garrison*,  and  Kled- 
nymos himself,  foimder  of  the  new  kingdom^  made  it  his 
head-quarters  for  a  season.  No  place  could  be  better 
suited  for  one  who  designed  at  least  to  watch  the  course 

'  DiocL  XX.  104 ;  bwtpBifxtvos  lui  rov  vap6yT05  ra^rrpt  r^  crpartiay, 

•  Livy,  X.  a.    See  Appendix  VIII.  •  DiocL  xix.  78. 

*  lb.  XX.  104;  ivXtvatv  cfr  Kiptcvpaof,  ical  ieparfi<ra5  r^s  w6k€cnf  XFtM^'''^^ 
re  vkif$os  flfffwpA^arOf  xai  ^pjvpSii^  iytcariiTTrjfft, 
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of  Rome  and  of  Agathokl^  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  chap.  xn. 
potentates  who  were  tearing  Greece  in  pieces  on  the 
other  ^.  The  island  still  kept  the  position  which  it  had 
held  in  the  days  of  Perikles  at  the  main  point  of  com- 
munication between  the  Greeks  of  East  and  West.  The 
Korkyra  of  Kleonymos  was  to  be  the  centre  and  head  of 
a  dominion  stretching  on  both  sides  of  Hadria;  in  his 
eyes  Taras  and  the  other  Italiot  cities  were  parts  of  his 
realm.  His  position  seemed  so  strong  that  his  fellow-kings 
Kassandros  and  Demetrios  the  Besi^er  each  sought  his 
friendship  against  the  other.  He  refused  to  join  himself 
to  either  *.  Presently  news  came  of  some  movement  at  Disastrous 
Taras  and  the  neighbouring  cities  which  he  chose  to  look  campaign 

on    as  rebellion.      He  went  over  to  chastise  them.      But  ^^  ^l®^°y- 

moe. 

he  never  reached  the  objects  of  his  vengeance.  The 
barbarians  and  the  elements  fought  for  the  Italiots.  He 
took  two  unknown  towns ;  but  he  was  presently  defeated 
in  battle  by  the  people  of  the  land,  and  a  storm  destroyed 
many  of  his  ships.  With  what  remained  of  his  land  and 
sea- force,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Korkyra. 

This  is  the  last  event  on  our  side  of  the  Greek  world 
which  is  recorded  in  the  continuous  text  of  our  Sicilian 
guide.  Our  next  glimpse,  by  the  feebler  light  of  a  frag- 
ment, shows  us  AgathoklSs  engaged  in  an  Italian  campaign 
in  which  the  occupation  of  Korkyra  seems  to  come  in  as 
a  kind  of  incident.  In  whose  hands  was  Korkyra  at  that 
moment  ?  In  our  fragmentary  narrative  we  hear  nothing 
of  Kle6nymos  after  his  return  to  Korkyra  from  the  hapless 
Italian  expedition  just  recorded.  As  far  as  our  narratives 
are  concerned,  he  might  still  have  been  in  possession ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely,  though  the  indications 
are  very  slight,  that  Klednymos  had  been  driven  out  by 

*  Diod.  XX.  104 ;  Biayoovfitvos  dpfnjrrjpi^  ro^^  rf  t6w^  xpffi<raiT$at,  «a2 
ToTr  vtfH  r^  *EAA(£8a  vpiyfiaatv  k^9p€^iy, 

*  lb.  105  ;  TojJrflw  fikv  obZtrip^  vpoaiBtro, 
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CHAP.  XII.  DSmStrios,  and  that  DSmetrios,  in  one  of  his  occasional  fits 
of  generosity,  had  given  back  freedom  to  the  island  ^.  At 
all  events^  it  was  at  this  moment  besieged^  and  closely 
pressed^  by  land  and  sea^  by  the  forces  of  Kassandros^. 
Agathokles  meanwhile^  accompanied  by  his  grandson 
Archagathos,  was  warring  in  Italy^  against  what  enemy 
is  not  distinctly  said.  Agathokl^  needed  very  little  excuse 
for  attacking  either  Greeks  or  barbarians.  We  only  know 
that  he  had  in  his  army  mercenary  Etroscans  and  Ligu- 
rians^  and  we  know  how  they  fared.  At  some  stage  of  his 
march,  the  thought  came  into  his  head  to  deliver — ^that 
is  the  word  used  3— the  city  which  was  just  now  besieged 
by  Kassandros.  The  men  of  Korkyra  may  have  been  so 
unwise  as  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Syracusan  king  as 

Agatbo-      captain-general  of  a  kindred  commonwealth.     In  any  case 

IrlAfl  861X68 

Korkyra.    ^^^  island-lord*  grasped  at  the  chance  of  enlarging  his 
B.C.  300.     island-realm.     He  dashed  across  the  narrow  sea,  as  Kle5- 
nymos  had  done. 

Master  alike  of  besieged  and  of  besiegers,  the  lord 
of  Syracuse  became  lord  of  Korkyra ;  the  foundations  of 
Archias  and  of  Chersikrat&  obeyed  a  single  ruler.  Dio- 
nysios  had  opened  Hadria  to  Syracusan  fleets  and  to 
Syracusan  dominion ;  he  never  established  his  power  so 
near  to  the  borders  of  continuous  Hellas  as  the  new  pos- 
session of  Agathokles.  In  his  voyage  to  Korkyra,  as  in 
his  voyage  to  Africa,  Agathokles  pointed  the  way  to  rulers 
of  Sicily  in  far  later  times.  Again  and  again,  when 
Korypho  had  supplanted  Korkyra,  did  the  Long  Island  with 
the  single  city  pass  into  the  hands  of  Dukes  and  Kings  of 
Palermo.     The  connexion  of  the  two  islands  lasted  even 

^  Diod.  XX.  105 ;  see  Appendix  YIII. 
[•  Diod.  xxi.  fr.  a.] 

['  lb. ;  KipKvpa  .  .  .  bwb  *Aya$oic\4om  ficurtXiws  lUx€Xlas  ipfnj<T$rj.'] 
[*  Agathoklds  in  the  above  fragment  has  for  the  first  time  the  title 
**  King  of  ^oilj.**    But  see  above,  p.  443,  notes.] 
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when  it  had  become  a  name^  when  the  King  of  Sicily  who  chap.xu. 

reigned  over  Corf  il  had  ceased  to  be  a  ruler  on  Trinakrian 

soil. 

Of  Agathokles  in  his  character  of  lord  of  Korkyra  two  Agatho- 
anecdotes  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  the  point  of  one  of  kof- 
of  which  is  clear  enough.     Some  ships  of  his  had  carried  ^^^' 
off  sheep  from  the  coast  of  Ithake,  and  the  islanders  came 
to  complain.     The  man  of  Therma  and  Syracuse,  oddly 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  very  earliest  inhabitants  of 
his  land^  told  them  that  they  had  suffered  but  a  slight 
vengeance  at  Sicilian  hands.    Their  king  had  once  invaded 
his  island^  and  he  had  not  only  carried  off  the  sheep^  but 
put  out  the  eye  of  the  shepherd  ^. 

The  tale  points  to  that  jesting  and  mocking  vein  which  won 
Agathokles  the  good  will  of  the  Syracusan  mob.  A  wilder 
story  has  been  thought  to  point  to  warfare  or  proposed  war- 
fare on  the  Epeirot  coast,  for  which  Korkyra  would  be  the 
natural  starting-point.  Agathokles  is  made  to  ask  the  Syra- 
cusans  for  two  thousand  soldiers  to  enable  him  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  some  who  were  seeking  to  put  Phoinike  into 
his  hands  *.  This  looks  like  that  Phoinike  which  lies  some-  TTie'^Phoi- 
what  inland  from  the  coast  that  looks  from  the  mainland  Puiyainos. 
on  the  northern  promontory  of  Korkyra.  The  confusion 
must  have  been  tempting  with  the  better-known  warfare  in 
Phoenician  Africa  and  Phoenician  Sicily.  The  story  seems 
further  to  point  to  some  dim  memory  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  Agathokles  in  his  own  city,  appearing  before  the  Syra- 
cusan mob,  perhaps  as  a  constitutional  king,  perhaps  rather 

\}  Plat.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophth.,  8.  y.  Agathokles.] 
•  Polyainoe,  v.  3.  6;  *Aya0oiek7js  Hnrxi^ovs  crpart&nas  ffwrrrayfjUvovs 
ffTfja€  irapd.  'S.vptucovciw  els  9ia0Tf06fM€vos  h  r^  ^otvimjVf  iftdffKCJi^  rwr  kicu 
Tivcb  wfio^b6yTas  fi*r^  (rirovS^  airr^  ieak€ty.  See  Appendix  YIII.  [See 
Droyeen,  Gesch.  d.  HelleiiiBmufl,  1.  560.  But  as  Schabert  (Op.  cit.  aoi) 
points  out,  a  town  of  the  name  of  ^oiyUij  would  not  naturally  have  the 
article  before  its  name.  Moreover  the  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  below 
as  ^riKCfy  which  can  only  mean  Carthaginians,  and  could  not  be  i4>plied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  Phoinikd.] 
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CHAP.  XII.  as  a  republican  ma^strate.  The  men  were  gpranted;  but 
Agathokles^  when  he  had  got  what  he  wanted,  took  no  more 
heed  to  Phomike,  but  went  off  to  take  certain  fortresses 
near  Tauromenion  ^ 

The  anecdote-mongers,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  are 
quite  capable  of  preserving  very  good  material  from  very 
good  sources.     They  are  equally  capable  of  any  misunder- 
standing or  confusion.     Nothing  here  can  be  made  out  of 
the  mention  of  Tauromenion,  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
story  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  name  PhoinikS,  which 
Agatho-      the  collector  clearly  did  not  understand.     We  know  on 
turns  to      better  evidence  that  from  conquered  Korkyra  Agathokles 
I**ly-         went  back  to  his  army  in  Italy  to  find  that,  during  his 
Ligurian    absence,    his    Ligurian    and    Etruscan    mercenaries    had 
^mer"^  mutinied  against  Archagathos,  demanding  their  pay.     He 
cenaries.     had  other  troops  with  him,  by  whose  means  he  was  able  to 
slaughter  them  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  ^.     He  then 
began  to  besiege  a  town  whose  name  is  given  as  Ethse  ^ ; 
but  the  massacre  had  offended  the  Bruttians^ — a  notice 
which  looks  as  if  they  had  before  been  in  his  alliance,  and 
therefore  as  if  he  wei'e  warring  against  some  Greek  city. 
The  barbarians  gathered  in  great  force  and  set  upon  him 
with  such  effect  that  he  had  to  withdraw  to  Syracuse  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 

Of  such  reverses  AgathoklSs  had  had  some  experience 
already,  and  they  did  not  seriously  shake  his  power.  He 
kept  possession  of  Korkyra  till  he  found  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  for  winning  a  powerful  ally. 
We  now  get  a  glimpse  at  his  domestic  relations.  The 
widow  of  Damas,  the  mother  of  the  two  sons  who  were 
killed  in  Africa,  had  died  before  the  African  expedition. 

^  Folyain.  1.  c. ;  dpfj^fjcas  M  rohs  <TVfi/*ixovs  rd,  v€fi  li^v  Tavpo/uvirir 

<l>po{pta  KoriiTKajptv,    See  Appendix  VIII. 

[•  Diod.  xxi.  fr.  3.]  [»  lb.] 

[^  lb. ;    rw  h\  B/>€rrW  dAAorplov  M  ravra  vpdr  aJbrh¥  JkartOhrvy, 

ic.r.X.] 
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The  second  wife  of  Agathokl^,  she  who  bore  an  ill  name  ohap  xii. 
together  with  his  son  Archagathoe,  must  also  have  died  or 
been  divorced.     The  grandfather  of  the  younger  Archa- 
gathos  took  in  the  end  a  third  wife  from  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Theoxena  by  name,  who  has  been  Marriage 
thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy^s  queen  Berenik6  by  klfie  with 
her  first  husband  ^     The  date  of  the  marriage  cannot  be  ^*^®^- 
fixed  exactly;   but  it  points  to  close  relations  between 
Agathokles  and  the  Alexandrine  courts  where  the  murder 
of  Ophelias  may  have  been  thought  to  have  removed  an 
ofiicer  who  might  be  dangerous  to  his  sovereign.     Friend- 
ship with  Ptolemy  and  Berenikd  may  also  have  led  Agatho- 
kles to  draw  nearer  to  one  who  was  to  be  the  next  great 
name  in  Sicilian  history,  and  who,  if  not  to  be  as  Timole6n, 
was  at  least  not  to  be  as  himself, — Pyrrhos  of  Epeiros. 

The  marriage  of  Lanassa  is  strangely  mixed  up  in  our  His 
fragmentary  narrative  with  one  of  her  father^s  characteristic  Lanassa 
deeds  of  treachery  and  bloodshed.     The  Syracusan  fleet  is  p^^**^ 
called  out,  seemingly  to  take  the  bride  in  royal  array*  to 
her  new  home  in  Molottis.     It  seems  to  be  implied  that 
the  preparations  had  raised  fear  even  among  the  allies  of 
Agathokles  as  being  greater  and  of  a  more  warlike  air  than 
was  needed  for  a  wedding-procession  on  the  waves.     Aga- 
thokles found  it  needful  to  send  a  message  to  KrotSn, 
ruled  then  by  a  tyrant  named  Menedemos,  who  is  described 
as  his  friend,  bidding  him  fear  no  danger;   the  fleet  is 
simply  going  to  Epeiros  with  the  betrothed  of  the  Epeirot 

\}  Justin,  zziii.  a  ;  cf.  Droysen,  G.  d.  Hellenismus,  i.  560,  603.] 
[^  Diod.  zzi.  fr.  4;  aroKf  KtKoaixtjiUrqw  ^ai\iK$.  Schubert  regards 
this  stratagem  as  due  to  the  invention  of  Douris  (who  in  the  succeeding 
fragment  of  Dioddros  is  mentioned  by  name).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Krotdn, 
as  we  see  from  the  succeeding  paragraph,  was  only  taken  after  a  regular 
si ege.  In  this,  the  more  probable  version  of  the  afiair,  in  which  the  stratagem 
plays  no  part,  Dioddros  probably  followed  Timaios.  But  he  has  impsjrtially 
repeated  both  accounts  without  observing  their  inconsistency.  The  point 
of  the  "  stratagem  **  woiild  have  been  the  immediate  capture  of  Elrot6n  by 
a  coup  de  tnain,"] 

VOL.  IV.  I  i 
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CHAP.  XII.  King.  We  can  hardly  infer  that  Lanassa  was  made  to 
tarry  on  the  road  for  such  an  end ;  we  must  therefore 
suppose  that  it  was  on  the  voyage  back  again  that  Aga- 
thokles — present^  it  seems,  in  person — attacked  his  confiding 
ally^  besi^ed  his  city^  walled  it  in  from  sea  to  sea^  and 
Agatho.  brought  mines  and  catapults  to  bear  upon  its  wall.  The 
tures  Krotoniats  and  their  master  surrendered  in  sheer  fear.   But 

Krotdn.  ^jj^y  YisA  better  have  fought  to  the  death ;  the  houses  were 
plundered  and  the  men  slaughtered.  Agathokles  then 
made  an  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  lapygians  and 
Peucetians ;  he  left  a  garrison  in  Krot&n  and  went  on  to 
Syracuse. 
Called  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  all  his  Italian  expeditions  it 

TaianUnes.  was  that  Agathokles  appeared  as  the  successor  of  Kle6- 
nymos  in  the  championship  of  Taras.  One  might  say  that 
it  must  needs  have  been  the  first  of  all^  that  no  man  or  city 
could  have  trusted  him  after  he  had  once  shown  himself  in 
the  land.  It  may  specially  be  said  that  the  alliance  just 
spoken  of  with  Peucetians  and  lapygians  looks  like  designs 
against  Taras.  But  all  changes  of  side  are  possible  in  these 
times^  and  Messapians  had  served  imder  Klednymos.  But 
in  truth  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  with  the  last  story 
than  with  the  first.  Agathokles  had  no  need  to  show  him- 
self personally  in  Italy  for  every  Italiot  and  Italian  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  His  career  in  Sicily 
and  in  Africa  must  have  been  quite  well  enough  known  for 
the  tyrant  of  Kroton  and  the  democracy  of  Taras  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  kind  of  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal* 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  no  bound  to  the 
human  power  of  being  deluded^  and  that  a  man  like  Aga- 
thokles knew  perfectly  well  that,  after  every  deed  of 
treachery  and  slaughter,  he  would  find  fresh  victims  ready 
to  put  themselves  into  his  power  for  another.  And  in  his 
dealings  with  Taras  we  are  not  able  to  speak  of  treachery 
and  slaughter ;  for  all  that  is  recorded  is  the  simple  fact, 
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without  date  or  detail,  that  the  Tarantines  did  call  him  in  chap.  xn. 
as  a  helper.  And  that  character  seems  best  to  fit  in  with 
the  last  recorded  of  his  Italian  campaigns.  There  he  sets 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  thirty  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  horse,  while  his  admiral  Stilpon  leads  out 
the  fleet  to  act  in  partnership.  His  commission  is  to  lay  Bruttian 
waste  the  sea-coast  of  the  Bruttian  country ;  but  he  has  ^"Ji^atho- 
small  success ;  most  of  his  ships  are  lost  in  a  storm  ^.  His  ^^* 
master  by  land  fares  better.  He  besieges  Hippdnion,  now 
in  Bruttian  hands,  and  takes  the  town  by  dint  of  mihtary 
engines  ^.  The  Bruttians  as  a  body  are  frightened  at  his 
success ;  they  make  a  treaty  and  give  hostages ;  he  leaves 
a  garrison  in  Hippfinion,  and  withdraws  to  Syracuse — it 
may  have  been  to  Taras.  When  AgathoklSs'  back  is 
turned,  the  Bruttians  repent  them  of  their  submission ;  they 
break  their  oaths ;  they  march  in  full  force  on  Hippdnion ; 
they  cut  the  garrison  in  pieces,  and  carry  off  their  own 
hostages.  They  thus,  we  are  told,  set  themselves  free 
from  the  dominion  of  Agathoklfis^  A  treaty  with  him 
seems  to  be  looked  on  as  the  same  thing  with  taking  him 
to  master. 

We  hear  no  more ;  Taras  is  not  mentioned ;  but  this  cam- 
paign or  part  of  a  campaign  seems  more  like  the  act  of  one 
charged  with  the  relief  of  a  Greek  city  than  either  that  in 
which  he  conquered  Korkyra  or  that  in  which  he  slew  the 
men  of  Kroton.  Rome  and  Taras  were  now  at  peace ;  the 
championship  of  Taras  would  not  imply  hostility  to  Rome  ; 
but  Rome  and  the  champion  of  Taras  were  not  likely  to 
look  on  one  another  with  very  friendly  feelings.  But  on 
the  Tarantine  position  of  Agathokl^s  there  is  not  a  word  to 
say  beyond  guess-work.  If  it  had  to  do  with  the  campaign 
of  Hipp6nion,  it  must  have  come  very  late  in  his  life.  That 
is  the  last  warfare  of  Agathokles  that  is  recorded  ;  it  may 

[1  Diod.  xxi.  fr.  8.]  [»  lb.] 

['  lb. ;  Airt\v$rj(Tav  Ttj^  *Aya9oick4ovs  SvraaTc/a; .] 

1  i  2 
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CHAP.  xn.  not  have  been  the  last  that  he  waged ;  it  was  assuredly  not 
the  last  that  he  designed. 

Another         *  ''When  he  was  seventy-two  years  old  and  had  reigned 

expedition  twenty-eight  years,  he  began  to  think  of  his  old  war&re, 

Slanned  ^      ^       ^  o 

yAgatho-and  began  to  plan  another  expedition  against  Carthage^. 

To  this  end  he  got  together  a  great  army  and  fleet,  and 

had  a  camp  pitched  near  -^tna,  where  his  grandson  Archa- 

gathos  commanded.     But  Agathoklfe  felt  himself  failing, 

and  thought  it  time  to  provide  for  the  succession.     For 

this  he  chose  his  son  Agathokles,  which  naturally  gave 

offence  to  his  grandson,  Archagathos,  the  son  of  his  elder 

son,  who  moreover  had  shown  greater  capacity  for  com- 

Bebellion   mand.    The  old  Agathokles  sent  orders  to  Archagathos  to 

of  Archa- 
gathos.      give  up  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  uncle.     On  this 

he  rebelled ;  he  slew  his  uncle,  and  began  to  conspire  the 

Aga-         death  of  his  grandfather.     He  is  said  to  have  engaged  one 

thoklds 

poisoned     MainSn,  a  special  favourite  of  the  old  tyrant,  whom  he  had 
by  Maindn. 

spared  in  the  massacre  at  Segesta  on  account  of  his  beauty, 

to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  lingering  poison.     When  Agatho- 

kl^  felt  that  his  end  was  coming,  he  sent  away  his  wife 

and  his  young  children  to  the  care  of  King  Ptolemy  in 

Holds        Egypt  ^,  and  was  quite  alone.     He  held  one  more  assembly 

for  last       of  the  people.     He  told  them  not  to  continue  his  power 

time.  *^     ^  ^ 

♦  From  Story  of  Sicily,  p.  259. 

P  For  Agathoklds*  preparations  for  a  new  campaign  against  Carthage 
and  his  poisoning  by  MainOn,  see  Diod.  xzi.  £r.  16.] 

[^  Justin,  zziii.  a.  Droysen  (G.  d.  H.  i.  602)  points  out  that,  owing  to 
his  treaty  with  Ddmdtrioe,  Agathoklds  had  at  this  time  taken  np  a  hostile 
position  towards  Ptolemy  and  the  Egyptians.  Aooording  to  this  view,  he 
sent  Theozena  and  her  children  to  Egypt,  not  for  their  own  safety,  but 
that  they  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  son  Agathoklds,  whom  he 
had  marked  out  for  the  succession.  This  Agathoklds  was,  however,  slain 
by  Archagathos.] 
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to  any  one  else^  and  specially  to  punish  the  rebellion  and  ohap.  xu. 
impiety  of  his  grandson.     And  so  he  died,  his  body^  some 
said,  being  put  on  the  pile  for  burning  before  he  was  fully 
dead/' 

The  last  public  act  of  Agathokles,  when  he  found  that^  Syracusan 
perhaps  both  through  sickness  and  poison,  perhaps  through  ^^^ 
sickness  only,  his  life  was  ebbing  away,  was  [as  we  have  ^  ^^^ 
seen]  to  call  one  more  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people  ^.  kids. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  the  holding  of  the  ordinary  assemblies 
had  never  stopped.     In  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  when 
one  massacre  after  another  had  got  rid  of  all  the  party  of 
opposition,  there  was  less  reason  than  ever  why  the  general, 
tyiunt,  king,  whatever  we  choose  to  call  him  should  shrink 
from  gathering  together  those  to  whom  he  had  done  no 
damage,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  threaten  him  with 
any.     The  bloodiest  of  tyrants  had  been  so  bloody  that  he 
could  afford  to  be  the  mildest  for  the  rest  of   his  days. 
But  this  last  time  he  had  something  more  serious  to  do  His 
than  simply  to  crack  his  jokes  for  the  amusement  of  an  J^tament. 
admiring  mob.     The  short  report  of  his  speech  makes  hiTii 
set  forth  the  impiety  of  his  grandson  and  call  upon  the 
people  to  punish  him;  he  is  further  made  to  say  that  he 
restores  to  them  the  democracy^.     Agathokles,  captain- 
general  of  Syracuse,  would  hardly  have  used  this  formula ; 
he  would  have  said  that  there  was  no  democracy  to  restore, 
because  no  democracy  had  ever  been  abolished.    The  people 
of  Syracuse  were  there  in  their  lawful  assembly,  listening 
to  the  chief  magistrate  whom  they  themselves  had  chosen. 
What  he  most  likely  meant  was  that  he  had  no  wish  that 
the  people  of  Syracuse  should  continue  his  extraordinary 
powers  to  any  member  of  his  fitmily.     The  son  whom  he 

[}  Diod.  zxi.  fr.  i6 ;  ktcKXTfatd^as  r^¥  Xa&vJ] 

['  lb. ;  r^  ^f^  f^y  drjfioitpaTiay  i<prfffty  dirodtd^yoi.] 
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CHAP. XII.  had  wished  to  succeed  him  was  dead;  his  grandson  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  he  would  wish  to  hand  on  anything. 
It  was  from  fear  of  him  that  he  had  sent  his  wife  and  his 
young  children  away.  He  bade  them,  instead  of  voting 
any  special  powers  to  Archagathos,  to  punish  him  for  his 
crimes.  If  no  such  special  vote  was  passed  in  favour  of 
Archagathos  or  of  any  one  else,  the  commonwealth  would 
go  on  in  its  ordinary  course;  no  formal  restoration  of 
democracy  was  needed.  But  with  such  a  people  as  endless 
revolutions  winding  up  with  his  own  twenty-eight  years  of 
dominion  had  made  the  people  of  Syracuse^  the  last  will 
of  Agathokl6s  hardly  came  to  more  than  ^'  After  me,  the 
deluge.'^ 


[SUPPLEMENT  V. 

{By  the  Editor.) 

The  "Despot's  Proobkss"  on  the  Coinage  of 
aoathokl^s. 

The  "  Despot's  Progress  "  is  well  marked  on  the  coinage  of  Demo- 
Agathoklds*.      In  the  earliest  period   of  his   rule— though   the  ^'^^  "^^^^ 
coinage  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  by  the  restoration  of  observed 
a  gold  currency  in  place  of  the  electmm  introduced  by  Timole6n  JJ^^od  of 
and  the  revival  of  tetradrachms  which  had  ceased  to  be  struck  Agatho- 
since  the   early  part  of  Dionysios'  reign — the  democratic  style  ^^J^u.^ 
was  still  observed.     The  coinage  was  more  prolific,  being  supplied 
by  the  confiscated  property  of  Agathoklds'  enemies.     It  was  more 
magnificent,  and  of  pure  metal,  for  the  pay  of  his  numerous  mer- 
cenaries and  that  by  his  show  of  wealth  the  tyrant  might  increase 
his  influence.     But  the  inscription  is  still  SYPAKOSION.     For  the 
first  time,  however,  the  claim  to  the  dominion  over  the  whole 
island  is   marked   by   the   introduction  of   the   triskeU  both   as 
the  principal  type  and  as  a  symbol  in  the  field.     (See  Holm,  G,  S, 
ii.  483,  and  his   La   Triqtietra  ne'   mcnumenti  deW  AfUichit^y 
Ri vista  Sicula,  1871.)     Nor  is  the  revival  of  larger  silver  pieces 
in  the  shape  of  the  tetradrachms,  and  of  a  head  of  Persephond 
copied  from  that  by  the  great  engraver  EusBuetos  as  it  appears 
on  the  "Medallions"  of  Dionysios'  time,  without  its  significance. 
Though  disused  at  Syracuse,  coins  of  the  same  denomination  had 
been  long  abundantly  issued  by  the  Carthaginian  cities  and  com- 
manders in  Sicily,  and  had  become  the  traditional  currency  of 
their  mercenaries.      It  was  no  doubt  to  suit  the  taste  of  this 

*  For  the  coinage  of  Agathokl^s  see  especially  Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse, 
pp.  4a  Beqq. 
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mercenary  element,  which  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  master 
who  paid  it  best,  that  Agathoklte  now  made  the  principal 
silver  coin  of  Syracuse  uniform  with  the  Carthaginian  "Camp- 
pieces  "  and  the  prolific  mintage  of  Ras  Melkart  and  Panormos. 
And  as  such  it  is  an  ominous  sign.  For  the  Syracnsans  them- 
selves the  change  was  not  needed,  and  for  the  domestic  needs 
of  Greek  Sicily  the  Corinthian  ^'P^asi"  of  ten  litrsB  continued 
to  be  issued.  Bat  the  new  tetradrachms  were  essentially  a  mer- 
cenary currency. 

In  the  second  period  of  Agathoklte'  coinage  we  find  a  record 
of  his  African  victories.  These  coins  were  therefore  struck  later 
than  August,  B.C.  310.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  gold  stater 
(Imhoof-Blumer,  Nvm.  Zeitschr,  iii.  PL  v.  2,  and  p.  43 ;  Head, 
op,  cit,  pp.  46,  47)  presenting  on  the  obverse  side  a  youthful  head 
coifed  in  an  elephant's  skin,  and  on  the  reverse  a  wiuged  Pallas 
with  an  owl  at  her  feet  and  the  legend  APAeOKAEOS.  This  coin 
(see  above,  p.  410,  n.  2)  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  story  of  Agathoklds'  letting  fly  the  owls  in  the  face  of  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  over  Hannon  and 
Bomilkar.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  Agathokl^s  in  the  case 
of  this  issue  simply  adapted  the  tetradrachm  types  of  his  Egyptian 
contemporary  Ptolemy  Sotdr,  struck  from  c.  311  to  305,  upon 
which  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  covered  with  a  lion's  skin 
is  coupled  with  a  similar  figure  of  Pallas  Promachos  on  the  reverse, 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  she  is  there  wingless,  and  that 
an  eagle  stands  at  her  feet  in  place  of  the  owl.  And  the  most 
natural  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this  correspondence  is  that  this 
coin  was  struck  after  the  junction  with  Agathokl^s'  African  army 
of  the  Kyr^naean  contingent  under  Ptolemy's  officer  Ophelias  in 
308  B.o.  On  the  murder  of  Ophelias,  Agathokl^s,  as  regards  at 
least  one  part  of  his  forces,  usurped  the  authority  of  a  Diadochoa, 
and  may  even  have  made  use  of  a  Kyrlnsean  die-sinker  from 
Ophelias'  following ;  not,  it  may  be  suspected,  without  a  definite 
political  intention.  It  only  remained  to  substitute  APAeoKAEOZ 
for  the  legend  AAESANAFEION  IITOAEMAIOY  which  Ptolemy 
about  this  time  introduced  in  place  of  the  earlier  aaesanapoy 
or  the  Doric  nrOAEMAIO  of  his  Kyr^naean  staters,  and  thus  the 
Macedonian  example  served  the  Sicilian  tyrant  for  the  first 
introduction  of  the  name  of  an  individual  magistrate  on  a  Syra- 
cusan  coin.    Dionysios  in  the  height  of  his  power  had  never 
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ventured  on  Buch  an  innoyation;  it  is  probable  that  such  an 
assertion  of  bis  personal  authority  had  not  so  much  as  crossed 
his  mind. 

But  while  on  his  gold  staters — struck  perhaps  for  a  special  Tetra- 
object,  and  so  rare   that  only  a  single  example  is  at  present  ^-^  °^^ 
known — Agathoklte  freely  followed  the  example,  now  being  set  African 
by  the  Diadochoi,  of  inserting  his  own  name,  upon  the  abundant      ^  ^' 
silver  coinage  issued  about  the  same  time  he  had  recourse  to 
a  more  indirect  method  of  asserting  his  personal  supremacy.     The 
most  distinct  numismatic  monument  of  his  African  victories  is 
to  be  found  in  the  issue  of  a  fine  tetradrachm  series  having  on 
their  obverse  side  a  youthful  head  of  the  Kor6  accompanied  by 
the  inscription  K0PA2,  and  on  the  reverse  a  winged  Nikd  erecting 
a  trophy — a  design  which  presents  a  distinct  parallel  to  certain 
coins  of  Seleukos  I,  struck  after  b.c.  306.    In  the  field  of  these  coins 
there  appears  the  triskeU — the   emblem  of  Sicilian  dominion — 
and  opposite  it,  in  place  of  the  older  civic  legend  SYPAKOSION,  still 
universal  in  the  first  period  of  the  tyrant's  coinage,  the  name  Indirect 
of  Agathokl^s  in  the  adjectival  form  APAeOKAEIOS.     Whether,  J^^f  *^' 
as  on  the   contemporary   Ptolemaic   coins  with   the   inscription  Agatho- 
AAESANAPEION,  this  adjectival  form  refers  to  the  coin  itself  (perhaps  ^^  ^°*®' 
6i<TTaTrjp)f  or  whether,  as  has  been  suggested  (Kenner,  Munzsamm" 
lung  dea  Siiftes  St,  Fl&rian,  p.  1 5 ;   Head,  Coinage  of  SyracuM, 
p.  47),  it  is  to  be  coupled  with  the  NIKH  expressed  in  the  type,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  inscription  was 
perhaps  itself  not  without  intention.     So  much,  however,  at  least 
is  clear,  that  such  a  mode  of  inscription  shows  a  certain  hesitation 
on  Agathokl^'  part  to  insert  his  own  name  in  its  baldest  form 
in  the  place  of  that  of  the  Syracusans.     The  trophy  itself,  from 
the  conical  form  of  the  helmet,  appears  to  have  been  specifically 
Carthaginian,  and  from  the  existence  of  two  distinct  classes  of 
these  coins,  one  of  fine  Syracusan  work,  the  other  of  much  ruder 
fabric,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  them  were  struck 
by  Agathoklds  in  Afirica.     (See  O.  Romano,  Sopra  alcune  monete 
acoverte  in  Sidlia,  &c.,  p.  12.)     On  the  other  hand  the  monogram 
A/  that  appeal's  on  the  finer  variety  has  been  reasonably  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  name  of  Antandros  (Romano,  op.  cit,  17), 
the  brother  whom  Agathokl^s  had  left  behind  him  as  his  governor 
in  Syracuse.     The  dedication  to  Persephond  the  Virgin  recalls 
the  special  vow  of  Agathokl^  to  the  Sicilian  Goddesses,  and  the 
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dedication  of  his  ships  on  the  occasion  of  his  landing  on  the 
African  shore  (see  p.  401  and  note  3).  Another  reference  to 
Agathoklls'  African  enterprise  may  be  found  upon  some  of  his 
bronze  coins  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  his  history.  The 
type  in  question,  which  bears  on  one  side  the  youthful  head  of 
Hdrakl^  displays  upon  the  other  a  lion  passant  which  has  here 
been  thought  to  symbolize  Libya  (Head,  op.  ciLf  p.  50).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  on  this  and  the  other  bronze  types  of  Agathoklto* 
Second  Period  the  name  2YPAK02IfiN  was  still  retained,  although 
it  had  beeu  banished  from  the  more  precious  metals. 

But  with  the  definite  adoption  of  the  i*oyal  title  by  Agathokl^, 
shortly  after  305  b.o.  (see  p.  443,  n.  3),  even  this  last  remaining 
trace  of  autonomous  mintage  disappears  from  the  Syracusan  dies. 
On  the  gold  staters  now  struck — no  longer  on  the  Attic  but  on 
the  old  Syracusan  standard  of  ninety  grains  ^ — the  full  royal  style 
is  given,  APAeOKAEOS  BA2IAE02.  Above  and  below  a  thunderbolt, 
the  same  appears  on  tlie  bronze  coins,  though  on  the  silver  eight- 
litra  pieces,  now  issued,  in  accordance  with  the  new  gold  standard, 
there  is  no  legend  and  the  triskeiU  alone  indicates  their  attribu- 
tion to  the  Lord  of  Sicily. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coinage  of  Agathoklds  divides  itself 
into  three  well-marked  periods  which  afford  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  '*  Despot's  Progress."  Li  the  first,  which  extends 
from  his  assumption  of  supreme  power  in  317  B.c.  to  some  time 
after  his  landing  in  Africa  • — ^perhaps  to  308  B.o — he  still  so  far 
observed  the  constitutional  usage  as  to  allow  the  Syracusans  to 
go  on  striking  coins  in  their  own  name.  In  the  Second  Period, 
which  goes  down  to  the  time  when  Agathoklds  became  king,  the 
civic  name  disappears,  at  least  from  the  silver  coinage,  and  that  of 
the  **  Guardian  of  the  Peace  "  and  actual  tyrant  is  put  forward  in 
a  more  or  less  direct  fashion,  though  without  any  indication  of 

^  Head,  op.  ciL,  p.  5 1,  considere  that  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  was  at  this 
time  as  I  :  I  a,  and  that  therefore  these  gold  staters  of  Agathoklds  were  equal  to 
only  80  instead  of  as  formerly  100  litrse.  They  were  eqnal  to  10  silver  pieces 
of  8  litre,  to  which  weight  the  Syracusan  ''  Pegasi "  were  now  accordingly 
reduced. 

'  The  monogram  S  appears  on  some  of  the  tetradrachms  of  the  earlier 
class,  and  if  it  he  rightly  referred  to  Agathokles'  brother  Antandros,  whom 
he  left  behind  him  as  his  lieutenant  at  Syracuse,  this  fact  would  show 
that  the  earlier  coinage  continued  for  some  little  time  after  Agathoklds* 
departure. 
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his  official  position.  Finally,  from  about  B.c.  304  onwards,  Aga- 
thoklds  placed  upon  his  coins  both  his  name  and  his  royal  title. 
But  in  no  case,  even  on  his  latest  issues,  did  Agathoklds  introduce 
his  own  likeness.  The  heads  are  those  of  Pallas  and  Artemis. 
It  was  not  till  Hierdn  the  Second's  time,  a  generation  later,  that 
the  portrait  of  the  reigning  sovereign  made  its  first  appearance  ou 
the  Syracusan  dies.] 


APPENDIX  I. 

[There  U  a  eUght  laeuna  at  the  heffinning  of  thie  Appendix.'] 

Thb  Authorities  for  the  reign  of  Dionysiob. 

Of  the  Bapreme  value  of  the  first  work  of  Philistoe  there  can  he 
no  douht.  It  was  the  writing  of  a  man  thoroughly  well  informed 
and  thoroughly  ahle  to  make  use  of  what  he  knew.  The  part  which 
was  contemporary  would  have  given  us  exactly  what  we  want,  the 
means  of  balancing  Thucydides  with  a  Syracusan  writer  of  merit 
only  inferior  to  his  own.  During  the  time  which  this  first  work 
embraced  there  was  hut  little  room  for  the  partiality  with  which 
Philistos  is  charged  in  his  later  writings.  Dionysios  could  not 
yet  have  come  on  the  field  as  a  prominent  actor.  The  continuation 
of  the  Sicilian  History,  the  History  of  Dionysios,  written  during 
a  large  part  of  it  with  equal  means  of  knowledge,  lies  under  grave 
suspicion  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  writer.  His  four  hooks  of 
the  history  of  Dionysios  were  written  after  his  banishment  by 
Dionysios  (Plut.  Di6n,  19),  and  he  is  said,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
his  recall,  to  have  left  out  the  tyrant's  worst  deeds  (Pans.  i.  13.  9 ; 
el  d^  ical  ^ikiartK  atriop  butniav  eXkrj(l>ev^  eneXniCc^p  lifp  iw  2vpaKovaxu9 
KoBo^op,  awoKpv<fKurBai  rSof  Atopvalov  r^  dvoai^ara).  On  this  head 
there  is  a  general  consent  against  him.  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos 
(De  Yett.  Script.  Cons.  iii.  2)  in  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of 
<'  stylistic  "  talk  which  does  not  much  matter,  here  comes  to  a  point 
of  fact ;  ♦tXttFTOff  de  luiu/fnfs  etm  OovKvbidov,  ?f  «  rov  ^Bovs'  r6  ftep  yhp 
ekevBtpop  Koi  <f>popfiftaTos  fiear6p'  rovro  ii  Bepairevruc^P  Tfjs  rvpapptop  Koi 
SKkeip  n\«opt$ias,  Plutarch,  who  speaks  so  respectfully  of  his 
earlier  work,  has  a  whole  chapter  (Di6n,  36)  against  him  on  this 
head.  Timaios  is  praised  for  finding  fault  with  him  and  Ephoros 
blamed  for  speaking  well  of  him.  Plutarch's  own  picture  of 
Philistos  at  this  stage  stands  thus ;  ts,  Koiirep  t^p  buv6rarot  dbUoig 
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irp6yiuuTi  Koi  noifrjpois  ij6t(rw  twrxfliMOiKLs  airias  wtpifiakib^  Koi  \6yovs 
txovTQS  K6<r/MP  ^(tvpttPf  avT^s  aMp  ov  ^warat  wdirra  lu^x^"^^^^^^  ^i^' 
\tirOai  TTJf  ypaff>rjiy  a>s  ov  <l>ik€TVpaypoTaTas  ajfOp^tov  ymtro,  Koi  fiakurra 
vavTtaw  ael  {i^X^ar  <((u  6avfidaas  rpixfttpf  kcX  ivvoftip  xai  irXovrovs  ical 
yofjLOVf  Tovs  T&p  Tvpoav»v, 

These  last  words  are  very  striking.  They  seem  so  completely 
to  hit  off  not  a  few  writers  of  later  times.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
days  of  Philistos  that  the  wealth  and  marriages  of  kings,  and  of 
tyrants  also,  are  more  thought  of  than  the  doings  or  the  sufferings 
of  nations.  Philistos  in  short  had  hecome  a  courtier,  neither  more 
nor  less;  he  wrote  as  a  courtier,  and  that  one  with  his  own 
interests  to  serve.  To  take  another  illustration,  after  his  Gothic 
War  he  wrote  Anecdota;  only  this  time  the  Anecdoki  were  not 
scandalous,  hut  flattering.  The  work  must  have  heen  on  the  some 
level  of  credihility  as  any  other  partisan  work,  remembering  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  partisan,  who,  at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
his  banishment,  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  everything.  In 
these  days  of  ''rehabilitation,''  one  would  give  something  for  a 
favourable  picture  of  Dionysios  from  one  who  may,  after  all,  have 
perceived  some  better  points  in  him,  and  who,  at  any  i*ate,  if  he 
did  lie,  knew  that  he  was  lying. 

Of  the  contents  of  these  four  books  we  know  something.  In  tha 
first,  the  eighth  of  the  whole  series,  banning  affcer  the  fall  of 
Akragas,  he  must  have  recorded  the  rise  of  Dionysios  to  power^ 
and  he  took  in  the  Punic  war  that  began  in  387.  He  specially 
described  (The6n,  ii.  11)  the  militaty  preparations  of  Dionysios. 
In  the  fourth  or  eleventh  he  had  occasion  (Steph.  Byz,  in  Tvpoi/roi 
Mvoria,  Novfcpd;)  to  speak  of  several  Italian  towns,  which  implies 
a  narrative  of  Dionysios'  later  dealings  with  Italy,  and  he  specially 
dwelled  on  the  sumptuous  funeral  of  the  tyrant  (Thedn,  ii.  11; 
Plut.  PeL  34).  This  book  must  therefore  have  been  finished  after 
the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysios,  perhaps  immediately  on  his  recall 
(see  Grote,  ch.  Ixxxiii).  Of  the  two  books  devoted  to  the  acts  of 
the  younger  Dionysios  no  fragments  of  any  importance  seem  to  be 
preserved.  From  the  notice  of  Athanas  in  Diod6ros,  xv.  94,  it  must 
have  gone  down  to  the  year  363. 

Another  seemingly  contemporary  writer  of  Sicilian  history  in 
the  time  of  Dionysios  was  Hermeias  of  Methymna,  who  wrote^ 
according  to  Diod6ros  (xv.  37),  ten  or  twelve  (according  to  different 
reckonings)  books  of  SixtXtK^,  coming  down  to  the  year  376  before 
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Christ.     Our  one  reference  to  him  is  in  Ath^naios  (x.  51),  where 
he  speaks  of  the  events  of  the  year  402. 

The  continnator  of  Philistoe  was  another  native  Syracusan,  also 
a  contemporary  and  actor,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  This  was 
Athanis  or  Athanas,  of  whom  also  onr  remains  and  notices  are  bnt 
small.  According  to  Diodoros  (xv.  94)  he  began  with  the  acts  of 
Di6n  in  356,  and  wrote  thirteen  books,  which  (Plat.  Tim.  23,  37) 
went  down  at  least  to  the  death  of  Timo]e6n.  He  then  filled  up 
the  gap  of  seven  years  (363-356)  between  Philistos  and  himself  in 
one  book  (wpofroptXafit  rhw  Sypaiif>ov  XP^*'^^  ^^^  hrrh  a!ir6  Tijf  4>iXtWov 
(Twro^ttf  ^p  luq.  Pi0K«^'  mu  dicX^y  ras  wpd^tis  ip  Kt^Kikaioii  <n;>^x4  r^y 
Urropittv  §noiipr€p).  His  few  fragments,  preserved  by  Athdnaios  and 
Plntarch,  are  useful  in  their  places.  That  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
story  which  he  describes  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Theopompos 
(212  ;  C.  Mailer,  i.  313).  Another  writer  who  was  also  an  actor 
was  Tim6nid^  of  Leukas,  of  whom  Plutarch  (Di6n,  3 1)  has  preserved 
some  fragments,  and  in  one  or  two  references  elsewhere  (C.  Mttller, 
ii.  83)  it  seems  that  his  name  (an  odd  confxision)  should  be 
substituted  for  that  of  Simonidds. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  been  for  the  more  part  dealing  with 
the  writings  of  men  of  action,  who  recorded  the  events  of  their 
own  time  in  which  they  took  a  part.  Such  were  Philistos, 
Athanis,  and  Tim6nid^s.  And  Tbucydides  himself  comes  under 
the  same  general  head,  an  actor  in  Thrace,  if  he  were  only  an 
inquirer  in  Sicily.  We  now  come  to  writers  of  less  practical 
experience,  a  class  whom  Polybios  (xii.  25/)  carefully  marks  off  from 
the  others.  We  begin  with  two  of  the  most  famous  pupils  of  the 
rhetorical  school  of  Isokratds.  First  comes  Ephoros  of  the  Asiatic 
Kym§,  with  his  thirty  books  of  Universal  History,  stretching  from 
the  return  of  the  Htotkleids  to  his  own  time.  His  narrative 
ended  in  the  year  357  before  Christ;  it  was  continued  by  his  son 
DImophilos  down  to  the  year  341.  The  continuation,  as  Brunet 
de  Pr^sle  (28)  remarks,  was  sometimes  quoted  as  the  work  of  the 
father  (see  Diod.  iv.  i ;  xvi.  14,  76).  Ephoros  is  in  no  sense 
a  specially  Sicilian  historian  ;  our  island  came  in  only  for  its  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  his  fourth  book,  devoted  to  the 
geography  of  Europe,  he  naturally  spoke  of  that  of  Sicily  (Strabo, 
vi.  2.  i),  and  we  can  see  from  the  references  in  Diod6roB  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  that  he  roust  in  the  course  of  his  narrative 
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have  found  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Sicilian  matters.  Polybios, 
while  he  charges  him  with  knowing  nothing  of  military  and  little 
of  naval  afiairs  (xii.  25/),  still  (xiL  33,  28)  speaks  a  good  word  for 
him  against  the  attacks  of  Timaios ;  hut  one  is  bound  to  say  that 
in  the  endless  cases  where  Diod6ros  quotes  both  Ephoroe  and 
Timaios  for  the  numbers  of  the  same  army,  it  is  always  Ephoros 
who  gives  the  lai^r  figure.  Epboros  was  doubtless  one  of 
Dioddros'  chief  authorities  in  some  parts  of  his  story.  Yet  it  does 
seem  a  little  daring  to  give,  as  some  Qerman  scholars  do,  a  direct 
reference  to  Ephoroe  where  Diod6roe  does  not  quote  him  by  name, 
just  as  if  they  had  his  thirty  books  lying  open  before  them. 

EphoroSy  according  to  the  well-known  saying  of  his  master 
Isokrat^s  (Cic.  Orator,  56),  needed  spurs,  while  his  fellow-scholar 
Theopompos  of  Chios  needed  reins.  Theopompos  was  therefore 
set  to  write  the  history  of  his  own  times.  He  must  have  been 
a  more  direct  authority  for  Sicilian  a&irs  than  Epboros.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  twelve  books  of  HeU^nika^  in  which  he 
continued  the  story  of  Thucydides  from  the  year  412  before  Christ 
to  the  battle  of  Knidos  in  394,  touched  at  all  upon  Sicily.  None 
of  the  extant  fragments  refer  to  any  Sicilian  matter.  In  his  other 
work,  the  PkUippikOy  whose  fifty-eight  books  took  in  the  years 
360-336  (Diod.  xvi.  3),  he  devoted  three  to  Sicily,  and  he  is 
largely  quoted  by  Plutarch  and  others  for  the  time  of  Di6n  and 
Timole6n.  There  is  however  some  confusion  or  other  in  the  passage 
(xvi«  71)  in  which  Diod6ro8  tells  us  of  these  Sicilian  books ; 

OccSiroftfroff  6  Xcor  eV  t;^  r«oir  ^iXiinriicwy  Urropiq.  jcarrra^  rptis  PiPKovs 
frcpcfX^yurav  SuecXucof  wpd^eit,  dp^dfttpof  dc  arr6  r^f  AtomMriov  rov  vp€iT'' 
pvTtpov  rvpOMPilioff  b^dt  XP^^'^*^  ^^^  ntrrfiKorra,  ical  curccrre^fy  tU  r^y 
tiarrmatp  ^lowvclov  rov  vttntpou,  tl&l  bi  al  jSi^Aoc  rptis,  dfr6  r^g  /iiof 
TtovapaKtHrrrjs  &xpi  r^r  rp/nyr  icol  rfacra/Kiicoar^ff. 

The  passage  is  examined  by  Brunet  de  Pr^le,  34,  and  C.  Mtiller, 
i.  Ixxii.  It  is  plain  from  Athdnaios,  x.  47,  and  from  several  refer- 
ences in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  that  Theopompos  treated  of  Sicilian 
afEairs,  and  specially  of  the  younger  Dionysios,  in  his  thirty-ninth 
book.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  three  Sicilian  books  were  not 
xli,  xlii,  xliii,  but  xxxix,  xl,  xli.  The  mistake  does  not  seem  very 
wonderfuL  The  chronology  is  more  puzzling.  It  appears  that 
Theopompos  recorded  the  second  driving  out  of  Dionysios  the 
Younger  in  3  4  3.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  proved  by  the  reference 
in  Plutarch,  Tim.  4,  which  shows  that  Theopompos  recorded  the 
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slaying  of  Timophands,  because  he  most  likely  told  that  as  a  piece 
of  Corinthian  history  in  its  proper  place.  But  it  does  seem  to  be 
proved  by  the  reference  in  Polybios  (xii.  4  a)  which  speaks  of  the 
ex-tyrant  going  to  Corinth.  Fifty  years  back  fiom  this  time, 
393-343,  would  pretty  well  carry  us  to  the  time  when  Tlieopompos 
ended  his  first  work.  But  if  dp^dfitvo?  afr6  rrjt  Aiowtrlov  rov  irpcajSi;- 
Ttpov  rvpmnfi^os  means,  as  it  most  naturally  would,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Dionysios  the  Elder,  the  fifty  years  must  be  counted  from 
the  first  driving  out  of  Dionysios  the  Younger,  405-356.  It  seems 
most  likely  then  that  Diod6ros  confounded  the  two  drivings  out, 
and  that  he  really  meant  to  say  that  the  Sicilian  books  of 
Theopompos  took  in  the  whole  time  from  405  to  343.  In  either 
case  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  fifty  years  cover  the  thirty-four 
years  between  394,  when  Theopompos  ended  his  ffellenika,  and 
360,  when  he  began  his  Philippika.  The  most  likely  explanation 
is  that  the  three  Sicilian  books  of  Theopompos  were  something 
like  the  two  Sicilian  books  of  Thucydides.  They  may  well 
have  contained  a  minute  account  of  Sicilian  affairs  from  360  to 
343,  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  events  from  405  to  360.  More- 
over, from  Strabo  vii.  5.  9  and  the  other  fragments  collected  by 
C.  Miiller,  i.  302,  it  looks  as  if  Theopompos  must  have  Baid  some- 
thing about  the  action  of  Dionysios  in  Italy  and  on  the  Hadriatic 
in  387-5,  in  his  twenty-first  book.  That  that  book  contained 
mention  of  those  parts  appears  from  Stephen  of  Byzantium  in 
Ai7^<rra.  That  the  name  of  Dionysios  was  found  in  it  appears 
from  Athdnaios,  vi.  77.  All  this  most  have  come  in  one  of  the 
digressions  from  his  main  subject  for  which  Theopompos  is  blamed 
of  some. 

We  may  pass  by  Diyllos  of  Athens,  who  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Diod&ros,  and  is  said  (xvi.  14)  to  have  treated  of  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  In  the  few  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us 
(C.  Mtlller,  ii.  360)  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  Sicilian  affairs. 
According  to  another  passage  of  Diod6ros  (xvi.  76)  he  ended  his 
work  with  the  death  of  Philip  in  B.C.  336,  but  Athfinaios  (iv.  41) 
refers  to  him  for  later  events,  and  the  very  passage  seems  (C. 
Miiller,  ii.  360)  to  be  followed  by  Diod6ros  (xix.  52),  and  he  has 
a  later  reference  to  him  still  in  a  fragment  of  the  twenty-first 
book.  Nymphod6ros  of  Syracuse  is  a  writer  of  the  same  age,  whom 
Ebert  (Diss.  Sic.  180)  has  taken  under  his  special  patronage.  He 
has  in  his  work  ntpi  r&v  €P  SuccX/?  BavfiaCofUvmp  (Athenaios,  xiii.  55) 
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supplied  OS  with  several  references  on  local  matters,  and  with  one 
precious  about  the  god  Hadranus  (see  vol.  i.  p.  187).  So  has 
Kallias  of  Syracuse,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Agathokl^  whom  Die* 
d6ros,  in  a  fragment  of  the  same  book,  followed  by  Souidas,  blames 
for  his  partiality  to  that  tyrant.  Diony sios  (A.  R.  i.  7  2)  quotes  him 
for  views  as  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Antandros,  brother  of 
Agathokl^,  is  referred  to  by  Dioddros  as  a  writer  of  history  (ovr^ 
fnryypaifmtt) ;  but  of  whom  not  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us. 
Ddmochar^,  nephew  of  Demosthenes  the  orator,  is  quoted  by 
Lucian  (De  longsevis,  10)  for  the  age  of  Agathokl^s  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  he  must  therefore  have  touched  on  Sicilian  matters  in 
his  Elistories,  of  which  Plutarch  and  Athdnaios  have  preserved 
some  other  fragments.  Douris  of  Samos,  the  alleged  illegitimate 
descendant  of  Alkibiad^s,  among  his  other  historical  works,  wrote 
specially  r^  ircpl  *Aya6oKkttt,  of  which  some  fragments  remain.  (See 
P-  367,  n-  3) 

Of  feur  more  importance  for  Sicilian  history  than  any  of  these 
last  must  have  been  the  famous  Timaios,  son  of  Andromachos  of 
Tauromenion,  of  whom  large  fragments  remain,  and  whom  Polybioa 
picked  out  for  special  criticism. 


APPENDIX  11. 

Thb  Debate  in  the  Council  op  Dionysios. 
(See  p.  19.) 

DiodObos  teUs  this  story  twice,  the  first  time  in  its  natural 
order  in  xiv.  8,  the  second  time  in  xx.  78,  when  comparing  the 
conduct  of  Dionysios  with  that  of  Agathokl^s  when  he  offered 
(c.  77)  *o  giv«  ^P  *^e  tyranny  to  Deinokratds.  In  both  versions 
Hel6ris  utters  the  epigrammatic  saying,  KoKhv  ivran^tov  ^  rvpavns. 
Some  modem  writers  have  found  this  a  little  difficult  to  translate, 
as  Arnold  (Hist.  Rome,  i.  464),  who  renders  it  "  a  king's  robe  is 
a  noble  winding-sheet,"  and  Grote  (x.  644),  "  that  the  royal  robe  was 
the  only  honourable  funeral  garment."  Holm  (ii.  102)  is  literal ; 
<'das  beste  Sterbekleid  sei  die  Tyrannis."  There  is  a  difficulty 
certainly ;  rvpamfU  can  hardly  be  iwrdt^iw^  and  there  is  the  question 
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whether  a  man  Bpeaking  to  DionTsios  himself  wonld  have  used 
the  word  rvpawlt.  Perhaps  in  a  private  conclave  one  so  near  as 
Heldris  might ;  hut  one  suspects  something  of  translation  in  the 
reporter. 

In  the  first  version,  Polyxenos  gives  the  advice  to  ride  to  the 
Campanians ;  Mv  Xap6vTa  rAr  d^vrarov  hnrov  tit  rffp  tw  Kap;(i}doyi«»y 
tfriKpartiay  dfPimrtvtrai  irp^9  rotts  Kafivapovs,  The  third  speech,  here 
attributed  to  Philistos,  is  a  retort  to  that  of  Polyxenos ;  ^tkurros 
6  fUTa  ravTo  rht  ifrropias  (rwra^fiivof,  dm-tifr^p  t^  DoXv^cm),  irpoariKftWf 
€it>rjj  Atovvaif,  ovK  i<t>  tmrov  64ovros  inwrfi^v  «k  TTJt  rvpavpidosy  dWh  rov 
axtkovt  iXK6ft€vov  irpoaTriwrttv,  In  the  second  version  the  speech 
of  Polyxenos  is  left  out ;  there  is  therefore  no  reference  to  a  horse 
iu  the  last  speech,  which  is  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dionysios' 
kinsman  {6  Krfi€<rnit)  Megaklls,  and  stands  thus ;  m  del  r6v  U  r^r 
Tvpavpidoi  cWinroyra  rod  CKiXovs  ikK6iiM¥ov  aniivai  Koi  fifi  xarh  irpoaip€(nv 
dTraXXdTTto'Oai, 

In  this  case  we  may  almost  say  that  we  know,  as  opposed  to 
clever  guessing,  whom  Diod6ro6  followed  in  these  two  different 
accounts.  Plutarch  (Di6n,  35)  quotes  Timaios  as  saying  that  the 
boys  dragged  about  the  body  of  Philistos  by  a  lame  leg  (see 
p.  266),  and  that  men  mocked,  because  it  was  he  who  had  told 
Dionysios  /a^  dttv  cV  rvpavpidog  (^vycTy  tmrtj^  ''''^X*^  xP^t^^^^^>  oXX^  rov 
GKikovs  {Xxofitvov,  Then  Plutarch  adds  emphatically  that  Philistos, 
in  his  own  history,  attributed  the  saying  to  another  and  not  to 
himself.  This  statement  of  Plutarch,  who  had  read  both  Timaios 
and  Philistos,  has  all  the  force  of  a  correction.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure  that,  in  the  first  version,  Diod6ros  is  following  Timaios 
and  in  the  second  Philistos.  It  was  MegaklSs  and  not  Philistos 
who  made  the  remark  about  the  leg.  But  we  need  not  infer  either 
that  Polyxenos  did  not  suggest  the  ride  to  the  Campanians  or  that 
Philistos  did  not  mention  the  suggestion.  It  seems  to  fit  on  well 
with  the  message  to  the  Campanians  which  follows,  though  a  very 
clever  guesser  might  say  that  it  was  made  out  of  that.  It  is  more 
obvious  that  Dioddros  mentioned  it  in  his  direct  narrative,  where 
it  was  a  natural  part  of  the  story,  but  left  it  out  in  its  second 
reference,  where  it  did  not  at  all  bear  on  his  argument. 

We  have  then  the  real  story,  as  told  by  Philistos,  and  either 
carelessly  or  wilfully  altered  by  Timaios,  so  as  to  make  the  fate 
of  Philistos  himself  point  a  moral.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  both 
were  right  in  the  time  which  they  assigned  to  the  story,  namely 
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when  Dionysios  was  besieged  by  the  Syracnsans.  A  contemporary 
at  a  distance  tells  it  incidentally,  and  puts  it  at  a  later  time, 
which  is  clearly  wrong.  Isokrattei  in  the  speech  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Archid&mos  (c.  44),  quotes  the  saying  &t  KdX6p 
iiTTiv  4rrd<lH0p  ^  rvpavwit  as  said  to  Dionysios  by  a  nameless  friend 
during  the  Carthaginian  siege.  The  other  sayings  he  does  not 
mention.  Of  course  the  incidental  reference  of  Isokrat^s  is 
nothing  against  the  direct  statement  of  Philistos ;  it  simply  shows 
how  easily  stories,  then  as  now,  got  out  of  their  places.  The 
saying  about  the  ivra^imf  has  far  more  point  for  a  tyrant  besieged 
by  his  own  citizens  than  for  one  besieged  by  foreign  enemies. 
And  Dionysios,  when  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  could  not 
have  called  on  men  in  the  Carthaginian  service  to  help  him. 

The  saying  about  cyro^coy  was  one  which  was  likely  often  to 
be  quoted.  Plutarch  refers  to  it  more  than  once  in  his  other 
writings,  as  Cato  Major,  24,  An  Seni  sit  Ger.  Rep.  i.  In  this 
last  place  he  denies  the  position  and  adds  the  moral  comment ;  <IXX' 
CKc/v^  yc  r^y  fiopapxlav  /kt^.  rrjs  ddtidas  fifj  navaaaBat,  avfi<l>opap  r«X€o»- 
rc/Mxv  ttroirja-f.  In  the  Apophthegms  (Dionys.  2)  he  has  got  hold 
of  quite  another  and  an  opposite  story.  The  occasion  is  the  same, 
for  it  is  said  to  be  eirrl  tp  dpxo  t^v  rvpoppibof  eirdXiopKtiro,  avordpTtiP 
€ir  avT6p  tSxp  nokcr&p.  But  now  his  friends  exhort  him  to  give 
up  the  tyranny  to  save  his  life  {pi  fup  <piKoi  trvv^^ovktvop  aitdK\ayfipai 
r$r  dpx^fy  ^t  /A^  fiovK^rcu.  KparriBus  dnoBap€ip),  He  sees  an  OX  die 
very  easily  at  the  hand  of  the  butcher,  and  says  that  he  will  not 
give  up  so  great  a  dominion  through  fear  of  so  short  a  business 
as  death  (ov/c  cfijdcr  H^mp  ovra>  fipaxyp  opra  r^  Bomotop  ifiofiffiiwras 
^fjMs  apx^P  iyKorakm^lp  TrjKucavnfP ;). 

iElian  (Y.  H.  iv.  20)  quotes  tbe  ipra^iiop  stoiy,  but  places  it 
in  the  Carthaginian  siege  and  calls  the  speaker  Hellopidds. 

Livy  (xxiv.  22),  or  Damarata  the  daughter  of  the  second  Hierdn, 
if  the  words  are  really  hers,  got  much  further  wrong.  Here,  not 
as  usual  the  cWd<^toy,  but  the  speech  of  Megakl^  appears,  only 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Dionysios;  "Admonet  ssepe  usurpatse 
Dionysii  tyranni  vocis,  qua  pedibus  tractum,  non  insidentem  eqno, 
relinquere  tyrannidem  dixerit  debere."  Here  the  *' insidentem 
equo"  very  feebly  represents  c^'  unrov  Btopros  iicmfd^  with  its 
special  reference. 

But  the  grandest  reference  ever  made  to  the  story  is  when  the 
Empress  Theodora,  or  Procopius  in  her  name  (Bell.  Pers.  L  24), 
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quotes  the  words  of  Hel6ris,  without  mention  of  him  or  of  Diony- 
sioB.  When,  during  the  Nika  sedition,  it  is  debated  in  Justinian's 
councils  whether  to  abide  or  to  fly,  Theodora  makes  a  speech  in 
which  she  says  for  herself^  ft^  yhp  hp  yfpolfujp  r^g  akwpyldos  ravrtjg 
X^p'^^i  and  adds,  speaking  to  the  Emperor,  a-mSn-cA  /xcyrot  yai  bttur^^ 
SfVTt  ^ftpTia-^ral  aoi  fj tiara  hv  Trjf  (TWtfipias  rhv  Bdvarov  dpraKkd^trStu' 
€/ie  yap  rcr  mi}  vroXoi^  ipta-Kti  XcSyor,  as  KoiKby  €VTd<t>iov  ^  fiaKrCK€la  €(rrL 
The  change  from  rvpamfU  to  jSao-iXr/a  is  of  course  needful  when  the 
counsel  is  addressed  to  an  acknowledged  sovereign.  And  the 
dXovpyU  supplies  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  the  €VTa<f>iw,  Speak- 
ing to  a  lawful  prince,  KaK6v  irrd^iw  ti  oKovpyis  would  come  in 
well ;  only  was  Dionysios,  either  as  rvpaypo9  or  as  arparrjyht  avro- 
Kpdrtapy  entitled  to  an  iiXovpyUl  A  rvpawviicff  iaOfiv  is  spoken  of. 
What  was  it  like  ?  See  Grote,  x.  644 ;  Holm,  ii.  430.  [Athlnaios 
(x.  47)  speaks  of  the  cV^ro  r^v  irtHKikriv  of  Nysaios.  See  p.  291, 
n.  2.] 
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The  Site  op  the  Hbxaptla.    (See  p.  48.) 

The  Hexapyla  ('EfairvXa,  Diod.  xiii.  18)  or  Hexapylon  (Livy, 
XXV.  24)  is  not  really  described  by  either  writer. 

There  are  two  points  along  the  north  brow  of  the  hill  where 
we  distinctly  see  three  roads  up  the  hill  meet.  The  thought 
comes  into  the  head  at  each,  Can  this  be  the  site  of  the  Hexa- 
pylon ?  Was  there  in  either  case  a  gate  at  the  head  of  each  road, 
and  did  these  gates  form  part  of  a  single  building  ?  If  so,  and 
if  there  were  three  gates  on  the  inner  side,  we  should  make  our 
six  gates;  only  there  would  neither  be  six  gates  side  by  side, 
nor  yet  six  gates  behind  one  another.  At  the  head  of  the  modern 
road,  at  the  point  called  Scala  Greea,  we  see  to  the  left  of  the  road 
(going  up)  two  marked  ways,  very  near  together,  one  of  them 
with  very  deep  wheel-tracks.  At  some  distance  to  the  right,  with 
the  foot  of  the  path  quite  hidden  round  a  comer  of  the  hill,  is  the 
most  remarkable  way  up  in  any  part  of  Epipolai.  It  is  wrought 
and  turned  with  the  greatest  care ;  it  is  nearly  hidden  from  sight 
from  down  below,  and  care  is  taken  that  he  who  goes  up  shall  have 
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his  shielded  side  outwards.  A  friendly  party  could  thus  be 
brought  up  without  any  danger  from  below,  while  a  hostile  party 
climbing  up  would  be  exposed  to  every  danger  from  above.  There 
must  have  been  a  gate  at  the  top  of  this  road,  and  there  clearly 
was  another  lower  down.  The  lower  part  of  this  road  is  alto- 
gether away  from  the  other  roads  to  the  left,  and  seem  to  stand 
in  no  relation  to  them.  Its  landing-place  at  the  top  is  com- 
paratively near  to  theirs,  though  not  near  enough  to  be  wrought 
into  a  single  building  with  them,  unless  it  were  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  This  is  clearly  the  most  important  made  ascent — cut  in 
the  rock — to  any  part  of  Epipolai.  If  we  conceive  the  Hexapylon 
as  a  building  with  six  gates  each  behind  the  other,  this  might 
very  well  be  the  way  up  to  it,  and  one  of  the  other  paths  might 
lead  to  the  smaller  gate  spoken  of  by  Livy  as  being  near  it 
(xxv.  24),  *'  prope  Hexapylon  est  portula." 

The  other  group  of  gates  are  much  closer  together,  but  they 
are  much  further  to  the  west  than  one  fancies  the  Hexapylon  to 
have  been.  A  small  projection  of  the  hiU  has  on  its  east  side 
a  road  nearly  as  finished  as  the  one  just  spoken  of.  Its  lower 
part  is  not  cut  in  the  rock,  but  is  supported  on  built  stones ;  at 
present  it  has  not  the  same  protection  as  the  other  road,  but, 
as  we  are  dealing  with  building,  not  with  cutting,  it  may  have 
been  broken  down.  This  path  is  carried  on  as  a  road  or  street 
for  a  great  length  southward  across  the  hill.  Just  as  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  it  is  joined  on  the  eastern  side  by  another 
road,  and  there  is  a  third  a  little  way  to  the  east  again.  These 
three  seem  near  enough  to  have  been  connected  by  a  building  of 
some  kind.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  another  made  ascent 
eastward  till  we  come  to  the  small  posterns  spoken  of  in  the 
text. 

It  is  against  this  being  the  site  of  the  Hexapylon,  and  in  favour 
of  the  other  site  by  JSeala  Greea,  that  the  wall  of  Dionysios  is 
continued  between  the  two  points,  while  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Seala  Greca  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  built  wall  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  though  there  seem  to  be  signs  of  cut  walls.  This 
looks  as  if  the  built  wall  of  Dionysios  had  started  at  this  point 
from  the  end  of  an  older  wall  of  Tycha.  But  I  do  not  rely  on 
this  with  any  very  great  confidence,  as  I  have  not  tracked  out 
the  wall  of  Tycha  with  the  same  care  as  those  of  Epipolai  or  even 
as  the  wall  on  the  cliff  of  Achradina. 
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Altogether  I  cannot  positively  commit  myself  to  any  exact  site 
for  the  Hexapyla.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  we  fancy  the 
Hexapylon  to  have  been  like.  But  it  was  certainly  on  the  north 
side,  not  east  of  Scala  Greca,  and,  I  should  say,  not  at  any  very 
great  distance  to  the  west. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

The  Foundation  op  Taubombnion.  (See  p.  io8  seqq.) 

OuB  account  of  the  foundation  of  Tauromenion  comes  from  two 
confused  notices  in  Diod6ros,  and  one  in  Strabo,  which  is  quite 
as  puzzling.  But  there  is  really  no  difficulty.  Biod6ros,  copying 
from  different  authors,  has  reported  their  matter  in  a  somewhat 
bungling  fashion  and  perhaps  a  little  out  of  place.  He  has  also 
forgotten  at  a  later  stage  what  he  had  written  at  an  earlier.  All 
this  we  are  quite  used  to  in  Diod6ros.  It  is  the  place  in  Strabo 
which  presents  the  real  difficulty,  if  there  be  any. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Diodoros  (xvi.  7)  which,  if  we  had  not 
read  what  he  had  already  said  in  xiv.  58,  we  should  certainly 
take  for  a  record  of  the  first  foundation  of  Tauromenion.  It  comes 
amongst  the  history  of  Di6n  about  358  years  before  Christ.  The 
account  stands  thus ; 

*Apdp6fMxos  6  Tavpofi€PiTfiSf  Tifutiov  flip  rov  rhs  laropias  avyypa\lratrrot 
warfip  &v,  irXovr^  dc  koI  yjrvjfis  Xa/Afr/x^n/ri  dia^pa>v,  ffSpoitrt  flip  tovs 
fK  Trjs  Nafov  Ttjs  KoraaKoc^iaris  vir6  Aiopvaiov  irtfHkfi<l>$€PTas,  ocxcVof 
dc  t6p  (mtp  rrjs  No^v  X<$^oy,  r^  6poftaC6iJUPOP  Tavpop,  Koi  fuipog  kot* 
oMp  irXcioi  XP^^^*  °^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Tavpov  ftov^f  &p6fuurt  Taupofiivtop, 

He  goes  on  to  say  how  the  town  grew,  how  its  inhabitants 
became  rich  and  the  city  famous,  till  it  became  a  Soman  colony 
in  his  own  day. 

Now  the  description  of  Andromachos  is  TavpofiMpirrfg,  which 
would  strictly  imply  that  Tauromenion  was  already  in  being. 
Otherwise  all  that  is  said  of  his  doings,  including  the  naming 
of  the  place,  reads  as  if  Andromachos  was  the  first  founder.  Dio- 
d6ros,  no  doubt  with  the  writings  of  Andromachos'  son  before 
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him,  was  so  impressed  wiih  what  he  there  read  that  he  altogether 
forgot  all  that  he  had  written  about  Tauromeniou,  its  first  foun- 
dation and  its  history,  in  earlier  books.  He  even  told  over  again 
the  story  of  the  naming  of  the  place  which  he  had  already  told 
in  the  earlier  account.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that,  however 
Timaios  may  have  exalted  the  doings  of  his  father,  Andromadios 
did  not  found  Tauromenion,  but  at  most  refounded  it,  or  most 
likely  simply  received  new  citizens  into  an  existing  town. 

The  earlier  account  in  xiv.  59  comes  in  the  year  [397]  when 
Bionysios  and  Himilkon  are  about  to  march  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily  to  meet  one  another.  Himilk6n  has  just  destroyed 
Messana  (see  p.  106),  and  he  bids  Mag6n  sail  to  Tauros  (vpoard(as 
irapanXflv  fVl  rhy  \6<f>op  row  KdXovfi€woy  Tavpov),  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  Tauros  was  at  that  moment — so  I  understand  the 
story — in  the  process  of  settlement  by  Sikels  and  the  patronage 
of  Himilk6n ; 

Tovrov  dc  icarfiX7^<$rcr  fjacof  SoccXoi,  avxPoi  fUP  t6  nX.ij6ot  6rrtSf 
fiy*IL&va  bi  oifK  tlxovrts.  tqvtoh  dc  rh  fiev  np^pw  Atopwrtos  cdcdcMcci 
rfiv  T&p  Na^(«>i'  x^P^^  '^^  ^  ^'  'lfi*Xic«»i'0£  ircur^crrcff  €7rayy€kiaify 
t6p  \6<I}op  KartkafioPTO'  oxypov  d*  Uptos  tovtov,  koX  r^rt  leat  ptrh,  t6p 
irAr/iov  fKovp  aMp^  rtlxos  n9ptfiak6ptpoC  mi  njv  irAi^,  lUk  t6  fitipat 
Tovs  M  TOP  Tavpop  dBpoicrBtPragj  TavpofUPiop  tiPOfiao'ap, 

This,  I  conceive,  comes  from  Philistos.  The  words  km  utrh  r^ 
ir6Ufiop  ^ovp  must  surely  have  been  written  after  Dionysios'  un- 
successful attack  on  Tauromenion  recorded  in  xiv.  88,  and  long 
before  the  changes  made  by  Andromachoe.  That  is  to  Eay,  the 
entry  in  xiv.  59  does  not  come  from  Timaios,  while  that  in  xvi.  7 
does.  One  might  even  think  that  it  was  written  before  Dionysios' 
taking  of  Tauromenion  recorded  in  xiv.  96,  but  as  some  Sikels 
were  still  left  {tovs  pip  nXtlo'Tovs  t&p  fW  2iKt\&p  c^'/SoXc),  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  narrative  of  the  foundation, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever;  only  an  event  which  had  just 
been  done  or  which  more  likely  was  still  in  doing  is  awkwardly 
brought  in  in  the  middle  of  the  description  of  the  two  marches 
of  Himilk6n  and  Dionysios.  The  chief  source  of  confusion  is 
when  we  read  just  before  of  the  march  of  Dionysios  (xiv.  58) ; 

p€Th,  dc  Tavra  air6  t&p  IvpoKotMrSip  ixar^p  i^KOPra  arabiovs  npoayayiiP 
diratrop  r^v  tvpopiP^  KaT€irTpaTonilitva'€  ittpX  rh/p  Tavpop  KoXovptPOP, 

It  is  always  hard  to  say  to  what  lengths  confusion  might  or 
might  not  reach  in  the  mind  of  Dioddros.     But  one  would  certainly 
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think  that,  specially  when  dealing  with  eastern  Sicily,  he  must 
have  known  that  the  Tanros  in  c.  58  and  the  Tauros  in  c.  59 
are  two  different  places.  But  a  more  careful  writer  would  have 
brought  this  out  more  clearly;  no  doubt  Philistos  did.  The 
Tauros  described  as  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  Syracuse 
is  not  the  Tauros  above  Naxos,  but  the  much  lowlier  Tanros  just 
beyond  Xiphonia.  So  Holm  silently  points  out  (G.  S.  iL  1 1 5,  "  also 
am  Cap  S.  Croce").  Dionysios  did  not  get  anywhere  near  the 
northern  Tauros  this  time. 

The  passage  from  Strabo  is  in  yi.  a.  3.  He  has  just  casually 
mentioned  that  the  wrecks  of  vessels  swallowed  up  in  the  strait 
were  cast  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Tauromenion,  which  thence 
got  an  unsavoury  name  (icarairo^Vr«v  dc  koI  ^utkvBfintiP  rk  povayta 
napaavptrai  np6s  rfidva  ttJ£  Tavpofupiat  f^p  KoKovaip  dir6  rov  {rvfiirr&fiaTot 
KonpUai),  He  then  speaks  of  Messana,  Mameriina  Civitas^  as  it 
was  in  his  day,  and  how  its  people  liked  better  to  be  called  Mafitp- 
rtroi  than  Mfcrcr^MOi.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Katana,  now 
Roman  CcUina,  had  more  inhabitants  than  Messana,  but  that 
Tauromenion  had  fewer  than  either.  (This  shows  that  it  could 
then  be  put  into  comparison  with  them,  which  it  certainly  could 
not  now.) 

ohcfiTm  d*  iKap6s  ^  irSkif  [Mro-o^vi;]  pSKkop  di  Kardpfi*  koI  yckp  oUrf 
Topas  dcdcKTOi  'Ptipalovs'  IJTTOP  y  dp(l>oT»  t6  Tavpopeptop.  jcol  Karcanrf  d* 
tori  ffa^iap  pip  avrwp  KrUrpa.     Tavpoptptop  dc  r&p  cV  'Y/SX;;  ZayickaUtp. 

This  is  a  very  hard  passage.  It  would  be  a  strange  archaism 
to  speak  of  any  people  as  ZayicKtuoi  in  the  days  either  of  Strabo 
or  of  Dionysios.  And  if  it  means  the  people  of  Messana  at  any 
time  since  the  overthrow  of  the  sons  of  Anazilas  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  315  seqq.),  it  sounds  stranger  still  after  the  careful  distinction 
just  drawn  about  MtiptpTiPoi  and  Mecro^Moi.  And  what  people,  Greek 
or  barbarian,  were  at  any  time  entitled  to  be  called  ol  tp  'Y/SX;; 
ZayxKcuoi  1  I  confess  that  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  words, 
and  I  am  amazed  when  Schubring  (Umwanderung  des  Megarischen 
Meerbusens,  p.  453)  says  quite  calmly ; 

'*  Strabo  (a68)  meint  unter  Hyblas  die  Mutterstadt  von  Tauro- 
menion, Hybla  Geleatis  (Diod.  14.  59;  ol  SuctXol  KaTtfXfi4)&r€s  r6p 
Tavpop  "). 

As  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  437)  says,  to  get  this  meaning,  one  must  for 
ZaykXauip  read  Suctk&p.    Andy  when  one  has  performed  this  piece 
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of  text-tinkering,  one  does  not  seem  to  be  any  nearer  to  a  meaning. 
For  the  elaborate  description  in  Diod.  xiv.  88  (see  p.  165  seqq.) 
cannot  apply  to  Sikels  at  any  Hybla,  even  Geleatis,  but  to  Sikels 
much  nearer  to  Naxos.     Holm  says  further ; 

''  Wenn  ZayicXmW  richtig  ist,  kbnnen  wir  uns  die  Sache  nur 
in  folgender  Weise  denken.  Als  Messana  durch  Himilkon  ser- 
stort  wurde,  loste  sich  der  alte  BUrgerverband  im  Qrossen  und 
Ganzen  auf.  Diod.  xiv.  78  lasst  allerdings  die  Annahme  zu,  dass 
viele  alte  Messenier  in  die  mit  Lokrem,  Medmaem,  und  pelopon- 
nesischen  Messeniem  neubevolkerte  Stadt  zurtickkehrten,  aber  alle 
werden  es  nicht  gethan  haben.  Die  alten  Zanklaer,  die  ja  sich 
immer  etwas  von  den  Messeniem  geschieden  hielten,  gingen  nach 
Hybla,  wahrscheinUch  dem  aetnaischen,  und  von  da  nach  Tauro- 
menion." 

All  this  may  be  so ;  but,  if  so,  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
either  Strabo  or  Diodoros  had  made  the  facts  a  little  clearer. 
One  can  only  say ;  "  Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia." 

The  topography  of  Tauromenion  comes  out  best  in  the  account 
of  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Dionysios  in  Dioddros,  xiv.  88. 
Dionysios  finds  that  a  bad  watch  is  kept  on  the  akropolis  (dc^  r^y 
oxvp^TTfra  Koi  rffv  imtpfiokfiv  rov  Tc/xovff,  pt^Ovfiovvrag  ntpi  rriv  Korh,  r^ 
oKpSirdkof  <f>v\aKf)»  €vpwv).  He  goes  up — ^by  night  and  in  the  snow — 
and  seizes  one  akropolis  (juag  fiiv  wcpon^Kt^s  iKvpltvat),  He  then 
attacks  the  other  part,  and  leads  his  army  into  the  city  {«h  t6 
€Ttpov  fiepos  iFap€i<nr€a'ci>Pf  tiariyay€  rfjp  dvva/uv  cir  r^y  irAiy).  Then, 
tS>p  SuccX&y  hrix€%nivwv  e(  vntpbt^Uav  T6ir»if,  he  and  his  company  are 
driven  out  of  the  town  and  thrust  down  the  heights. 

Here  are  several  questions.  Which  are  the  two  akropoleis  of 
Tauromenion  ?  As  Dionysios  took  one  akropolis,  there  must  have 
been  another.  Which  did  Dionysios  take)  What  is  meant  by 
the  xmtphi^tM  T^noi ) 

I  once  thought  that  the  two  akropoleis  were  the  Castle  and 
Mola,  and  that  Dionysios  took  the  Castle.  So  Holm  (G.  S.  ii. 
438)  says  it  must  have  been,  if  the  text  is  right.  But  then  he 
wants  to  play  tricks  with  the  text,  and  for  fuas  to  read  Trjs.  Then 
there  would  be  only  one  akropolis,  namely  the  Castle.  Nothing 
easier  certainly  than  to  get  rid  of  facts  in  this  way.  But  would 
any  transcriber,  finding  ttjs  in  his  text,  have  changed  it  into  luas  ) 
To  be  sure  it  is  a  little  awkward,  the  fuas  airpoirdXeo»r  directly  after 
Korii  lifv  wcp^irokw;  but  that  only  means  that,  when  Dioddros  wrote 
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the  first  phrase,  he  had  not  found  out  that  there  were  two.  The 
genuine  text  of  Philistos,  which  Diod6ros  doubtless  misunderstood 
and  mangled,  would  of  course  make  the  whole  thing  clear;  as 
we  have  not  got  it,  we  must  make  what  meaning  we  can  without. 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  for  an  explanation  which  I  now 
think  agrees  better  with  the  facts  and  the  topography  than  that 
which  occurred  separately  to  me  and  to  Holm.  The  two  akro- 
poleis  are  not  Mola  and  the  Castle,  but  the  Castle  and  the  hill 
of  the  theatre.  This  last  is  the  one  that  Dionydos  took.  From 
that  he  burst  into  the  town — tig  r6  frtpov  fiipos  iropeunrcirt^y  tiariyayt 
T^w  tvvofuv  €ls  Tfjv  ir6ktv.  These  last  words  certainly  seem  better  to 
agree  with  an  attack  sideways,  so  to  speak,  from  the  hill  of  the 
theatre  than  with  an  attack  directly  downwards  from  the  Castle. 
The  theatre-hiU,  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Castle,  stands  some- 
what apart  from  the  ledge  on  the  mountain-side  which  forms  the 
present  town.  When  the  town  was,  as  the  ancient  walls  show, 
much  larger,  it  was  doubtless  less  isolated  from  the  town  than 
it  is  now ;  that  is,  it  would  have  houses  directly  below  it.  But 
it  was  none  the  less  isolated  from  the  general  mass  of  the  hills, 
and,  as  directly  commanding  a  part  of  the  town,  it  could  never 
have  beea  left  without  special  defence  as  an  akropolis.  It  would 
be  much  more  easy  than  the  Castle  hill  to  seize,  as  Dionysios  did, 
without  first  occupying  the  town.  One  may  conceive  him  march- 
ing round — ^the  snow  would  not  be  on  the  lower  ground — and 
making  his  attack  from  the  west  or  even  from  the  north.  On  this 
last  side,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ancient  town,  near  the  temple 
which  has  become  the  church  of  Saint  Pancras,  the  Castle  hill  and 
the  theatre-hill,  lower  as  the  latter  is,  have  a  good  deal  the  air 
of  twin  heights,  while  Mola  withdraws  behind  and  seems  to  be 
only  one  of  several  loftier  points  in  the  background.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  near  the  gate  of  Catania,  Mola  has  somewhat 
more  of  the  air  of  an  akropolis,  but  an  akropolis  of  the  Corinthian 
sort.  But  then  Akrokorinthos  was  the  original  Corinth,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mola  was  the  original  Tauro- 
menion.  If  any  one  likes,  all  three  may  be  reckoned  as  akropoleis, 
and  Holm  in  one  sentence  shows  a  tendency  to  reckon  more  than 
two ;  "  Nach  Diod.  xiv.  88  gab  es  toenigstena  zwei  Akropolen  in 
Tauromenion."  My  point  is  that  the  fiia  axpAircXif  taken  by  Diony- 
sios was  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  and  that  thence  he  made  his  way 
into  the  town. 
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There  is  one  difficnlty  certainly  in  looking  on  the  thefttre-hill 
as  the  akropolis  taken  by  Dionysios.  Diodoros  says  Apfuttrt  . .  . 
np6s  Toi/s  wHirar»  rimcvt.  In  no  accurate  description  could  tiie 
theatre-hill  be  so  called;  strictly  the  words  coold  mean  nothing 
short  of  Mola,  or  rather  the  height  yet  loftier  than  Mola.  But,  eren 
if  (A  ioNor&ra  r6noi  mean  an3rthiiig  more  than  the  heights  of  Tauro- 
menion  generally,  the  attack  of  Dionysios  would  not  be  specially 
designed  for  the  theatre-hill.  He  would  attack  it  first,  as  the  best 
point  for  a  first  attack,  but  the  Spfirf  would  be  further  designed  for 
the  town,  the  Castle,  Mola  itself,  if  it  so  happened.  He  took  fuop 
aKp6noKuf  first,  as  the  means  towards  taking  everything  else. 

When  Dionysios  has  made  his  way  into  the  town,  the  Sikels 
come  together  to  withstand  him — r»v  SixfXwir  d3p6»s  fiariBtfaapT»p, 
The  tyrant  and  his  companions  are  driven  over  the  rocks ;  ircpi- 
€Kv\lir$ff  is  the  forcible  word  for  what  happened  to  Dionysios  him- 
self. The  Sikels  were  twiKtifuwoi  <£  wttp^^Uav  rAncav,  which  may 
be  understood,  with  Holm,  of  a  garrison  swarming  down  from 
Mola.  But  it  need  not  mean  more  than  that  the  Sikels  pushed 
them  down  from  the  height  of  the  present  town,  a  steep  enough 
tumble  for  any  tyrant.  I  cannot  believe  in  any  case,  with  Mr. 
Dennis  (Handbook  to  Sicily,  p.  461),  that  it  was  from  Mola  that 
Dionysios  was  pushed  down. 

I  believe  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  last  lights  in  so  seeing, 
but  in  all  this  vivid  description  I  certainly  see  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  by  one  who  was  doubtless  there,  hard  by  wherever  Dionysios 
was,  by  Philistos  himself.  Because  the  story  is  about  Tauro- 
menion,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  came  from  Timaios.  Timaios 
had  no  particular  interest  in  glorifying  the  Tauromenion  of  days 
earlier  than  his  father.  We  surely  have  Philistos  here  and  Timaios 
in  the  sixteenth  book. 

[With  regard  to  Strabo's  statement  that  Tauromenium  was 
a  colony  of  ^^  the  Zanklaians  in  Hybla,''  a  new  suggestion  has  been 
put  forth  by  Prof.  E.  Pais  in  his  recently  published  Storia  deUa 
Sidlia  6  ddla  Magna  Orecia,  vol,  i.  p.  592  seqq.  According  to 
this  view  Strabo*8  statement  was  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  other 
Tauros  near  Megara  Hyblaea,  now  Cape  Xifonio.  Pais  would 
place  here  another  Tauromenium,  peopled  by  Zanklaians  who  ex 
hypoihed  had  occupied  the  neighbouring  Hybla  previous  to  the 
men  of  Megara.] 
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Thb  Carthaginian  Encampment  bsfobe  Stbacuse. 
(Seep.  123.) 

Some  of  these  points  are  instructively  treated  of  by  Holm, 
Topografia,  p.  268.  Our  only  authority  is  Diodoros,  who  doubt- 
less reproduces  Philistos,  the  very  best  authority  next  to  a  Cartha- 
ginian officer,  as  well  as  he  could.  But  we  must  always  allow 
Eomething  for  Diod6it)8*  undoubted  gift  of  misunderstanding  his 
sources.  The  points  in  the  text  come  from  him.  I  think  I  discern 
a  confusion  in  the  passage  where  he  says  (xiv.  70),  speaking  of  the 
beginning  of  the  pestilence,  kqI  yap  'ABrivdtoi  iFp&rtpovy  rfiw  avrffv  ^x^^^^^ 
n<ip€fifi6krf»f  TToXXcM  ditipddprja'av  vir6  ttjs  poaov,  ikoabovs  ^vrog  rov  rdirov  Ka\ 
Koikov.  These  words,  even  if  they  came  straight  from  Philistos  who 
had  seen  both  sieges,  would  not  have  quite  the  same  weight  as 
a  direct  statement  in  the  narrative  that  the  Carthaginians  did 
occupy  the  same  site  as  the  Athenians.  But  taking  them  as 
a  statement  of  Diod6ros  directly  following  Philistos,  we  may 
perhaps  see  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  original  camp  of  the 
Athenians  by  Dask6n  and  the  Olympieion,  but  transfers  to  it 
circumstances  which  belong  only  to  the  ground  which  they 
occupied  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  siege.  Then  it  was  that 
they  got  on  the  marshy  ground  and  were  visited  by  pestilence. 
But  the  words  cX^dov;  Hurot  rov  r6wov  koL  KoiXov  are  surely  a  genuine 
bit  of  Philistos.  The  last  epithet  exactly  hits  off  the  site  of  the 
present  salt-works,  with  higher  ground  on  three  sides  of  it. 

Diod6ros  (xiv.  62)  seems  distinctly  to  distinguish  the  general's 
quarters  in  the  Olympieion  from  the  rest  of  the  camp ;  6  aTparrjyht 
T&y  dvvd/iccov  *lMiX#c«>v  Kartaicrivwrtv  cy  r^  rov  ^9  p(^'  t6  dc  Xoinov 
TrkrjSos  €v  T^  7rapaK«ifA€v^  rSir^  KarfGrparowibtvirtv^  anixw  trjs  ir^Ktcis 
arahlovs  bi>btKa,  And  in  c.  72  Diod6ros  distinguishes  the  siege  of 
the  camp  from  the  siege  of  the  fort  on  Polichna  and  Dask6n ; 
6  Atovvaiof  Sfia  Tr]v  T€  irapf/i/SoX^y  Ka\  ra  <t>povpui  irokiopKtl^  in^xflp^vt. 
But  the  fort  on  Polichna — r6  Kara  r6v  vtctp  rov  Ai6g  (cap.  63) — must 
have  been  close  to  the  general's  quarters.  This  might  indeed  be 
explained  of  a  siege  of  the  forts  on   the  hill  and  of  the  camp 
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down  below.  But  farther  on  (cap.  74)  Dionysios  encamps  by  the 
temple  and  thence  besieges  the  camp ;  /irf (n-poroircdfvorc  roi£  Papfiapoi^, 
irp6f  r^  rov  ^g  Up^  waptfA^oKffp  nonjadfupos.  This  surely  shows  that 
part  of  the  camp  was  on  the  hilL  The  whole  evidence,  I  think, 
quite  bears  out  Holm's  map  at  the  end  of  the  Topografia  which 
I  have  followed.  And  the  furthest  point  of  the  camp  to  the 
north  as  traced  by  him  is  exactly  twelve  stadia  in  a  right  line  from 
several  points  of  Achradina  and  Ortygia.  But  I  cannot  attach 
very  much  importance  to  these  measurements.  The  general  position 
seems  clear ;  but  to  fix  the  exact  extent  north  and  south  must  be 
guess-work. 

Holm  leaves  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  projection  parted 
from  it  to  the  west  by  a  valley,  outside  the  camp;  that  is,  as 
Himilk6n  s  own  quarters.  This  seems  to  be  quite  justified  by  the 
evidence. 

Of  the  forts,  the  position  of  that  on  Pldmmyrion  is  clear  enoug^. 
The  other  two  are  described  (c.  63)  as  t6  tvl  fJaov  rod  Xifupot  and  t6 
Ktnh  rhip  vtitv  rov  Ai<^.  The  first  can  only  mean  a  fort  on  the  point 
of  Dask6n,  and  we  afterwards  (c.  72)  read  of  something  on  Daskdn 
which  could  be  besieged  and  taken  (rh  wpog  r^  Aa<riea>yc  x^p'^^ 
€(tndki6pKria'ap),  that  is  doubtless  the  fort  here  spoken  of.  The  other 
description,  t6  Korh  t6p  vfcbi'  rov  AicSf,  is  in  c.  73  exchanged  for  fppovptop 
fi  KakovfUpTj  ndkixpa.  The  Doric  form  seems  to  come  straight  from 
Philistos,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  Diod6ro8  quite 
knew  what  noXtxra  meant.  All  three  are  said  to  be  near  the  sea ; 
tftcMfAritri  dc  fcal  rpui  <f>povpia  trapb.  Bakarrcof,  I  do  not  quite  see 
Holm's  difficulty  about  vaph  Bakarrap.  A  fort  close  by  the  temple 
could  Eot  really  be  on  the  sea-shore ;  but  in  the  general  look  of 
the  Great  Harbour  the  surviving  columns  are  eminently  napa 
OaKorraVf  and  the  perfect  temple  must  have  been  yet  more  so. 
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HlKSTAS  AFTEB  HIS   LOSS   OF  StBACUSB. 

(See  p.  315.) 

The  statements  as  to  the  dealings  of  Timole6n  towai'ds  Hiketas 
between  Timo]e6n's  complete  occupation  of  Syracuse  and  the 
battle  of  the  Krimisos  seem  at  first  sight  a  little  contradictory. 
We  gather  from  the  accounts  in  Diod6ros  (xvi.  72)  and  Plutarch 
(Tim.  24),  that  Hiketas,  after  his  escape  from  Syracuse,  kept 
possession  of  Leontinoi.     Diod6ros  says  distinctly ; 

TiftoXcW  /Acv  tarpartvatv  cirl  Atopriifovs,  ccr  TavTrfp  yap  ti^p  irdXiy 
*lK€Tas  «cara9rc<^€vyf i  fierk  ^vdfi«t»9  a^toKAyov, 

Plutarch  takes  his  occupation  of  Leontinoi  for  granted ; 

fiovk6fupos  6  TifioXcMV  koH  riis  SXXas  ir6Xtis  eXcv^pcocrai  icai  iraprairao'ip 
tKKo^ai  Tjjg  SiXfXior  ris  rupoppidaSf  cirl  riis  X^P^  ovrcov  arparfv»p 
'Ixcnjv  fjitp  fipdyKoatp  mrfXTTavTa  KcLpxjl^opLfop  oftokoyrjatu  ri&9  dxpoirAfi; 
KaratrKa^fip  Koi  /Scorevo'Ctv  IbmrrfP  cV  A€OPTipoit. 

This  bit  of  narrative  is  oddly  casual;  but  the  mention  of 
oxpoircSXctc  in  the  plural  shows  that  it  comes  from  some  writer, 
whether  Timaios  or  any  other,  who  had  a  good  local  knowledge  of 
Leontinoi.  Such  knowledge  is  equally  plain  in  the  account  given 
by  Diodoros,  which  at  first  sight  seems  directly  to  contradict  that 
of  Plutarch.     After  the  passage  just  quoted,  Diodoros  goes  on ; 

1*6  flip  o^v  vpSsTOP  irpoaifiakt  rj  P€<f,  Kokovfupji  irAci,  fitriL  dc  ravra 
iroXXc»v  frrparuArmp  ip  rj  irdXct  ovyicf <cXe((r/i/yo»y  koX  piftiiag  €ar6  r&p  t*ix»p 
d/ivPOfUpvPy  airptucros  y€p6fUP09  Tkvae  r^v  irokiopKiap, 

The  p€a  KaKovfi€Pri  w6Xis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  371)  is  as  good  for 
Leontine  topography  as  the  plural  dxpon^Kug ;  but,  as  narratives  of 
the  same  event,  the  two  stories  cannot  be  reconciled.  Yet  they 
hold  the  same  place  in  the  general  narratives  of  our  two  authorities, 
and  each  goes  on  directly  to  mention  the  campaign  which  led  to 
the  submission  of  Leptin^s.  Plutarch  has  nothing  more  to  say 
about  Hiketas  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimisos  (c.  30).  But 
Diod6ros  (xvi.  72)  has  preserved  the  statement  that,  while 
Timole6n  was  warring  against  Engyon,  Hiketas  made  his  attempt 
to  win  back  Syracuse ; 
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iTfpl  Tovra  dc  rov  Tifto\€OPTos  StfTW,  *lic€Tas,  iravdi}fi€t  arpartwrat  cjc  riaw 
Acoir/rvr,  inoKidpKd  t6s  Su/Murovo-as,  iroXXow  dc  t&v  OTparutT&v  anopaki^p 
Taxf»s  €irainj\$«¥  tls  tov£  AioPTiwiws, 

ThiR  is  a  rather  casual  way  of  bringing  in  so  large  a  business  as 
a  siege  of  Syracuse ;  but  some  sudden  attempt  on  some  point  is 
likely  enough.  And  Diod6ros  has  a  later  notice  of  him  (xvi.  77), 
in  which  we  find  the  key  to  the  seeming  contradiction.  Timole6n 
is  making  ready  for  his  western  march  ; 

ifx^v  dc  nSK€ftop  npos  *Lcrray,  dicXueroro  iFpbs  atrrbp^  koI  npo&Xap6iuPos 
Toifg  /ACT  avrov  aTparwragy  ov  perpms  ijd^Tjo't  lijv  Idiop  ivpofiiP, 

This  is  clearly  the  same  agreement  as  that  recorded  by  Plutarch ; 
only  Plutarch  has  somehow  put  it  out  of  place.  Possibly  his 
authority  did  not  like  to  record  a  failure  of  Timole6n.  Hiketas 
submitted;  he  agreed  to  pull  down  his  fortress,  to  give  up  his 
mercenaries  to  Timole6n,  and  to  live  as  a  private  man  at  Leontinoi. 
We  may  suspect  that  Timole6n  did  not  much  like  this  last  con- 
dition. He  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  send  Hiketas  to 
Corinth  as  well  as  Leptinds ;  but  the  permission  of  residence  at 
Leontinoi,  which  so  well  suited  the  secret  schemes  of  Hiketas,  was 
doubtless  the  condition  of  his  submitting  at  all.  As  for  the  exact 
time,  it  is  not  needful  to  suppose  that  the  submission  took  place  so 
immediately  before  Krimisos  as  one  would  think  from  Diod6ros. 
It  is  enough  if  it  came  any  time  between  the  submission  of  Leptinds 
and  the  western  march,  a  shorter  time,  it  may  be,  than  is  generally 
thought.  The  submission  of  Leptin^  most  likely  frightened 
Hiketas ;  but  he  took  care  to  avoid  banishment  from  Sicily. 

The  real  difficulty  comes  later,  when,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Krimisos,  we  find  Hiketas  again  acting  against  Timole6n  in  concert 
with  Mamercus.  In  Diod6ros  Hiketas  comes  in  again  suddenly  in 
c.  82  with  the  short,  but  important  notice,  peril  dc  ravra  t6v  piv'lKerap 
KOTttjroktpfia'as  tBw^,  This  is  just  after  the  peace  with  Carthage. 
Plutarch  has  more  to  tell.  Timoleon  has  come  back  to  Syracuse 
after  the  battle ;  and  we  read  (c.  30)  how  Mamercus,  described  as 
tyrant  of  Katand,  and  Hiketas,  who  is  not  further  described,  but 
who  is  classed  by  implication  among  tyrants,  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians  and  ask  for  help ; 

tS>p  h€  Tr9p\  t6p  MdpMpKOP,  t6p  Tfjs  Kardprjs  rvpoppoPy  Kn\  'Ikctijf,  fCTC 
<1>36p^  t&p  KoropBavptprnp  vn6  Tc/ioXcovrof  flrt  ifxt^vptpt^p  avr^p  ox  Smtarop 
Kal  S<nropdop  irph?  rovf  rvpdvpovs  avppaxiop  iroifi<rap€PWP  iFp6s  rovr  Kao^ 

XJff^PtOVSf  it.T.X. 
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Then  joining  their  foroes  (mfarapnt  tanyj  fitr  iWfjkoiv  Surams), 
they — that  is  sorely  Mamercus,  Hiketas,  and  the  Carthaginians — 
act  against  Timoledn's  forces  in  the  way  mentioned  in  p.  334. 
And  presently  (c.  32)  Timole6n  wars  against  Leontinoi  and  takes 
Hiketas  alive  along  with  Euthymos,  the  commander  of  his  cavalry 
(see  p.  334)*  Mamercus  had  long  before  (see  p.  307)  joined 
Timole6n  in  the  character  of  lord  of  Katand.  He  simply  changed 
sides,  though  one  may  wonder  why  he  did  not  change  Bides  earlier. 
But  how  had  Hiketas,  the  private  man  at  Leontinoi,  who  had 
pulled  down  his  fortresses  and  given  up  his  mercenaries  to  Timole6n, 
turned  back  again  into  a  lord  of  Leontinoi,  master  of  troops 
and  with  a  commander  of  cavalry  under  him  )  The  only  guess 
I  can  make  is  that  Mamercus  made  the  league  with  Carthage 
spoken  of  by  Plutarch  (Tim.  30)  as  lord  of  Katan^,  and  that 
Hiketas  asked  and  received  their  help  to  set  himself  up  in  the 
tyranny  again.  This  would  account  for  his  being  called  npot6Tris 
as  well  as  rvfMPvos  in  c.  3a. 

I  have  not  got  any  help  from  Qrote,  who  in  xi.  241  accepts 
Hiketas  as  a  private  man  at  Leontinoi  and  assumes  him  again 
as  "despot''  in  p.  254.  He  says  in  p.  241  that  "Diodorus  does 
not  mention  that  Hiketas  submitted  at  all."  But  this  surely  is  his 
statement  at  the  end  of  xvi.  77.  Holm  (ii.  206,  211,  469) 
explains  as  little,  only  saying  in  p.  2 1 1  that  Hiketas  ''  in  Leontini 
machtig  geblieben  war."  Nor  have  I  got  anything  from  Arnoldt, 
Timoleon,  170,  171.  Mitford  (c.  xxiii,  §  3)  naturally  has  his  own 
story.  In  p.  206  we  read  how  Timoleon  "  led  his  restless  people 
first  against  Icetes  in  Leontini ;  but,  finding  little  hope  of  ready 
success  there,  he  quickly  turned  against  Leptines  of  Engynne 
(sic)."  Then  "  Icetes  had  confidence  enough  in  his  strength,  or 
hope  enough  in  a  remaining  party,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Syracuse, 
but  was  repelled  with  loss."  In  p.  209  Timole6n,  "  not  scrupling 
to  try  negotiation  with  Icetes,  now  no  longer  connected  with 
Carthage,  he  engaged  that  chief  to  co-operate  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians." In  p.  216  he  comes  to  the  odd  phrase  of  Diodoros  in 
xvi.  82,  which  gives  opportunity  for  a  good  deal  of  declamation 
against  Timole6n — "  the  abominable  tale,"  "  the  atrocity  of  the 
conqueror."     The  part  that  concerns  us  runs  thus ; 

"With  Icetes,  chief  of  Leontini,  Timoleon  had  friendly  con- 
nection, as  formerly  noticed,  and,  in  pressing  need,  had  received 
from  him  important  assistance.     The  pretence  for  hostility  with 
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that  chief,  according  to  Plutarch,  waa  a  report  that  he  had  entered 
into  new  engageroents  with  the  Carthaginians.  Diodoroa  has 
mentioned  na  pretence/' 

Bunbnrj  (art  Hicetas)  also  aeems  to  aasome  that  Hiketaa 
remained  tyrant  of  Leontinoi  throughout  This,  if  <Hie  could  believe 
it  would  make  everything  clear ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  statements  either  of  Plutarch  or  of 
Diod5ros. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

Tub  Rise  of  Agathokl£8.     (See  p.  357  seqq.) 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  some  of  the  best  modem 
writers  that  the  form  of  government  at  Syracuse,  at  the  time 
when  we  first  begin  to  hear  of  Agathokl^,  was  a  formal  oligarchy. 
80  Grote  (xii.  531); 

'' Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Timoleon  we  find  the 
government  of  Syracuse  described  as  an  oligarchy :  implying  that 
the  constitution  established  by  Timoleon  must  have  been  changed 
either  by  violence  or  by  consent.  The  oligarchy  is  stated  as 
consisting  of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosistratus  and  Hera- 
kleides  appear  as  leaders." 

He  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  p.  537 ; 

"  Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  we  have 
no  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  more  popular  forms  established  by  Timoleon.  We  hear 
only  generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  and  Hera- 
kleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  men." 

He  refers  naturally  to  Diodoros,  xix.  3,  4,  and  adds  that 
''  Diodorus  had  written  about  this  oligarchy  in  a  part  of  his 
eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preserved." 

Much  to  the  same  effect  says  Holm  (ii.  219);  only  he  puts 
in  a  word  of  excuse  for  oligarchy  which  Grote  would  not  have 
allowed ; 

'*  Was  wir  Uber  diese  Zeit  sagen  konnen,  mUssen  wir  aus  verein- 
/elten,  in  der  Geschichte  des  Agathokles  vorkommenden  Andeu- 
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tungen  schliessen,  und  dies  beschriinkt  eich  auf  die  nackte 
Thatsache,  dass  bald  in  Sjrakus  nicht  mebr  Demokratie  berrscbte, 
sondem  eine  Oligarcbie  von  600  ManDem.  Wenn  eiu  solcber 
TJebergang  von  der  HerrEcbaft  des  Yolkes  znr  Herrscbaft  Weoiger 
in  gefahrlicben  Zeiten,  wo  groseere  Concentration  der  Kraft  von 
Nutzen  ist,  entscbnldigt  warden  kann,  ist  er  im  gewobnlicben 
Verlauf  der  Dinge  ein  Zeicben  von  bedenklicber  Scbw'acbe  des 
Volksgeistes." 

Now,  as  I  read  tbe  story,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose 
tbat  tbe  forms  of  tbe  constitution  establisbed  by  Timole6n  bad  been 
set  aside,  eitber  by  violence  or  by  consent.  I  see  in  tbe  Syracuse 
of  ibis  time  a  democracy  in  wbicb  tbe  democratic  spirit,  as  Holm 
says,  is  weak,  a  democracy  wbicb  oligarcbie  men  are  able  to 
administer  to  tbeir  own  purposes,  and  wbicb  in  tbe  end,  to  escape 
oligarchy,  accepts  tyranny.  A  practical  oligarchy  keeping  up 
democratic  forms  is  notbing  wonderful. 

Our  main  authority  is  Diod6ro8,  in  bis  nineteenth  book,  in  tbe 
third  and  following  chapters.  Something  also  is  to  be  got  from 
tbe  first  two  chapters  of  the  twenty-second  book  of  Justin.  We 
get  a  little  light  also  from  Polyainos.  Now  it  is  clear  that,  who- 
ever it  was  that  Diodoros  followed,  it  was  not  Timaios.  It  is 
most  likely  Agatbokl6s*  brother  Antandros  (see  p.  363)  On  tbe 
other  hand  tbe  account  in  Justin  seems  to  show  tbe  influence  of 
Timaios  in  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  youthftd  conduct 
of  Agatboklds.  They  may  therefore  pass  as  in  some  degree  repre- 
senting advocates  on  opposite  sides.  The  moral  indignation  of 
Diodoros  is  therefore  tbe  more  creditable  to  him.  Both,  it  is 
plain,  followed  writers  who  had  a  good  local  knowledge  of  Sicily. 
Polyainos,  on  tbe  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  one 
place  from  another. 

Tbe  first  question  is  about  the  Six  Hundred.  Were  they 
a  formal  Senate  of  any  kind,  whether  establislied  by  violence  or 
by  consent  1  Some  passages  in  Diodoros  might  be  taken  tbat  way, 
and  those  of  Justin  look  still  more  like  it.  But  on  the  whole  it 
Bcems  to  me  tbat  they  were  only  a  political  club  of  oligarchic 
politics,  which  formed  a  marked  body,  a  body  which  might 
practically  get  the  chief  power  into  its  bands,  but  wbicb  had 
no  legal  being.  Such  perhaps  was  tbe  famous  Pythagorean  club 
at  Krot6n ;  such  clubs  {(vvo^ot,  r5  craiptie^v,  ^vpwfunrim  an  dUais  koL 
dpxaiSj  Thuc.  iii.  82,  viii.  54),  as  is  well  known,  existed  in  demo- 
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craiic  Athens,  and  helped  greatly  towards  hrisging  ahout  the 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Diod6roB,  we  must  rememher, 
uses  words  so  vaguely  and  carelessly  that  we  cannot  argue  from 
him  as  we  can  from  Thucydides.  A  single  word  with  a  technical 
sound,  which  he  may  have  copied  without  fully  knowing  its  mean- 
ing, proves  more  than  several  passages  containing  vaguer  words. 
Thus  when  (xix.  5)  he  speaks  of  t6  rw  €$aKoo'ia>v  avP€^piop,  fttrii  rrfp 
6\iyapxiap  v<l>TjyrjtjJvop  rrjs  ttcSXcwc,  the  words  hy  themselves  would 
he  most  naturaUy  taken  of  the  regular  Senate  of  a  government 
avowedly  oligarchic.  But  in  the  same  chapter  he  calls  the 
government  at  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking  a  democracy, 
and  just  hefore  the  passage  ahove  quoted  he  uses  words  which 
seem  to  imply  that  the  oligarchic  Six  Hundred  were  simply  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  several  political  clubs  of  various 
parties ; 

els  iroXX^  yap  fuprj  crvvc/Suivr  dicuptiadai  ras  h'tapias  r&v  <ruMovr»r,  icai 
irphs  dXX^Xovff  inaarois  ehfoi  fieydkag  fkafJHtpfh*  luyiarov  If  Ijv  am-iraypa 
roir  ircpi  rhw  KyaBoKkta  rb  t&v  i^cucoa-uop  crvWd/Hoy,  ic.r.X. 

It  is  still,  clearer  in  the  next  chapter  when  Tisarchos  and 
Dioklds  (or  whatever  are  the  right  forms  of  their  names  ;  see  p.  36 1) 
are  described  as  ol  doKovvrts  npoeardpai  rfjs  r&v  i^cucoaimp  haipiau 
By  these  passages  I  think  we  may  understand  the  others,  as  when 
(c.  4)  we  hear  of  the  banishment  iroWSup  ivh6^p  op^pwp^  ^  ^  r^ 
oXtyapxlas  K€KoiP<aprjK6mp  Ttjs  t&p  i^oKOirimv  rStp  iniffiajKfndrttip,  or  when 
nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  c.  6,  or  when,  as  twice  in  that 
chapter,  oi  i(aK6<noi  are  spoken  of  without  further  description. 
Everybody,  we  may  be  sure,  knew  them  by  that  name.  Now 
ovptdpiop,  though  it  sounds  like  a  regular  Senate,  is  not  a  real 
technical  word  ;  we  do  not  hear  of  a  <rv»€dpiop  among  the  institu- 
tions of  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  haipia  is  a  word  which 
no  one,  unless  in  some  flight  of  sarcastic  rhetoric,  would  apply 
to  any  of  the  legal  powers  of  any  commonwealth.  We  must 
explain  avv€tpiop  by  iratpia,  not  eratpia  by  avvthpiop.  And  it  proves 
yet  more  that,  in  the  one  place  where  we  seem  to  get  an  echo 
of  formal  language,  when  Agathokl^s  takes  the  oath  in  c.  5,  that 
language  is  democratic ;  napaxBtis  tU  r6  r$£  Arjpfjrpos  Uphp  \mh  t&p 
iro\iT&pj   &poiT€   prfitp  ipaPTi»<rfe6ai  rj  SrjpoKpaTlq,      And  as  SOOn  as 

he  has  taken  the  oath,  the  account  goes  on,  npoairoirfOiU  df  ttjs 
^ftoKparias  npoiaravQai,  icai  dtjpaytryri<ras  noucikag  rii  frX^,  arparriyht 
jcarcoTo^,  k.tJK,    That  is  to  say,  the  forms  of  the  democracy  went 
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on ;  the  assembly  was  held,  and  it  could  Bometimes  assert  itself. 
(The  phrase  r^r  bfnioKparias  wpoUrraaBai  most  be  compared  with  the 
vpo<rraTTjs  rov  brifwv  at  Athens,  not  a  formal  office,  bat  the  '' leader" 
of  a  party.)  And  all  this  is  at  the  very  time  when  Sdsistratos 
and  his  party  have  just  been  restored,  and  when  the  irwtdptop  of 
the  Six  Hundred  is  spoken  of  as  most  strongly  opposed  {jUyurrw 
avrirayfia)  to  Agathokl^s.  I  infer  that  the  word  avvtdpioy^  like 
dXiyapx^n,  dtwaorcia  (c.  4,  cf.  the  avdpts  lunvvapxoi  in  Herod.  V.  9a  /3), 

ibvpaarfvo¥  (c.  5),  are  to  be  taken  in  a  vague  practical  sense,  to 
be  measured  by  the  formal  d^ftoxparco.  When  Justin  (xxii.  2.  12) 
says  '*  senatum  trucidat/'  it  is  most  likely  a  mistranslation  of  some 
word  like  avvihpwif, 

I  remember  only  a  few  years  back  an  use  of  language  very  like 
what  I  suppose.  At  the  end  of  1878  France  was  a  republic;  the 
words  "  B^publique  Fran^aise  "  appeared  on  the  coins,  the  stamps, 
on  every  formal  document.  Yet  the  words  ^'  republic "  and 
"republican"  were  constantly  used  as  words  of  disparagement, 
implying  hostility  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  That  state  of  things 
was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "  Marshalate,"  a  word  which 
certainly  had  no  constitutional  meaning  in  French  law.  This  is 
just  like  the  dvMun-cux  and  the  oiWdpioy,  names  describing  a  feict, 
but  having  no  legal  meaning.  In  the  French  case  I  distinctly 
remember  a  paper  or  proclamation  in  the  interest  of  the  existing 
powers,  complaining  of  certain  persons  who  ''wish  to  substitute 
a  republican  form  of  government  for  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live."  The  Six  Hundred  most  likely  used  exactly  the  same 
language  about  Agathoklte,  Trpooron^r  rov  drffiov  in  a  state  formally 
democratic. 

The  order  of  events  we  get  wholly  from  Diod6ros ;  Justin  and 
Polyainos  may  be  used  to  fill  in  particular  points.  The  first  war 
in  which  Agathoklds  distinguished  himself,  that  in  which  Damas 
is  general,  is  against  ALkragas.  Justin  makes  it  a  war  with  JStna ; 
"Primo  hello  adversus  JEtnceos,  magna  experimenta  sui  Syra- 
cusanis  dedit."  By  the  war  with  the  Campanians  ("sequenti 
Campanorum  tantam  de  se  spem  omnibus  fecit ")  he  must  mean 
the  war  waged  to  deliver  Krot6n  from  the  Bruttians.  In  the 
first  passage,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  one  might  be  inclined  to  accept 
"iEtncBos,"  on  the  ground  that  a  copyist  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  put  Akragas  for  Min&  than  ^tna  for  Akragas.     But 
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the  Blovenly  description  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Krot6n  is  not 
mentioned  and  where  "Campani"  is  clearly  used  for  Italians 
of  any  kind,  makes  as  doubt.  Anyhow  the  issue  of  the  Italian 
war  is  quite  differently  conceived  in  Justin  and  in  Diod6ros.  It 
is  now  that  Dioddros  draws  his  black  picture  of  H^rakleid^  and 
S6sistratos,  and  makes  one  of  his  references  to  a  narrative  which 
is  not  forthcoming  (tee  p.  360).  Sosistratos  and  H^rakleid^ 
refuse  Agathokl^s  the  prize  of  his  exploits ;  then  he  attacks  them 
in  vain  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny  (cc.  3,  4)  ; 

ntpidKyfj^  ytp6fifvoSj  avroifs  duyvooKSras  hnBtaOtu  rvpamfl^i  KaTfjy6prj<r€9 
cV  r^  d'7/'^*  ov  frpO(rtj(6vT<o¥  ^  rmv  ^vpaKov<Tl<av  rai^  dioiSoXatf,  ol  fiiv 
n€p\  ^aiirrpaTov  edwdarivtrav  lijt  irarpUios  yLtrh  r^v  iK  KpoTenpos 
inavobop,  6  di  *Aya0OK\rJ9  aXKorpws  rx^r  rh  frp6s  airroifs,  t6  flip  irpSrrop 
KaT€fi€P€P  €P  *IraXta  fKrh  r&p  KouHmpayovprt^p, 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
for  the  use  of  the  word  i^vpatrrtvtrop.  The  ^vworfia  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  regular  outward  action  of  a  democratic 
assembly.  Korc/icycv  in  the  opening  of  c.  4  must  not  be  construed 
as  if  Agathokl^  stayed  in  Italy  without  going  back  to  Syracuse. 
His  return  thither  is  implied  in  his  speaking  cV  mp  ^fi^,  which 
cannot  mean  a  military  assembly.  It  is  not  distinctly  said  that 
he  was  banished ;  but  it  seems  taken  for  granted.  Justin's  account 
is  quite  different.  He  mixes  the  story  up  with  Agathokl^s' 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Damas,  to  which  we  cannot  give 
a  date,  except  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  campaign  against 
Akragas  or  Mind,,    His  story  is ; 

'^  Tantam  de  se  spem  omnibus  fecit,  ut  in  locum  demortui  ducis 
Damasconis  sufficeretur,  cujus  uxorem  .  .  .  post  mortem  viri  in 
matrimonium  recepit.  Nee  contentus,  quod  ex  inope  repente  dives 
factus  esset,  piraticam  adversus  patriam  exercuit.  Saluti  ei  fuit 
quod  socii  capti  tortique  de  illo  negaverunt.'' 

Of  this  last  detail  we  have  no  account  in  Dicdoros.  The 
"  piratica,"  the  motive  for  taking  to  which  is  much  mere  intelligible 
in  Diod6ros  than  in  Justin,  must  mean  the  Italian  warfare  re- 
corded by  Dioddros  in  c.  4.  The  election  of  Agathokl^s  as  "  dux  " 
{<Trparrfy69)  at  this  stage  Seems  quite  out  of  place.  In  Diod6ros  he 
is  not  made  <rrparfiy69  till  after  the  oath  in  c.  5.  Justin  adds,  '*  bis 
occupare  imperium  Syraeusarum  voluit,  bis  in  exsilium  actus  est." 
The  first  time  must  mean  his  present  banishment  and  the  return 
recorded  by  Diod6ros  in  c.   4.     The  second  is  his  escape  from 
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AkestoridlU  and  his  coming  back  (by  favour  of  Hamilkar)  in  c.  5, 
which  last  Justin  goes  on  to  tell  again  in  xxii.  2.  5. 

In  Italy  the  Syracusans,  or  at  least  Hdrakleid^  and  Sdsistratos, 
defend  Kroton  and  attack  Rhdgion.  Agathoklds,  in  his  "  piratica/' 
takes  the  opposite  side  in  both  cases.  Of  the  affairs  of  Krot6n  in 
relation  to  Syracuse  Diodoros  tells  us  something  more  in  xix.  10. 
It  would  seem  that  Hdrakleidds  and  Sdsistratos  were  allied  with  an 
oligarchic  party  in  Krot6n,  that  a  democratic  change — most  likely 
at  the  same  time  as  their  own  fall  at  Syracuse — drove  them  int<» 
banishment  and  led  to  a  peace  with  the  Bruttians.  In  the  same  year 
(b.o.  3 1 7)  as  the  accession  of  Agathoklds  to  the  tyranny,  he  says, 

Kpor»ptaT€u  irp6t  yuiv  Bperriovg  dieXvaxarrOf  vphs  Ac  tovs  cWcTTTdOJcaraf 
T&¥  ncXiTS>p  vno  ttjs  drjfjiOKpaTiaf^  dih  rijv  irphi  'HpaKkfibrjv  icai  l^friarparw 
Koumviay  .  .  .  dfvnpov  Iror  ^di;  iroXr/iovvrcr,  /c.r.X. 

He  goes  on  to  mention  some  details  of  this  war  with  the  banished 
Ej-ot6niates.  The  mention  of  the  two  years'  war  seems  to  help  us 
to  the  date  of  the  events  of  which  we  are  just  now  speaking,  tins 
first  banishment  of  Agathoklds,  his  first  Italian  campaign,  and  his 
first  return.  They  must  come  about  B.C.  315.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  while  at  Hh^on  and  Krot6n,  Agathoklds  fights  as  a  partisan, 
at  Taras  he  is  a  mere  mercenary. 

The  war  against  the  exiles  and  Carthaginians  which  Diodoros 
records  in  c.  4  after  the  first  return  of  Agathokl^  is  not  mentioned 
by  Justin.  It  is  in  this  war  that  he  does  his  great  exploit  at 
Gela  (see  pp.  366,  367).  As  he  commands  only  a  thousand  men, 
he  seems  to  be  still  in  his  old  office  of  chiliarch  only.  Of  the 
generalship  of  the  Corinthian  AkestoridHs  Justin  says  nothing,  and 
Diodoros  (c.  5)  gives  us  no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  it 
came  about  or  how  it  came  to  an  end.  The  application  to  Corinth  of 
course  goes  along  with  the  earlier  application  which  brought  Timole6n 
and  with  the  later  application  from  Akragas  to  Sparta.  But  one 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  immediate  circumstances. 
We  see  that  Akestorid4s  is  strong  against  Agathoklds,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  recall  of  S6sistratos  which  immediately  follows  the  second 
banishment  of  Agathokl^  was  the  work  of  the  Corinthian  general. 
But  his  name  is  not  mentioned  except  in  connexion  with  his 
attempt  on  Agathokl^s'  life,  and  we  do  not  know  what  became  of 
him  when  Agathokl^  came  back  under  the  mediation  of  Hamilkar. 
But  the  application  to  Corinth  must  have  been  made  by  enemies  of 
Agathoklds ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  ground  of  the 
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application  must  have  been  the  supposed  (or  in  truth  yerj  real) 
danger  from  his  ambition.     The  words  are  (c.  5)  ; 

fura  dc  ravra  iv  rait  Ivptucowrais  alptBiprot  *AKiHrropidav  rov  KoptpBUw 
trrparriYOVy  i^^as  oftBieBai  rvpcofwihi  hta  r^  (nmatp,  /(c^vyr  r^  ctrdvi'or. 

Then  follows  the  story  of  his  escape,  a  romantic  story  certainly, 
but  one  which,  as  being  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  nor  in 
any  way  contradicted,  we  are  not  justified  in  throwing  aside. 

What  follows  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  story. 
At  this  point,  better  than  any  other,  our  three  writers  join  to  help 
one  another.     Justin  (xxiL  2.  i)  may  here  be  made  the  text; 

**  A  Morgantinis,  apud  quos  exsulabat,  odio  Syracusanorum  prime 
praetor,  mox  dux  creatur.  In  eo  hello  et  urbem  Leontinomm  cepit 
et  patriam  suam  Syracusas  obsidere  coepit,  ad  cujus  auxilium 
Hamilcar,  dux  Poenorum,  imploratus,  depositis  hostilibus  odiis, 
prsesidia  militum  mittit/' 

Diodoros,  in  his  direct  narrative  (c.  5),  says  only ; 

furii  dc  ravra  r&w  2vpaxov<ri«y  KaTad«(<Mfif9»9  rovv  ft/tr^  ^wrurrpdrov 
<f>vyada9f  mH  frp6s  Kapxffioi^untf  €ipffPti»  irvwBtiuwmp^  *Aya$oickiJ9  <l>vyas  t^v 
Itiap  dvpufwf  iv  rj  fucoyti^  avvtarriaaTO,  ycMJficyot  dc  ifio^pis  ov  fi6poif 
rois  noklraiif  aXXii  Kai  raiit  Kapxri^piois,  ic.r.X. 

Here  we  get  the  midland  country  in  a  general  way,  but  no 
mention  of  any  particular  place.  This  is  incidentally  supplied  in  the 
next  chapter.  When  Agathoklte  is  going  to  strike  his  blow,  it  is 
from  the  middle  towns,  and  specially  from  Morgantia,  that  he  gets 
help; 

KariXi^tp  tU  rd$€is  rovs  rt  ex  Mofyyayriinjt  koX  r&v  3KKt»p  rmp  cV  t;^ 
ftMCoyfup  ir^KetiP,  Ktu  rovs  alrr^  irp&rtpop  avfiirop€v6iprat  wp6s  Ka/i;i^doyibvff, 
olroi  yhp  ndprtt  npitf  *Aya^ocXca  ia€P  tvpovarara  dicjctcyro,  iroXX^  irpocuep- 
ytrfifupoi  Kara  ritt  arpartlas* 

Nothing  can  fit  in  better.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  higher 
criticism  would  infer  that,  because  Diod6ros  and  Justin  both  men- 
tion Morgantia,  therefore  both  must  have  copied  from  the  same 
source.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  a  QtteUenfrage  seem  sometimes 
to  forget  that,  if  two  men  independently  tell  the  same  story  without 
intentional  omissions,  they  cannot  well  help  mentioning  some  of  the 
same  facts,  and  they  are  not  unlikely  even  to  use  some  of  the  same 
words. 

The  taking  of  Leontinoi  recorded  by  Justin  is  not  mentioned  by 
Dioddros,  but  it  is  recorded  by  Polyainos  (v.  3.  a),  with  a  very 
strange  addition.     Agathoklds  has  seemingly  overcome  (MK^arti)  the 
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Leontines  in  battle.  Then  he  sends  his  general  Deinoki-atis  into  the 
town,  sa}*ing  that  he  wished  to  rival  the  clemencj  shown  by  Dionysios 
(see  above,  p.  187)  to  his  prisoners  at  the  Helleporos  («m  apa 
^iXonfioIro  vp6s  Lioinnrwv  nai  fiovkotro  a&ctu  avroi/Sf  ins  cjecivof  tftrvo't 
row  ntpi  rbv  'EWtwopop  irorafi^v  wrmtravras  'iraKwrag).  They  believe 
and  swear  oaths.  Then  AgathokUs  enters  the  town,  and  bids  the 
citizens  come  unarmed  to  an  assembly.  Then  the  Leontine  general 
— so  I  understand  6  arpaTfiy6s — as  chairman  of  the  asBembly,  puts 
the  question  whether  they  will  agree  to  whatever  Agatlioklds 
may  require  (ory  do/cci  &ir€p  Ka\  *Aya$okk€iy  alp4T«»  rfju  x'fP^)*  Agatho- 
klte  says  that  what  he  requires  is  to  kill  them  all  (doicci  /mm,  tf<f>tj, 
wavras  ayfXciv).  So  his  soldiers  kill  them  there  in  the  assembly,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand. 

The  joint  mention  of  Leontinoi  by  Justin  and  Polyainos  may 
lead  us  to  accept  some  taking  of  Leontinoi  at  this  time  ;  but  the 
story  in  Polyainos  cannot  stand  as  it  is.  Agathokl^  is  evidently 
conceived  as  already  tyrant.  Deinokrat^,  who  plays  so  great 
a  part  further  on,  is  conceived  as  being  a  general  under  Agathoklds, 
an  impossible  description,  but  under  which  may  lurk  some  tradition 
of  the  friendship  between  the  two  which  Diod6ros  speaks  of  at  the 
end  of  c.  8  (see  p.  378).  One  cannot  fancy  that,  at  this  stage, 
AgathoklSs  could  have  had  the  means  of  doing  such  a  massacre,  or 
that  it  would  have  suited  his  purpose  to  do  it.  The  story  reads 
almost  like  a  ghastly  satire  on  the  procedure  of  subservient  assem- 
blies under  tyrants.  It  might  well  grow  out  of  some  case  in  which 
extraorilinary  powei'S  were  blindly  voted  to  Agathoklds  or  to  any 
other. 

In  the  account  of  Agathokl^*  second  recall  to  Syracuse,  Diod6ros 
(c.  5)  makes  no  mention  of  that  active  part  in  the  matter  which 
Justin  (xxii.  2.  5)  assigns  to  Hamilkar.  The  powers  inside  Syra- 
cuse are  now  (see  p.  371)  at  peace  with  Hamilkar;  consequently 
Agathoklds  is  Hamilkar  s  enemy  as  well  as  theirs.  Immediately 
we  read,  without  mention  of  any  actors,  tntlaOrj  /carcX^ccv  ds  1^9 
varpida.  Then  follows  the  oath,  which  is  enforced  on  him  vjr6  tS>v 
TToKiT&v.  That  Hamilkar  had  something  to  do  with  Agathokl^'  return 
might  be  inferred  from  the  very  confused  account  given  by  Polyainos 
(V'  3-  7)  of  his  rise  to  power;  'Aya6oK\rjs  irp6s'AfukKaif  opoxtip  tBrro^ 
&ar€  6  lUv  tls  Aifivrfv  caniptp.  Then  follows  the  story  of  the  massacre, 
with  the  story  of  the  assembly  in  Diodoros  (c.  9)  put  before  it. 
It  seems  clear  that  Hamilkar  never  did  go  back  to  Libya,  but  the 
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that  chief,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  report  that  he  had  entered 
into  new  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians.  Diodorus  has 
mentioned  no-  pretence." 

Bunbury  (art.  Hicetas)  also  seems  to  assume  that  Hiketas 
remained  tyrant  of  Leontinoi  throughout.  This,  if  one  could  believe 
it)  would  make  everything  clear ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  statements  either  of  Plutarch  or  of 
Diod6ros. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

The  Rise  of  Agathokl^s.     (See  p.  357  seqq.) 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  some  of  the  best  modem 
writers  that  the  form  of  government  at  Syi*acuse,  at  the  time 
when  we  first  begin  to  hear  of  Agathoklls,  was  a  formal  oligarchy. 
So  Grote  (xii.  531); 

''  Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Timoleon  we  find  the 
government  of  Syracuse  described  as  an  oligarchy :  implying  that 
the  constitution  established  by  Timoleon  must  have  been  changed 
either  by  violence  or  by  consent.  The  oligarchy  is  stated  as 
consisting  of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosistratus  and  Hera- 
kleides  appear  as  leaders.*' 

He  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  p.  537  ; 

"  Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  we  have 
no  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  bow  it  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  more  popular  forms  established  by  Timoleon.  We  hear 
only  generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  and  Hera- 
kleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  men." 

He  refers  naturally  to  Diodoros,  xix.  3,  4,  and  adds  that 
''Diodorus  had  written  about  this  oligarchy  in  a  part  of  hb 
eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preserved." 

Much  to  the  same  effect  says  Holm  (ii.  219);  only  he  puts 
in  a  word  of  excuse  for  oligai'chy  which  Qrote  would  not  have 
allowed ; 

'*  Was  wir  tLber  diese  Zeit  sagen  konnen,  miissen  wir  aus  verein- 
/elten,  in  der  Geschichte  des  Agathokles  vorkommenden  Andeu- 
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tuDgen  schlieBsen,  und  dies  beschrankt  sich  auf  die  nackte 
Thatsache,  dass  bald  in  Syrakus  nicht  mebr  Demokratie  herrechte, 
Bondem  eine  Oligarchle  von  600  Mannem.  Wenn  ein  solcher 
Uebergang  von  der  Herrschaft  des  Yolkes  znr  Herrscbaft  Weniger 
in  gefabrlicben  Zeiten,  wo  grossere  Concentration  der  Kraft  von 
Nutzen  ist,  entscboldigt  werden  kann,  ist  er  im  gewbbnlicben 
Verlauf  der  Dinge  ein  Zeioben  yon  bedenklicber  Scbwacbe  des 
Volksgeistes." 

Now,  as  I  read  tbe  story,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose 
tbat  tbe  forms  of  tbe  constitution  establisbed  by  Timole6n  bad  been 
set  aside,  eitber  by  violence  or  by  consent.  I  see  in  tbe  Syracuse 
of  tbis  time  a  democracy  in  wbicb  tbe  democratic  spirit,  as  Holm 
says,  is  weak,  a  democracy  wbicb  oligarcbic  men  are  able  to 
administer  to  tbeir  own  purposes,  and  wbicb  in  tbe  end,  to  escape 
oligarchy,  accepts  tyranny.  A  practical  oligarchy  keeping  up 
democratic  forms  is  nothing  wonderful. 

Our  main  authority  is  Diod6ro8,  in  bis  nineteenth  book,  in  tbe 
third  and  following  chapters.  Something  also  is  to  be  got  from 
tbe  first  two  chapters  of  tbe  twenty-second  book  of  Justin.  We 
get  a  little  light  also  from  Polyainos.  Now  it  is  clear  that,  who- 
ever it  was  that  £)iod6roB  followed,  it  was  not  Timaios.  It  is 
most  likely  Agathokl^s*  brother  Antandros  (see  p.  363)  On  tbe 
other  hand  tbe  account  in  Justin  seems  to  show  the  influence  of 
Timaios  in  the  pictiu'e  wbicb  be  gives  of  the  youthful  conduct 
of  Agathokl^.  They  may  therefore  pass  as  in  some  degree  repre- 
senting advocates  on  opposite  sides.  The  moral  indignation  of 
Diodoros  is  therefore  the  more  creditable  to  him.  Both,  it  is 
plain,  followed  writers  who  bad  a  good  local  knowledge  of  Sicily. 
Polyainos,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  one 
place  from  another. 

The  first  question  is  about  tbe  Six  Hundred.  Were  they 
a  formal  Senate  of  any  kind,  whether  established  by  violence  or 
by  consent  1  Some  passages  in  Diod6ros  might  be  taken  tbat  way, 
and  those  of  Justin  look  still  more  like  it.  But  on  the  whole  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  were  only  a  political  club  of  oligarchic 
politics,  which  formed  a  marked  body,  a  body  which  might 
practically  get  the  chief  power  into  its  hands,  but  which  had 
no  legal  being.  Such  perhaps  was  tbe  famous  Pythagorean  club 
at  Krot6n ;  such  clubs  {(vpoboi,  r^  iraiputhv,  ^v^fwalcu  cirt  ^Uats  Koi 
dpxaU,  Thuc.  iiL  S2,  viii.  54),  as  is  well  known,  existed  in  demo- 
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cratic  AtheDS,  and  helped  greatly  towards  brioging  about  tbe 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Dioddroe,  we  must  remember, 
uses  words  so  vaguely  and  carelessly  that  we  cannot  argue  from 
him  as  we  can  from  Thucydides.  A  single  word  with  a  technical 
sound,  which  he  may  have  copied  without  fully  knowing  its  mean- 
ing, proves  more  than  several  passages  containing  vaguer  words. 
Thus  when  (xix.  5)  he  speaks  of  t6  t&v  €$aKo<ri»»  owidpiop,  ftn-ii  rfip 
SKiyapxiav  v<f>rjyrjfjJvop  Tfjf  iroXfODf,  the  words  by  themselves  would 
be  most  naturally  taken  of  the  regular  Senate  of  a  government 
avowedly  oligarchic.  But  in  the  same  chapter  he  calls  the 
government  at  the  time  of  which  he  is  speaking  a  democracy, 
and  just  before  the  passage  above  quoted  he  uses  words  which 
seem  to  imply  that  the  oligarchic  Six  Hundred  were  simply  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  several  political  clubs  of  various 
parties ; 

€19  noKkit  yap  pipnr)  avp€^iv€  duupt7<r$ai  rag  hxupias  r&v  trvptSvrviP,  /col 
vp6s  aKkrjkovs  iitaarois  tivai  fuydkas  dco^pw.  firyiarop  If  ^  iarrirayiia 
Tois  ntpl  T^v  ^AyaOoKkta  t6  t&v  t^oKOfrUiP  avptbpiop^  k.tX, 

It  is  still,  clearer  in  the  next  chapter  when  Tisarchos  and 
Diokl^  (or  whatever  are  the  right  forms  of  their  names  ;  see  p.  36 1) 
are  described  as  ol  doKovprtt  Yrpocardvac  rijt  t&v  i^oKtHMP  €Taipias. 
By  theee  passages  I  think  we  may  understand  the  others,  as  when 
(c.  4)  we  hear  of  the  banishment  noXkSw  ivbo^p  Mp&p,  &t  hp  r^r 
okiytipxlas  K€KoawpriK6r»p  riJ9  t&p  e^o<rto>v  tS>p  eirKftaptaraTtaVf  or  when 
nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  c.  6,  or  when,  as  twice  in  that 
chapter,  ol  4(0x6^101  are  spoken  of  without  further  description. 
Everybody,  we  may  be  sure,  knew  them  by  that  name.  Now 
tnrptbpiop,  though  it  sounds  like  a  regular  Senate,  is  not  a  real 
technical  word ;  we  do  not  hear  of  a  a-vvcdptop  among  the  institu- 
tions of  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  iraipia  is  a  word  which 
no  one,  unless  in  some  flight  of  sarcastic  rhetoric,  would  apply 
to  any  of  the  legal  powers  of  any  commonwealth.  We  must 
explain  avpeiptop  by  iraipiaj  not  huipia  by  avvfhpiop.  And  it  proves 
yet  more  that,  in  the  one  place  where  we  seem  to  get  an  echo 
of  formal  language,  when  Agathokl6s  takes  the  oath  in  c.  5,  that 
language  is  democratic ;  napax^^is  eU  r6  tjjs  Arjfirjrpos  lfp6p  vrr^  rw 
nokiT&p,  &fio<rt  pTid€P  hfOPTiwr^uBai  t§  btipoKpcerlq,,  And  as  SOOn  as 
he  has  taken  the  oath,  the  account  goes  on,  wpoanoirjSeU  di  tjjs 
^poKparias  irpoiaraaBaij  Kai  dripaycryriaas  irocKiXoof  rh  irX^^,  arparfjyhf 
KaT€(rTa6iiy  if.r.X.     That  is  to  say,  the  forms  of  the  democracy  went 
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on ;  the  assembly  was  held,  and  it  could  sometimes  assert  itself. 
(The  phrase  r^s  dfifMOKparuLs  wpolcrraicrBtu  most  be  compared  with  the 
frpoar6Tris  rov  drifwv  at  Athens,  not  a  formal  office,  but  the  ^  leader" 
of  a  party.)  And  all  this  is  at  the  very  time  when  Sdsistratos 
and  his  party  haTe  just  been  restored,  and  when  the  <nWdpioy  of 
the  Six  Hundred  is  spoken  of  as  most  strongly  opposed  (jUyurro¥ 
dprlrayfia)  to  AgathokMs.  I  infer  that  the  word  trwidpioy,  like 
6\iyapx((i9  dwaoTCia  (c  4,  cf.  the  St^dpts  /wvvapxoi  in  Herod,  v.  92  0), 
ibvvcurrtvop  (c.  5),  are  to  be  taken  in  a  yague  practical  sense,  to 
be  measured  by  the  formal  d^fUMcporco.  When  Justin  (xxiL  2.  la) 
says  ''  senatum  trucidat/'  it  is  most  likely  a  mistranslation  of  some 
word  like  crvycdpior. 

I  remember  only  a  few  years  back  an  use  of  language  very  like 
what  I  suppose.  At  the  end  of  1878  France  was  a  republic;  the 
words  "  B^publique  Fran9aise  "  appeared  on  the  coins,  the  stamps, 
on  every  formal  document.  Yet  the  words  "  republic "  and 
'^  republican "  were  constantly  used  as  words  of  disparagement, 
implying  hostility  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  That  state  of  things 
was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "  Marshalate,"  a  word  which 
certainly  had  no  constitutional  meaning  in  French  law.  This  is 
just  like  the  duMKn-cui  and  the  oiW^pcor,  names  describing  a  fact, 
but  having  no  legal  meaning.  In  the  French  case  I  distinctly 
remember  a  paper  or  proclamation  in  the  interest  of  the  existing 
powers,  complaining  of  certain  persons  who  "wish  to  substitute 
a  republican  form  of  government  for  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live."  The  Six  Hundred  most  likely  used  exactly  the  same 
language  about  Agathoklte,  irpooron^r  rov  drffiov  in  a  state  formally 
democratic. 

The  order  of  events  we  get  wholly  from  Diod6ros ;  Justin  and 
Polyainos  may  be  used  to  fill  in  particular  points.  The  first  war 
in  which  Agathokl§s  distinguished  himself,  that  in  which  Damas 
is  general,  is  against  Akragas.  Justin  makes  it  a  war  with  JStna ; 
"Primo  hello  adversus  JStneeos,  magna  experimenta  sui  Syra- 
cusanis  dedit."  By  the  war  with  the  Campanians  ("sequenti 
Campanorum  tantam  de  se  spem  omnibus  fecit ")  he  must  mean 
the  war  waged  to  deliver  Krot6n  from  the  Bruttians.  In  the 
first  passage,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  one  might  be  inclined  to  accept 
"iEtnaeos,"  on  the  ground  that  a  copyist  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  put  Akragas  for  ^tna  than  ^tna  for  Akragas.    But 
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tbe  slovenly  description  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Krotdn  is  not 
mentioned  and  where  "Campani"  is  clearly  used  for  Italians 
of  any  kind,  makes  as  doubt.  Anyhow  the  issue  of  the  Italian 
war  is  quite  differently  conceived  in  Justin  and  in  Diod6ros.  It 
is  now  that  Diod6ros  draws  his  black  picture  of  H^rakleidte  and 
S6sistrato6,  and  makes  one  of  his  references  to  a  narrative  which 
is  not  forthcoming  (see  p.  360).  Sosistratos  and  Hdrakleid^ 
refuse  Agathokl^s  the  prize  of  his  exploits ;  then  he  attacks  them 
in  vain  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny  (cc.  3,  4) ; 

ntptakyfj?  ytv6fi(vos,  avroifs  l^uyvooxdrat  tiriBivBai  rvpaifplbi  KaTfjy6prjtr€9 
iv  r^  di7ft^.  ov  vpov^x^vradv  h€  rav  ^vpoKova-it^v  raiv  diafioXaif,  ol  fiev 
n€p\  ^ocaioTpoTov  tdwdartva-av  Trjs  trcrrpilhs  yuerh  r^r  eic  K/x^rvyoff 
indwobov,  6  dc  'Aya^oxX^r  oKKorrpw^  ^X^^  ^^  irp69  airrovsj  t6  p.€P  irpSrrow 
KaTifKVtP  iv  *lTaKuf  ptrh  rwv  KounmpayovvT<io¥. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
for  the  use  of  the  word  ihwdtrrtvirap.  The  ^roorfia  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  regular  outward  action  of  a  democratic 
assembly.  Karifuinv  in  the  opening  of  c.  4  must  not  be  construed 
as  if  Agathokl^  stayed  in  Italy  without  going  back  to  Syracuse. 
His  return  thither  is  implied  in  his  speaking  cV  r^  ^m«>,  which 
cannot  mean  a  military  assembly.  It  is  not  distinctly  said  that 
he  was  banished ;  but  it  seems  taken  for  granted.  Justin's  account 
is  quite  different.  He  mixes  the  story  up  with  Agathoklls' 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Damas,  to  which  we  cannot  give 
a  date,  except  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  campaign  against 
Akragas  or  ^Etna.     His  story  is ; 

"  Tantam  de  se  spem  omnibus  fecit,  ut  in  locum  demortui  ducis 
Damasconis  sufficeretur,  cujus  uxorem  .  .  .  post  mortem  viri  in 
matrimonium  recepit.  Nee  contentus,  quod  ex  iuope  repente  dives 
factus  esset,  piraticam  advereus  patriam  exercuit.  Saluti  ei  fuit 
quod  socii  oapti  tortique  de  illo  negaverunt." 

Of  this  last  detail  we  have  no  account  in  Diodoros.  The 
"  piratica,"  the  motive  for  taking  to  which  is  much  mere  intelligible 
in  Diod6ro8  than  in  Justin,  must  mean  the  Italian  warfare  re- 
corded by  Diod6ro8  in  c.  4.  The  election  of  Agathokl^  as  "  dux  *' 
((rrpaTriy6fi)  at  this  stage  seems  quite  out  of  place.  In  Diod6ros  he 
is  not  made  <rrparriy6g  till  after  the  oath  in  c.  5.  Justin  adds,  ^'  bis 
occupare  imperium  Syracusarum  voluit,  bis  in  exsilium  actus  est." 
The  first  time  muBt  mean  his  present  banishment  and  the  return 
recorded  by  Diod6roB  in  c.   4.     The  second  is  his  escape  from 
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Akestorid&s  and  his  coming  back  (by  favour  of  Hamilkar)  in  c.  5, 
which  last  Justin  goes  on  to  tell  again  in  xxii.  2.  5. 

In  Italy  the  Syracusans,  or  at  least  H^rakleid^  and  S^sistratos, 
defend  Krot6n  and  attack  Rh^gion.  Agathoklds,  in  his  "  piratica/' 
takes  the  opposite  side  in  both  cases.  Of  the  affairs  of  Krotdn  in 
relation  to  Syracuse  Diodoros  tells  us  something  more  in  xix.  10. 
It  would  seem  that  H^rakleidds  and  S6sistratos  were  allied  with  an 
oligarchic  party  in  Krot6n,  that  a  democratic  change — most  likely 
at  the  same  time  as  their  own  fall  at  Syracuse — drove  them  into 
banishment  and  led  to  a  peace  with  the  Bruttians.  In  the  same  year 
(B.C.  317)  as  the  accession  of  Agathokl^  to  the  tyranny,  he  says, 

Kpormptarai  frp6t  fjJv  Bperriovs  dttXvatnrrOj  Trp6t  fii  tov9  iKirtwrtoKvra^ 

Kou^vlav  .  .  .  dtuTtpop  froff  ffdrj  voktuovtrrtSy  icr.X. 

He  goes  on  to  mention  some  details  of  this  war  with  the  banished 
Krot6niates.  The  mention  of  the  two  years'  war  seems  to  help  us 
to  the  date  of  the  events  of  which  we  are  just  now  speaking,  this 
first  banishment  of  Agathoklds,  his  first  Italian  campaign,  and  his 
first  return.  They  must  come  about  B.C.  315.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  while  at  Hh^on  and  Krot6n,  Agathokl^s  fights  as  a  partisan, 
at  Taras  he  is  a  mere  mercenary. 

The  war  against  the  exiles  and  Carthaginians  which  Diodoros 
records  in  c.  4  after  the  first  return  of  Agathokl^  is  not  mentioned 
by  Justin.  It  b  in  this  war  that  he  does  his  great  exploit  at 
Gela  (see  pp.  366,  367).  As  he  commands  only  a  thousand  men, 
he  seems  to  be  still  in  his  old  office  of  chiliarch  only.  Of  the 
generalship  of  the  Corinthian  Akestorid&s  Justin  says  nothing,  and 
Diodor6s  (c.  5)  gives  us  no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  it 
came  about  or  how  it  came  to  an  end.  The  application  to  Corinth  of 
course  goes  along  with  the  earlier  application  which  brought  Timoleon 
and  with  the  later  application  from  Akragas  to  Sparta.  But  one 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  immediate  circumstances. 
We  see  that  Akestorid&s  is  strong  against  Agathokl^,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  recall  of  S6sistratos  which  immediately  follows  the  second 
banishment  of  Agathokl^  was  the  work  of  the  Corinthian  general. 
But  his  name  is  not  mentioned  except  in  connexion  with  his 
attempt  on  Agathoklfts*  life,  and  we  do  not  know  what  became  of 
him  when  Agathokl^s  came  back  under  the  mediation  of  Hamilkar. 
But  the  application  to  Corinth  must  have  been  made  by  enemies  of 
Agathokl^s ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  ground  of  the 
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application  must  have  been  the  supposed  (or  in  truth  yerj  real) 
danger  from  his  ambition.     The  words  are  (c.  5)  ; 

fitra  dc  ravra  iv  raig  IvpoKovaait  alptBhrot  ^AKHirropldov  rov  ViopUfBiav 
arparriyov,  do^as  in%$4(TB«u  rvpappidi  dia  rr/w  irvmirw,  i^iifivyt  r^  ffiVdvfov. 

Then  follows  the  story  of  his  escape,  a  romantic  story  certainly, 
but  one  which,  as  being  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  nor  in 
any  way  conti*adicted,  we  are  not  justified  in  throwing  aside. 

What  follows  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  story. 
At  this  point,  better  than  any  other,  our  three  writers  join  to  help 
one  another.     Justin  (xxii.  2.  i)  may  here  be  made  the  text; 

"  A  Morgantinis,  apud  quos  exsulabat,  odio  Syracusanorum  primo 
prsetor,  mox  dux  creatur.  In  eo  hello  et  urbem  Leontinorum  cepit 
et  patriam  suam  Syracusas  obsidere  coepit,  ad  cujus  auxilium 
Hamilcar,  dux  Poenorum,  imploratus,  depositis  hostilibus  odiis, 
prsesidia  militum  mittit/' 

Diodoros,  in  his  direct  narrative  (0.  5),  says  only ; 

lura  di  ravra  tS>»  IvpoKova-tttif  Karadt^afjUpvp  row  fttrit  Iwntrrpann/ 
(pvydda^,  nal  frp6t  Kapxffiotnov?  tipffptip  avvOtfUvwfy  'Aya^oicX^  ^vy&r  tip 
Itlav  duvufup  iv  rj  /iciroyci^  onyfor^craro.  ycMJficyot  dc  tfto^pis  ov  fi6vo¥ 
rou  ndklraitt  dXXii  Ka\  roU  Kapxribowioigf  /cr.X. 

Here  we  get  the  midland  country  in  a  general  way,  but  no 
mention  of  any  particular  place.  This  is  incidentally  supplied  in  the 
next  chapter.  When  Agathoklte  is  going  to  strike  his  blow,  it  is 
from  the  middle  towns,  and  specially  from  Morgantia,  that  he  gets 
help; 

icarcXf (ey  tit  rd^it  rovs  rt  iic  Mofyyaprimj?  koX  t&p  SKKwp  rdy  cV  rj 
ftMiroytl^  tn^Xf  a>y,  xai  rovs  air^  irp6Ttpop  <n)fmoptvBiprag  wp6t  fHapxffioplovg, 
o^roi  y^  iramti  np6s  *Kyadokkfa  flip  tvpovtrrara  dw/cciyro,  iroXX^  wpo€V€p' 
ymiiUpoi  Karh  riis  arparfias^ 

Nothing  can  fit  in  better.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  higher 
criticism  would  infer  that,  because  Diod6ros  and  Justin  both  men- 
tion Morgantia,  therefore  both  must  have  copied  from  the  same 
source.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  a  QtuHlenfrage  seem  sometimes 
to  forget  that,  if  two  men  independently  tell  the  same  story  without 
intentional  omissions,  they  cannot  well  help  mentioning  some  of  the 
same  facts,  and  they  are  not  unlikely  even  to  use  some  of  the  same 
words. 

The  taking  of  Leontinoi  recorded  by  Justin  is  not  mentioned  by 
Diodoros,  but  it  is  recorded  by  Polyainos  (y.  3.  2),  with  a  very 
strange  addition.     Agathoklds  has  seemingly  overcome  (pu^i)  the 
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LeontineB  in  battle.  Then  he  sends  his  general  Deinokrat^s  into  the 
town,  saying  that  he  wished  to  rival  the  clemencj  shown  by  Dionysios 
(see  above,  p.  187)  to  his  prisoners  at  the  Helleporos  {&s  Spa 
^iXorifioiro  irp6£  Aioinnrtov  Koi  fiovKovro  a&aai  avrovt,  its  iictivog  Ztrwrt 
Tovs  fr€p\  Tov  'EWfiropop  irorofi/^  maivavrai  'iraXiwrof).  They  believe 
and  swear  oaths.  Then  Agathoklte  enters  the  town,  and  bids  the 
citizens  come  unarmed  to  an  assembly.  Then  the  Leontine  general 
— so  I  understand  6  arpanjy^v — as  chairman  of  the  asEembly,  puts 
the  question  whether  they  will  agree  to  whatever  Agatlioklds 
may  require  (or^  do/cci  otrcp  Koi  'Ayo^oicXfl,  alp€T»  r^y  X'V'^)-  Agatho- 
klds  says  that  what  he  requires  is  to  kill  them  all  (dojecl  iioi,  €<I>ji, 
irdm-as  dptXiiu),  So  his  soldiers  kill  them  there  in  the  assembly,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand. 

The  joint  mention  of  Leontinoi  by  Justin  and  Polyainos  may 
lead  us  to  accept  some  taking  of  Leontinoi  at  thb  time  ;  but  the 
story  in  Polyainos  cannot  stand  as  it  is.  Agathokl6s  is  evidently 
conceived  as  already  tyrant.  Deinokratds,  who  plays  so  great 
a  part  further  on,  is  conceived  as  being  a  general  under  Agathoklds, 
an  impossible  description,  but  under  which  may  lurk  some  tradition 
of  the  friendship  between  the  two  which  Diod6ro8  speaks  of  at  the 
end  of  c.  8  (see  p.  378).  One  cannot  fancy  that,  at  this  stage, 
AgathoklSs  could  have  had  the  means  of  doing  such  a  massacre,  or 
that  it  would  have  suited  his  purpose  to  do  it.  The  story  reads 
almost  like  a  ghastly  satire  on  the  procedure  of  subservient  assem- 
blies under  tyrants.  It  might  well  grow  out  of  some  case  in  which 
extraordinary  powei*s  were  blindly  voted  to  Agathoklds  or  to  any 
other. 

In  the  account  of  Agathokl^'  second  recall  to  Syracuse,  Diod6ros 
(c.  5)  makes  no  mention  of  that  active  part  in  the  matter  which 
Justin  (xxii.  2.  5)  assigns  to  Hamilkar.  The  powers  inside  Syra- 
cuse are  now  (see  p.  371)  at  peace  with  Hamilkar;  consequently 
Agathoklls  is  Hamilkar  s  enemy  as  well  as  theirs.  Immediately 
we  read,  without  mention  of  any  actors,  tntltrOrf  KartKOtiv  tU  rriv 
Tmrpida,  Then  follows  the  oath,  which  is  enforced  on  him  inrb  tS>v 
voXat&v,  That  Hamilkar  had  something  to  do  with  Agathokl^s'  return 
might  be  inferred  from  the  very  confused  account  given  by  Polyainos 
(^-  3-  7)  0^  ^^  rise  to  power;  'AyaBoKkijs  7rp6s'AfuXicaif  dpoxnv  tlBrro, 
&trr€  6  iUp  th  Aifivrfv  car^ptv.  Then  follows  the  story  of  the  massacre, 
with  the  story  of  the  assembly  in  Diod6ros  (c.  9)  put  before  it. 
It  seems  clear  that  Hamilkar  never  did  go  back  to  Libya,  but  the 
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tale  clearly  springs  out  of  the  debates  at  Carthage  about  him 
recorded  in  Justin,  xxii.  3.  And  the  story  implies  that  the  action 
of  AgathokMs  in  Syracuse  had  something  to  do  with  an  agreement 
with  Hamilkar. 

Justin's  account  of  the  recall  is  that  which  I  have  followed 
in  the  t«xt  (see  p.  370).  It  seems  as  trustworthy  as  any  story 
of  secret  negotiation  can  be.  And  some  secret  negotiation  between 
Agathokl^s  and  Hamilkar  is  implied  in  the  whole  state  of  things. 
Diod6ros  eimply  leaves  out  the  relations  between  those  two;  he 
says  nothing  that  contradicts  them.  And  some  points  in  the 
order  of  events  seem  to  be  better  brought  out  in  his  narrative. 
Justin's  account  gives  the  impression,  though  he  does  not  distinctly 
affirm  it,  that  AgathokUs  was  chosen  general  before  he  took  the 
Great  Oath.  And  we  cannot  accept  his  account  of  the  matter 
of  the  Great  Oath,  as  it  stands.     Justin's  account  (xxii.  2)  is  ; 

"  Non  pax  tantum  Agathocli  conciliatur,  verum  etiam  praetor 
Syracusis  constituitur.  Tunc  Hamilcari  expositis  ignibus  Cereris 
tactisque  in  obsequia  Poenorum  jurat."  [There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  text.] 

Diodoros  says ; 

hrdirBi)  KaTt\6fiv  fip  rffv  irarpiba,  Ka\  napax^fit  «h  r6  1^9  Arjfirfrpof 

npo(mouj6€\s  de  rtjs  dij/ioic/Mircar  irpoiaraaBcu  ical  drjftaycayfiaaf  nouctkas 
rh  irkfjBrfy  (TTparrjyos  KaTicrrddrj, 

The  oath  would  surely  come  before  the  election,  and  I  have 
already  said  that  we  seem  to  have  in  Diodoros  Eome  trace  of 
its  formal  words.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Agathokl^ 
can  have  sworn  in  any  formal  way  "  in  obsequia  Poenorum ; "  but 
some  secret  agreement  between  Agathoklls  and  Hamilkar  may 
be  taken  for  granted.  AgathokMs  would  engage  to  do  nothing 
against  Carthaginian  interests  and  Hamilkar  would  engage  to 
supply  him  with  troops  for  his  own  purposes.  But  that  Agatho- 
kl6s  should  openly  swear  to  the  peace  with  Carthage  is  likely 
enough ;  and  that  may  easily  have  grown  into  the  '*  obsequia 
Poenorum."  The  supply  of  the  five  thousand  African  soldiers 
comes  from  Justin  only. 

Justin  tells  the  story  of  the  coup  (Tetat  in  a  hurried  way ; 

^'Veluti  reipublicse  statum  formaturus,  populum  in  theatrum 
ad  contionem  vocaii  jubet,  contracto  in  gymnasium  senatu,  quasi 
quftdam  prius  ordinaturus.     Sic  compositis  rebus  immissis  mili- 
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tibuB  populum  obsidet^  seoatum  trucidat ;  cujus  peracta  ceede  ex 
plebe  quoque  locupletissimos  et  promptissimos  ioterficit/' 

The  theatre  seems  here  to  be  inferred,  because  theatres  were 
60  often  used  as  places  of  assembly.  But  there  is  no  place  for 
the  theatre  at  this  stage,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  regularly  sum- 
moned assembly  just  now;  that  comes  after  the  massacre  in  c.  9 
of  Diodoros.  The  place  of  meeting  is  the  Timoleonteion,  which 
may  be  meant  (see  Lupus,  189)  by  the  *' gymnasium"  in  Justin. 
The  "  senatus  "  of  Justin  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the 
arresting  and  slaying  of  certain  members  of  the  Six  Hundred, 
as  recorded  by  both  Diod6ros  and  Polyainos.  Diod6ros  (c.  6) 
says; 

i>s  d*  avr&  itain  ^¥  cvrpfir^,  T019  fiiv  orparuvrois  wapfiyytikw  mram^ 
Hfi  rifi€p^  fig  t6  Tt/ioXc<Wtoy*  oMg  di  fitrajrffinSfAtvot  rovf  vtpi  Utitrapxov 
KOI  AticKia,  rov(  doKovvrag  npo€trrdvai  rijg  t&v  i^aicoaUiP  hrmplag^  »g  ntpi 
T&v  KOivg  avfi<f>€piipT(aP  dtak9(6iA*POf, 

Polyainos  (v.  3.  8)  here  gives  us  an  account  which,  whatever 
we  think  of  the  rest,  clearly  tells  what  ra  koipj  ovft(f>€povra  were. 
I  think  we  may  also  accept  his  forms  of  the  names  ; 

*AyaBoKKfjgj  fiaSotv  roifs  irtpX  Tltrapxop  kqI  *Av6pwrufov  koX  AioitXea  <f>iKovs 
rn-i/SovXeuffty  avr^,  KoXitrag  avrovg  iv^xeipivtv  avrois  iroXX^v  arparihvj 
iva  TrdXrc  trvfifidx<j^  iroXfpovfitPjj  porfBoiiv  €(t\B6vT«s'  Koi,  aSpi6p 
y€,  lf<f>Tjy  €rvvtXB6vT(g  cr  r^  Ttp4}\t6vTtiop  pfrh  tS>¥  ^irXoiv  Koi  r&v  InntdP 

This  allied  city  that  was  attacked  is  clearly  Herbita,  if  it  be 
Herbita  that  was  attacked  by  the  Syracusan  exiles,  as  Diodoros  says 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (see  p.  375).  Polyainos'  statement 
is  one  of  those  which,  wherever  we  find  them,  we  accept  instinc- 
tively as  coming  from  some  good  contemporary  writer.  Dioddros 
tells  us  that  these  men  were  summoned  on  "divers  urgent  and 
important  occasions."  Polyainos  (clearly  not  fully  knowing  his 
own  meaning)  tells  us  (when  explained  by  another  place  of  Dio- 
ddros) what  those  urgent  and  important  occasions  were.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  forty  friends  of  Tisarchos  and  the  rest 
who  accompany  them  in  Diod6ros  (cVcid^  naptytvovro  napdka^vrts 
T&v  if>i\»p  ih  TtatrapaKOPra,  irpofnToajBtlt  iavrhp  tni^ovkivfodeu,  avP€' 
Xdpfiavtv  iiraPTag)  can  anyhow  be  multiplied  into  the  military 
force  of  two  hundred  which  we  find  in  Polyainos  {ol  fih  Haptpoi 
ravra  iti^avro  m  fUWoprtg  Ka\  dvpofuv  arpaTuniKrip  Hx^ip  np6s  t^p  art- 
6€<rw,     The  number,  Apdpas  t&p  duucoo'iwp  nXtiopis,  follows  directly). 
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Whether  forty  or  two  hundred,  they  are  presently  put  to  death. 
Polyainos  preeenres  the  form  of  death  (l^Kivrriirap) ;  Diod6ro8 
preserves  the  £Eict  that  they  were  put  to  death  hy  the  vote  of 
something  which  acted  as  an  assemhly,  military  or  civil,  or  hoth 
(see  p.  375).  Only  one  is  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  words  which 
immediately  follow  in  Polyainos — oo-oi  bi  fiotfitiv  rovron  ewtipS^vro, 
mi  cUfTos  wpo<rat^p€6rf<rav  ovk  Adrrovr  t&p  f^oKociav,  Is  this  meant 
for  an  account  of  the  whole  massacre,  of  which  Polyainos  has 
another  account  to  which  we  shall  come  directly,  or  do  the  words 
come  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  orders  of  Agathoklte 
as  g^ven  in  Diod6r08?  rois  {rrparmrais  \irapriyy€ikfv\  apaiptuf  rovt 
aiTtovs  [Tisarchos  and  the  others],  ical  biapnadtiw  rhs  /cr^crctr  tw 
4^aKo<rl»p  Koi  r»v  tovtois  K.oiv<mpayovvrv>p,  The  Six  Hundred  make 
any  number  of  six  hundred  yet  more  suspicious  than  figures  in 
general.  Yet  in  itself  six  hundred  would  be  a  more  likely  number 
for  the  whole  slaughter  than  the  untold  multitudes  who  died  and 
the  dx  thousand  who  escaped  (c.  8 ;  see  p.  377).  The  orders 
dvaip€iv  Toi/s  alrimfs  must  mean  that  Tisarchos  and  his  companions 
were  killed  at  once.  Otherwise,  as  they  were  first  of  all 
arrested,  one  might  be  tempted  to  see  them  in  the  Coaypffi^rrts  at 
the  end  of  c.    8  on  whom  Agathokl6s  sits    in  judgement   (see 

p.  37B). 

There  is  nothing  special  to  say  about  the  details  of  the  mas- 
sacre, which  come  wholly  from  Diodoros.  But  one  cannot  doubt 
that  he  is  right  in  placing  the  scene  in  the  assembly  after  the 
massacre.  Polyainos  (v.  3.  7,  see  above,  p.  378)  has  got  hold 
of  a  version  in  which  it  comes  six  days  before  the  massacre,  im- 
mediately after  Agathold^'  agreement  with  Hamilkar  (see  above, 

p.  370); 

6   dc,   avpayayoDP  iKKkfjaiap  r&v  2vpaKo<riap,  ravrrfp,  tft>%  r^y  ^fUpop 

rjv(dfufp,  €¥  §  Toifs  irokiras  liyltoiuu  r^p  ikwBtpiap  c;(orraf.     ravra  \tymp^ 

TTfp  x^<>f^^da  irtpukcip  Koi   rrfp  pj&\aipap  aurbp  ibwrTiP   €ar€<l>rjp€,      r&v 

^vpoKoaUiP  »s  dpip\   dijfiOTiK^  Koi  p.tTpia   rffv  froXtrciov  imrpfyftawrap, 

6  d«  fttrh  rijp  cierijy  rnupav  iroXXovff   ffxuptvaas  tS>p  irokvrS>p,  dio»(as  di 

trkflovs  r&p  frfyraiei(rxiX(<i»y  aMi  t^p  dpx^p  tS>p  IvpcucocU^p  icarc<rx<y. 

Here  the  five  thousand  driven  out  seems  a  more  likely  form 

of  the  six  thousand  who  escaped  (see  above,  p.  377).     Otherwise 

this  version  is  a  manifest  confusion  between  the  election  of  Agatho- 

kl^  in  c.  5  of  Diodoros  as  arparriyhs  and  ^vXa£  and  his  second 

election  in  c.  9  as  (rrparnyhs  avroKpdrmp,     But  it  is  not  unlikely 
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to  preseire  a  small  bit  of  clironologj,  namely  that  the  massacre 
took  place  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  first  election. 

The  report  given  by  Dioddros  (xix.  9)  of  the  second  election 
is  remarkable  for  its  use  of  words.  Agathokl^  will  have  no 
colleagues,  then,  <rvyx»pfi<rarros  rod  wXrfiovs  fiopapxttP,  clro9  iiiv  'X**" 
porovfiBfi  (rrparijy^s  avrotcpdrnpf  ica\  r6  \oiir6p  <ftaif€pm  ihvvda-rtvt, 
ffol  r^s  frtfXfttff  rmiiiXtiav  tnouiro.  Here  in  aTparrjy6f  avroKparoip  we 
have  the  formal  words  of  the  vote,  conferring  a  definite  office ; 
fxo¥apx€i»  and  i^waoTfvt  are  vaguer  words  of  Diod6ros'  own. 
AvMum/r,  bwacrrvinv^  like  the  Italian  signorBf  are  in  some  sort 
colourless;  that  is,  they  do  not  express  the  same  condemnation 
as  Tvpatnfos ;  yet  they  would  hardly  be  used  of  any  one  who  was 
without  all  cavil  either  a  lawful  king  or  a  lawful  magistrate. 
M6vapxos  is  a  word  of  the  same  kind  (see  Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Pol.  ii. 
48.  12).  But  the  mind  of  Diod6ros  would  seem  to  be  floating 
between  this  use  of  it,  and  the  etymological  sense  in  which  it 
might  be  said  of  any  magistrate  who  had  no  colleague  in  his 
office. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Diod6ros  rather  shrinks  from  calling 
Agathokl^s  rvpawos.  He  does  not  give  him  the  name  in  the 
same  regular  and  almost  formal  way  in  which  he  gives  it  to 
Dionysios.  In  c.  65  he  is  dvyaarrjSf  in  c.  70  he  is  rvpamfos^  but 
in  a  casual  way. 

The  three  writers  whose  accounts  we  have  been  trying  to  put 
together  show  very  clearly  the  difference  of  their  several  positions. 
Diod6ros  is  writing  a  full  narrative  to  the  be&t  of  his  ability.  He 
is,  I  imagine,  mainly  following  Antandros  ;  he  would  doubleSs  have 
other  books  before  him  as  well ;  he  uses  Timaios,  but  he  clearly 
does  not  at  this  stage  take  him  as  his  chief  guide.  Antandros 
would  of  course  tell  his  story  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  his 
brother.  He  could  not  leave  out  the  massacre ;  all  the  world  had 
heard  of  it ;  he  might  tell  it  as  gently  as  he  could  ;  but  Dioddros 
would  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  on  that  matter  he  must 
look  to  other  sources  as  well.  Hence  the  pathetic  descriptions, 
hence  the  general  denouncing  of  such  doings  done  by  Qreeks 
towards  Qreeks  (see  p.  376).  This  last  Diodoros  may  have  copied 
from  Timaios  or  from  any  one  else ;  but  I  know  not  why  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  make  it  for  himself.     But  though  Antandros 
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could  not  keep  the  massacre  out  of  sight,  he  might  very  easily 
leave  out  the  dealings  of  his  brother  with  Hamilkar,  which  most 
people  who  knew  of  them  would  look  on  as  treasonable,  but  which 
would  not  be  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  massacre  was.  These 
explain  why  Diodoros,  so  full  on  the  massacre,  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  dealings  with  Hamilkar.  Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
rather  Trogus  before  him,  was  not  writing  a  full  narrative,  but 
a  summary.  He  is  therefore  less  careful  than  Diod6ro8 — who  is 
careful  in  a  way — as  to  the  details  and  order  of  facts.  But  he 
preserves  the  negotiations  with  Hamilkar,  which  he  most  likely 
read  in  Timaios,  who  was  sure  to  enlarge  on  them.  His  mention 
of  Morgantia  and  Leontinoi  shows  clearly  that  he  had  good  local 
materials  before  him.  But  he  did  not  always  understand  them,  or 
he  failed  to  reproduce  them  in  another  language ;  hence  the  mis- 
conceptions about  **  senatus  "  and  **  obsequia  Pcenorum."  Polyainos 
too  had  excellent  materials  before  him.  But  then  he  was  not 
writing  a  full  narrative,  or  even  a  summary;  he  was  simply 
picking  up  anecdotes  for  his  special  purpose.  He  worked  in  any- 
thing that  seemed  telling  for  that  purpose  without  much  regard 
to  order  or  consistency.  He  thus  preserves  to  us  some  most 
valuable  details  amidst  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  The  whole  story 
furnishes  a  delightful  field  for  comparative  criticism. 


APPENDIX  VIII. 


Thb  Occupation  op  Kokkyra  by  Kle6nymo8  and 
AoATHOKL^s.     (See  p.  476  seqq.) 

The  stream  of  our  narrative,  in  itself  none  of  the  clearest,  is 
now  losing  itself  in  the  swamp  of  fragments  and  anecdotes.  Yet 
Arnold,  who  understood  Greek  and  who  had  read  Diod6ros,  does  not 
part  from  him  without  somewhat  of  a  sigh.  See  Hist,  of  Rome, 
ii.  317. 

The  accounts  of  the  doings  of  Kle6nymos  in  the  104th  and  105th 
chapters  of  his  twentieth  book  form  the  end  of  our  continuous  story. 
They  are  the  last  that  touch  Sicily,  and  that  only  indirectly.  The 
first  to  be  noticed  is  that,  though  Diod6ro8  (c.  104)  speaks  of  the 
Tarantines  as  being  at  war  with  both  Lucanians  and  Bomana 
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(irdXcfwv  fxovTts  trp6s  Acvkovov^  ica\  *P«»fuiiovff),  he  says  no  more  about 
any  Bomans,  He  records  a  peace  which  the  Lucanians  made  with 
the  Tarantines  (ol  fiiv  Acvicayoi  fcannrXoycvrcf  (t>i\ia»  tiroiriaavTO  vp69 
Tovi  TafMvrivovt) ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  any  peace  with  Eome. 
Livy  further  (x,  2)  records  warlike  (^rations  (see  p.  474)  between 
KleonymoB  and  a  Roman  army ;  that  army  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
Diod6ro8,  unless  it  lurks  under  some  other  name  than  that  of 
Roman. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  a  peace  between  Rome  and  Taras 
must  have  been  concluded  about  this  time.  It  is  implied  in  the 
whole  familiar  story,  at  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  glance, 
of  the  dealings  between  Rome  and  Taras  which  led  to  the  coming 
of  Pyrrhos.  Appian  (Samn.  8)  has  preserved  one  of  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  by  which  no  Roman  ship  of  war — perhaps  more  likely, 
one  only — might  pass  the  Lakinian  headland  (ndkat&v  <nfvOfiK(dv,  /it^ 
frXcIy  *F»fiaiovg  irp6<yo»  AtuciPias  oKpaf).  These  waXatal  avp0iJK€U  could 
not  have  been  actually  older  than  this  war,  though  of  course  they 
might  have  re-enacted  some  older  agreement.  Arnold  (ii.  315) 
takes  for  granted  that  it  must  have  been  at  the  same  time  as  the 
peace  with  the  Lucanians,  as  otherwise  **  we  cannot  conceive  that 
Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enter- 
prises.'' That  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  concluded  before  Kle6nymoe 
seized  on  Korkyra.  Droysen,  on  the  other  hand  (Qeschichte  der 
Diadochen,  ii.  2. 189  : — it  is  as  hard  to  use  the  index  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Helleni9mu8  as  to  use  that  to  Susemihl's  Politics), 
makes  the  Roman  treaty  lurk  in  Diodoros'  words  in  c.  105),  where 
he  says  (see  p.  477)  that  Kleonymos  at  Korkyra  heard  that  the 
Tarantines  had  revolted  from  him  {itv66iuvos  d4>€<mjK6fai) ;  "Er 
erfuhr  jetzt,  dass  Tarant  von  ihm  *Uberfallen'  sei;  so  verstand 
er  den  Vertrag,  den  die  Stadt  mit  Rom  geschloesen  nnd  in  dem 
sich  die  Romer  verpflichtet  batten,  ihre  Schifife  nicht  dber  das 
lakinische  Vorgebirge  hinaussegeln  zu  lassen."  Holm  says  nothing 
on  the  point.  Droysen's  view  seems  to  be  only  an  arbitrary  guess, 
put  forth,  as  usual,  as  if  it  were  a  fact  that  could  not  be  spoken 
against.  Arnold's  argument  would  be  conclusive  if  we  were 
dealing  with  a  reasonable  man  and  not  with  Kle6nymos,  and  even 
with  Kleonymos  it  has  some  force. 

Droysen's  whole  understanding  of  Diod6ros'  1 05th  chapter  follows 
on  this  assumption  of  his.  He  takes  the  raid  on  some  part  of  Italy 
there  made  by  Kleonymos,  and  in  which  he  is  defeated  by  certain 
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pdpfiapoi  not  further  described,  to  be  that  spoken  of  by  Livy  (x.  2, 
see  p.  476),  in  which  Klednymos  was  driven  off  by  some  Roman 
commander,  either  Marcus  iEmilius  or  Qaius  Junius.  The  Romans, 
according  to  this  view,  must  have  gone  to  help  the  Tarantines 
by  virtue  of  the  new  treaty.  But  it  is  clear  that  Livy  did  not 
so  understand  it.  He  looks  on  this  landing  of  Klednymos  in 
the  Sallentine  country  as  his  first  landing  in  Italy;  ^'Classis 
Qrsecorum,  Cleonymo  duce  Lacedsemonio,  ad  ItaliaB  litora  appulsa, 
Thurias  urbem  in  Sallentinis  cepit."  Moreover,  Diod6ros  was 
quite  capable  of  leaving  out  altogether  even  so  important  a  fact  as 
the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Taras ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  he 
was  capable  of  hiding  Euch  a  treaty  under  the  veil  of  a  Tarantine 
revolt  against  Kle6nymos,  still  less  that  he  would  speak  of  an 
army  led  by  a  Roman  consul  or  dictator  simply  as  /Sop^o^M  without 
any  further  account  To  my  mind  the  two  alternative  stories  in 
Livy  read  like  two  romances  out  of  the  annals  of  the  iEmilian 
and  the  Junian  houses,  in  which  the  Junian  flatterers  draw  the 
longest  bow.  The  difficulty  is  where  among  the  acts  of  Kleonymos 
to  put  the  expedition  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  Livy  goes  on 
to  record.  The  defeat  of  Kle6nymo8  at  Patavium  was  witnessed 
by  abiding  trophies  and  commemorative  games  in  Livy*s  own  city. 
This  is  quite  another  kind  of  evidence  from  iEmilian  and  Junian 
funeral  orations. 

Geography  will  hardly  help  us  to  this  raid  of  Kleonymos. 
Diod6ros  says  that  he  took  t6  KoKovfuvov  TpwntoPy  and  some  other 
town  without  a  name.  Only  where  is  Triopion  ?  No  one  seems 
to  know.  I  cannot  And  it  in  any  map  or  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography.  Again,  where  is  the  "  Thurise  "  taken  by  Kleonymos 
in  one  of  Livy's  stories  ?  "  Thurias  urbem  in  Sallentinis  cepit," 
Grote  (xii.  206),  surely  in  a  forgetful  moment,  took  it  for  Thourioi ; 
but  that  is  not  "  in  Sallentinis."  Droysen  again  takes  for  gi-anted 
that  it  is  Hyria  or  Una.  To  a  panegyrist  of  the  ^milii  one  place 
was  doubtless  as  good  as  another. 

Arnold  (ii.  316),  more  prudently,  says  that  Kle6nymos  employed 
his  arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabi- 
tants." But  it  is  odd  when  he  adds,  ''  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece,'*  though  Korkyra  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  Hellas.  That  he 
went  back  to  Korkyra  is  perfectly  plain  in  Diod6ros ;  dva\p  iXarr^fMatn 
TifXiKovTMs  ntpmtao^Vy  arrtwktvat  fitra  Tfjs  dvvdfi€»s  €lf  Hfv  KtpKvpap, 
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Droysen  (ii.  2.  190)  knows  much  more  about  it ; 

"  Seine  Abwesenhelt,  so  scheint  es,  benutzte  Demetrios  zu  einem 
Seezuge  gegen  die  Insel,  dessen  Erfolg  die  Befreiung  derselben 
und  die  Vertreibung  des  Kleonymos  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint. 
Auch  Leukas,  dem  Lande  der  Akarnanen  g^enttber  und,  wie  es 
scheint,  bisher  noch  in  Kassandros  Handen,  wurde  auf  diesem  Zuge 
befreii" 

Certainly,  while  all  these  kings  and  tyrants  were  going  about, 
any  place  might  be  in  the  hands  of  anybody  at  any  moment.  The 
possession  of  Korkyra  and  Leukas  by  D^mMrios  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  implied  in  a  scrap  of  D6mochar^  of  Leukonod,  preserved  by 
Athenaios  (vi.  62;  C.  Muller,  ii.  419).  This  makes  D^m^trios  at 
the  time  of  his  famous  visit  to  Athens  in  B.C.  302  come  thither 
from  Korkyra  and  Leukas  {€irap(\B6vTa  de  r^v  Aqfufrpiov  dir6  ttjs 
A€VKd^os  Koi  KtpKvpas  fh  rhs  'ASfivat.  Cf.  Qrote,  xii.  517,  5 1 8),  and 
that  he  set  it  free  (cf.  Droysen,  ii.  2.  241,  242)  is  also  suggested 
by  the  words  of  our  fragment  of  the  twenty-first  book  of  Diod6ros, 
by  which  we  learn  that  Agathoklds  came  to  Korkyra  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Kassandros,  as  a  deliverer ; 

KipKvpa  ifokiopKoviUvrf  nkoiois  Koi  irtCois  ^6  Kaao'dpdpov  /SocrcXctff 
ft/ioKtbovov,  Koi  hoifirj  olaa  ^»6rjvaif  viro  *AyaBoKk€cdS  0a<riXca>r  2iK€kl<u 
€ppv(rBr), 

The  territorial  titles  of  the  kings  show  that  this  is  a  late  writer's 
parn phrase  or  summary,  and  not  the  exact  words  of  Diodoros ;  but 
the  word  ippvaBri  is  pretty  safe  to  be  genuine;  and  it  seems  to 
imply  that  Agathokl^s  professed  to  deliver  Korkyra,  and  not 
merely  Kle6nymos,  from  Kassandros.  And  AgathoklSs,  whom 
Kleonymos  had  threatened,  was  not  likely  to  go  to  his  help.  It 
does  therefore  seem  most  likely  that,  when  AgathokMs  occupied 
Korkyra  by  a  victory  over  the  besieging  force  of  Kassandros,  it 
was  at  that  moment  a  free  city  from  which  D^mfitrios  had  lately 
driven  out  Kle6nymos.  But  under  whatever  pretext  he  went,  he 
took  the  prize  to  himself. 

Grote  (xii.  607),  seemingly  forgetting  what  he  had  said  in  p.  51 7, 
says  that,  at  the  siege  by  Kassandros,  "  Kleonymos  then  retired  (or 
perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to  Sparta." 

The  story  in  Polyainos  (v.  3.  6)  about  Agathokl^s  at  Phoiuik6  is 
very  odd.  I  think,  with  Droysen  (ii.  2.  242),  that  *oi»'i«ci;  must 
mean  the  Epeirot  town,  but  that  Polyainos  thought  that  it  meant 
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Phoenicia  in  some  shape,  most  likely  Carthage.  This  is  shown  bj 
his  adding,  6  bt  Xafiitp  roifs  arparutTas  ^olin^i  fup  fuucpav  x^tpcty  lf<t>ij. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  does  not  tell  us  the  iBvix6v  for  the  people  of  the 
town  ^oiviKTi ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  ^oiviKcg,  The  story  seems  to 
Ije  wildly  jumbled  up  out  of  several.  The  constitutional  position 
iff  Agathokl^s  must  be  genuine ;  no  anecdote-monger  would  think 
of  it.  But,  as  told,  it  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do  either  with 
an  expedition  to  Epeirot  Phoinikd  or  with  the  great  expedition  to 
F^boenician  Carthage.  The  story  about  Tauromenion  must  surely 
be  out  of  place  in  either. 
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A. 

.Ab&cfennm,  its  ierriiory  dismembered 
by  Dionydos,  pp.  153,  158,  168  ;  its 
Punic  alliance,  168 ;  Mag6n  defeated 
at,  169. 

Achradina,  Lower,  prooideion  of,  occu- 
pied by  Himilkdn,  57,  135;  taken 
and  ravaged  by  Nypeios,  271,  37a  ; 
cleared  by  Di6n,  280,  281. 

Adria  (Venetian),  emporium  of  the 
Adriatic  trade-route,  220 ;  probably 
colonized  by  Dionysios,  226 ;  its  site 
and  remains,  ib. ;  canaU  of  Philistos 
at,  227. 

AeimnSstoe,  tyrant  of  Henna,  31,  32. 

i£lian,  OD  the  imprisonment  of  Philoxe- 
nof,  49;  on  the  forces  of  the  younger 
Dionysios,  247. 

^tna,  Mount,  eruption  of,  hinders 
Himilkdn,  116. 

u^Btna  (town),  Syracusan  horsemen  at 
join  revolt  against  Dionysios,  16  ; 
their  return,  20  ;  retreat  of  the  in- 
surgents to,  22,  29;  whether  Indssa, 
29 ;  taken  by  Dionysios,  ib.,  112; 
Campanians  settled  at  by  Dionysios, 
113;  HimilkdnV  overtures  refused 
by,  121  ;  Campanians  destroyed  by 
Timole6n,  336;  its  coinage  under 
Timole6n,  352. 

Africa,  Agathoklds*  landing  in,  401, 
402. 

AgathokUs,  bom  atThennai  of  Himera, 
200  ;  contrasted  with  Dionysios,  357, 
381 ;  his  early  life,  »6.,  358 ;  promoted 
by  Damas,  358,  362  ;  marries  Damas* 
widow,  f^.,  362,  518 ;  his  military 
merits,  362-364,  366.  368,  398 ;  de- 
nounces Sdsistratos  and  Hdrakleides, 
364,  518;  not  appreciated  at  Syra- 
cuse, 364 ;  attacks  Krotdn,  ib. ;  in 


Tarantine  service,  365,510;  helps 
Rhdgion,  365, 519  ;  recalled  by  Syn- 
cusans,  ib. ;  his  victorious  device  at 
Gela,  366-368,  519 ;  suspected  of 
aiming  at  tyranny,  368  ;  escapes  from 
assassination,  369,  520;  in  command 
at  Morgantia,  ib.  $  attacks  Syra- 
cuse, 370;  mediation  of  Hamilkar 
for,  ib.t  519,  521 ;  swears  the  Great 
Oath,  371,  521,  522;  compnred  with 
Louis  Napoleon,  372 ;  his  commis- 
sion, ib. ;  supported  by  Carthaginian 
mercenaries,  373,  374;  secesMion  of 
opponents,  373 ;  his  slaughter  of  the 
oligarchs,  374-377»  5^3  «^  ««?• »  pw- 
dons  Deinokrates,  378  ;  his  speech 
to  the  assembly,  t6. ;  made  sole 
general,  378, 525 ;  his  criminal  action, 
380-382  ;  character  of  his  tyranny, 
381,  384 ;  dispenses  with  body-guaiid, 
382 ;  his  relations  to  the  people,  383 ; 
his  wars  against  Sikeliots  nnd  Car- 
thaginians, 384  et  seq. ;  his  massacre 
at  Centuripa,  3^6 ;  revolt  and  recovery 
of  Galaria,  387,  389 ;  his  designs  on 
Akragas,  388 ;  premature  return  to 
Syracuse,  389  ;  his  treatment  of  Gela, 
390  ;  defeated  at  the  Himeras,  393- 
396  ;  holds  Gela,  397, 398;  massacres 
the  Libyan  horsemen,  397 ;  returns  to 
Syracuse,  400 ;  his  designs  on  Africa, 
t^. ;  his  means  of  raiding  supplies, 
401 ;  his  memorable  hmding  in  Africa, 
402  ;  sacrifices  the  fleet  to  the  Nether 
Goddesses,  403,  404 ;  takes  Megal^ 
polis,  406 ;  takes  Tunis,  408 ;  defeats 
Cartluiginians,  410, 415 ;  omen  of  the 
victory  represented  on  his  coinage, 
410,  488 ;  prows  of  his  burnt  ships 
shown  at  Syracuse  by  Carthaginians, 
412;  allays  false  reports  at  Syracuse 
by  news  «>f  victory,  415 ;    his  oon- 
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quests,  417 ;  his  fortified  camp,  418  ; 
takes  Neapolisy  ib. ;  besieges  Hadni- 
metum,  419 ;  allied  with  Libyan 
king,  ib. ;  his  stratagem  for  relieving 
Tunis,  430;  surrender  of  Hadru- 
metum  to,  421 ;  takes  Thnpsos,  tb, ; 
his  march  inland,  tb. ;  his  return  and 
defeat  of  Carthaginians,  433;  Ha- 
milkar's  head  brought  to,  423,  429, 
430 ;  mutiny  of  his  mercenaries,  440 ; 
his  successful  appeal,  ib,,  441  ;  his 
massacre  of  prisoners,  441 ;  treach- 
erous alliance  with  Ophell&s,  442; 
murders  him,  443  ;  assumes  the  title 
of  King,  tb.  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Uticans,  ib. ;  captures  and  furtiKes 
Hippo  Diarrhytos,  ib.,  444  ;  returns 
to  Sicily,  446;  bis  conquests,  447- 
449 ;  repulsed  at  Centuripa,  449  ; 
opposed  by  Deinoki-at^,  449-4511 
461  et  seq. ;  anecdote  of,  compared 
with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
451 ;  his  land  and  sea  victories,  452, 
453  i  returns  to  Africa,  453 ;  his 
Etruscan  alliance,  tb. ;  defeated  be- 
fore Tunis,  tb. ;  mutiny  against,  454 ; 
overthrow  of  his  African  power,  ilf.^ 
460  ;  escapes  to  Sicily,  ib. ;  his  sons 
slain,  tb.,  459 ;  his  masfsacres  at 
Segesta  and  Syracuse,  455-450 ; 
wipes  out  Elymian  Segesta,  458  ; 
vicissitudes  of  his  career,  460 ;  revolt 
of  his  general  Pasiphiloe,  461  ;  his 
proposals  to  Deinokrat^,  462-464 ; 
his  intrigues,  465  ;  his  treaty  with 
Carthnge,  ib. ;  defeats  Deinokratd^, 
467;  his  massacre  of  prisoners,  468  ; 
his  relations  with  Deinokrat^,  t6., 
469;  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  469; 
want  of  record  of  his  relations  with 
Rome,  471  ;  his  place  among  the 
Greek  deliverers,  ib.;  attacks  and 
plunders  at  Lipara,  475 ;  in  Italy, 
477,  478  ;  seizes  Rorkyra,  478 ; 
first  use  of  his  title  of  King  of 
Sicily,  ib. ;  his  answer  to  the  men  of 
Ithaicd,  479 ;  returns  to  Italy,  480 ; 
massacres  mutinous  mercenaries,  tb. ; 
repulHcd  by  Bruttians,  ib. ;  marries 
Theozena,  481 ;  roarringe  of  his 
daughter  to  Pyrrhos,  ib. ;  his  treach- 
erous capture  of  Krotdn,  482  ;  called 
in  by  Taras,  483 ;  his  dealings  with 
Bruttians,  tb. ;  plans  fresh  expedition 
Against  Carthai^e,  484 ;  his  grandson 
rebels  and  plots  his  death,  tb. ; 
poisoned  by  Maindn,  ib. ;  holds  last 
A«8embly,  tb. ;  his  political  testament, 
485-486 ;  progress  of  his  power  illus- 
trated  by  three  {leriods  of  coinage. 


486  491 ;  his  new  coinage  for  the 
mercenaries.  488 ;  direct  and  indi- 
rect introduction  of  his  own  name 
onhisAfricancoinage,  iTi.,  489;  prob- 
able secret  negotiations  of  with  Ha- 
niilkar,  522,  526. 

Agathoklte  the  Younger,  slain  by 
Archagathos,  484. 

Agylla,  temple  of,  plundered  by  Diony- 
sios,  196,  197,  233. 

Amis  of  Agyrium,  21 ;  treaty  of 
Dionysios  with,  160;  his  power  and 
tyranny,  161 :  helps  Dionysios  against 
Carthage,  170. 

Agyrium,  Campanian  march  to  Syra- 
cuse by  way  of,  20,  21,  41 ;  its  con- 
dition under  Agyris,  161 ;  held  by 
Apolloniadds,  300;  freed  by  Timo- 
le6n,  336  ;  receives  Greek  settlers,  tb. 

AischyloH  of  Corinth,  his  share  in  the 
murder  of  Timophands,  293. 

Akestorid&s  of  Corinth,  Syracusan 
general,  368,  519;  his  plot  against 
Agathokl6s,  369. 

Akragas,  subject  to  Carthage,  65 ;  joins 
Dionysios,  ib. ;  revolts  against  Dio- 
nysios, 148,  167;  western  territory 
surrendered  to  Carthage,  190;  its 
position,  200,  201,  231 ;  re-oofonized 
by  'Hmoledn,  336 ;  its  new  coinage 
under  Timoledn,  355;  at  war  with 
Syracuse,  362 ;  receives  Syracusan 
exiles,  377 ;  sends  help  to  Centuripa, 
385  ;  its  Punic  alliance  against  Aga- 
tholdds,  388,  389,  424,  436;  inde- 
pendent action  of,  431 ,436 ;  liherating 
mission  of,  433  d  geq. ;  break-up  of 
its  championship,  446, 449  ;  defeat  of 
its  general  Xenodikoe,  452 ;  whether 
held  by  AgathoklSs,  469. 

Akrai,  Di6n  arrives  at,  255. 

Akropolif,  misuse  of  the  word,  11. 

Akrotatos  of  Sparta,  called  in  by 
Akragas  againert  Agathoklds,  472. 

Alessio.     See  Lissos. 

Alexander  the  Great,  copies  Dionysios* 
Motyan  warfare,  76  ;  TimoIeAn  com- 
pared with,  331,  332  ;  his  conquests, 

338,  342. 
Alexander  the  Molottian,  King  of 
Epeiros,  his  treaty  with  Rome,  339, 
341  ;  numismatic  evidence  for  his 
alliances  with  Lokrians  and  Syracu- 
sans,  339 ;  murdered,  ib. ;  his  policy, 
*^-»  341  »  adopt*  Timoledn*s  Syracu- 
san coin- type  of  Zeus  Eleutherios, 

350- 
Amber-trade,  its  Hadriatic  route,  220, 

221. 
Amphii  olos  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Syra- 
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civ<e,  chief  magistnoy  oonferred  on 
bj  'Hmoledn,  314,  550 ;  office  of  con- 
tinued to  Roman  timeB,  ib. 

Anftpos,  the,  'DmoleOn  encamps  by,  511. 

Anapoe,  river-god,  Didn*8  Baorifice  to, 
357 ;  on  bronze  coinage  under  Timo- 
le6n,  350. 

Anoona,  Syraousan  settlement  at,  196, 
239. 

Andiomachos,  refounds  Tauromenion^ 
285-289,  503,  504 ;  welcomes  Timo- 
le6n,  297;  Punic  embassy  to,  298, 
299. 

Ankyra,  supports  Carthage,  71;  her 
lands  ravaged  by  Dionysios,  %b. 

Annikeris  of  Kyr6n6,  ransoms  Plato, 

195- 

Antalkidas,  Peace  of,  19^. 

Antandroe,  brother  of  Agathokld^,. 
Syracusan  general,  363;  commands 
at  Syracuse,  400, 413,  414.  429, 459; 
Syracusan  coinage  under,  489,  490 ; 
no  writings  of  exist,  498 ;  reported 
by  DioddroB,  R15,  525,  526. 

Aphroditd,  worship  of,  on  Bryx„  83. 

ApoUokratds,  son  of  Dionysios  the 
younger,  in  command  of  Ortygia, 
267,  268 ;  his  truce  with  Didn,  283  ; 
returns  to  Ortygia,  2p». 

Apolldn  Archdgetds,  his  worship  at 
Tauromenion,  288,  297  ;  represented 
on  TimoleOn*s  co&n-types,  350 ;  special 
reverence  of  Timoledn  for^  i5-. 

Apollonia,  Agathokldg*  capture  and 
treatment  of,  449 ;  freed  by  Korkyra, 
476. 

ApoUdniadds,  tyrant  of  Agyriun^  300. 

Appian,  on  the  peace  between  Home 
and  Taras,  527. 

Apulia,  Syracusan  colonies  in,  ai8, 228, 
242. 

Arcbagathoe,  son  of  Agathoklds,  401  ; 
mercenaries  demand  his  death,  440  ; 
commands  in  Africa,  446^453;  his 
relations  with  his  fiitther,  454 ;  slain, 
%b, 

Archagathos,  grandson  of  AgaihokLfts, 
478  ;  mercenaries  mutiny  against, 
480 ;  kills  his  uncle,  485  ;  plots  Aga- 
thoklte'  death,  {b. 

Archias,  founder  of  Syracuse,  probable 
representation  of,  on  Syracusan  coin- 
age under  'Hmoledn,  350. 

Arohid&mos  III^  King  of  Sparta,  his 
exclamation  on  the  use  of  the  cata- 
pult, 64 ;  helps  the  Tarantines,  339, 
47 1 }  473  ;  hilled  at  Manduria,  339; 
comptu^  with  Timole6n,  340,  341. 

Arohdn  of  Sicily,  title  held  by  Diony- 
sios, 205,  21 1-2 1 3. 


Archdnidds  II.,  Sikel  ruler  of  Herbita) 
his  title,  33  ;  raises  mercenaries 
against  Dionysios,  %b.,  40;  founds 
Haliesa,  40-44 ;  contrasted  with  Du- 
cetius  and  Dionysios,  40,  43. 

Arohdnidds,  envoy  to  DiOn,  273,  274. 

Archylos  of  Thourioi,  rewarded  fur  bis 
share  in  the  fisU  of  Motya,  S5. 

Aretd,.  wife  of  Didn,  243,  245  ;  married 
to  Hmokratds,  246,  253 ;  taken  back 
by  Didn,  283  ;  makes  Kallippos  take 
the  Great  Oath,  285 ;  imprisoned  and 
drowned,  290. 

Aristippos  of  Kyr^nd,  ill-treated  by 
Dionysios,  195. 

Aristomaoh^,  wife  of  Dionysios,  176, 
a43»  283,  285,  290. 

Aristos,  Aretas,  Spartan  envoy  to 
Dionysios,  26  ;  his  treachery,  27. 

Aristotelds,.  Lacedemonian  commander 
of  Dionysios'  mercenaries,  150. 

Aristotle,  his  contrast  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  4 ;  on  Dionyidos' 
treatment  of  the  Rhdgines,  192  ;  on 
Dionysios*^ monetary  expedients,  236- 
238 ;  on  the  use  of  female  spies  by 
Hieron  I.,.  16a 

ArkesilaoB,  betrays  Katand  to  Diony- 
8ioe,34. 

Arnold,  T.,  on  the  peace  between  Rome 
find  Taras,  474,  527  ;  his  translation 
of  the  saying  of  Heldris,  498;  on 
Klednymos*  campaign,  528. 

Artaxerxes,  comparison  between  him 
and  Dionysios,  2. 

Asdrubal,  Carthaginian  commander, 
sent  against  Timoledn,  318,  320. 

Ashtoreth,  association  of  her  worship 
with  that  of  D^mdt^  and  the  Kor6, 
146. 

Asia,  Macedonian  extension  of  Greece 

in,  338.  34a. 

Assorus,.  Dionysios'  treaty  with,  162. 

Athanis,  Athanas,  continuator  of  Philis- 
tos,  fragments  of  preserved  by  Athd- 
naics  and  Plutarch,  194, 495. 

Ath^naios,  quotes  the  comparison  of 
Diunysios  and  Artaxerxes,  2;  frag- 
ments of  Athanis  preserved  by,  194, 

495- 

Athens,  extent  of  compared  with  that 
of  Syracuse,  45 ;  Athenian  and  Syra- 
cusan walls  contrasted,  46;  poetical 
competitions  of  Dionysios  at,  194, 
205,  200 ;  Dionysios'  relations  with, 
204 ;  nonours  voted  to  him,  ti., 
205. 

Attic  inscriptions  on  Dionysios'  rela- 
tions with  Athens,  204, 205 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Dionysios  in,  205,  211. 
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B. 

Balearic  slingers,  in  Carthaginian  ser- 
vice, 390,  393 ;  decide  the  victory  of 
the  Himeratj,  393  ;  their  training,  ib. 

Jieffroij  meaning  <»f  the  word,  77 ;  its 
use  nt  SeUnoos,  ib,\  at  Motya,  tb,^ 
et  »eq. 

Beloch,  J.,  on  Pharakidns,  127;  his 
inference  as  to  the  date  of  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  i5.,  128;  on  Dionysios* 
description  in  the  Attic  inscriptions, 
205,  3 10;  on  Dioddros'  confusion  of 
Listtos  with  Issa,  225  ;  on  the  Strat£- 
goi  under  Didn,  262. 

Bit6n,  commands  the  bikel  garrison  of 
Motyn,  86,  87. 

Bomilkar,  Carthaginian  commander 
against  Agathokl^,  410 ;  his  treason, 
411,  443;  his  death,  443. 

Bosrah,  Akropolis  of  Carthage,  408. 

Brunet  de  Pr^le,  quoted,  495,  496. 

Bruttians,  besiege  KrAton,  359,  360, 
363 ;  repulse  Agathoklds,  480 ;  tieir 
submission  to  and  revolt  from  Aga- 
thoklds,  483. 

Bunbur^,  Sir  E.  H.,  on  Tyndaris,  155 ; 
on  Uiketas*  occupation  uf  Leontinoi, 

Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  Agatho- 

klds  compared  with,  372. 
Busoemi,  whether  Herbessus,  15. 

C. 

Caltavuturo.     See  Torgion. 
Campanians,  message  of  Dionysios  to, 

19,  499;  come  to  his  help,  20,  ax  ; 
probable  settlement  of,  at  Hahesa, 

20,  41  ;  their  settlement  at  Entella, 
23,  24;  Katand  given  to,  36,  40; 
hijllenization  of,  w. ;  settled  by  IMo* 
nysios  at  iEtna,  113;  refuse  Uimil- 
kdn's  overtures,  121  ;  desert  from 
Epipolai,  255,  256;  of  Entella,  at- 
tacked by  Carthaginians,  317;  ask 
help  of  Galaria  and  ifitna,  ^. ;  Greek 
cause  represented  by,  318 ;  of  ^tna, 
destroycNi  bv  Timole6n,  336. 

Cape  Bon  (lU-Haouria),  Agathoklds' 
landing  near,  401. 

Carthage,  wars  of  Dionysios  with,  8,  9 ; 
conditions  of  treaty  with  Dionysios,  10, 
20,  38,  102,  103, 146,  172. 173 ;  Dio- 
nysios breaks  the  treaty  with,  14,  28, 
39»  30»  44>  Greeks  prefer  her  bondage 
to  that  of  Dionysios,  58,  59 ;  Diony- 
tiios'  preparations  against,  61  et  seq. ; 
sends  Himilkdn  to  rflieve  Motya,  72- 
74;  Himilkdn  repulsed.  74;  lones 
Motya,  84,  86  ;  recovery  of  her  power 


in  north-western  Sicily,  86-91,  loi ; 
the  Greek  t<»ngrue  forbidden  by  her 
Senate,  88 ;  importance  of  her  mari- 
time port  of  lolybaion,  94 ;  Himil- 
kdn*s  expedition  to  north-eastern 
Sicily,  101  et  sea.;  takes  Messana, 
106  ;  alliance  wiui  Sikels,  107,  108  ; 
naval  victory  off  Katan^,  118;  Sy- 
racuse besieged  by  sea  and  land, 
122  et  9eq.\  her  army  wasted  by 
disease,  134,  135,  509;  destruction 
of  her  fleet,  13^-143;  Himilkdn's 
secret  compact  with  Dionysios,  142- 
144 ;  revolt  of  her  subjects  and  alliee 
in  Africa,  145-147 ;  besieged,  ib, ; 
atones  for  her  sacrilege  of  the  Sici- 
lian GiKldesses,  146,  147  ;  numisma- 
tic evidence  of  the  cult,  ib. ;  probable 
earlier  knowledge  of  DSmdtdr,  ib.  ; 
limit  of  her  Sicilian  possessions,  147, 
148;  policy  of  Dionyfi«>8  towards, 
149,  150;  her  second  war  in  Sidly, 
169-172  ;  terms  of  treaty  with  Dio- 
nysios, 172-174;  third  war  with 
Dionysios,  197-199;  results  of  the 
treaty  with,  198-301  ;  advance  of 
her  Sicilian  power,  tb. ;  her  yoke 
compared  with  Dionysios',  201  ;  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  202  ;  robe  of  La- 
kinian  Hdra  sold  to  bv  Dionysios, 
303,  333;  last  war  with  Dionysios, 
305-209;  victorious  at  Drepanon, 
208 ;  treaty  with  Syracuse,  209,  343 ; 
threatening  aspect  ot  in  Sicily,  393, 
315;  Hiketas  in  league  with,  393, 
396 ;  her  fleet  eluded  by  Timoledn, 
396 ;  embassy  to  Andromachos,  398, 
399 ;  land-  and  sea-foroes  admitted 
to  Syracuse  by  Hiketas  310 ;  cowar- 
dice and  fate  of  Magdn,  311 ;  expe- 
dition against  Timoledn,  316;  alliance 
with  Hiketas,  ib.,  333;  attacks  En- 
tella, 317;  defeats  Galarians,  ib.\ 
greater  expedition  under  Hamilkar 
and  Asdrubal,  319 ;  sends  Sacred 
Band,  t&.,  337;  advance,  320,  333; 
battle  of  the  Krimisos,  327-330 ; 
defeated,  ib. ;  her  losses,  330 ;  terms 
of  peace,  335,  336;  Hellenising  influ- 
ence on,  358,  359 ;  Syraousau  exiles 
seek  help  of,  366  ;  )>eaoe  with  Syra- 
cuse, 369 ;  change  in  her  Sicilian 
policy,  371  ;  her  mercenaries  support 
Agathokl^,  373,  374;  her  fleet  at 
Syracuse,  386;  sends  fresh  expedi- 
tion, 390 ;  naval  losses  xb. ;  victory  at 
the  Himeras,  393 ;  alliance  of  Sicilian 
cities  with,  397, 399, 400 ;  relations  to 
subjects  and  allies,  409,  418 ;  defeat 
of,  by  Agathoklds,  in  Africa,  410, 
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41 5 ;  human  sacrifioe  to  Moloch,  41 1, 
413^  sends  to  Hamilkar  for  re-inforoe- 
rnents,  413,  417;  hanused  by  Aga- 
ihoklds,  417,  418  ;  attacks  Tunis, 
420 ;  driven  back,  ih. ;  loss  of  terri- 
tory, 43 1 ;  re-inforced  from  Sicily, 
ib.;  fresh  attack  on  Tunis,  422; 
defeated  by  Agathoklds,  ib. ;  her 
defeat  at  Syracuse,  438  :  Hamilkar's 
head  shown  to,  430;  her  Sicilian 
territory  attacked  by  Akragas,  437  ; 
loses  Hdrakleia  Minda,  438;  action 
of  her  fleet  off  Megara,  439 ;  hard 
pressed  by  Agathokl^  444, 447 ;  her 
fleet  defeated  before  Syracuse,  453 ; 
treaty  with  Rome,  tb. ;  overthrow 
of  Agathoklds,  454 ;  treaty  with  his 
soldiers,  ib.,  460,  465  ;  A^tbokl^s' 
treaty  with,  465  ;  last  expedition 
against,  planneid  by  Agathoklds,  484. 

CawarOf  derivation  of  the  word,  98. 

Catapult,  its  invention  under  Dionysios, 
62,  64 ;  two  classes  of,  64  ;  its  intro- 
duction into  Old  Oreece,  ib,;  its 
power,  ib.,  74,  77,  78. 

Cavallari,  S.,  on  iMonysios*  walls,  49, 
55  ;  on  the  newly  discovered  wails 
below  Fusco,  57 ;  his  work  on  Me- 
gara Hyblala,  439. 

Celery,  called  parsley  at  Selinous,  324 ; 
its  omen,  ib,,  335. 

Centuripa,  held  by  Nikoddmos,  300; 
held  by  Agathoklds,  385  ;  appeals  to 
Akragas  t6. ;  Agathoklds*  treatment 
o^  386,  448 ;  freed,  448 ;  repulses 
Agathoklds,  449. 

Cephaloedium,  Cefalii,  relations  of  Hi- 
milkdn  with,  103 ;  betrayed  to  Dio- 
nysios, 159;   taken  by  Agathoklds, 

448. 

Charles  Y.,  Emperor,  his  Syraousan 
fortifications  contrasted  with  those 
of  Dionysios,  la. 

Cbrysas,  river,  Magdn  encamps  by, 
170. 

Cicero,  on  the  site  of  Syracusan  Nea- 
polls,  32  ;  on  Dionysios  the  younger, 
309  ;  on  the  election  of  the  Amphi- 
poloi,  314. 

Corinth,  her  sympathy  with  Syracuse, 
35  ;  murder  of  her  envoy,  27 ;  Diony- 
sios' appeal  to  for  help,  123 ;  troops 
sent  to  relieve  Syracuse  inform 
Dionysios  of  Himilkdn's  retreat,  143; 
sink  Carthaginian  ships,  ib, ;  appeal 
of  Syracuse  to,  393 ;  sends  Timole6n, 
394 ;  currency  of  her  coins  in  Sicily, 
330,  384;  het  '^Pegan"  adopted 
by  Dionysioe,  ib.,  349 ;  Dionytioe  the 
yonnger  baniihed  to,  308  ;  sends  re- 


inforcements to  Timoledn,  309,  310 ; 

her  re-odonisation  of  Syracuse,  313. 
Cornelius    Nepos,   his  I^ves    of  DiOn 

and  'Hmoltidn,  339 ;    on  Mamercus, 

301  ;    on    Timole6n's   treatment  of 

Dionysios  II.,  308. 
Cort^,    his    destruction    of   his    fleet 

compared  with  that  of  Agathokldn, 

404. 

D. 

Dalmente,  captain  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  Motya,  70 ;  his  &te,  85. 

Damareta,  wife  of  GelOn,  her  tomb 
destroyed  by  Himilkdn,  137. 

Damarista,  mother  of  Timnledn,  304. 

Daman,  promotes  Agathoklds,  358, 363 ; 
his  widow  married  to  Agathoklds,  i6., 
363. 

D&mdn  of  Centuripa,  Dionysios*  treaty 
with,  160,  161. 

Damophilos,  general  of  Agathoklds, 
445»  446. 

DaskOn,  Himilkdn*s  fort  at,  137,  510; 
taken  by  Dionysios,  138;  Cartha- 
ginian defent  in  bay  of,  16,  140. 

Deinokratds,  helps  Galaria,  387,  431  ; 
defeated,  ib. ;  allied  with  Hamilkar, 
433-438,  436;  chosen  general  by 
the  exiles,  431  ;  Carthaginian  al- 
liance with,  broken,  ib. ;  heads  move- 
ment against  Agathoklds,  449,  450, 
461 ;  his  position  compared  with 
that  of  Xenodikos,  450,  461 ;  his 
army,  ib. ;  victorious,  451  ;  Pasi- 
philos  deserts  to,  461  ;  his  life  spared, 
461,  468  ;  Agathoklds'  proposals  to, 
463  ;  not  a  true  deliverer,  463,  464  ; 
his  answers,  464, 465 ;  defeated,  467; 
his  relations  with  A^gathoklds,  468, 
469;  slays  Pasiphilos,  469;  alleged 
earlier  relations  of,  to  Agathoklds, 
531. 

Delphoi,  temple  of,  Dionysios*  designs 
on,  196,  333. 

Ddmaretos,  commander  of  Corinthian 
allies,  309  ;  arrives  at  Messana,  310 ; 
attacks  Carthaginian  territory,  316; 
his  flank-attack  on  the  Sacred  Band 
of  Carthage,  337. 

Ddmdtdr  and  the  Kord,  temple  of, 
plundered  by  Himilkdn,  i3o;  ex- 
piatory cult  of  at  Carthage,  146, 
147;  symbols  of  Ashtoreth  associated 
with,  ib.;  solemnity  of  the  Great 
Oath  by,  357,  385  ;  Timoledn*s  expe- 
dition fibvoured  by,  394,  395,  303 ; 
represented  on  alliance  coins  of  Ha- 
iBOMk,  353  ;  numismatic  association 
with  Apollo  Aichdgetde,  ib. ;  Agatho- 
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kite  swe«n  the  Great  Oath,  371 ; 
his  ship-^Msrifioe  to,  403, 404 ;  earlier 
instance  of  similar  dedication,  403. 

D4mMrios  the  Bemeger,  477,  478. 

D^moetbends,  his  example  followed  by 
Hamilkar  and  Deinokratte,  435, 420. 

Dikaiopolifl,  459.    See  Segesta. 

Dindorf,  suggests  Menainon  f<^  Sme- 
neo«,  159. 

Dioddrwj,  chief  guide  for  reign  of 
Dionysiop,  i,  339;  estimate  of  his 
history,  tb, ;  on  the  siege  of  Ortygia^ 
17;  his  Confused  account  of  the 
mission  of  Arititos,  36,  27;  on  re- 
lations between  HalsBsa  and  Her- 
bita,  40;  on  Himilkdn's  settlement 
of  Hiilaasa,  41  ;  its  title,  43 ;  on 
Dionysios*  object  in  wall-building, 
45  ;  on  Dionysios'  wall,  49  ;  records 
ciroumvallation  of  Syracuse,  55  ; 
on  Dionysios'  catapults,  64;  gives 
the  men  of  Thermai  their  older 
name,  66  ;  Dionysios'  strange  plan 
of  warfare  as  recorded  by,  73 ;  on 
domestic  architecture  of  Mutya, 
80;  on  the  ditch  of  Lilybaion,  95; 
his  description  of  Tunis,  96;  his 
scanty  record  of  Himilkdn's  capture 
of  Messana,  106  ;  his  narrative  lacks 
the  power  of  Thucydides,  1 38,  1 39 ; 
on  the  pestilence,  135  ;  on  the  Sikds 
of  Tauromenion,  165 ;  on  the  site 
of  MagOn*s  camp,  1 70  ;  on  the  death 
of  Heldris,  186 ;  Dionysios*  capture 
of  Kidton  not  recorded  by,  303  ;  his 
defective  account  of  Dion^rBios'  Italian 
dominion,  219;  on  Philistos'  death, 
366 ;  his  description  of  Nypsios, 
269 ;  on  the  Corinthian  re-settle- 
ment of  Syracuse,  313 ;  his  reckon- 
ing of  the  forces  of  Hamilkar  and 
Asdrubal,  319 ;  of  l^oleon's,  331 ; 
his  use  of  llmaios,  319,  356,  481, 
496;  on  Affathoklds'  motives  for 
burning  the  i^ps,  404 ;  his  incorrect 
statement  on  tne  distance  of  Tunis 
from  Carthage,  408;  identification 
of  his  Xronos  with  Moloch,  411  ; 
on  Ophelias'  march,  443  ;  his  silence 
as  to  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Taras,  474,  537,  538 ;  his  use  of 
Ephoros,  496;  his  confused  chron- 
ology of  the  Sicilian  books  of  Theo- 
pompos,  497 ;  his  two  versions  of 
the  aebate  in  the  council  of  Diony- 
sios, 498,  499  ;-  hid  confused  account 
of  the  foundation  of  Tauromenion, 
503-505 ;  on  the  Carthaginian  en- 
campment before  Syracuse,  509, 510; 
on  Hiketas'  occupation  of  Leontinoi, 


511,  513;  probably  foUows  Antan- 
^^«*i  5*5»  525  I  on  ^^  oligarchy  of 
the  Six  Hundred,  515,  516  ;  on  the 
massacre,  534-536 ;  silent  as  to 
Agathoklds*  secret  relations  with 
Hamilkar,  533,  526 ;  on  the  swear- 
ing of  the  Great  Oath,  tb, ;  on  Aga- 
thoklte*   election  by  the  Assembly, 

525- 
Dioklds,  laws  of,  re-enacted  in  Syracuse, 

314- 

Didn,  his  retort  to  Dionysios,  7 ;  mar- 
ried to  his  niece  Aret6,  34.; ;  ^voured 
by  Dionysios  the  Elder,  ib. ;  his  Pla- 
tonic notions  of  government,  ib, ; 
persuades  Plato  to  revisit  Syracuse, 
244 ;  accounts  of  his  banishment  by 
IMonysius  IL,  245  ;  his  letter  to  the 
Shophetim,  tb. ;  treatment  of  his 
property  and  wife,  246;  receives 
Spartan  citizenship,  ib. ;  his  expedi- 
tion against  Dionysios,  246  et  «eq. ; 
his  Corinthian  mercenaries,  247; 
starts  from  Zak^nthos,  ib. ;  his  plan 
of  action,  249;  driven  to  African 
coast,  ib.;  reaches  HSrakleia,  250; 
his  relations  with  Synalos,  251 ; 
joined  by  volunteers,  252,  253,  255  ; 
draws  off  Campanians  from  Epipolid, 
355,  356 ;  his  night-march,  356; sacri- 
fices to  the  Anapos,  357 ;  his  body- 
guard, 358,  363;  enters  Syracuse, 
360;  addresses  the  assembly,  a6i, 
363  ;  his  flhare  in  the  generalship  of 
Syracuse,  363 ;  takes  Epipolai  and 
walls  off  Ortygia,  ib.;  his  unpopu- 
larity, 363,  365 ;  Dionysios'  intrigues 
against,  263,  364,  366;  rivalry  of 
HdrakleidSs,  265,  267 ;  deprived  of 
his  generalship,  267;  withdraws  to 
Leontinoi  with  Peloponndsian  allies, 
368 ;  recalled  by  Syraousans,  273, 
274 ;  his  speech  to  his  troops,  274 ; 
receives  contradictory  messages  dur- 
ing his  march,  275;  urgent  appeals 
to,  296,  378 ;  re-enters  Syracuse, 
378;  his  reception,  ib.;  drives  back 
the  mercenaries,  379-383 ;  pardons 
Hdrakleidds,  383 ;  rebuilds  his  wall, 
ib. ;  recovers  Ortygia,  383 ;  his 
government  and  poUcy,  383,  384; 
coinage  of  Syracuse  under,  384; 
a  tyrant  by  the  mui-der  of  H6ra- 
kleidds,  ib.f  390;  murdered,  385; 
force  of  his  example,  338. 

Dionysios,  acknowledged  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, 1 ;  compared  with  Artaxerxes, 
3  ;  extent  of  his  power  in  Old  Greeoe 
and  niyria,  3,  3,  9 ;  results  of  his 
treatment  oJP  Greek  dties  in  Sicily,  3, 
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io»  5^>  SOy  ^i6>  ^  dominion  oom- 
pared  with  the  Maoedonian,  3-5, 
a  10;  his  long  reign,  5  ;  character  of 
his  tyranny,  5-8,  135,  210;  his 
body-guard  a  badge  of  tyranny,  6, 
214;  not  tyrant  in  formal  title,  7; 
periods  of  his  rdgn,  8, 9 ;  his  charac- 
ter as  champion  of  Hellas,  ib,,  65,  85, 
102, 114, 120, 135, 142, 150, 178,239, 
347 ;  reHolts  of  the  inKlorions  treaty 
with  Carthage,  10 ;  nis  stronghola 
in  Ortygia,  11-14;  creation  of  new 
citizens,  13  ;  breaks  the  treaty,  14 ; 
besieges  Herbessns,  ib, ;  Syracusan 
revolt  against,  15-22 ;  besieged  in 
Ortygia,  16,  21  ;  asks  help  of  the 
Gampanians,  19;  his  policy  to  the 
besiegers,  19-21 ;  relieved  by  the 
Gampanians,  20,  21  ;  rents  the  be- 
siegers, 21 ;  his  clemency,  22  ;  his 
message  to  the  insurgents  at  iEtna, 
22  ;  his  alliance  with  Sparta,  26,  27  ; 
his  increased  power  in  Syracuse,  27, 
28,  44  ;  his  disregard  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian treaty,  28,  30,  44;  takes 
^tna,  29;  ravages  the  land  of 
Leontinoi,  30;  his  campaign  against 
Henna,  30;  his  policy,  30,  31-33, 
38 ;  unsuoceBsfnl  attack  on  Herbita, 
33 ;  his  treatment  of  Naxos  and 
Katand,  34-38,  40;  his  Lieontine 
policy,  38,  39;  his  farther  fortifica- 
tion  of  Syracuse,  45-58  ;  Epipolai  to 
be  part  of  Syracuse  his  chief  object, 
46, 47  ;  his  plan  of  wall- building,  49 ; 
his  share  in  the  work,  50,  1 34 ;  his 
fortress  of  Eury&los,  52-55 ;  question 
as  to  his  southern  wall,  55-57 ; 
greatness  of  Syracuse  under,  58,  63 ; 
makes  peace  with  Messana  and 
Rhdgion,  61  ;  his  preparations  for 
war  with  Carthage,  61-64,  231  ;  his 
Syracusan  fleet,  62,  66,  231 ;  advance 
in  the  art  of  warfare  under,  63,  64  ; 
his  artillery,  ib,;  his  engines  and 
catapult,  ib.,  74,  77,  78 ;  liis  Motyan 
expedition,  65 ;  his  allies,  ib.,  66,  67, 
68,  71 ;  contrasted  with  D6rieus,  67, 
77;  betiieges  Motya,  69  et  aeo.;  his 
mole-building,  70,  71,  75,  76 ;  re- 
pulsed by  Siesta  and  Entella,  71 ; 
Carthaginian  attack  on  his  ships,  73 ; 
repulses  Hiniilkdn,  74;  his  device 
for  transporting  the  fleet  by  land, 
lb.;  assaults  the  Motyan  walls, 
76-79 ;  his  night-surprise,  81 ;  stops 
the  daughter  of  the  Motyans,  83, 
84,  232 ;  his  policy  as  to  the  spoils, 
84,  85,  232 ;  his  punishment  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries,  85;  importance 


of  his  conquest,  85,  186 ;  returns  to 
Syracuse,  05;  at  Segesta,  87;  igno- 
rant of  the  Phoenician  tongue,  88; 
shows  strange  lack  of  action,  90 ; 
loses  Motya  and  Eryx,  91 ;  raises 
siege  of  Segesta,  ib.,  92  ;  retreats  to 
Syracuse,  92,  101 ;  character  of  his 
second  expedition,  93;  his  prepara- 
tions against  HimilkOn,  112,  113; 
fortifies  Leontinoi,  112  ;  settles  Cam- 
panians  at  ^tna,  113;  marches  to 
katand,  113, 114;  his  orders  to  Lep- 
tinds,  117  ;  defeat  of  his  fleet,  118  ; 
retreats  to  Syracuse,  119;  defection 
of  his  Sikeliot  troops,  120 ;  his  appeal 
to  Old  Greece,  121,  122  ;  his  success- 
ful skirmishes,  1 26 ;  his  Pelopon- 
ndsian  allies,  128;  murmurs  against, 
129;  holds  an  assembly,  %b.,  132, 
213;  alleged  denunciation  of  by 
Theoddroe,  129-132;  his  position  in 
the  Assembly,  132;  supported  by 
Pharakidas,  133 ;  dissolves  the  As- 
sembly, ib. ;  policy  adopted  by,  134  ; 
his  schemes  for  attacking  Punic 
camp  by  sea  and  land,  136-138; 
treacherous  treatment  of  mercen- 
aries, 136,  137,  150;  takes  the  forts, 
137,  138;  present  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthaginian  fleet,  139,  140;  his 
camp  on  Polichna,  141 ;  Ids  treach- 
erous compact  wiUi  Himilkdn,  142- 
144;  massacres  Carthaginian  mer- 
cenaries, 1 44 ;  takes  the  Iberians  into 
his  pay,  ib. ;  his  relations  to  the  Sike- 
Hot  cities,  148;  question  as  to  his 
poHcy  towards  Carthage,  148-150 ;  his 
relations  to  his  mercenaries,  150-152, 
164,  231 ;  his  re-colonization  of  Mes- 
sana, 152;  his  foundation  of  Tyn- 
diiris,  153-156;  hostility  of  Rhd^on 
to,  156-158;  his  Sikel  campaign, 
158  6<  seq. ;  Solons  betrayed  to,  159 ; 
his  relations  with  Ag3nris  and  D&mdn, 
160,  161 ;  treaties  with  Herbita  and 
Assorus,  162;  peace  with  Herbessus, 
ib, ;  attacks  Tauromenion,  164-167  ; 
repulsed,  166 ;  Akragas  and  Messana 
revolt,  167,  168 ;  defeats  Mag6n, 
169;  helped  by  Agyris,  170;  his 
new  treaty  with  Carthage,  171-174; 
compared  with  the  first,  ib. ;  subjec- 
tion of  the  Sikels  to,  173.  174; 
occupies  Tauromenion,  1 74,  1 75  ; 
his  enmity  towards  Rhdgion,  176, 
188,  190;  bigamy  of,  ib.;  besieges 
Rhdgion,  177;  his  naval  defeat,  S. ; 
returns  to  Syracuse,  1 78 ;  his  alliance 
with  Lucanians,  ib. ;  his  treatment 
of  Leptinte,  181,  182;  his  campaign 
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against  Italiot  League,  182-187 ;  his 
politic  clemency,  187-189;  golden 
crowns  voted  him  by  Itfdiot  cities, 
189;  treaties  with  them,  ib. ;  RhAgine 
fleet  surrenders,  190;  besieges  Rhd- 
gion,  191  ;  wound^,  193 :  his  treat- 
ment of  Rhdgines  and  their  general, 
^9^>  *93!  destroys  Rh^on,  i&. ;  re- 
sults of  his  victory,  ih, ;  his  embassy 
to  Olympia,  ib.,  194;  denounced  by 
Lysias,  194  ;  his  poetical  competitions 
at  Athens,  194,  209;  ill-treats  his 
friends,  195;  his  Hadriatic  colonies, 
196;  his  designs  on  Delphoi,  %b,; 
plunders  temple  of  Agylla,  196, 197  ; 
his  SAcrilegious  acts,  197,  202,  232, 
233  ;  his  third  Punic  war,  197,  199  ; 
defeated,  198;  terms  of  his  pjace 
with  Carthage,  198-202  ;  his  yoke 
compared  with  the  Csjihnginian, 
201  ;  takes  Krotdn,  202  ;  his  pro- 
jected wall  across  Isthmus  of  Squil- 
lace,  203 ;  his  alliance  with  Sparta 
and  Athens,  204 ;  Attic  inscriptions 
in  his  honour,  ib.,  205  ;  his  last  Punic 
war,  205-209;  takes  Selinous,  En- 
tella,  and  Eryz,  706,  208;  unsuc- 
cessfully besieges  Lilybaion,  206, 
208 ;  naval  loss  at  Drepanon,  208 ; 
alleged  cause  of  his  death,  209  ; 
forerunner  of  Macedonian  sera,  tb, ; 
his  titles,  210-213  f  ^  conservative 
policy,  212,  213;  his  official  appoint- 
ments, 214,  215  ;  three  classes  of  his 
dominions,  215;  his  monarchy  oom- 
pared  with  the  Roman  Empire,  a  16 ; 
dis-hellenizes  Sicily,  tb.  ;  assumes 
divine  attributes,  ib.,  217  ;  extent  of 
his  dominion,  217-219  ;  his  alliances, 
218,  219  ;  his  Hadriatic  colonies  and 
policy,  220  et  geq.j  230 ;  his  relations 
with  the  Veneti  and  lapygians,  227, 
228,  248;  his  finance  and  coinage, 
330-339  ;  his  expenditure  and  sonrces 
of  supply,  231  et  8€q. ;  effects  of  his 
rule,  239,  2  40;  his  son  contrasted 
with,  240,  241 ;  his  funeral  and 
tomb,  241 ;  his  use  of  spies,  360;  his 
Italian  dominion  not  lasting,  346; 
Agathoklte  contrasted  with,  357, 457 ; 
his  tyranny  and  Agathoklds'  com- 
pared, 381 ;  authorities  for  the  reign 

off  493-498. 
Dionysios  II.,  name  of  tyrant  applied 
by  to  his  father,  7,  241  ;  styles  him- 
self "a  son  of  Apollo,'*  217  ;  calls 
his  son  ApoUdkrat^,  ib, ;  his  colony 
of  Phoibia,  tb.,  318,  342 ;  his  Apn- 
lian  colonies,  338,  34a  ;  his  ohanus- 
ter    contrasted    with    his    father's, 


340,  34 1 ;  his  mechanical  tastes,  ib. ; 
acknc  wledged  by  Assembly,  341 ; 
makes  peace  with  Carthsige  and 
Luoanians,  342 ;  his  advisers,  ib., 
243  ;  temporarily  influenced  by  Di6n 
and  Plato,  244-346 ;  banishes  Didn 
and  Hdrakleidds,  245,  246;  plots 
against,  ib. ;  his  forces,  247,  248 ;  hit 
Italian  expedition  favours  Didn*s 
plans,  251 ;  mishap  of  Tiniokrat^' 
message  to,  254 ;  his  mercenaries 
hold  Ortygia,  259,  367,  368;  and 
Epipolai,  «b. ;  treatment  of  his  spies, 
200 ;  loses  Epipolai,  262 ;  returns 
to  Ortygia,  263 ;  his  intrigues,  ih., 
264,  200;  leaves  Ortygia,  267;  loss 
of  ships,  270;  doings  of  his  mer- 
cenaries under  Nypsios,  271,  272, 
377  ;  his  mercenaries  driven  back  by 
Didn,  381 ;  his  treatment  of  Lokroi 
and  its  revenge,  391,  392  ;  recovers 
Ortygia,  292  ;  besieged  by  Hiketas, 
296;  his  surrender,  307;  exiled  to 
Corinth,  308  ;  anecdotes  of,  tb.,  309 ; 
his  sayings,  300. 

Dionysios  of  HaUkamassos,  on  Diony- 
sios* occupation  of  Krot6n,  20a ;  his 
judgement  on  Philistos,  493. 

Dittaino.     See  Chrysas. 

DArieus,  contrast  of  his  expedition  with 
that  of  Dionysios,  66,  67,  77. 

Ddrikos,  mutiny  acainst,  15 ;  slain,  16. 

Ddris  of  Lokroi,  wife  of  Dionysios,  176, 
241. 

Douris,  untrustworthinees  of  his  narra- 
tive, 367,  410,  414,  441,  481. 

Drepanon,  haven  of  Eryx,  meaning  of 
the  name,  207  ;  its  importance,  ib. ; 
Carthaginian  victory  at,  208. 

Droysen,  H.,  on  Agathokl6s'  relations 
with  Ptolemy,  484 ;  on  the  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Taras,  527;  his 
gueea  as  to  the  indentification  of 
Triopion,  528 ;  his  account  of  D6m6- 
trios*  freeing  Korkyra  and  Leukaa, 

539- 
Ducange,  on  the  meaning  of  be^rediti, 

beffroi,  77,  .      .        . 

Ducetius,  contrasted  as  a  founder  of 

cities  with  Archdnidds,  40-44. 
dvucumia,  use  of  the  word,  517. 

E. 

Eagles  and  serpent,  omen  of  the  Krimi- 
sos  victory,  325,  354  ;  associated  with 
head  of  Sikelia  on  coins  of  Her- 
beesos  and  Morgantia,  354. 

East  and  West,  range  of  Greek  influence 
in,  342  et  seq. 
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Echetlii,  Syracami  oocnpation  ot  435  ; 

its  site  uncertain,  ib. ;  taken  by  the 

allies,  tb, 
Egypt,  Macedonian  extension  of  Greece 

in,  338,  343. 
EknomoB,  fortress  fhmishes  horsemen 

to  Didn,  252  ;  Hamilkar  encamps  on 

hiU  of,  388.  390.  391. 
Elleporos,  the,  battle  of,  185,  186. 
Eljmas,    Kinff   of  the    Libyans,    his 

aliiance  with  Agathokles,  419 ;    his 

desertion,  421 ;   defeated  and  slain, 

433,  423- 
Elymians,  their  alleged  Trojan  origin, 

419*  458- 

Engyom,  Leptin^s  tyrant  of,  299;  sub- 
mits to  Timoledn,  315; 

ki'ToufHoy,  story  of  the,  498;  its  later 
applications,  500,  501. 

Entella,  receives  the  Campanians,  23 ; 
its  Campanian  masters,  24 ;  its  coins, 
f&. ;  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Dio- 
nygios,  71,  186;  tiken  by  Diony- 
sios,  206,  208 ;  taken  by  Timoledn, 
316;  besieged  by  Carthaginians,  317; 
lands  rava^,  to. ;  &te  of,  uncertain, 
318  ;  numismatic  evidence  of  her 
deliverance  by  Timole6n,  352. 

Ephoros,  his  history,  495 ;  judgement  of 
Polybios  on,  496 ;  saying  of  IsokratSs 
on,  ib.  ;  used  by  Diod6ros,  ib, 

Epidamnos,  held  by  Xassandros,  476  ; 
by  Glaukias,  ib, 

Epipolai,  Dionysios*  share  in  the  wall- 
building,  6,  50 ;  Syracusan  insur- 
gents encamp  on,  16,  47  ;  Dionysios' 
plan  for  its  defence  and  union  with 
Syracuse,  46,  47;  site  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Dionysios'  wall,  47,  48 ; 
its  quarry,  49;  completion  of  the 
northt  m  wall,  50 ;  remains  of  walls 
and  gateways,  51;  the  southern  wall 
not  recorded  by  Dioddros  in  his  ac- 
count of  402  B.a,  52,  55  ;  Enry&los 
the  key  of  fib. ;  southern  wall  recorded 
by  Dioddros  in  his  later  account, 
55  ;  recent  discovery  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  southern  wall,  56,  57 ; 
demonstration  of  HimilkAn  before 
the  southern  wall,  125  ;  Campanians 
desert  from.  255  ;  mercenaries  of 
Dionysios  the  younger  withdraw  to, 
259 ;  taken  by  DiAn,  262  ;  held  by 
Syracusans  against  Nypsios,  272, 
279  ;  Hamilkar 's  unsuoce«Bful  assault 
on,  427,  428. 
Erskine-May,  Sir  T.,  quoted,  325. 
ErymnAn  of  Aitolia,  colleague  of  An- 

tandros,  400,  414. 
Eryx,  its  hatred  for  Carthage,  67 ;  joins 


Dionysios,  68,  77 ;  numismatic  evi- 
dence for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
at,  83 ;  retaken  by  Himilk6n,  91  ; 
taken  by  Dionysios,  206  ;  itH  haven, 
207 ;  Zeus  Eleutherioe  on  its  coinage, 
351  ;  Phoenician  types,  \b. ;  numis- 
matic evidence  on  revived  autonomy, 
ib. 
Etruscans,  attacked  by  Dionysios,  196, 
197 ;  their  alliance  with  A^tliokl^s, 

453- 

Euainetos,  his  medallic  work,  serves  as 
model  to  Carthaginians,  146,  235, 
250 ;  for  the  coinage  of  Agathoklds, 
228,  487  ;  his  finest  work  under  Dio- 
nysios, 235 ;  his  die  for  debased  coin- 
age, 236. 

Eury&los,  Dionysios*  castle  of,  52-55  ; 
no  record  of  its  building,  55 ;  gar- 
ri8on  re-inforoed  against  Hamilkar, 
426,  427. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  quoted,  34,  146,  235, 
338.  349)  3<;o,  458  ;  on  the  Akio- 
puleis  of  Tauromenion,  507. 


Fazello,  T.  ;  his  identification  of  Her- 
bessus  with  Pantalica,  14, 15 ;  on  the 
remains  at  Halsesa,  41,  42. 

Free  horse,  characteristic  symbol  of 
Sicilian  coinage  under  Tinioledn,  352 ; 
its  numismatic  evidence  for  his  work 
as  liberator,  %b. ;  associated  with  the 
legend  KAINON,  353  ;  on  the  coins 
of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  355. 


Gaitsalos,  his  intervention  between  Di6n 
and  Hdrakleides,  282,  283. 

Galaria,  387 ;  sends  help  to  Entella, 
317;  defeat  of  her  force,  iK;  its 
appeal  against  Agathoklds,  387  ;  re- 
covered by  him,  ib. 

Gardner,  P.,  quoted.  247. 

Gauls,  the,  take  Rome,  193  ;  their 
alliance  with  Dionysios,  ib.,  204,  219. 

Gela,  tributary  to  Carthage,  65  ;  joins 
Dionysios,  ib. ;  gives  help  to  Di6n, 
253 ;  re-colonized  by  TimoleAn,  336  ; 
its  new  coinage  under  TimoleAn,  355 ; 
its  relations  with  Syracuse  and  the 
exiles,  366-368  ;  Agathoklds'  alleged 
stratagem  at,  367 ;  his  treatment  of, 
390;  massacre  of  the  Libyans  in, 
397 ;  held  by  the  tyrant,  398, 433 ;  its 
appeal  to  Akragas,  433 ;  freed,  434. 

Gel6n,  his  treatment  of  the  Greek  cities 
in    Sicily    compared    with    that   of 
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Bionysio^  3,  58  ;  his  tomb  destroyed 
by  mmilkAn,  la;. 

Genthci  quoted,  aao,  a  21. 

Greece,  power  of  Dionysios  in  Old 
Greece,  3-5 ;  his  championship  of,  9, 
65.  85,  loa,  114,  120,  135,  14a,  150, 
1 78»  347 ;  its  relations  to  Syracase, 
a4-a7;  use  of  the  catapult  in,  64; 
Dionynios  asks  help  of  Old  Greece, 
I  a  1 , 1  a  2 ;  relations  of  Dionysios  with, 
ao4,  305 ;  Dionysios'  designs  on  Old 
Greece,  a 30,  aai;  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Hadriatic,  aai ;  inter- 
vention of  Old  Greece  soaght  by 
Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  340; 
reception  of  DiAn  in,  346 ;  re-coloniza- 
tion of  Syracuse  proclaimed  at  the 
Games,  313,313;  increased  connexion 
of  Greeks  in  Sidly  and  Italy  with,  338, 
339,  340 ;  Macedonian  power  in,  i6., 
341 ;  range  of  her  influence  in  East 
and  West,  343  et  seq. ;  her  colonisa- 
tion dies  out  in  the  West,  343-346. 

Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  Dionysios*  treat- 
ment of,  3,  10,  33,  39,  34-39,  59 ; 
join  the  Greek  tyrant  against  the 
Carthaginian  enemy,  65,  71. 

Greek  language,  learning  o^  forbidden 
in  Carthage,  88 ;  numinmatic  eyi- 
denoe  of  the  prohibition,  ib, 

Greek  mercenaries,  in  Carthaginian 
serrice  at  Motya,  70,  80;  crucified, 
85  ;  sought  by  Dionysios,  133  ; 
treacherously  dealt  with  by  Diony- 
sios, 136,  137,  150;  settled  at  Leon- 
tinoi,  151,  311. 

Grote,  G.,  on  the  position  of  Dionysios 
when  besieged  in  Syracuse,  17 ;  on 
the  march  of  the  Campaniiins,  3 1 ; 
on  the  alleged  revolt  of  Messana, 
168  ;  his  translation  of  the  saying  of 
HelAris,  498;  on  Hiket&s  at  L^n- 
tinoi,  513;  on  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Six  Hundred,  514. 


Hadranum,  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Hadranus,  303,  304 ;  divided  politics 
in,  ib.;  invites  both  Hiketas  and 
Timoledn,  ib. ;  receives  Timoledn, 
304;  his  headquarters  at,  307;  its 
coinage  under  Timoledn,  350,  354. 

Hadranus,  Sikel  fire-god,  aids  Timoledn, 

3041  30^. 
Hadriatic,  the,  Dionysios*  colonies  on, 
3*  3»  9»  18,  196,  319,  330  ei  $tq. ; 
special  interest  of  his  colonization  of, 
320;  impoitance  of  its  trade-route, 
Hi.  et  9eq. 


Hadrametum,  its  modem  names,  419; 
its  position,  tb. ;  besieged  by  Agatho- 
klds,  %b. ;  surrenders,  431. 

HaliBsa,  Alffisa,  probaUe  Campanian 
settlement  at,  30,  41 ;  its  foundation 
by  Arch6nidds,  40-44;  opinions  as 
to  its  earlier  settlement,  41  ;  topo- 
graphical value  of  its  boundary 
record,  tb. ;  its  site,  43-44;  title  of, 
43 ;  its  growth,  44 ;  its  coinage 
under  Timoledn,  350 ;  alliance  coinage 
of  testifies  to  its  share  in  the  libera- 
tion under  Timoledn,  353. 

Halikyai,  Sikan  town,  93  ;  joins  Diony- 
sios, 87  ;  re-allied  with  Carthage,  93. 

Halykos,  river,  boundary  of  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Sicily,  198, 199, 30i, 
343,  353,  335,  437,  469;  crossed  by 
Didn,  353. 

Hamilkar,  Carthaginian  commander, 
sent  against  Timoledn,  318,  330. 

Hamilkar,  Carthaginian  commander, 
Syracuse  asks  help  of,  370;  won 
over  by  Agathoklds,  ib. ;  hU  policy, 
371 ;  leaves  mercenaries  under  Aga- 
tboklds*  conunand,  373,  374. 

Hamilkar,  son  of  Gisffon,  encamps  on 
Eknomos,  388;  frew  expedition  un- 
der, 390;  re-encamps  on  Eknomos, 
ib,,  391 ;  his  victorv  of  the  Hlme- 
ras  decided  by  the  fialeario  slingers, 
393  ;  seeks  all'ance  of  Sicilian  cities, 
397,  398-400;  reinforcements  from. 
demanded  by  Carthage,  412;  re- 
ceives Syracusan  exiles,  413;  callA 
on  Syracuse  to  surrender,  ib. ;  his 
assault  on  Syracuse  repulsed,  416; 
sends  force  to  Carthage,  417,  431 ; 
allied  with  Deinokratds,  433;  his 
campaign  against  Syracuse,  430- 
437  ;  assaults  Epipolai,  437  ;  repulsed 
and  taken  prisoner,  438 ;  his  humane 
policy,  439 ;  execution  of,  ib. ;  his 
head  sent  to  Agathoklds,  ib:,  430; 
probable  secret  negotiations  of  with 
Agathoklds,  533,  526. 

Hannibal,  son  of  GLskon,  at  Lilybaion, 

Hannibal,  the  Rhodian,  at  Lilybaion, 

100. 
Hanndn,  Carthaginian  commander,  317. 
Hanndn,  defeated  by  Agathoklds,  410, 

411. 
Hatria  in  Picenum,  its  colonization  by 

Dionysios  improbable,  336. 
Head,  B.  V.,  quote*!,  34,  303,  334,  337, 

487 ;    on  Syracusan  coinage    under 

Timoledn,  349  et  seq. 
Hellanikos,  Syracusan  envoy  to  Didn, 

^74. 
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Heldris,  his  advice  to  DioDydofl,  19, 
498;  oommander  of  the  Kh6gine8, 
158, 184 ;  of  the  Italiot  forces  against 
IHonydoR,  184;  defeated  and  slain, 
185,  186. 

Henna,  Dionysios'  campaign  against, 
30 ;  its  politics,  31 ;  tyranny  of  Aeim- 
ndstos  in,  ib,;  policy  of  Dionysios 
towards,  31,  32 ;  betrayed  to  Diony- 
sios, 160;  freed  by  Akragas  and 
Gela,  434. 

Hdra  (Lakinian),  robe  of  robbed  by 
Dionysios  and  sold  to  Carthage,  aoa, 

333. 

Hdrakleia  Minda,  becomes  Cartha- 
ginian, aoo,  350;  its  importance 
and  coinage,  250;  Di6n*8  relations 
with  the  governor  of,  351 ;  re- 
foondation  of,  attributed  to  l^moIe6n, 
353;  objections  to  the  sopposition, 
ib.;  freed  by  Akragas,  438,  444; 
taken  by  Agathoklte,  447. 

Bdrakleidds,  opposition  nauarch  to 
Philii<tos,  314,  315 ;  banished  by 
Dionysios  the  younger,  346;  rivalry 
with  Di6n,  ib.,  265 ;  elected  nauarch, 
ib.,  383;  defeats  Philistos,  366; 
appointed  general,  367;  his  naval 
victory,  370;  formally  appeals  to 
Di6n,  376 ;  forgiven  by  Di6n,  383 ; 
fresh  quarrels,  &. ;  mturder  of,  384 ; 
his  funeral,  ib. 

Hdrakleidds,  Syracusan  general,  leader 
of  oligarchic  partj,  360,  361,  514; 
commands  at  Krotdn,  363 ;  denounced 
by  Agathoklds,  364, 518 ;  at  Rhdgion, 
365 ;  banished,  ib. 

HerbesBUs,  besieged  by  Dionysios,  14- 
16  ;  question  as  to  its  site,  14,  15 ; 
its  coins  witness  to  its  hellenization, 
15;  Dionysios  makes  peace  with, 
102;  omen  of  the  Krimisos  repre- 
sented on  its  coinage,  354 ;  freed  by 
Akragas  and  Gela,  434. 

Herbita,  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
Dionysios,  33  ;  makes  peace  with  the 
tyrant,  ib.,  40 ;  its  colony  of  Halasa, 
40-44 ;   Dionysios'  treaty  with,  163, 

523. 
Hermeias  of  Methymna,  494. 
Udsychios,  on  Torgion,  466. 
Uexapylon,  the,  probable  site  of,  47, 

48,   501-503;    held  by   Syracusans 

against  Dionysios  the  younger,  373  ; 

Di6n  enters  by,  378. 
Hicks,  E.  L.,  quoted,  204.  211. 
Hierdn  I.,   his  use    of  female  spies, 

260. 
Hiketas,  his  treatment  of  Aristomachd 

and  Aretd,  290 ;  tyrant  of  Leontinoi, 


391,  3p9;  his  embassy  to  Timole^n, 
396 ;  in  league  with  Carthage,  t6. ; 
holds  Syracuse,  ib.,  399 ;  invited  to 
Hadranum,  303  ;  defeated  by  Tlmo- 
le6n,  304;  seeks  Timoledn's  death, 
305;  besieges  Ortygia,  310;  his 
alliance  with  Miig6n,  ib. ;  they  be- 
siege Katan6,  ib. ;  defeated  by  Timo- 
ledn  at  Syracuse,  313;  escapes  to 
Leontinoi,  ib.,  511;  submits  to  Timo- 
lebn,  315,  513;  re-allied  with  Car- 
thage. 317,  513;  his  revolt,  333, 
334 ;  defeat  and  death,  334. 

Himeras,  the,  battle  of,  391-395. 

Himilk6n,  son  of  Hann6n,  his  descent 
on  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse, 
73  ;  attacks  Dionysios*  fleet  at  Motya, 
73 ;  repulsed  by  catapults,  74 ;  returns 
to  Africa,  75 ;  his  fresh  expedition, 
86 ;  chosen  Shophet,  ib. ;  his  sealed 
orders,  88,  89 ;  his  losses  at  sea,  89  ; 
disembarks  at  Panormos,  90;  re- 
covers north-western  Sicily,  90,  91, 
loi ;  founds  lilybaion,  93  ;  bis  ex- 
pedition to  north-eastern  Sicily,  loi 
et  eeq. ;  encamps  at  Peldris,  104  ; 
takes  Messana,  106,  107 ;  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Sikels,  104,  107 ; 
settles  Sikels  at  Tauromenion,  108, 
113, 504 ;  destroys  Messana,  115, 504 ; 
his  progress  hindered  by  eruption  of 
^tna,  1 1 6 ;  at  Katand,  1 30 ;  encamps 
before  Syracuse,  133;  profanes  the 
Olympieion,  123;  position  of  the 
Punic  camp,  123,  124,  509,  510  ;  his 
demonstration  against  Syracuse,  125; 
ravages  the  land,  ib. ;  plunders  the 
temple  of  D6m6t6r  and  the  Kord, 
1 26 ;  his  wall,  ib. ;  destroys  GelAn's 
tomb,  167  ;  his  forts,  ib. ;  loss  of 
twenty-four  ships,  128;  disea^  in 
the  camp,  134,  135;  Dionysios' attack 
on,  136  et$eq. ;  loss  of  the  forts,  138  ; 
destruction  of  the  fleet,  138-142 ; 
his  secret  compact  with  the  tyrant, 
142  ;  his  escape,  143. 

Hipparinos,  son  of  Dionysios  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  291 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Hippo  Diarrhytos.    See  Hippuakra. 

Hipp6n,  t> rant  of  Messana,  397,  399, 
334 ;  his  death,  335. 

Hippdnion,  taken  by  Dionysios,  191  ; 
Carthaginian  restoration  of,  ib.,  198, 
363  ;  taken  by  Agathoklds,  483. 

Hippuakra,  taken  by  Agathokl^s,  443  ; 
fortified,  444. 

Hodgkin,  T.,  quoted,  203. 

Holm,  A.,  gives  the  Agora  as  the  site 
of  Dionysios*  buildings,  13 ;  as  to 
where   Dionysios    was    besieged    in 
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Syraoute,  17;  on  the  Campanian 
Bettlement  at  Halssa,  ao,  34,  41  ;  on 
the  Campanian  coins  of  Entella,  34  ; 
on  the  diobol  of  Naxian  Neopolis, 
37 ;  on  Himilkdn^s  settlement  at 
Halsesa,  41  ;  on  the  corruption  of 
"  Latomia  di  Filosseno,"  49  ;  on  the 
extent  of  the  Motyan  isthmus,  75  ; 
on  Diony  sios'  policy  towards  Carthage, 
149  ;  his  use  of  the  word  Kreuzzug, 
ib.'f  on  DionysioB*  poetical  works, 
194;  on  the  capture  of  Krotdn,  aoa  ; 
on  Dionysiofi*  occupation  of  Lissos, 
223  ;  on  the  colonies  of  Dionysios  II. 
in  Apulia,  aa8,  233;  on  Pollux's 
statements  on  the  Sicilian  talent,  237 ; 
on  Mag6n*8  retreat,  311 ;  attributes 
refoundation  of  Hdrakleia  MinAa  to 
Timoledn,  352;  pn  Agathokl6s*  Etrus- 
oan  alliance,  453 ;  his  translation  of 
the  saying  of  Hd6ris,  498 ;  on  Schu- 
bring's  reading  of  Strabo,  505;  on 
the  Akropoleis  of  Tauromenion,  507 ; 
on  the  Carthaginian  encampment 
before  Syracuse,  510 ;  on  Hiketas  at 
Leontinoi,  513;  on  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Six  Hundred  at  Syracuse,  514, 

Horsemen,  Syracusan,  join  the  insur- 
gents against  I>iony>ios,  16;  return 
to  iEtna,  20;  joined  by  insurgents, 
22,  29. 

Hultsch,  quoted,  237  ;  on  AgathoklSs' 
money  negotiation    with    Carthage, 

4^S»  467- 
Hvar.    See  Pharos. 


I. 

Iberian  mercenaries  of  Carthage,  taken 
into  Dionysios*  pay,  144,  164,  193, 
204,  216,  231  ;  whether  at  Leontinoi, 

niyrians,  alliance  of  Dionysios  with,  2, 
3,  196;  Dionysios'  colonies  of,  196, 
218  ;  occupation  of  their  coasts  a  ne- 
cessity of  Adriatic  dominion,  222. 

Indssa.    See  ^tna. 

IsokratSs,  Sicilian  facts  preserved  by, 
I ;  on  Ephoros  and  Theopompos,  490 ; 
his  application  of  the  saying  of  He- 
lAris,  500. 

Issa,  Syracusan  colony,  196,  218,  223; 
its  important  position,  224;  its  colo- 
nies, ^6. ;  federal  coinage  of,  225. 

Italiot  League,  relieves  Rh^on,  177  ; 
Dionysios'  campaign  against,  182 ; 
makes  Heldris  commander,  184 ;  de- 
feated, 185,  187  ;  politic  clemency  of 
Dionysios  towards,  1S7-189;  its  alli- 


ance with  Dionysios,  189, 218 ;  broken 
up,  190. 

Italy,  power  of  Dionysios  in,  3 ;  Greek 
cities  of,  Dionysios'  appeal  to,  121 ; 
Dionysios'  wars  in,  176-193,  196, 
197,  230 ;  Carthaginian  campaigns 
in,  197,  202 ;  Greeks  in,  their  in- 
creased connexion  with  Old  Greece, 
338,  340 ;  relations  of  ¥nth  Alexan- 
der the  Molottian,  339,  341. 

Ithakdy  Agathoklds'  answer  to  the  men 
of,  179. 

J. 

Josephus,  on  the  power  of  the  catapult, 
64. 

Justin,  on  the  Carthaginian  Senate's 
prohibition  of  learning  Greek,  88 ; 
on  Dionysios*  Gaulish  treaty,  193, 
219 ;  on  Agathoklds'  pacification  of 
the  mutineers,  441 ;  probably  follows 
Timaios  on  the  oligarchy  of  the  Six 
Hundred,  515;  on  Agathoklds,  517 
et  seq, ;  his  value,  526. 

K. 

Kabala,  battle  of,  198. 

ELald  Akt6,  its  physical  position  con- 
trasted with,  that  of  Haliesa,  41, 42. 

Kallippos  of  Athens,  friendship  of  Didn 
with,  246;  ent^  Syracuse  with 
Didn,  257 ;  his  treachery  and  impiety, 
2^5 ;  his  tyranny  at  Syracuse  and 
Katand,  290,  291 ;  his  death,  291. 

Kamarina,  tributary  to  Carthage,  65 ; 
joins  Dionysios,  ih, ;  give»  help  to 
Di6n,  253 ;  re-colonized  by  TimoleAn, 
336 ;  new  coinage  of,  under  Timoledn, 

355. 

Karkinos,  father  of  Agnthoklds,  357. 

Kassandros,  King  of  MacedAn,  forced 
by  Korkyra  to  give  up  Apdldnia 
and  Epidamnos,  476 ;  besieges  Kor- 
kyra, 478,  529. 

Katand,  betrayed  to  Dionysios,  34; 
fate  of  its  inhabitants,  35 ;  Campanian 
Bettlement  in,  36 ;  Campanian  set- 
tlers of  moved  to  ^tna,  1 13 ;  Diony- 
sios at,  114, 117;  Carthaginian  naval 
victory  off,  118  ;  HimilkAn  at,  130; 
her  exiles,  152,  158;  their  re-settle- 
ment at  Mylai,  157 ;  Kallippos  tyrant 
of,  291 ;  pun  on  the  name,  ib, ;  held 
by  Mamercus,  300,  513;  taken  by 
Timoledn,  335. 

Kauldnia,  attacked  by  Dionysios,  183; 
taken  and  destroyed,  190,  230 ;  its 
territory  given  to  the  Lokrians,  tb. ; 
fate  of  its  citizens,  xb. ;   its  coinage 
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ceases,  tb. ;  new  KauldnU  in  Sicily, 
i6. 

Klednymos  of  SparU,  47  a;  his  Ta- 
rantine  expedition,  473,  474;  his 
treacherous  treatmentofMetapontion, 
475 ;  bis  designs  on  Sicily,  ib. ;  un- 
successfully attacks  the  Veneti,  476, 
528;  seizes  KorkyTa»  ib.;  defeated 
in  Italy,  477;  probaUy  driven  from 
Korkyi-a  by  Ddcndtrios,  ib, 

Kohler,  quoted,  204. 

Korkyra,  her  Adriatic  commerce,  aai ; 
ber  colonies,  ib. ;  seized  by  Klednymos 
of  Sparta,  476;  probably  freed  by 
D^mdtriof),  477,  539;  besieged  by 
Kassandros,  478,  529;  seized  by 
Agathoklfis,  ib.,  529. 

Koiyph6  (Corfu),  its  connexion  ¥nth 
Sicily  nnder  the  Normans,  478. 

Erimisos,  river,  Carthaginians  encamp 
at»  323 ;  battle  of,  327-330 ;  moral 
greatness  of  the  victory,  332  ;  com- 
pared with  Himeras,  ib, 

Kronion,  battle  of,  198. 

''Kronos**  of  Dioddros,  identified  with 
Melkart,  41 1,  412. 

Krot^n,  head  of  the  Italiot  cities,  184  ; 
makes  HelAris  commander-in-chief, 
ib.;  taken  by  Dionysios,  202.  217, 
218,  230,  233;  helped  by  Syracuse 
against  Bruttians,  359,  360,  363,  517, 
519;  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Aga- 
thoklds  on,  365 ;  taken  by  Agatho- 
klds,  482. 

L. 

La  Goletta,  approach  to  Tunis,  407. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathoklds,  mar- 
ried to  Pyrrhos,  481. 

Laos,  179,  180,  230. 

Latomia  del  Filosofo,  probable  corrup- 
tion of  the  name,  49. 

Latomia  di  Buffalaro,  49.  See  Latomia 
del  f^losofo. 

Latomia  di  FUosseno,  traditional  impri- 
sonment of  Philoxenos  in,  49  ;  later 
corruption  of  the  name,  ib. 

Ldnaian  Festival,  Dionysios  wins  first 
prize  at,  194. 

LcK)ntinoi,  Dionysios  plans  the  recoveiy 
of,  28,  29  ;  withstands  the  tyrant,  30; 
its  relations  to  Syracuse,  38 ;  its 
citizens  transplanted  to  Syracuse,  39 ; 
fortified  by  Dionysios,  112;  settle- 
ment of  Dionysios'  mercenaries  at, 
151,  173;  Di6n  and  his  followers  re- 
ceived at,  268 ;  Syracusan  envoys  to 
Didn  at,  273,  274;  her  coinage,  284; 
people  of,  transplanted  to  Syracuse, 


336;  held  byHiketas,  291,  511-514; 
Agathoklte'  treatment  of,  recorded 
by  Justin  and  Polyaincs.  520,  521. 

Leptin^s,  admiral  of  Dionysios*  fleet,  65, 
86,  87,  pi,  214;  sinks  fifty  teansport 
ships  of  Himilkdn,  89;  Dionysios' 
orders  to,  117;  defeated  by  MngAn, 
118  ;  in  command  at  Messana,  178  ; 
his  treatment  of  the  Thourian  re- 
fugees, 180,  181 ;  deprived  of  his 
office  by  Dionysios,  182,  188,  214; 
his  banishment  and  restoration,  195  ; 
killed  in  battle.  198. 

Leptinds,  slays  Kallippos,  291. 

Leptin^,  tyrant  of  Engyum,  299.  300 ; 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
tyrant  with  the  murderer  of  Kallip- 
pos, ib.,  300;  exiled  to  Corinth  by 
Timoledn,  315,  512. 

Leotinds,  general  of  Agathoklte,  445  ; 
defeats  Xenodikos,  446 ;  in  command 
at  Cephaloedium,  448 ;  defeats  Xeno- 
dikos, 452. 

Lesh.     See  Lissos. 

Leukas,  probably  freed  by  Ddmdtrios, 

529- 

Libyans,  their  alleged  Trojan  origin, 
419;  their  civilization,  422,  423. 

Lilybaion,  founded  by  Himilk6n,  93 ; 
origin  of  its  name,  t&. ;  its  importance, 
94;  partially  represented  by  Marsala, 
^-»  95 ;  ite  remains,  96,  97,  99 ; 
position  of  its  haven,  99-101 ;  con- 
tinues Motya,  101,  107 ;  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  Dionysios,  206- 
209. 

Li  para,  contribution  levied  on  by  Hi- 
milkdn,  104. 

Lossa.    See  lasa. 

loFSOs,  alleged  foundation  of  by  Diony- 
sios, 196 ;  probably  confused  by  Dio- 
ddros with  Issa,  ib.,  223,  225  ;  its 
coinage  Epeirot  rather  than  Syra- 
cusan, 223,  224. 

livy,  on  Dionysios'  seizure  of  Krotdn, 
202;  his  account  of  Klednymoe' 
doings.  528. 

Lokroi,  Dionysios  plants  settlers  from 
at  Messana,  152  ;  friendly  relations 
of  Dionysios  with,  176,  177;  KaulA- 
idan  territory  given  to,  190, 215,  216, 
230;  lands  of  Rhdgion  given  to, 
193;  treatment  of  by  Dionysios 
the  younger,  291,  292;  its  revolt, 
292. 

Lucanians,  Dionysios*  alliance  with, 
178, 181,  218  ;  invade  Thourian  land, 
179  ;  defeat  Thourians,  180;  eflects 
of  their  conquests,  230 ;  at  war  with 
Tara«,  473 ;  make  peace,  474. 
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Lupai,  B.,  quoted,  33 ;  extent  of  Athena 
ftnd  Syraouse  compared  by,  45 ;  hit 
view  as  to  the  rtK^ntly  disoovered 
wall  at  Symcase,  57. 

Lytandroi,  Spartan  envoy  to  Dionynoe, 
36. 

Lysiat,  Sicilian  &ctf  preserved  by,  i ; 
denoonoes  Dionysios,  195,  194. 

M. 

Mag6n,  commander  of  Bjmilkdn*s  fleet, 
115, 117  ;  defeats  Leptinds,  118 ;  his 
Sicilian  poli<^,  168,  301 ;  defeated  by 
Bionysios,  109;  fresh  Carthaginian 
expedition  under,  (b.;  fails  to  win 
over  Agyris,  170 ;  seeks  peace  with 
Dionydos,  171 ;  returns  to  Carthage, 
174;  killed  at  Kabala,  198. 

MagAn,  his  alliance  with  Hiketas,  310; 
oooQpies  Syracuse  by  land  and  sea, 
ib.;  suspicious  of  Hiketas,  311 ;  sails 
away,  tb. ;  his  suicide  and  posthumous 
crucifixion,  ib. 

Maindn,  of  Segesta,  spared  by  Agatho- 
klfis.  457. 

Mamercus,  tyrant  of  Katan6,  300 ;  de- 
rivation of  the  name,  ih, ;  his  literary 
tastes,  301 ;  alliance  with  Timole6n, 
3<>7»  5' 3;  &•!»  ^elp  of  Carthage, 
333»  51 3>  513 1  ^  defeat  and  death, 
334.  335- 

Maraala,  partly  continues  LQybaion, 
94»  95;  origin  of  its  name,  95;  a 
Roman  ehetter^  97,  98. 

<' Marshalate,**  use  of  the  word,  517. 

Medma,  Mesma,  Dionysins  plants 
settlers  from  at  Meseana,  153 ; 
Lokrian  colony  in  Calabria,  ib. 

Megaklds,  brother  of  Di6n,  357;  his 
share  in  the  generalship  of  Syracuse, 
363. 

Megaldpolis,  Agathoklte'  march  on,  405 ; 
taken,  406;  its  identity  uncertain, 
ih. 

Megwra  (Hyblaia),  its  site,  439;  its 
civic  autonomy  revived  in  the  fourth 
century,  44a 

Melkart.    See  Moloch. 

Meltzer,  C,  on  Himilkdn*s  Campanian 
settlement  at  Halsesa,  3o,  4?. 

Meesana,MessiDa,help8  Syracuse  against 
Dionysios,  17,  18;  her  independent 
position,  58;  allied  with  Khdgion 
against  Diunysios,  59, 60;  mutiny  and 
retreat  of  her  army.  60 ;  makes  peace 
with  the  tyrant,  61 ;  independent  by 
the  Carthaginian  treaty,  103 ;  de- 
signs of  Himilkdn  on,  ih,,  103 ;  her 
horsemen   at    Syracuse,   103,   104 ; 


unprepared  for  attack,  104,  105 ; 
taken  by  assault,  106 ;  resistance  of 
her  fiurtresses,  107;  destroyed  by 
Himilk6n,  115;  re-built  and  re- 
settled by  Dionysios,  153,  156 ;  un- 
successfully besieged  by  Rhdginee, 
158  :  takes  Mylai,  ib. ;  its  aUeged 
revolt  against  Dionysios,  167,  168; 
held  by  Hipp6n,  397,  399 ;  taken  by 
Timoledn,  310;  expedition  against 
the  Turk  in  1571  sets  out  from,  145. 
Meesanians  of  Peloponndsoe,  settled  by 
Dionysios  at  Messana,  153  ;  at  Tyn- 

<i»™»  153. 155- 
Meesi^ians,    join  Klednymos    against 

Lucanians,  473,  483. 
Metapontion,  ruined  by  Klednymos  of 

Sparta,  475 ;  its  coinage  ceases,  ib, 
Mitford,  W.,  on  Timole6n*s   dealings 

with  Hiketas,  513. 
Mola,  pofdtion  of,  11 1,  507. 
Moloch,  Melkart  {Milk),  identification 

of  with  Kronos,  411,  413  ;   sacrifice 

to,  ib. 
Mommsen,  T.,  on  the  Sicilian  talent, 

337. 
Morgantia,  Morgantina.  taken  by  Dio- 
nysios, 159;  its  site,  170;  omen  of 
the  Krimisos  represented  on  its  coin- 
''^^  354  t  1^^  enmity  with  Syracuse, 
369 ;    Agathoklds    in  command  at, 

^^370,  373. 

Motya,  Dionysios'  expedition  against, 
65  ;  its  analogy  to  Ortygia,  69 ;  scanty 
record  of  its  defenders,  tb.,  70; 
destruction  of  its  mole,  70 ;  new  mole 
built  by  Dionysios,  ib.,  71,  75,  76; 
Himilk6n  comes  to  relief  of,  73,  73  ; 
driven  back  by  Dionysios,  74,  75  ; 
walls  assaulted,  75  et  seq.;  without 
allies,  76 ;  height  of  houses,  77,  80 ; 
struggle  compared  with  that  of  Sell- 
nous,  81  ;  its  brave  defence,  78-82  ; 
its  fiUl,  83  ;  inhnbitants  massacred, 
ib.;  gods  of,  reverenced  by  Greeks, 
83 ;  sack  of,  84, 85  ;  numismatic  evi- 
dence of  Hellenic  infiuenoe  on,  84; 
garrisoned  by  Sikcls,  86,  87,  313; 
retaken  by  Elimilkdn,  91 ;  continued 
in  Lilybaion,  93,  loi ;  its  remains,  93 ; 
results  of  its  capture  by  Dionysios, 
33a 

Motyan  coinage,  Syraousan  character 
of  its  latest  types,  84. 

Miiller,  on  Strabo's  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Ancona,  339. 

Mylai,  founded  by  Rh6gion,  156, 
157 ;  its  position,  ib.  ;  exiles  of 
Naxos  and  Xatand  at,  157 ;  taken 
by  Messana,  158. 
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N. 

Naxian  exiles^  settled  by  Androma- 
chos  at  Tauromenion,  287  ;  Hellenize 
Tauromenioiiy  ib. 

Naxofl,  betrayed  to  Dionysios,  34 ;  fate 
of  its  people,  35 ;  destruction  of,  37, 
59  ;  numismatic  evidence  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  Naxian  Neopolis,  37 ; 
re-settled  by  Sikels,  tb.,  38,  au; 
its  probable  castle  on  Tauros,  no; 
exiles  of,  15  a,  158;  their  re-settlement 
at  Mylai.  157. 

NeapoliiB  (Carthaginian),  taken  by  Aga- 
thoklds,  418. 

Neapolis  (Syracusan),  ai,  125  ;  its  site, 
32,  57- 

Nedn,  Timoledn's  commander  in  Or- 
tygia,  his  sally,  310. 

Neopolis  (Naxian),  37, 

New  Rome,  343. 

Nikoddmos,  tyrant  of  Centuripa,  300. 

Nikotel^s  of  Corinth,  his  mission  to 
Syracuse,  25;  slain,  a  7. 

Numana,  alleged  colony  of  Dionysios, 
aa8. 

Nymphoddros  of  Syracuse,  his  writings, 
497,  498. 

Nypsios,  holds  Ortygia  for  Dionysios 
the  younger,  369;  surprises  Lower 
Achradina,  371  ;  sacks  the  Affora, 
373 ;  his  ravages,  tb. ;  breaks  down 
Dldn's  wall,  377,  379 ;  fires  Syracuse, 
ib, 

Nysaios,  son  of  Dionysios  the  elder, 
holds  Ortygia,  391  ;  driven  out  by 
Dionysios  the  younger,  292. 


O. 

Olympia,  Dionysios'  embassy  to,  193, 

194. 
Olympieion,  the,  profaned  by  Himilk6n, 

123,  509;  robbed  by  Dionysios,  197. 
Ophelias,  lieutenant  of  Ptolemy  in  Ky- 

rdne,    442,  481,    488;    treacherous 

alliance  of  Agathokl^  with,  443 ; 

his  difficult  march,  ib, ;    murdered, 

443- 

Orsi,  P.,  on  the  identification  of  Her- 
bessus  with  Pantalica,  15 ;  his  work 
on  Megara  Hyblaia,  439. 

Ortygia,  fortified  by  Dionysios,  11-14  ; 
Dionysios  besieged  in,  1 7 ;  contrasted 
with  Motya,  69  ;  held  by  mercenaries 
of  Dionysios  the  younger,  359;  walled 
off  by  Didn,  363,  363,  264 ;  Dionysios 
the  younger  returns  to,  263 ;  Diony- 
sios escapes  firom,  267;  besieged  by 
Syracusans,   268 ;    mercenaries  vote 
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for  its  surrender,  269 ;  Nypsios  comes 
to  their  help,  ib.;  Didn  drives  the 
mercenaries  back  to,  281 ;  recovered 
by  Didn,  283  ;  held  by  tyrants,  390- 
291  ;  surrendered  by  Dionysios,  307, 
309;  besieged  by  Hiketas,  310; 
fortress  rased  by  I1mole6n,  312.  See 
aUo  Syracuse. 


Pais,  £.,  on  the  site  of  Herbeesos,  15  ; 
on  the  survival  of  a  Naxian  Neopolis, 

37. 

Panormos,  lands  of  harried  bv  Diony- 
sios, 71 ;  Himilk6n  disembarks  at,  89. 

Pantalica,  whether  Herbessus,  15. 

Parsley,  wild,  so-called  plant  of  Seli- 
nous,  324 ;  its  omen,  t&.,  325. 

Pasiphilos,  general  of  AgathoUds,  goes 
over  to  Deinokratds,  461,  462.  467 ; 
slain  by  Deinokratds,  469. 

"  Pegasi,"  Corinthian,  Didn*s  introduc- 
tion of,  in  Syracusan  coinage,  284; 
adopted  by  Dionysios,  ib.,  349. 

Peldris,  Himilkdn  encamps  at,  104. 

Pentekonters,  constructed  by  Dionysios, 
62,  178,  231. 

Persephond.  See  Ddmdtdr  and  the  Kord. 

Phalaris,  Agathoklds  contrasted  with, 

456. 

Pharakidas,  comes  to  the  help  of  Dio- 
nysios, 127;  his  capture  of  Cartha- 
ginian triremes,  ib. ;  his  probable 
identity  with  the  Pharax  of  Xeno- 
phon,  u>. ;  supports  Dionysios  in  the 
assembly,  133,  136;  extent  of  his 
commission,  t^. ;  cursed  by  the  Syra- 
cusans, tb. ;  commander  of  the  fleet 
with  Leptlnds,  136. 

Pharos,  colony  of,  Dionysios*  relations 
to,  222;  its  federal  coinage,  225; 
later  coinage,  ib. 

Philip  of  Maceddn,  295,  309;  his  su- 
premacy in  Greece,  338. 

Plulistis,  her  deification,  217. 

Philistoe,  reported  by  Dioddros,  1,  32, 
47,  61,  92,  135,  T40,  164,  167,  187, 
504,  507,  508,  509;  undoubtedly 
present  at  the  Carthaginian  defeat, 
140 ;  banished,  195  ;  son-in-law  of 
Leptinds,  holds  the  office  of  Nauarch, 
214;  his  title  of  Strat^os,  ib. ;  office 
of  Phrourarch  held  by,  215;  his 
canals  at  Adria,  227;  recalled  by 
Dionysios  II.,  242 ;  opposes  Didn, 
245  ;  his  command  at  sea,  248,  265  ; 
returns  to  Syracuse,  265 ;  defeated 
by  Hdrakleidds,  266 ;  his  cruel  death, 
ib. ;  estimates  of  the  two  parts  of  his 
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History,  493,  494;  judgement  of 
Bionysios  of  HalikamASSOs  on,  tb. ; 
oeDBured  by  Plutarch,  <\ ;  Megaklds' 
saying   attributed    to,    by  l^naioe, 

PhiloxenoB,  his  alleged  imprisonment 
in  a  Syracusan  quarry,  49;  Diony- 
sios*  treatment  of,  195. 

Phoibia,  Rhdgine  colony  of  Dionysios  II., 
317,  3i8,  343,  344,  291. 

Phoinikd,  Polyainos*  confusion  of  the 
name,  479,  480,  529,  530. 

Phytdn,  general  of  Uie  Rhdginea,  his 
brave  resistance,  191,  192;  cruel 
treatment  of  by  Dionysios,  193,  193. 

Plato,  his  alleged  letters  on  Syracusan 
affairs,  i,  339,  293  ;  ill-treated  by 
Dionysios,  195 ;  endayed  and  ran- 
somed, {b. ;  at  Syracuse,  343-245  ; 
his  departnre,  246. 

Pldmmyrion,  Himilkdn's  fort  on,  127, 

510- 

Pliny,  on  Tyndaris,  155 ;  on  Diony- 
sios* prelected  wall  across  isthmus 
of  Squillace,  203,  218;  on  canals 
of  Philistos  at  Adria,  227;  on  Nu- 
mana,  228. 

Plutarch,  his  Life  of  Didn,  I,  238  ; 
on  the  ass  laden  with  gold,  31 ;  on 
the  use  of  the  catapult  in  Pelopon- 
n6so8,  64;  on  Plato's  enslavement, 
195  ;  his  account  of  Dionysios*  death,  - 
209;  on  Philistos*  banishment  on 
the  Adriatic,  227 ;  on  Philistos' 
death,  266;  his  description  of 
Nypsios,  269;  question  as  to  his 
meaning  of  rd  rdxuTfia,  279 ;  on 
Timoledn,  294,  307,  333,  334,  336; 
on  Mamerous'  satirical  inscription, 
301 ;  on  the  entry  of  Punic  allies 
into  Syracuse,  310;  on  Magdn*8 
suspicions  of  Hiketas,  311 ;  on  the 
re-colonization  of  Syracuse,  313  ;  on 
the  forces  of  Hamilkar  and  Asdrubal, 
319 ;  on  'nmoledn*s,  321  ;  censures 
Philistos*  later  work,  403;  fragments 
of  Athanis  preserved  by,  495 ;  his 
correction  of  Timaios,  499 ;  his  use 
of  the  saying  of  Hel6ris,  500;  on 
Hiketas'    occupation    of   Leontinoi, 

5",  5"- 

Polichna,  Himilkdn's  fort  at,  127,  509, 
510;  taken  by  Dionysios,  137; 
Dionysios  encamps  at,  141. 

Pollux,  on  Dionysios*  monetary  ex- 
pedients, 236-238. 

Polyainos,  on  the  surrender  of  Naxos 
to  Dionysios,  35;  on  the  dragging 
of  the  fleet  across  the  Motyan 
bthmus,  75;    on  Phsrakidas,  127; 


on  Dionysios'  mercenaries  and  their 
settlement  at  Leontinoi,  151  ;  his 
confusion  of  the  name  "  Phoinikd," 
479>  5^9 1  on  Agathoklds,  517  et 
seq. ;  his  value,  526. 

Polybios,  on  the  ditches  of  lilybaion, 
95 ;  on  the  position  of  the  old  haven, 
98 ;  his  geography,  Q9  ;  on  Tragurion, 
224 ;  his  estimate  of  Agathoklds  and 
Dionysios,  384 ;  on  Ephoros,  496. 

Polyxenos,  his  counsel  to  Dionysios, 
19,  499 ;  envoy  of  Dionysios  to  Old 
Greece,  121,  127-8 ;  holds  the  office 
of  Nauarch,  214. 

Portella  del  Fusco,  character  of  the 
wall  between  it  and  £ury&los,  55 ; 
recent  discovery  of  wall  below,  56, 

57. 
Poseiddn,  Isthmian,  temple  of,  Punic 

arms  dedicated  to  by  Timoledn,  331. 
Prooopius,  his  use  of  the  saying  of 

Hel6ris,  500,  501. 
Proklds,  betrays  Naxos  to  Dionysios, 

34 ;  question  as  to  his  identity  with 

the  engraver  of  the  same  name,  34, 

35,  37- 
PrAtos,  pilot  to  Didn,  248,  249. 
Ptolemy,  Agathoklds'  relations  with, 

481,  484. 
Punic    mercenaries,    slau^tered    by 

Dionysios,  144. 
Punic  wars  of  Dionysios,  the  First,  8, 

61  et  aeq, ;    the  Second,  9,  168  et 

teq. ;   the  Third,  9,  197 ;   results  of 

the  First,  147, 148, 172, 173;  results 

of  the  Second,  1 71-174;  results  of 

the  Third,  199-201. 
Pyrrhoe,    King    of  Epeiros,    marries 

Lanassa,  daughter    of   Agathoklds, 

481. 

R. 

BasMelkart.    S^  Hdrakleia  Bfinda. 

Republic,  republican,  use  of  the  words, 
517. 

Rhdgion,  helps  Syracuse  against  Diony- 
sios, 17,  18;  gives  help  to  the 
Xaxians  and  Katanians,  36 ;  appeal 
of  Syracusan  exiles  to,  59;  allied 
with  Messana  against  IMonysios,  60 ; 
army  forsaken  by  the  Messaniaas, 
ib.;  makes  peace  with  the  tyrant, 
61 ;  its  hostUiW  to  Dionysios,  156; 
founds  Mylai,  ft.,  157 ;  defeated  by 
Messanians,  158 ;  hated  by  Diony- 
sios, i63«  176 ;  personal  enmity  of 
Dionysios  towards,  176,  188,  190; 
besieged,  177;  helped  l^  (tidiot 
allies,  t&. ;  loss  of  ships,  183;  sur- 
renders its  fleet  to  the  tyrant,  190 ; 
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besieged  by,  191 ;  its  surrender  and 
fate,  193,  193,  ai7,  233;  its  lands 
given  to  L<>kroi,  193;  continned  in 
Phoibia,  317,  a  18,  342,  344;  seized 
by  Kallippos,  391  ;  helps  Timoledn, 
396 ;  at  war  with  Syraouse,  365 ; 
helped  by  Agathokl^s,  t&. 

Roccella,  site  <?  Skyll^tion  at,  303. 

Boman  de  Garin,  description  of  the 
heff^ai  in,  ^7. 

Boman  Empire,  the,  Dionvsios*  mon- 
archy compared  with,  3 16. 

Romania,  nse  of  the  name,  343. 

Bome,  taken  by  the  Gauls,  193 ; 
treaty  of  with  Alexander  the  Molot* 
tJ«^n,  339,  341 ;  her  treaty  with 
Carthage,  453;  relations  of  with 
Lucanians,  473;    with  Taras,  474, 

483.  537. 
Bttstow,    on  the  introduction  of  the 
catapult  into  Old  Greece,  64. 


Sacred  Band  of  Carthage,  the,  sent 
against  Sicily,  310,  337;  its  brave 
resistance  and  deraat,  338 ;  defeated 
by  Agathoklds,  410. 

Salinas,  A.,  quoted,  34. 

Sambon,  quoted,  37. 

Sayce,  A.  H.,  quoted,  83. 

Scala  Ch'eca,  position  of,  48,  501,  503. 

Schoene,  B.,  quoted,  336. 

Schubert,  B.,  his  views  as  to  the  in- 
ventions of  Donris,  367,  410,  414, 
441,  481 ;   on  the  name  .rhoinikd, 

479- 

Schubring,  J.,  gives  the  Agora  as  the 
lite  of  Dionysios*  buildings,  13  ;  on 
Dioddros*  authority  for  the  use  of 
the  name  Hexapylon,  47  ;  on  Diony- 
sios'  ship-houses,  63;  on  the  position 
of  Dionysios*  war-ships  at  Motya,  70; 
his  account  of  Himilk6n*s  wall  at 
Idbybaion,  96 ;  on  the  ancient  har- 
bour, ico;  on  the  rtixt(r/M  of  Plu- 
tarch, 379 ;  on  the  site  of  the  Pha- 
larion,  391 ;  on  the  site  of  EchetU, 
435  i  o^  Strabo's  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Tauromenion,  505. 

Segesta,  cleaves  to  Carthage,  67,  68  ; 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Dionysioe, 
71 ;  Dionysios'  blockade  of,  73,  87, 
90,  91 ;  successfal  sally,  {b, ;  siege  of 
raised,  91  ;  Agathokite'  barbiurous 
treatment  of,  455-459 ;  date  of  the 
temple,  458;  name  of  changed  to 
Dikaiopolis,  459. 

Selinous,  joins  iMonysios  against  Car- 
thage, 06,  67,  68;   surrendered  to 


Carthage,  189,  301,  309,  330 ;  taken 
by  Dionysios,  206,  308. 

Serradifalco,  quoted,  155. 

Ship-money,  levied  by  Dionysios,  333. 

Sicuy,  Dionysios  the  forerunner  of 
Bome  in,  310;  mistake  as  to  its 
shape,  98 ;  dis-hellenized  by  Diony- 
sios, 3x6;  condition  of,  393,  313; 
tyrants  in,  399 ;  increased  connexion 
of  with  Old  Greece,  313,  336,  338, 
343  ;  her  fitful  connexion  with  Old 
Greece  and  Italy,  346,  347 ;  her 
coinage  under  l^moledfl,  349-355; 
Greek  cities  in.  their  opposition  to 
Agathoklte,  390,  433  et  seq. ;  Punic 
alliance  with,  397,  399,  400. 

Sikans,  revolt  from  Carthage,  71  ; 
Dionysioe  offers  terms  to,  93  ;  of 
Halikyai,  re-allied  with  Carthage, 
ib. ;  join  Di6n,  353. 

Sikelia,  head  of,  on  coins  of  Timoledn's 
»Uie8»  353  »  ite  significance,  ib,,  354 ; 
confined  to  Sikel  dies,  354. 

Sikeliot  Greeks,  dependent  on  Diony- 
sioe, 148. 

Sikeliot  troopsi,  their  desire  for  battle 
with  Himiikdn,  1 19  ;  desert  Diony- 
sios, lao;  dependent  on  Dionysios, 
148. 

Sikds,  relations  of  Dionysios  to,  3 ;  his 
wars  with,  14,  30,  33;  their  hel- 
lenisation,  31,  40,  150,  159 ;  crant 
of  Naxos  to,  37,  38,  40;  walls  of, 
contrasted  with  those  of  Dionysios, 
43  ;  Dionysios'  policy  towards,  86  ; 
Himilk6n*8  relations  with,  103,  104, 
107 ;  their  hatred  of  Dionysios,  107  ; 
settled  at  Tauromenion,  108- 113, 
116,  163;  campaign  of  Dionysios 
against,  159-167 ;  their  subjection 
to  Dionysioe  guaranteed  by  new 
Carthaginian  treaty,  173,  173,  179; 
join  Didn,  353,  373;  Greek  cause 
represented  by,  318;  numismatic 
evidence  of  their  share  in  the  libera- 
tion under  Hmoledn,  354. 

Skylaz,  on  Issa,  334. 

Skylldtion,  not  Squillace^  303 ;  its  site, 
ib, 

SkymnoB,  on  Issa,  334. 

Smeneoe,  ttA^en  by  Dionysios,  159 ; 
doubtful  identity  of,  ib. 

Solous,  lands  of,  ravaged  by  Dionysios, 
71 ;  betrayed  to  Dionysios,  159,  160, 

173- 
Sdphrosynd,  wife  of  Dionysios  II.,  343, 

383  ;  horrible  fate  of,  393. 
S6sistratos,  Syracusan  general,  leader 

of  Oligaixshic  party,  360,  361,  514; 

commands  at  Krot6n,  363 ;  denounced 
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byAgathokl^  364,  518;  banished, 
365  ;  seeks  Carthaginian  alliance, 
366;  attacks  AgathoklSs  at  Gela,  ih. ; 
re-called,  369. 

Sparta,  her  rdations  to  Ck>rmth,  34, 
25 ;  tyrannical  dominion  of,  25,  26 ; 
allied  with  Dionysios,  26,  27;  Diony- 
sioB  asks  help  of,  121  ;  sends  a  con- 
tingent to  Syracuse,  127  ;  her  inter- 
vention against  Messanians  of  Pelo- 
ponndsos,  153;  Dionysios*  alliance 
with,  204;  admits  Didn  to  full 
citizenship,  246. 

Squillace,  isthmus  of,  Dionysios*  pro- 
jected wall  across,  203,  218,  231 ; 
site  of  the  Boman  Scylacium,  ib. 

Stone-quarries,  Syracusan,  49. 

Strabo,  his  evidence  as  to  Dionysios* 
relations  with  Yeneti,  227 ;  on  An- 
cona,  229 ;  on  the  Balearic  slingers, 
393  ;  his  puzzling  notice  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Tauromenion,  505. 

Strat^os  Autokratdr,  title  held  by 
Dionysios,  132,  182,  211,  212,  213. 

awi^pioy,  use  of  the  word,  516,  517. 

Susa.     See  Hadruinetum. 

Synalos,  Carthaginian  commander  at 
H^rakleia,  251  ;  relations  of  Didn 
with,  {&.,  252;  his  (Yolicv,  252. 

Syracuse,  Syracusans,  subjection  of,  to 
Dionysios,  i,  2,  8,  14 ;  fortification 
of  the  Island,  1 1-14 ;  creation  of 
New  Citizens,  13 ;  Dionysios  besieged 
in,  16,  18 ;  his  victory  and  poUtic 
clemency,  21,22 ;  sympathy  of  Corinth 
with,  25 ;  harsh  treatment  of  by 
Dionysios,  27;  further  fortifications 
of,  28,  145 ;  Nazians  and  Katanians 
sold  in  the  slave-market,  35 ;  rela- 
tions of  Leontinoi  to,  38 ;  Leontines 
transplanted  to,  39;  her  fortified 
extent  contrasted  with  that  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  45 ;  the  object  of  her  wall- 
building  differs  from  the  Athenian, 
46 ;  Epipolai  to  be  part  of  Syracuse, 
46,  47 ;  Eury&los  the  key  of,  52,  54 ; 
her  predominant  position,  58,  63; 
manufacture  of  arms  in,  62,  231 ;  her 
fleet  increased  by  Dionysios,  62,  231 ; 
remains  of  Dionysios'  ship-houses  at, 
ib,;  Great  Harbour  of,  entered  by 
Himilkdn,72 ;  Syraousanfleet  dragged 
across  the  Motyan  isthmus,  74  ;  ships, 
their  transportation  by  land,  Diony- 
sios' device  for,  74, 75 ;  parallels  cited, 
tb, ;  Dionysios  returns  to,  85 ;  Diony- 
sios' retreat  to  from  Segesta,  02,  loi ; 
threatened  by  Himilkdn,  <o.,  107 ; 
preparations  for  defence  of,  112 ; 
defeat  of  her  fleet  at  Eatand,  118, 


119;  her  danger,  121 ;  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  122  ; 
Himilkdn's  demonstration  against, 
125 ;  her  lands  ravaged,  t6. ;  her 
Peloponnesian  allies,  127;  her  nnval 
victory,  1 28;  debates  in  the  Assembly, 
139-134;  special  interest  of  the 
Assembly,  132  ;  its  dissolution  by  the 
tyrant,  133,  213  ;  her  desire  to  over- 
throw the  tyrant,  129,  133;  policy 
of  Dionysios  towards,  134;  her  over- 
throw of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  138, 
et  seq, ;  makes  peace  with  Carthage, 
209,  242 ;  its  Ekkldsia  and  Boida, 
213,  214,  241 ;  heavily  taxed  by 
Dionysios,  234;  her  coinage,  234 
et  seq, ;  its  strength  under  Diony- 
sios the  younger,  247,  248 ;  revolts 
against  him,  258;  freed  by  Didn, 
259,  260 ;  Assembly  held,  361,  262  ; 
Ortygia  walled  off  from,  262,  383  ; 
return  of  Dionysios  to  the  Island, 
363 ;  Dion's  unpopularity  in,  ib.,  265  ; 
Ortygia  besieged,  368 ;  its  careless 
defence,  371 ;  Achradina  attacked 
by  Nypsios,  ib,  ;  Agora  sacked,  272  ; 
plundered  and  ravaged,  i6. ;  recalls 
Didn,  373 ;  its  contradictory  messages 
to  Didn,  375,  376;  further  plunder 
and  massacre  in,  377,  280;  Didn 
re-enters,  378 ;  his  reception,  <6. ; 
the  mercenaries  driven  back  to  Or- 
tygia, 281 ;  Didn's  aristocratic  go- 
vernment, 283;  her  coinage  under 
Didn,  284 ;  confusion  at,  290 ;  tyrants 
in  Ortygia,  290-292 ;  return  of 
Dionysius  the  younger,  291,  293  ; 
her  appeals  f«ir  help,  393  ;  makes 
Hiketas  general,  ib. ;  Timoledn  sent 
to  by  Corinth,  394 ;  held  by  Hiketas, 
296 ;  Ortygia  surrendered  to  Timo- 
ledn, 307  ;  Carthaginians  admitted 
by  Hiketas,  310 ;  delivered  by  Timo- 
ledn, 312;  Ortygian  fortress  rased, 
ih, ;  sad  condition  of,  t^. ;  Timoledn's 
re-oolonization  of,  ih.,  313 ;  resources 
for  filling  her  treasury,  ib. ;  the  laws 
of  DioUds  restored  and  amended, 
Z^Ai  3^5  >  supreme  magistracy  con- 
ferred by  Timoledn  on  the  priest  of 
Olympian  Zens,  ib. ;  coinage  under 
Timoledn,  ib. ;  war  with  Carthage, 
316  et  8€q. ;  victory  of  the  Erimisos, 
329  e^  seq,;  peace  with  Carthage, 
335  ;  abdication  of  Timoledn,  336 ; 
helps  Krotdn  against  Bruttians.  359, 
363  ;  the  Oligarchy  of  Six  Hundred, 
360,  361,  3^»  378.  515*  517;  ▼•r 
with  Akragas,  362 ;  not  appreciative 
of  Agathoklds,   364;    overthrow  of 
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the  Oligarchy  and  recall  of  Aga- 
thoklde,  365;  civil  war,  {b.;  her 
relations  to  Corinth,  369;  political 
changes,  369;  asks  Carthaginian 
help  against  Agathoklde,  370;  Car- 
thaginian influence  on,  371  ;  restora- 
tion of  Agathoklds,  370-373;  mas- 
sacre of  the  oligarchic  party,  374  et 
seq. ;  Assembly  held,  378 ;  Agathoklds 
sole  general  of,  379 ;  his  popularity 
with  the  people,  381,  382,  383; 
Antandros  in  command  of,  400; 
results  of  false  reports  of  defeat  of 
Agathoklds,  41a,  413,  429;  rejects 
Hamilkar's  sommons  to  surrender, 
414;  receives  news  of  Agathokl6s* 
success,  415  ;  Hamilkar*s  assault  on, 
repulsed,  416,  423 ;  re-inforoes  gar- 
rison of  EurytLlus,  426  ;  Carthaginian 
assault  on  Epipolai,  427  ;  defetit  and 
execution  of  Hamilkiur,  428,  429 ; 
Akragantine  schemes  against,  431. 
432  ;  occupies  Echetla,  435  ;  blodt- 
aded  by  Punic  fleet,  438  ;  march  of 
XenodUcos  on,  445 ;  land  and  sea 
victories  of  Agathoklds  and  Leptinds, 
45 ^»  453 ;  A^thokl^*  massacre  at, 
459 ;  Agathoklte'  dominion  over,  469 ; 
beginnings  of  her  relations  withRome, 
469-471 ;  Assembly  addressed  by 
dying  Agathokl^,  485,  486;  her 
coinage  under  the  tyrant  and  king, 
487,  490. 


Tabermin,  Saracen  name  of  Taormina, 
108, 109. 

Tacitus,  Ms  report  of  Claudius'  ^P|Mc1i 
contraf<ted  with  the  speech  of  Theo- 
d6roe,  130. 

Taormina.    See  Tauromenion. 

Taras,  Adriatic  commerce  of,  221,  227  ; 
asks  help  of  Archid&mos  of  Sparta, 
339,  471,  473 ;  head  of  the  Italiot 
confederacy,  340  ;  Agathoklds  in  the 
service  of,  365 ;  calls  in  Klednymoe 
of  Sparta,  473  ;  peace  with  Lucanians 
and  Bomans,  474,  483,  527 ;  calls  in 
Agathoklds,  483  ;  no  record  of  his 
relations  with,  ib. 

Tauromenion,  settlement  of  the  Naxian 
remnant  at,  36, 60 ;  Himilk6n  settles 
Sikels  at,  108,  504;  her  position, 
109 ;  her  walls,  Naxian,  Dionysian, 
and  Sikel,  t6.,  no,  289;  her  later 
walls,  no;  her  akropoleia,  %b.,iii, 
506-508 ;  modem  access  to  her  sites 
barbf^usly  barred,  1 10  ;  besieged 
by   Dionysios,   164-167;    Dionysios 


repulsed,  166,  506 ;  subjecc  to  Diony- 
sios by  the  new  treaty  vrith  Carthage, 
172,  174;  mercenaries  settled  at, 
175,  286;  its  older  Greek  element 
Doric,  286;  Andromacbos*  Ionic 
settlement  at,  286,  287,  503,  504; 
Naxian  traditions  continued  in,  287  ; 
its  worship  of  Apoll6n  Archdget^, 
288  ;  its  coinage,  ib,,  350 ;  aiudogy 
with  Himeraian  Thermai,  %b, ;  later 
history  of,  ib. ;  its  site  and  remains, 
289,  290. 

Tauros,  Sikels  settle  on,  108,  114,  116 ; 
probable  Naxian  settlement  on,  1 10. 
See  above. 

Temenit^s,  gate  of,  Didn  enters  Syra- 
cuse by,  260,  278. 

Tbapsos,  taken  by  Agathoklds,  421. 

Thearidds,  brother  to  Dionysios,  re- 
places Leptinte,  181,  183,  214. 

Theoddros,  his  alleged  denunciation  of 
Dionysios,  129-132. 

Theodotds,  Hdre^eidds*  unde,  bearer  of 
the  appeal  to  Didn,  276  ;  pardoned, 
282. 

Theopompos,  reported  by  Strabo,  225  ; 
saying  of  Isolmktds  on,  496  ;  used  by 
Plntuoh,  ib. ;  chronology  of  his  Si- 
cilian books  confused  by  Dioddros, 

497- 

Theoxena,  third  wife  of  Agathoklds, 
481  ;  sent  to  'EgjvU  484*  4^5- 

Therma,  Thermai,  of  Himera  (Termini), 
joins  Dionysios  against  Carthage,  65  ; 
use  of  the  older  name  by  Dioddroe, 
66;  its  coinage,  ib.;  relations  of 
Himilk6n  with,  103;  becomes  Car- 
thaginian, 200,  230;  birthplace  of 
Agathoklds,  ib,;  its  analogy  with 
Tauromenion,  288;  relations  of  Aga- 
thoklds vrith,  447, 448. 

Thourioi,  Lucanian  invasion  of  their 
land,  179;  invade  Lucania,  ib,;  de- 
feated by  Lucanians,  180;  Leptinds 
ransoms  Thourian  refugees,  181 ;  un- 
successfully attacked  by  Dionysios, 
202. 

Thrasios,  his  mutiny  against  Timoledn, 
33a,  323. 

Thucydides,  IModdros  contrasted  with, 
127,128. 

ThuruB,  not  identified,  528. 

Timwos,  reported  by  Plutarch,  209 ;  by 
Dioddros,  356,  481,  496;  value  of 
his  histOTy,  498;  Megaklds*  saying 
attributed  to  Philistos  by,  499 ;  cor- 
rected by  Plutarch,  ib. 

Hmokratds,  in  command  at  Syracuse, 
253 ;  sends  news  of  Didn  to  Diony- 
sios the  younger,  ib, ;  fidlure  of  his 
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messenger,  254;  his  diffiooltiet,  ib,; 
hii  flight,  359. 

Timoledn,  of  Corinth,  his  share  in 
Timophands*  death,  293,  294;  sent 
to  deliver  Syracuse,  294,  295 ;  Hi- 
ketas*  embassy  to,  at  Rhdgion,  396 ; 
eludes  Carthaginian  fleet,  ih. ;  re- 
ottved  by  Andromachos,  297;  his 
difficult  position,  399,  301,  302 ; 
i^pealed  to  by  Hadranum,  302  ;  his 
n>*roh>  303  ;  defeats  Hiketas,  304 ; 
enters  Hadranum,  (b, ;  his  delivery 
from  assassination,  305,  306 ;  deemed 
under  divine  protection,  304,  306, 
307*  33a.  353  ;  tarries  at  Hadranum, 
307 ;  his  allies,  ib. ;  surrender  of 
Dionydos,  ib,,  308;  reinforced  by 
Corinth,  309,  310 ;  takes  Messana, 
310;  encamps  bv  the  Anapos,  311, 
3^0 ;  defeats  Hiketas,  312;  master 
of  all  Syracuse,  tb, ;  rases  the  Orty- 
gian  fortress,  ib, ;  his  re-colonizadon 
of  Syracuse,  ib„  313 ;  confers  chief 
magistracy  on  Uie  Amphipolos,  314, 
350;  Syracusan  coinage  under,  ib,, 
349  ei  seq. ;  his  measures  against 
the  tyrants,  215 ;  submission  of  Hi- 
ketas to,  ih„  321,  512;  his  plan  of 
warfare  against  Carthage,  316,  320 ; 
holds  military  assembly,  321,  324; 
mutiny  of  Thrarios  against,  322,  323 ; 
his  march,  323-327;  his  plan  of  at- 
tack, 327  ;  victorious,  328,  330;  spdls 
of  victory,  330;  his  dedication  of 
Punic  arms  to  Isthmian  Poseidon, 
331 ;  compared  with  Alexander,  i5., 
332 ;  character  of  his  deliverance,  332 ; 
his  inactive  policy  after  victory,  333  ; 
overthrows  the  tyrants,  334,  336, 
513 ;  abdicates,  336  ;  his  answers  to 
accusations,  337 ;  his  death  and 
burial,  338;  force  of  his  example, 
ib,;  compared  with  Archid&moe,  340, 
341 ;  his  position  as  Liberator,  343, 
344;  as  champion  of  Hellas,  347, 
348;  numismatic  light  on  his  re- 
colonization  of  SicQian  cities,  352 ; 
Gobably  the  founder  of  a  new  Hdra- 
eia,  w,;  his  work  of  deliverauce 
not  lasting,  356. 

Timoleonteion,  the,  massacre  of  the 
oligarchs   in,  by  Agathoklds,    375- 

377. 
Hmdnidds  of   Leukas,   preserved   by 

Plutarch,  495. 
Timophante  of  Corinth,  his  tyranny 

and  death,  293,  294. 
Tissot,  on  Me^dpolis,  406 ;  on  Aga- 

thoklds'  tower  near  Uticay  444;  on 

Phellind,  453. 


Torsion,  its  alleged  site,  466;   battle 

of,  4^7- 

Trapani.    See  Drepanon. 

Triopion,  not  identified,  528. 

Triquetra,  symbol  on  Syracusan  coins 
imder  Agath<^6s,  3^4. 

TrUleelij  symbol,  on  comage  of  Agatho- 
kl6s,  486,  4R9,  490. 

Tnnte  (Tunis),  145 ;  Agathoklte*  march 
on,  407 ;  its  position,  ib, ;  taken, 
408,  409;  the  starting-point  for 
attadc  on  Carthage,  409;  Agatho- 
kl6s*  fortified  camp  near,  418;  uulnre 
of  Carthaffinian  attempts  on,  421, 
422 ;  AgaUioklds*  defeat  before,  453. 

Tycha,  reUtion  of  the  Hexapylon  to, 
48.  50a- 

l^daris,  Dionysios*  foundation  of,  153, 
154;  Meesanians  of  Peloponndsos 
settled  at,  153;  origin  of  its  name, 
ib,;  position  of,  154;  its  wall,  ib,, 
155 ;  its  career,  155  ;  mlns  at»  ib, ; 
the  so-called  gymnasium  at»  ib. ; 
theory  as  to  its  original  use,  ib, ; 
joins  Timole6n,  307;  its  coinage 
under  the  Liberator,  352. 

Tyrant,  use  of  tiie  name,  8. 


Utlca,  taken  by  Agathoklds,  443. 


Venice,    her    Adriatic    policy,     222; 

Dionysios    procures   his   raoehorsea 

from,  227. 
Vergil,  on  Lilybaion's  rocks,  loo, 
Vibona.    See  Hippdnion. 
Von  Sallet,  on  the  signature  of  Proklds 

on  later  Naxian  coins,  34;    on  the 

numismatic    evidence  of  a  Naxian 

Neopolis,  37. 

W. 

Wall-building,  Greek  and  Sikel  com* 
pared,  42 ;  Greek  and  Phcsniciaa 
compared,  76. 

Walls,  extent  of  Athenian,  Roman, 
and  Syracusan  compared,  45. 

Weil,  E.,  quoted,  37. 


Xenodikos,  Akragantine  general,  433 ; 
his  snooesses,  434, 438, 444;  marohes 
on  Syracuse,  445;  his  defeat  and 
escape,  446 ;  disanision  in  Akragas 
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against,  451;  defeated  by  Leptinto, 
452 ;  exiled,  ib, 
(4voiy  use  of  the  word,  18. 


Zakynthos,  the  starting-point  of  Didn's 
expedition,  247 ;  Didn's  name  on  its 
coinage,  ib. 


Zens,  his  robe  carried  off  from  the 
Olympieion  by  Dionysios,  197;  hb 
worship  at  Syracuse,  314. 

Zens  Eleutherios,  on  Syraonsan  coins 
nnder  l^moledn,  350 ;  his  Molottian 
guise  in  Great  Greece  and  Sicily, 
*•>  351 ;  on  coins  of  Eryx,  351  ; 
on  coins  of  Akragas,  355;  onaUianoe- 
ooin  of  Hahesa,  353. 
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